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PREFACE. 


The  issue  of  the  present  Yolimie  may  be  considered  as  an 
attempt  to  supply  what  the  Author  has  long  considered  to  be 
a  deficiency  in  the  literature  of  this  country, — that,  namely, 
of  an  Educational  Treatise  on  Animal  Physiology,  which 
should  at  the  same  time  communicate  to  its  readers  the  fouAi 
of  greatest  importance  as  regards  their  practical  bearing, 
and  present  these  in  such  a  form  as  to  place  the  learner 
in  possession  of  the  essential  prmc^les  of  Physiological 
Science. 

The  Author  has  followed  the  general  plan  of  the  Treatise  on 
Animal  Physiology  contributed  by  Professor  Milne-Edwards, 
one  of  the  most. eminent  Naturalists  in  France  (in  which 
country  it  is  not  thought  beneath  the  dignity  of  men  of  the 
highest  scientific  reputation  to  write  elementary  books  for 
the  instruction  of  the  beginner),  to  the  "  Cours  £lementaire 
d'Histoire  Naturelle  "  adopted  by  the  French  Government  as 
the  text-book  of  instruction  in  the  Colleges  connected  with 
the  University  of  Paris,  which  requires  from  every  Candidate 
for  its  Degree  of  "  Bachelor  of  Sciences "  a  competent  know- 
ledge both  of  Animal  and  of  Vegetable  Physiology.     He  has 
also  had  at  his  disposal  the  admirable  series  of  Illustrations 
prepared  for  that  work,  which,  as  a  whole,  are  unsurpassed 
either  in  beauty  or  in  exactness. 

In  carrying-out  this  plan,  however,  the  Author  has  entirely 
followed  his  own  judgment ;  and  has  made  so  much  more  use 
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of  his  own  materials  than  of  those  supplied  by  the  treatise  of 
Professor  Milne-Edwards,  that  the  work  may  be  regarded 
as  almost  entirely  original.  The  present  Edition,  too,  has 
undergone  very  considerable  modifications ;  the  first  chapter, 
which  now  contains  a  complete  outline  of  the  Elementary 
Tissues  of  the  Animal  Body,  and  the  last,  id  which  a  com- 
prehensive sketch  is  given  of  the  principal  phenomena 
of  Eeproduction  and  Development  throughout  the  Animal 
Kingdom,  having  been  entirely  re- written  and  illustrated  with 
numerous  additional  figures.  In  order  to  make  room  iai  the 
large  amount  of  new  matter  now  introduced  (not  less  than 
ope-fifkh  of  the  entire  volume),  the  second  chapter,  contain- 
ing a  Greneral  View  of  the  Animal  Kingdom,  has  been  much 
abridged  ;--^a  change  the  Author  has  the  less  regretted  being 
obliged  to  make,  since  there  are  now  before  the  public  several 
excellent  Elementary  Treatises  on  Zoology,  which  had  no 
existence  at  the  timQ  this  volume  originally  appeared. 

Everyone  who  desires  to  see  the  study  of  Physiology  duly 
appreciated  as  a  branch  of  Greneral  Education,  must  feel 
gratified  at  the  progress  which  has  been  made  of  late  years  in 
the  public  recognition  of  its  value.  The  University  of  London 
led  the  way,  by  the  introduction  of  Animal  Physiology  into 
the  programme  of  study  to  which  all  Candidates  for  its  Degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts  are  required  to  conform.  The  Universi- 
ties of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  have  since  admitted  it  as  one 
of  the  subjects  which  Candidates  may  select  for  their  Bachelor 
of  Axta  Examination,  and  in  which  they  may  obtain  Honours. 
And  in  many  of  the  large  Public  Educational  Institutions 
with  which  this  country  is  now  so  abundantly  furnished,  it 
forms  a  part  of  the  regular  course  of  instruction. 

It  has  been  the  Author's  steady  aim,  not  merely  to  adapt 
his  treatise  to  the  wants  of  those  who  wish  to  acquire  a 
general  knowledge  of  the  principal  facts  and  doctrines  of 
Physiological  Science,  but  also  to  render  it  suitable  to  that 
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which  he  considerd  a  far  more  impoitoit  purpose  of  ti!ie  dtudy, 
—namely,  the  etiUure  mid  discipline  of  the  Mind  itself,    Having 
been  satisfied,  by  no  Incondiderable  experience  of  different 
modes  of  Educatioti^   that  Naforal  Science,   if  judiciously 
taught,  is  second  in  value  to  no  other  firuhject  as  an  edueationdl 
ineans,  and  that  it  may  be  made  to  call  forth  a  more  varied 
and  wholesome  estetcise  of  the  mental  potTerS  than  almost  any 
other  taken  singly, — he  has  kept  this  purpose  constantly  in 
Tiew;  and  he  trusts  that  the  experience  of  intelligent  In- 
structors mil  be  found  so  far  to  concur  with  his  own,  that  the 
stady  of  Physiology  may  be  still  more  generally  introduced 
into  Popular  Education.    It  can  only  be  by  the  general  diffu- 
sion of  sound  information  on  Qiis  subject,  that  the  Public 
Mind  can  be   led   to  understand   the  difference  between 
Bational  Medicinef,  and  that  Empiricism  which  now  presents 
ilBelf  under  so  maiiy  different  forms ;  that  it  can  appreciate 
the  true  value  of  measures  of  Sanitary  Eeform,  the  efficiency 
of  which  must  depend  upon  the  amount  of  support  they 
Teceive  &om  an  intelligent  public  opinion ;  and  that  it  can 
be  preserved  fix)m  those  Epidemic  Delusions,  whose  preva- 
lence, from  time  to  time,  is  not  less  injurious  to  the  minds 
of  which  they  lay  hold,  than  is  that  of  Epidemic  Diseases  to 
the  bodies  of  those  who  suffer  &om  them. 

He  has  only  fkrther  to  add  that,  whilst  keeping  in  view 
the  most  important  practical  applications  of  the  Science  of 
Physiology,  he  has  not  thought  it  desirable  to  pursue  these 
too  flEur;  since  they  constitute  the  details  of  the  Art  of  pre-- 
serving  Health,  which  i&  founded  upon  it,  and  which  may  be 
much  better  studied  in  a  distinct  form,  when  this  outline  of 
the  Science  has  been  mastered.  And,  for  the  same  reason, 
he  has  adverted  but  slightly  to  those  inferences  respectkig  the 
Infinite  Power,  Wisdom,  and  Groodness,  of  the  Great  First 
Cause,  which  are  more  obvious,  although,  perhaps,  not  really 
more  clear  and  vaUd^  in  this  Science,  than  in  any  othec^ 
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Believing,  as  he  does,  that  such  inferences  are  more  satisfisu;- 
torilj  based  upon  the  general  manifestations  of  Law  and 
OrdeVy  than  npon  individual  instances  of  Design,  he  has 
thought  it  the  legitimate  object  of  this  treatise  to  lay  the 
foundation  for  them,  by  developing;  so  far  as  might  be,  the 
Frineiples  of  Physiology, — -leaving  it  to  special  treatises  on 
Natural  Theology,  to  build-up  the  applications. 


Univebsitt  Hall,  London, 
Jan.  1859. 
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ANIMAL  PHYSIOLOGY. 


INTRODUCTIOK 

The  importance  of  tlie  study  of  Animal  Physiology,  as  a 
brancli  of  General  Education,  can  scarcely  be  over-estimated ;. 
aad  it  is  remarkable  that  it  is  not  more  generally  appreciated 
It  might  have  been  supposed  that  curiosity  alone  would  have 
led  the  mind  of  Man  to  the  eager  study  of  those  wonderful 
actions  by  which  his  body  is  constructed  and  maintained ; 
and  that  a  knowledge  of  those  laws,  the  observance  of  which 
is  necessary  for  the  due  performance  of  these  actions, — in  other 
Tfordfi,  for  the  maintenance  of  his  healthy — would  have  been 
an  object  of  universal  pursuit.  That  it  has  not  hitherto  been 
80,  may  be  attributed  to  several  caufiea  The  very  familiarity 
of  the  occurrences  is  one  of  these.  "We  are  much  more  apt 
to  seek  for  explanations  of  phenomena  that  rarely  present 
themselves,  than  of  those  which  we  daily  witness.  The  Comet 
ffidtes  the  world's  curiosity,  whilst  the  movements  of  the 
sun,  moon,  and  planets  are  regarded  as  things  of  course.  We 
almost  daily  see  vast  numbers  of  animals  of  different  tribes, 
in  active  life  around  us ;  their  origin,  growth,  movements, 
decline,  death,  and  reproduction,  are  continually  taking  place 
imder  our  eyes  j  and  there  seems  to  common  apprehension 
nothing  to  explain,  where  everything  is  so  apparent.  And  of 
Man  too,  the  ordinary  vital  actions  are  so  familiar,  that  the 
study  of  their  conditions  appears  superfluous.  To  be  bom, 
to  grow,  to  be  subject  to  occasional  disease,  to  decline,  to  die, 
is  his  lot  in  common  with  other  animals ;  and  what  know- 
ledge can  avail  (it  may  be  asked)  to  avert  the  doom  imposed 
en  him  by  his  Creator  ? 
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In  reply  to  this  it  is  sufficient  to  state,  that  millions  annually 
perish  from  a  neglect  of  the  conditions  which  Divine  wisdom 
has  appointed  as  requisite  for  the  preservation  of  the  body  from 
fatal  disease ;  and  that  millions  more  are  constantly  suffering 
various  degrees  of  pain  and  weakness,  that  might  have  been 
prevented  by  a  simple  attention  to  those  principles  which  it  is 
the  province  of  Physiology  to  unfold.  From  the  moment  of 
his  birth,  the  infant  is  so  completely  subjected  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed,  that  the 
future  development  of  his  frame  may  be  said  to  be  governed 
by  them ;  and  thus  it  depends,  in  great  part,  upon  the  care 
with  which  he  is  tended,  and  the  knowledge  by  which  that 
care  is  guided,  whether  he  shall  grow  up  in  health  and  vigour 
of  body  and  mind ;  or  shall  become  weakly,  fretful,  and  self- 
willed,  a  source  of  constant  discomfort  to  himself  and  to 
others  ;  or  shall  form  one  of  that  vast  proportion,  whose  lot 
it  is  to  be  removed  from  this  world  before  infancy  has  ex- 
panded into  childhood.  Hie  due  supply  of  warmth,  food,  and 
air  are  the  principal  points  then  to  be  attended  to ;  and  on 
every  one  of  these  the  greatest  errors  of  management  prevail 
Thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  infants  annually  perish 
during  the  few  first  days  of  infancy,  from  exposure  to  cold, 
which  their  feeble  frames  are  not  yet  able  to  resist ;  and  at 
a  later  period,  when  the  infant  has  greater  power  of  sustain- 
ing its  own  temperature,  and  is  consequently  not  so  liaWe  to 
suffer  from  this  cause,  the  seeds  of  future  disease  are  sown, 
by  inattention  to  the  simple  physiological  principles,  which 
should  regulate  its  clothing  in  accordance  with  the  cold  or 
heat  of  the  atmosphere  around.  Nor  is  less  injury  done  by 
inattention  to  the  due  regulation  of  the  diet,  as  to  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  the  food,  and  the  times  at  which  it  shodki 
be  given ;  the  rules  for  wliich,  simple  and  easy  as  Ihey  are, 
are  continually  transgressed  through  ignorance  or  carelessness. 
And,  lastly,  one  of  the  most  fertile  sources  of  infantile  dis-' 
ease,  is  the  want  of  a  due  supply  of  pure  and  wholesome  air; 
the  effects  of  which  are  sure  to  manifest  themselves  in  some 
way  or  other,  though  often  obscxirely  and  at  a  remote  period. 
It  is  physiologically  impossible  for  human  beings  to  grow  tip 
in  a  sound  and  hecdthy  state  of  body  and  mind,  in  the  midst 
of  a  close,  ill-ventilated  atmosphere.  Those  that  are  least 
able  to  resist  its  banefiil  influence,  are  carried  off  by  the  dis* 
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eases  of  infancy  and  childhood;  and  those  whose  native 
"vigour  of  constitution  enables  th^m  to  struggle  through  these, 
become  the  Tictrms,  in  later  years,  of  diseases  which  cut  short 
their  term  of  life,  or  deprive  them  of  a  large  part  of  that 
enjoyment  which  health  alone  can  bring. 

Nor  is  the  effect  of  these  injurious  causes  confined  to 
infancy,  though  most  strikingly  manifested  at  that  period. 
"  The  child  is  father  to  the  man,"  in  body  as  well  as  in  mind ; 
but  the  vigorous  health  of  the  adult  is  too  often  wasted  and 
destroyed  by  excesses,  whether  in  sensual  indulgence,  in 
bodily  labour,  or  in  mental  exertion,  to  which  the  very  feeling 
of  buoyancy  and  energy  often  acts  as  the  incentive ;  and  the 
strength  which,  careftdly  husbanded  and  sustained,  might 
have  kept  the  body  and  mind  in  activity  and  enjoyment  to 
the  full  amount  of  its  allotted  period  of  "threescore  years 
and  ten,"  is  too  frequently  dissipated  in  early  manhood.  Or, 
again,  the  want  of  the  necessary  conditions  for  the  support  of 
life, — ^the  warmth,  food,  and  air,  on  which  the  body  depends 
for  its  continued  sustenance,  no  less  than  for  its  early  deve- 
lopment,— may  cause  its  early  dissolution,  even  where  the 
indiTidual  is  guiltless  of  having  impaired  its  vigour  by  his 
own  transgressions. 

These  statements  are  not  theoretical  merely :  they  are  based 
upon  facts  drawn  from  observations  carried  on  upon  the  most 
extensive  scale.  Wherever  we  find  those  conditions,  which  the 
Physiologist  asserts  to  be  most  favourable  to  the  preservation 
of  the  health  of  the  body,  most  completely  fulfilled,  there  do 
sickness  and  mortality  least  prevail     A  few  facts  wiU  place 
this  subject  in  a  striking  light.     "  The  average  mortality  of 
infants  among  rich  and  poor  in  this  country  (and  with  little 
variation  throughout  Europe)  is  about  one  in  every  four  and 
a-half  before  the  end  oi  the  first  year  of  existence.    So  directly, 
however,  is  infiint  fife  influenced  by  good  or  bad  management, 
that,  about  a  century  ago,  the  workhouses  of  London  presented 
the  astounding  result  of  twenty-three  deaths  in  every  twenty- 
four  infants  under  the  age  of  one  yeaar.    For  a  long  time  this 
fiightful  devastation  was  allowed  to  go  on,  as  beyond  the  reach 
c^  human  remedy.     But  when  at  last  on  improved  system  of 
management  was  adopted  in  consequence  of  a  parliamentary 
inquizy  having  taken  place,  tiie  proportion  of  deaths  was 
speedily  reduced  from  2,600  to  450  in  a  year.     Here,  then^ 

B  2. 
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waa  a  total  of  2,150  instances  of  loss  of  life,  occurring  yearly 
in  a  single  institution,  chargeable,  not  against  any  unalterable 
decrees  of  Providence,  as  some  are  disposed  to  contend  as  an 
excuse  for  their  own  negligence  j  but  against  the  ignorance, 
indifference,  or  cruelty  of  man.  And  what  a  lesson  of  vigi- 
lance and  inquiry  ought  not  such  occurrences  to  convey, 
when,  even  now,  with  aU  our  boasted  improvements,  every 
tervth  infant  still  perishes  within  a  month  of  its  birth  /  "  ^ 

The  effect  of  attention  to  cleanliness  and  ventilation  in  the 
reduction  of  an  excessive  infantile  mortality,  has  been  equally 
shown  in  the  experience  of  the  Dublin  Lying-in  Hospital 
At  the  conclusion  of  1782,  it  was  found  that  out  of  17,650 
infants  bom  alive,  no  fewer  than  2,944,  or  one  in  every  six, 
had  died  within  the  Jfirst  fortnight.  By  the  more  efficient 
ventilation  of  the  wards,  the  proportion  of  deaths  during  the 
first  fortnight  was  at  once  reduced  to  419  out  of  8,033,  or 
but  little  more  than  one  in  twenty;  and  it  has  subsequently 
been  still  further  diminished 

In  the  island  of  St.  Kilda,  the  most  northern  of  the  Heb- 
rides, according  to  the  statement  of  a  gentleman  who  visited 
it  in  1838,  as  many  as  eight  out  of  every  ten  children  die 
between  the  eighth  and  twelfth  day  of  their  existence  ;  in 
consequence  of  which  terrible  mortality,  the  population  of  the 
island  is  diminishing  rather  than  increasing.  This  is  due, 
not  to  anything  injurious  in  the  position  or  atmosphere  of  the 
island ;  for  its  "  air  is  good,  and  the  water  excellent :  "  but 
to  the  "  filth  in  which  the  inhabitants  hve,  and  the  noxious 
effluvia  which  pervade  their  houses."  The  huts  are  small,  low- 
roofed,  and  without  windows ;  and  are  used  during  the  winter 
as  stores  for  the  collection  of  manure,  which  is  carefully  laid 
out  upon  the  floor,  and  trodden  under  foot,  tiU  it  accumulates 
to  the  depth  of  several  feet.  The  clergyman,  who  lives 
exactly  as  those  around  him  do,  in  every  respect,  except  as 
regards  the  condition  of  his  house,  has  reared  a  family  of  four 
children,  all  of  whom  are  well  and  healthy  ;  whereas,  accord- 
ing  to  the  average  mortality  around  him,  at  least  three  out  of 
the  four  would  have  been  dead  within  the  first  fortnight. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  a  recent  sanitary  inquiry 
carried  out  by  order  of  the  Danish  government,  into  the  con- 

^  Dr.  A.  Combe  on  the  Physiological  and  Moral  Management  ol 
Infancy.  ,  . 
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dition  of  the  Icelandic  population,  should  haye  disclosed  the 
existence  of  almost  precisely  similar  habits  of  life  among 
them,  with  almost  precisely  the  same  results.     The  dwellings 
of  the  great  bulk  of  the  peasantry  seem  as  if  constructed  for 
the  express  purpose  of  poisoning  the  air  which  they  contain. 
They  are  small  and  low,  without  any  direct  provision  for 
ventilation,  the  door  serving  alike  as  window  and  chimney ; 
the  waUs  and  roof  let  in  the  rain,  which  the  floor,  chiefly 
composed  of  hardened  sheep's-dung,   sucks  up ;  the  same 
room  generally  serves  for  all  the  u^es  of  the  whole  family, 
and  not  only  for  the  human  part  of  it,  but  frequently  also  for 
the  sheep,  which  are  thus  housed  during  the  severest  part  of 
the  winter.     The  fiiel  employed  in  this  country  chiefly  con- 
sists of  cow-dung  and  sheep's-dung,  caked  and  dried  ;  and 
near  the  sea-coast,  of  the  bones  and  refase  of  flsh  and  sea- 
fowl  ;  producing  a  stench,  which  to  those  unaccustomed  to  it 
is  completely  insupportable.     In  addition  to  this,  the  people 
are  noted  for  their  extreme  want  of  personal  cleanliness ;  the 
same  garments  (chiefly  of  black  flannel)  being  worn  for 
months  without  having  even  been  taken  off  at  night  Although 
the  Icelanders  eiyoy  an  almost  complete  exemption  from 
many  diseases  (such  as  consumption)  which  are  very  fatal 
elsewhere,  and  the  number  of  births  is  fully  equal  to  the 
Tisnal  average,  the  population  of  the  island  does  not  increase, 
aad  in  some  parts  actually  diminishes.  This  result  is  in  great 
measure  due,  as  at  St.  Ellda,  to  the  very  high  rate  of  infantile 
mortaUty;  a  large  proportion  of. all  themfants  bom  being 
earned  off  before  they  are  a  fortnight  old.     It  is  in  the  littie 
island  of  Westmannoe,  and  the  opposite  parts  of  the  coast  of 
Iceland,  where  the  bird-fuel  is  used  all  the  year  round,  instead 
of  (as  elsewhere)  during  a  few  months  only,  that  the  rate  is 
the  highest;  the  average  mortality  for  many  years  having 
teen  sixty-four  out  of  every  hundred,  or  nearly  two  out  of 
t&retf,  of  all  the  infEints  bom  in  these  localities. 

Bat  it  is  yet  more  remarkable  that  the  immediate  cause  of 
the  high  rate  of  infantile  mortality  should  have  been  pre- 
cisely the  same  in  the  "Workhouses  of  London,  the  Lying-in 
Hospital  of  Dublin,  and  the  close  filthy  huts  of  the  peasantry 
of  Iceland  and  St.  Kilda ;  for  it  was  almost  entirely  referrible 
to  one  single  disease,  "  Trismus  nascentium,"  or,  "  Lock-jaw 
of  the  New-bom ; "  and  this  disease  has  diminished  in  exact 
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proportion  to  the  improyement  of  the  places  it  previotialy 
infested,  in  respect  to  ventilation  and  cleanliness.  Thus,  it  is 
80  rare  for  a  case  of  it  now  to  occur  in  London,  that  many 
practitioners  of  large  experience  have  never  seen  the  disease. 
In  the  Dublin  Lying-in  Hospital,  the  number  of  deaths  from 
it  has  been  reduced  to  three  or  four  yearly.  And  there  can- 
not be  a  reasonable  doubt,  that,  by  due  attention  to  the  same 
conditions,  it  might  be  exterminated  from  Iceland  and  &om 
St  Kilda.  There  is  scarcely,  in  fact,  a  disease  incident  to 
humanity,  which  is  mo/e  completely  preventible  than  this ; 
and  yet  the  annual  sacrifice  of  li£s  which  it  formerly  caused 
in  G\xs  own  country  alone,  might  have  been  reckoned  by  tens 
of  thousands. 

Although  the  pecuHar  susceptibiltty  of  the  constitution  of 
children,  gives  to  foul  air  and  other  causes  of  disease  a  much 
more  destructive  influence  over  them,  than  the  like  causes 
have  over  persons  more  advanced  in  life,  yet  it  is  now  well 
ascertaiQed  that  the  rate  of  mortality  among  different  classes 
of  the  community  varies  in  a  degree  which  bears  a  very  close 
relation  to  the  nature  of  the  conditions  under  which  they  live. 
Thus,  whilst  the  annual  average  number  of  deaths  in  the  whole 
of  England  and  Wales  is  about  22  out  of  every  thousand 
persons  living,  there  are  localities  in  which  the  annnal 
average  exceeds  50  in  a  thousand,  and  others  in  which  it  falls 
as  low  as  II  in  a  thousand.  And  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable, 
that  the  difference  is  almost  entirely  referrible  to  the  mortality 
produced  by  Fevers  and  allied  diseases,  which,  as  experience 
has  now  folly  demonstrated,  are  absolutely  preventihle  by  due 
attention  to  the  ordinary  conditions  of  health. 

As  the  population  of  England  and  Wales  may  at  present  be 
estimated  at  about  twenty  millions,  and  its  actual  mortality  at 
about  440,000,  what  may  be  termed  its  inevitable  mortality — 
arising  &om  diseases  that  would  not  be  directly  affected  by 
sanitary  improvements — ^would  be  only  one  hal^  or  220,000 ; 
80  that  the  same  number  of  lives  may  be  considered  to  be 
annually  sacrificed  by  the  public  neglect  of  the  means  of  pre- 
serving them, — the  deaths  from  typhus  alone  being  no  fewer 
than  50,000.  •  But  as  it  is  scarcely  to  be  supposed  that  every 
part  of  our  population  <jom^  be  placed  in  conditions  as  favour- 
able as  those  which  prevail  where  the  rate  of  mortality  is 
the  lowest,  we  may  take  13  per  thousand  as  the  average  to 
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whicli  it  may  be  safely  affirmed,  on  the  basis  of  actual  expe- 
rience, that  the  annual  mortality  may  be  reduced,  by  such 
efficient  sanitary  measures  as  render  the  dwellings  of  the  mass 
of  the  population  fit  for  human  habitation ;  this  would  give 
an  annu^  mortality  for  England  and  Wales   of  260,000, 
showing  a  saving  of  180,000  lives  annually  in  that  one  por- 
tion of  the  British  empire.     And  it  must  be  remembered 
that  this  amount  of  mortality  represents  a  vastly  greater 
amount  of  sickness,  since,  for  every  death,  there  are  numerous 
cases  of  severe  illness ;  so  that  it  would  be  scarcely  too  much 
to  affirm  that  at  least  a  million  out  of  the  whole  number  of 
such  cases    annually  oocuning,   are    preventible,   like    the 
180,000  deaths,  by  adequate  provisions  for  the  supply  of  pure, 
air  and  water,  ahd  by  efficient  sewerage  for  the  removal  of 
decomposing  matters.     It  cannot  be  doubted  that,  even  in 
a  mere  pecuniary  point  of  view,  the  expense  of  such  arrange- 
ments would  be  amply  compensated  by  the  prevention  of  a 
vast  amount  of  that  loss  of  productive  labour  of  various 
kinds,  which  is  at  present  due  to  disease  ;  and,  considered  on 
the  large  scale,  as  a  question  of  social  economy,  the  import- 
ance of  sanitary  legislation  can  scarcely  be  over-rated.     But 
mnch  cannot  be  expected  to  be  done  in  this  direction,  until 
such  an  intelligent  public  opinion  shall  have  been  created,  by 
the  general  diffusion  of  sound  physiological  information,  as 
shall  be  sufficiently  forcible  to  bear  down  the  self-interested 
opposition  of  those,  who  do  not  see  that  the  value  of  their 
property  will  be  permanently  increased  at  least  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  money  judiciously  expended  upon  it. 

A  more  ren[iarkable  illustration  of  what  is  to  be  effected  by 
sanitary  improvements  can  scarcely  be  adduced,  than  that 
which  is  presented  by  the  comparison  between  the  locality 
termed  "the  Potteries,"  in  the  immediate^ vicinity  of  Ken- 
sington, and  the  "  Model  Lodging-houses,"  which  have  been 
erected  in  various  parts  of  the  Metropolis.  The  site  of  the 
group  of  dwellings  constituting  the  former  is  far  from  being 
insalubrious  in  itself  and  rows  of  handsome  houses  are  rising 
^p  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood ;  but  the  condition  of 
these  dwellings  is  most  iilthy.  A  few  years  ago,  as  many  as 
3,000  pigs  were  kept  in  this  locality  (the  number  has  since 
heen  somewhat  dinunished) ;  and  the  boiling  of  fat  and  other 
^^  which  is  carried  on  by  some  of  the  pig-feeder%  some- 
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times  tamts  the  air  for  a  mile  roiiii(L     Yery  few  of  the  tehe^ 
ments  have  any  -water-supply ;  the  wells  are  useless,  or  worse 
than  useless,  through  the  contamination  of  their  water  with 
putrescent  liquid  which  filters  down  into  them;  and  the 
drainage  of  the  dwellings  both  for  men  and  pigs  is  almost 
entirely  superficial,  being  chiefly  discharged  into  a  stagnant 
piece  of  water  called  the  "Ocean,"  which  is  covered  with 
a  filthy  slime  and  bubbles  with  poisonous  gases,  and  very 
commonly  has  dead  dogs  or  cats  floating  on  its  surface.     It  is 
difacult  to  conceive  anything  more  horribly  offensive  than 
the  rears  of  some  of  the  houses,  whose  yards  are  filled  with 
ordure  and  other  filth  collected  for  manure,  which  is  here 
.stored  for  weeks,  or  even  months,  until  an  opportunity  occurs 
for  selling  it.     And  even  the  public  ways  are  generally 
covered  with  black   putrescent    mire.      Now,   during  ten 
months  of  the  year  1852,  when  no  epidemic  prevailed,  as 
many  as  forty  deaths  occurred  in  the  Potteries,  out  of  a 
population  of   about  one  thousand, — the  mortality  being 
thus  at  the  rate  of  48  per  thousand  annually;    and  no 
fewer  ^wa.  four-fifths  of  these  deaths  occurred  at,  or  beneath, 
five  years  of  age.     In  the  .first  ten  months  of  1849,  when 
cholera  was  prevalent,  the  number  of  deaths  was  fifty,  or 
about  one  in  twenty  of  the  whole  population,  twenty-one  of 
these  being  due  to  cholera  and  diarrhoea,  and  twenty-nine  to 
typhus  and  other  diseases. — On  the  Other  hand,  in  the  whole 
population  of  the  "Model  Lodging-houses,"  amounting  to 
1,343,  only  seven  deaths  took  place  in  the  whole  twelve 
months  of  1852,  or  at  the  rate  of  scarcely  more  than  5  per 
thousand;  and  although  they  contain  a  large  proportion  of 
children,  yet  only  Ao^  the  number  of  deaths  occurred  below 
tm  years  old.    During  the  prevalence  of  the  cholera-epidemic, 
no  cases  of  that  disease  occurred  among  them,  although  it  was 
raging  in  their  various  neighbourhoods ;  and  from  the  time 
that  their  drainage  has  been  rendered  thoroughly  efficient,  no 
case  of  lever  has  presented  itself  among  their  inmates. 

The  experience  of  Cholerarepidemics  is  peculiarly  valuable, 
on  account  of  the  marked  tendency  of  this  disease  to  search 
out  and  expose  defects,  which  have  continued  to  produce 
other  diseases  year  after  year,  without  having  been  suspected 
as  the  causes  of  them.  The  greatest  severity  in  each  visita- 
tion has  shown  itself  in  identical  localities,  piOTided  thosoi 
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lemamed  in  the  same  foul  state  as  at  first ;  whilst  new  loca- 
lities have  heen  affected,  just  in  proportion  to  the  degree  in 
which  they  have  participated  in  the  same  conditions ;  and  those 
originally  attacked  have  escaped,  wherever  they  had  adopted 
the  requisite  means  of  purification.     Thus,  at  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne  and  Gateshead,  the  first  outbreak  occurred  in  the  very 
same  streets,  and  even  in  the  same  houses,  in  the  three  visi- 
tations of  1831,    1848,   and   1853.      An^  outbreak  which 
occurred  in  1853,  at  Luton,  in  Bedfordshire, — vrhere,  out  of 
a  population  of  126  persons,  inhabiting  twenty-five  houses, 
no  fewer  than  fifty-four  attacks  of  choleraic  disease,  fifteen  of 
them  fatal,  took  place  within  three  weeks, — ^was  most  dis- 
tinctly traceable  to  defect  of  sewerage,  which  had  been  pre- 
viously manifesting  its  malign  influence  on  the  general  health 
of  the  town.     And  the  fearful  pestilence  which  devastated 
the  neighbourhood  of  Golden  Square  (London)  in  the  autumn 
of  1854,  was  no  less  distinctly  traceable  to  the  contamination 
of  the  pump-water  by  the  bursting  of  a  sewer  into  the  welL 
On  the  other  hand,  Exeter  and  Nottingham,  which  suffered 
severely  in  the  first  epidemic,  escaped  comparatively  un- 
liarmed  in  the  subsequent  visitations;   and  this  result  is 
plainly  due  to  the  sanitary  improvements  which  had  been 
made  in  the  interval     In  1832  there  perished  of  the  epide- 
mic in  Exeter,   as  many  as   402,  out  of  a  population  of 
28,000,  or  no  fewer  than  one  in  seventy  ;  and  a  vast  amount  of 
Buffering,  with  a  heavy  expense,  was  entailed  upon  the  town. 
In  1848-9,  on  the  other  hand,  out  of  a  population  of  about 
32,600,  there  were  but  44  deaths,  or  less  than  one  in  seven 
hndred;   and   upwards  of  one-half  of  these    occurred  in 
a  angle  parish,  that  lies  very  low,  and  in  the  midst  of  putrid 
exhaktions  from  the  city  drains.      In  Nottingham,  with  a, 
population  of  50,000,  there  were  296  fatal  cases  of  cholera  in 
1832,  nearly  all  of  these  being  in  the  lower  part  of  the  town, 
which  was  ill-drained,  extremely  filthy,  and  densely  popu- 
lated; but  in  1848-9,  though  the  population  had  increased  to 
58,000,  the  number  of  deaths  from  cholera  was  no  more  than 
18,  all  of  these  occurring  in  localities,  which,  in  spite  of  ^hat 
W  been  done,  retained  much  of  their  previous  filth. 

The  foregoing"  are  only  samples  of  a  vast  number  of  Cseses 
which  might  be  adduced,  in  proof  of  the  absolute  preventi- 
l>ihty  of  Cholera,  and  of  other  diseases  of  the  same  class.     It 
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may  be  well  to  subjoin  a  few  additional  facts,  derived  from 
the  cholerarexperience  of  1848-9,  which,  from  its  general 
diffusion,  tested,  in  a  very  remarkable  degree,  the  relative 
healthfulness  of  different  provincial  towns,  and  of  different 
metropolitan  districts.  Thus,  among  the  whole  population  of 
the  ten  towns  of  Exeter,  Derby,  Cheltenham,  Leicester, 
Nottingham,  Eochdale,  Norwich,  Preston,  Hali&cs:,  and  Bir- 
mingham, amounting  to  657,000,  there  were  no  more  than 
238  deaths  from  cholera ;  whilst,  in  an  equal  population 
inhabiting  the  towns  of  Newcastle-under-Lyne,  Plymouth, 
Brighton,  Merthyr  Tydvil,  Portsea,  Tynemouth,  Wigan,  Hull, 
Wolverhampton,  and  Leeds,  the  number  of  deaths  w£is  no 
fewer  than  10,415,  or  forty-ikree  times  as  great.  So  again,  in 
twenty-five  Metropolitan  districts,  chiefly  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Thames,  having  a  total  population  of  about  310,000,  the 
number  of  deaths  from  cholera  was  only  389 ;  whilst  in 
twenty-two  districts,  almost  entirely  on  the  south  side  of  the 
river,  the  number  of  deaths,  out  of  a  population  of  almost 
exactly  the  same  amount,  was  5,932,  or  more  than  twelve 
times  as  great.  La  no  instance  is  there  the  least  difficulty  in 
accounting  for  these  contrasts.  They  all  point  to  the  same 
general  conclusion;  that,  namely,  of  the  immense  influence  . 
which  is  exercised  over  human  health  by  the  purity  of  the  air 
that  is  breathed,  and  of  the  water  that  is  drunk ;  and  it  is 
because  these  two  conditions  are  in  a  great  degree  capable  of 
public  regulation,  that  legislative  interference  has  so  much  in 
its  power,  and  is  so  imperatively  called  for  by  the  interests  of 
humanity,  which  speak  solemnly  and  distinctly  to  all  who 
claim  the  rnghta  of  property  in  the  foul  "  plague-spots  "  which 
deface  our  country,  of  their  bounden  duty  to  render  them  not 
unfit  for  human  occupation. 

But  although  the  magnitude  of  the  evils  resulting  from  the 
neglect  of  the  conditions  of  Public  Health,  gives  to  this  sub- 
ject the  first  claim  on  our  consideration,  yet  it  is  not  the  les^ 
important  that  every  individual  should  acquire  as  mucti- 
knowledge  of  the  constitution  of  his  body,  and  of  the  right? 
means  of  keeping  it  in  working  order,  as  wiU  save  him  fcooi- 
seriously  damaging  either  himself  or  other  people  by  hi^ 
ignorance  of  such  matters.  It  is  less  than  ten  years  since  s*- 
fearful  sacrifice  of  life  occurred  among  the  deck-passengers  oi«- 
board  the  Lish  steamer  "  Londonderry,"  who  were  orderecl^ 
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below  by  the  Captain  on  account  of  the  stormy  character  of 
the  weather,  and  on  whom  the  hatches  were  closed  down, 
although  the  cabin  which  was  crowded  by  them  had  scarcely 
any  other  means  of  yentilation.     Out  of  150  of  these  unfor- 
tunates, no  fewer  than  70  died  of  suffocation  before  the 
morning, — a  catastrophe  only  second  to  that  which  occurred 
in  the  "Bkck  Hole  of  Calcutta,"  in  which  123  out  of  146 
died  during  one  night's  confinement  in  a  room  eighteen  feet 
square,  provided  with  only  two  small  windows.     Yet  the 
Captaiu  of  the  "  Londonderry "  was  acquitted  of  aU  blame ; 
since  he  had  done  what  seemed  to  him  best  for  the  welfiEire  of 
his  passengers,  the  result  being  due  simply  to  his  astound- 
ing ignorance  of  the  fact  that  men  cannot  live  without  having 
air  to  breathe.     Not  a  year  passes  without  the  occurrence  of 
numerous  deaths  from  the  like  cause;   and  yet  these   are 
really  insignificant,  when  compared  with  the  vast  amount  of 
disease  which  is  constantly  attributable  to  inattention,  on  the 
part  of  individuals,  to  those  simple  means  of  securing  an 
adequate  supply  of  air  which  are  within  the  reach  of  every 
one.    And  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  respiratory  func- 
tion is  only  one  of  the  processes  whose  due  performance  has 
to  be  provided  for,  and  that  the  regulation  of  the  food  and 
drink,  of  the  excretions,  of  clothing  and  temperature,  of 
exercise  (bodily  and  mental)  and  repose,  and  of  the  repro- 
ductive functions,  all  fall  within  rules  which  it  is  the  pro- 
vince of  Physiology  to  prescribe,  we  see  how  vain  it  is  to 
expect  that  the  body  can  be  maintained  in  health,  without 
some  acquaintance  with  that  science,  or  at  least  with  the 
lules  which  it  lays  down.     For,  although  it  is  quite  true  that 
man  has  within  himself  certain  instincts  which  afford  him  a 
considerable  measure  of  guidance  in  all  these  particulars, — 
hmiger  and  thirst,  for  example,  leading  him   to  take  the 
sustenance  which  his  body  requires,  weariness  tempting  hiTn  to 
needed  repose,  and  so  on, — ^yet  it  is  no  less  certain  that  in  a 
state  of  artificial  civilisation  these  instincts  are  so  often  over^^ 
borne  by  acquired  tastes,  or  by  the  pressure  of  other  circum- 
stances, that  they  cannot  alone  be  safely  relied  on.     Hence  it 
is  all  the  more  important  that  the  rules  for  preserving  health 
should  be  based  on  an  inteUigent  knowledge  of  Physiological 
principles ;  otherwise,  Jike  the  natural  instincts,  they  are  likely 
to  be  put  aside  as  occasion  prompts ;  whereas,  in  proportion  as 
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the  individual  is  possessed  of  their  rationaUy  "will  he  be  likely 
to  shape  his  conduct  in  accordance  with  them. 

The  general  principles  of  Physiological  science,  again,  will 
be  likely  to  be  thoroughly  apprehended,  in  proportion  as  they 
are  based  on  an  extended  recognition  of  the  phenomena 
which  they  comprehend.  Every  physiologist  is  now  satisfied 
that  the  life  or  vital  actions  of  no  one  species  of  animal  can 
be  correctly  understood,  unless  compared  with  those  of  other 
tribes  of  different  conformation.  Hence,  for  the  student  of 
physiology  to  confine  himself  to  the  observation  of  what 
takes  place  in  Man  alone,  would  be  as  absurd  as  for  the  astro- 
nomer to  restrict  himself  to  the  observation  of  a  single  planet, 
or  for  the  chemist  to  endeavour  to  determine  the  properties  of 
a  metal  by  the  study  of  those  of  that  one  only.  There  is  not 
a  single  species  of  animal,  that  does  not  present  us  with  a  set 
of  facts  which  we  should  never  learn  but  by  observing  it ; 
and  many  of  the  facts  ascertained  by  the  observation  of  the 
simplest  and  most  common  animals,  throw  great  light  upon 
the  great  object  of  all  our  inquiries,  the  Physiology  of  Man. 
For  though  in  him  are  combined,  in  a  most  wonderful  and 
unequalled  manner,  the  various  faculties  which  separately 
exhibit  themselves  in  various  other  animals,  he  is  not  the 
most  favourable  subject  for  observing  their  action;  for  the 
obvious  reason  that  his  machinery  (so  to  speak)  is  rendered 
too  complex,  on  account  of  the  multitude  of  operations  it  has 
to  perform  :  so  that  we  often  have  to  look  to  the  lowest  and 
simplest  animals  for  the  explanation  of  what  is  obscure  in 
man,  their  actions  being  less  numerous,  and  the  conditions 
which  they  require  being  more  easily  ascertained. 

The  diflftision  of  Animal  life  is  only  one  degree  less  exten- 
sive than  that  of  vegetable  existence.  As  animals  cannot, 
like  plants,  obtain  their  support  directly  from  the  elements 
around,  they  cannot  maintain  life,  wh^re  life  of  some  kind 
has  not  preceded  them.  But  vegetation  of  the  humblest 
character  is  often  suf&cient  to  maintain  animals  of  the  highest 
xjlass.  Thus  the  lichen  that  grows  beneath  the  snows  of 
Lapland,  is,  for  many  months  in  the  year,  the  only  food  of 
the  rein-deer ;  and  thus  contributes  to  the  support  of  human 
taces,  which  depend  almost  solely  upon  this  useful  animal  for' 
their  existence.  "Eo  extremes  of  tem()erature  in  our  atmo- 
sphere seem  inconsistent  with  animal  life.    In  the  little  pools 
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foimed  by  the  temporary  influence  of  the  sun  upon  the  sur- 
&ce  of  the  arctic  snows,  animalcules  have  been  found  in 
a  state  of  activity ;  and  the  ocean  of  those  inhospitable  regions 
is  tenanted,  not  only  by  the  whales  and  other  monsters  which 
we  think  of  as  their  chief  inhabitants,  whose  massive  forms 
are  only  to  be  encountered  "  few  and  far  between,"  but  by 
the  shoals  of  smaller  fishes  and  inferior  animals  of  various 
kinds  upon  which  they  feed,  and  through  vast  fleets  of  which 
the  mariner  sails  for  many  miles  together. 

On  the  other  hand,  even  the  hottest  and  most  arid  portions 
of  the  sandy  deserts  of  Africa  and  Asia  are  inhabited  by 
animals  of  various  kinds,  provided  that  vegetables  can  find 
sustenance  there.  The  humble  and  toilsome  ants  make  these 
their  food,  and  become  in  turn  the  prey  of  the  cunning  ant- 
lion  and  of  the  agile  lizard ;  and  these  tyrants  are  in  their 
turn  kept  under  by  the  voracity  of  the  birds  which  are 
adapted  to  prey  upon  theni.  The  waters  of  the  tropical  ocean 
never  acquire  any  high  temperature,  owing  to  the  constant 
interchange  which  is  taking  plsice  between  them  and  those  of 
colder  regions ;  but  in  the  hot  springs  of  various  parts  of  the 
world,  we  have  examples  of  the  compatibility  of  even  the 
heat  of  almost  boiling  water  with  the  preservation  of  animal 
life.  Thus  in  a  hot  spring  at  Manilla  which  raises  the  ther- 
mometer to  187°,  and  in  another  in  Barbary  whose  usual  tem- 
perature is  172°,  fishes  have  been  seen  to  flourish,  Pishes 
bave  heen  thrown  up  in  very  hot  water  from  the  crater  of  a 
Tolcano,  which,  from  their  Hvely  condition,  was  apparently 
their  natural  residence.  Small  caterpillars  have  been  found 
in  hot  springs  of  the  temperature  of  205  ° ;  and  small  black 
l)eetles,  which  died  when  plsiced  in  cold  water,  in  the  hot 
sulphur  baths  of  Albano.  Intestinal  worms  within  the  body 
of  a  carp  have  been  seen  ahve  after  the  boiling  of  the  fish  for 
eating ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  some  httle  snail-shells,  which 
seemed  to  have  been  dried  up  within  them,  have  been  caused 
to  revive  by  placing  the  shells  in  hot  water  for  the  purpose  of 
cleaning  them. 

The  lofty  heights  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  dark  and 
layless  depths  of  the  ocean,  are  tenanted  by  anitnals  of 
beautiful  organisation  and  wonderful  powers.  Vast  flights  of 
butterflies,  the  emblems  of  summer  and  sunshine,  may  some- 
times be  seen  above  tne  highest  peaks  of  the  Alps,  almost 
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touchmg  with  their  fragile  wings  the  hard  surface  of  the 
never-melting  snow.  The  gigantic  condor  or  vulture  of  the 
Andes  has  heen  seen  to  soar  on  its  widely-expanded  wings 
far  ahove  the  highest  peak  of  Chimborazo,  where  the  baro- 
meter would  have  sunk  below  ten  inches.  The  existence  of 
marine  fishes  has  been  ascertained  at  a  depth  of  from  500  to 
600  fathoms ;  and  in  the  deep  recesses  of  those  caverns  in 
Styria  and  Camiola,  which  are  inhabited  by  the  curious 
Proteus  (ZooL.  §  532),  numerous  species  of  insects  are  found, 
all  of  which,  however,  like  the  Proteus,  are  blind. 


Having  thus  glsmced  at  some  of  those  facts  which  demon- 
strate the  practical  importance  of  the  study  of  Physiology, 
and  having  indicated  the  mode  in  which  that  study  should 
be  pursue(^  it  remains  to  offer  a  few  observations  upon  its 
value  with  reference  to  the  culture  and  discipline  of  the 
mind  itsel£  One  of  its  great  advantages  is,  that  it  not 
only  calls  forth,  in  a  degree  second  to  no  other,  both  the 
observing  and  the  reckoning  powers;  but  that  it  offers  so 
much  that  is  attractive  by  its  novelty  to  those  who  enter 
upon  it  seriously,  and  make  it  an  object  of  regular  pursuit. 
Por  it  affords  abundant  opportunities,  even  to  the  beginner, 
of  adding  to  the  common  stock  of  information  respecting  the 
structure  and  habits  of  the  vast  number  of  Hving  beings  that 
people  our  globe.  The  immense  variety  of  the  objects  which 
come  under  the  investigation  of  the  physiologist,  so  far  f£om 
discouraging  the  learner,  should  have  the  effect  of  stimulating 
his  exertions,  by  .opening  to  him  new  fields  for  productive 
cultivation.  Of  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  organised  crea- 
tion, little  is  certainly  known.  Of  no  single  species, — of 
none  of  our  commonest  native  animals, — ^not  even  of  Man 
himself^ — can  our  knowledge  be  r^arded  as  anything  but  im- 
perfect. Of  the  meanest  and  shnplest  forms  of  ammal  life,  we 
know  perhaps  even  less  than  we  do  of  the  more  elevated  and 
complex ;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  phenomena  of  the 
most  surprising  nature  yet  remain  to  be  discovered  by  patient 
observation  of  their  addons.  It  was  not  until  very  recently, 
that  the  existence  of  a  most  extraordinary  series  of  metamor- 
phoses, more  wonder&d  than  those  of  the  insect,  has  beea 
discovered  in  the  jelly-fish  of  our  seas^  in  the  barnacles  that 
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aCtaeli  themselyes  to  floating  pieces  of  timber,  and  in  the  crabs, 
lobsters,  and  sbiimps  of  our  shores.  The  very  best  accounts 
we  hare,  of  the  structure,  habits,  and  economy  of  the  lower 
tribes  of  animals,  have  been  furnished  to  us  by  individuals 
who  did  not  think  it  beneath  them  to  devote  many  years  to 
the  study  of  a  single  species;  and  as  there  are  very  few 
which  have  been  thus  fully  investigated,  there  is  ample 
opportunity  for  ever^  one  to  suit  his  own  taste  in  the  choice 
of  an  object 

And  none  but  those  who  have  tried  the  experiment,  can 
hnn.  an  estimate  of  tHe  pleasure  which  the  study  of  Nature 
is  capable  of  affording  to  its  votaries.  There  is  a  simple 
pleasure  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  worth  to  many  far 
more  than  the  acquisition  of  wealth.  There  is  a  pleasure  in 
looking  in  upon  its  growing  stores,  and  watching  the  expan- 
sion of  the  mind  which  embraces  it,  far  above  that  which  the 
miser  feels  in  the  grovelling  contemplation  of  his  hard-sought 
pelf  There  is  a  pleasure  in  making  it  useful  to  others,  com- 
parable at  least  to  that  which  the  man  of  generous  benevo- 
lence feels  in  ministering  to  their  relief  with  his  purse  or  his 
sympathy.  There  is  a  pleasure  in  the  contemplation  of  beauty 
and  harmony,  wherever  presented  to  us.  And  are  not  all 
these  pleasures  increased,  when  we  are  made  aware, — as  in  the 
study  of  l^ature  we  soon  become, — that  the  sources  of  them 
are  never-ending,  and  that  our  enjoyment  of  them  becomes 
more-intense  in  proportion  to  the  comprehensiveness  of  our 
fcaowledge  ?  And  does  not  the  feeling  that  we  are  not  look- 
ing upon  the  inventions  or  contrivances  of  a  skilfnl  human 
artificer,  but  studying  the  wonders  of  a  Creative  Design 
infinitely  more  skilfcd,  immeasurably  heighten  all  these 
sources  of  gratification?  If  it  is  not  every  one  who  can 
feel  <ill  these  motives, .  cannot  every  one  feel  the  force  of 
some? 

There  is  certainly  no  science  which  more  constantly  and 
forcibly  brings  before  the  mind  the  power,  the  wisdom,  and 
the  goodness  of  the  Creator.  For  whilst  the  Astronomer  has 
to  seek  for  the  proofe  of  these  attributes  in  the  motions  and 
adjustments  of  a  universe,  whose  nearest  member  is  at  a 
distance  which  imagination  can  scarcely  realize,  the  Physio- 
logist finds  them  in  the  meanest  worm  that  we  tread  beneath 
our  feel^  or  in  the  humblest  zoophyte  dashed  by  the  waves 
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upon  our  shores,  no  less  than  in  the  gigantic  whale,  or  massivQ 
elephant.  And  the  wonderful  diversity  which  exists  amongst 
the  several  tribes  of  animals,  presents  us  with  a  continual 
variety  in  the  mode  in  which  these  adjustments  are  made, 
that  prevents  us  from  ever  growing  weary  in  the  search. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  affording  us  such  interesting  objects 
of  regular  study,  that  the  bounty  of  Nature  is  exhibited. 
Perhaps  it  is  even  more  keenly  felt  by  the  mind  which, 
harassed  by  the  cares  of  the  world,  or  vexed  by  its  disap- 
pointments, or  fatigued  by  severer  studies,  seeks  refuge  in 
her  calm  retirement,  and  allows  her  sober  gladness  to  exert 
its*  cheering  and  tranquillizLug  influence  on  the  spirit. 

"  "With  tender  ministrations,  thou,  0  Nature, 
Healest  thy  wandering  and  distracted  child ; 
Thou  pourest  on  him  thy  soft  influences, 
Thy  sunny  hues,  fair  forms,  and  breathing  sweets. 
The  melody  of  woods,  and  winds,  and  waters.- — 
Till  he  relent,  and  can  no  more  endure 
To  be  a  jarring  and  dissonant  thing 
Amidst  the  general  voice  and  minstrelsy, — 
But  bursting  into  tears  wins  back  his  way. 
His  angry  spirit  healed  and  harmonized 
By  the  benignant  touch  of  love  and  mercy." 

COLXBIDGX. 


DisrmcnYB  ohabactebs  of  oeganized  bodies.       It 
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or    THB    VITAL    OPERATIONS  OF  ANIKAUS,    AND    THB    INSTBUMEiniB  BT 

WHICH  THBT  ABB  FBRVOBMBD. 

1.  Living  beings,  whether  belonging  to  the  Animal  or  to 
the  Vegetable  kingdom,  are  distinguished  from  the  masses  of 
inert  matter  of  which  the  Mineral  kingdom  is  made  up,  by 
peculiarities  of  form  and  size,  of  structure,  of  elementary 
composition,  and  of  actions. — ^Wherever  a  definite  form  is 
exhibited  by  Mineral  substances,  it  is  bounded  by  plane 
surfeces,  straight  lines,  and  angles,  and  is  the  effect  of  the 
process  of  crystallization,  in  which  particles  of  like  nature 
arrange  themselves  on  a  determinate  plan,  so  as  to  produce  a 
regolar  aggregation;  and  there  is,  probably,   no  Inorganic 
element  or  combination  which  is  not  capable  of  assuming  such 
a  form,  if  placed  in  circumstances  adapted  to  the  manifestation 
of  its  tendency  to  do  so.     The  number  of  different  crystalline 
forms  is  by  no  means  large  ;*  and  as  many  substances  crystal- 
lize in  several  dissimilar  forms,  whilst  crystals  resembling  one 
another  in  form  often  have  a  great  diversity  of  composition, 
there  iss  no  constant  correspondence  between  the  crystaUine 
forms  and  tha  essential  nature  of  the  greater  number  of 
mineral  substances.     If  that  peculiar  arrangement  of  the 
molecules  which  constitutes  crystallization  should  be  wanting, 
so  that  simple  cohesive  attraction  is  exercised  in  bringing 
them  together,  without  any  general  control  over  their  direc- 
tion, an  indefinite  or  shapeless  figure  is  the  result     With 
this  indefiniteness  of  form,  there  is  an  absence  of  any  limit 
whatever  in  regard  to  me :  a  crystal  may  go  on  increasing 
oontrnuously,  so  long  as  there  is  new  material  supplied ;  but 
tins  new  material  is  deposited  upon  its  surface  merely,  and 
its  addition  involves  no  interstitial  change ;  the  older  particles, 
which  were  first  deposited,  and  which  continue  to  form  the 
nucleus  of  the  crystal,  remaining  just  as  they  were.     In  Or- 
ganized bodies,  on  the  other  hand,  we  meet  with  convex 
fliir£Euses  and  rounded  outlines,  and  with  a  general  absence  of 
angolaiity ;  and  the  simplest  grades,  both  of  Animal  and  of 
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Vegetable  life,  present  themselves  under  a  shape  which  ap- 
proaches more  or  less  closely  to  the.  globular.     From  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  each  species  has  a  certain  characteristic 
form,  by  which  it  is  distinguished ;  this  form,  however,  often 
presents  marked  diversities  at  different  periods  of  life,  and 
it  is  also  liable  to  vary  within  certain  limits  among  the 
individuals  of  which  the  species  is  composed.     The  size  of 
Organized  structures,  like  their  form,  is  restrained  within 
tolerably  definite  limits,  which  may  nevertheless  vary  to  a 
certain  extent  among  the  individuals  of  the  same  species. 
These  limits  are  most  obvious  in  the  higher  animals,  whilst 
they  seem    almost    to  disappear  among  certain    members 
both  of  the  Animal  and  the  Vegetable  kingdoms,  which  tend 
to  increase  themselves  almost  indefinitely  by  a  process  of 
gemmation  or  budding,  so  as  to  produce  aggregations  of 
enormous  size.     Such  aggregations,  however,  being  formed 
by  the  repetition  of  similar  parts,  which  can  maintain  their 
existence  when  detached  from  one  another,   may,  in  some 
sense,  be  regarded  as  clusters  of  distinct  organisms,  rather 
than  as  single  individuals.     Such  is  the  case,  for  example, 
with  the  wide-spreading  foreSt-tree,  and  with  those  enormous 
masses  of  coral  of  which  reefs  and  islands  are  composed  in 
the  Polynesian  Archipelago.     For  every  separate  leaf-bud  of 
the  tree,  like  every  single  polype  of  the  coral,  if  detached 
from  its  stock,  can,  under  favourable  circumstances,  perfona 
all  the  functions  of  life,  and  can  develop  it^eK  into  a  ne^ 
fabric  resembling  that  from  which  it  was  separated. 

2*  The  differences  between  Organized  and  Inorganic  bodies, 
in  regard  to  their  structure,  are  much  more  important  tha» 
those  which  relate  to  their  external  configuration. .  Every 
particle  of  a  mineral  substance,  in  which  there  has  not  been 
a  i?iere  mixture  of  components,  exhibits  the  same  properties 
Hs  those  possessed  by  the  whole ;  the  minutest  atom  of  car- 
bonate of  lime,  for  instance,  has  aU  the  properties  of  a  crystal 
of  calc-spar,  were  it  as  large  as  a  mountain.     Hence  it  is  tJ*® 
essential  nature  of  an  Inorganic  body  that  each  of  its  particl©^ 
possesses  a  separate  individuality,  and  has  no  relation  but 
that  of  juxtaposition  to  the  other  particles  associated  witb 
itself  in  one  mass. — ^The  Organized  structure,  on  the  othe^^ 
hand,  receives  its  designation  from  being  made  up  of  a  greater 
or  less  number  of  dissimilar  parts  or  organs ;  each  of  thes^ 
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being  theizistraiQiaiit  of  some  special  action  or  function^  which 
it  performs  under  certain  conditions ;  and  the  concurrence  of 
all  these  actions  being  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
fltructoie  in  its  noimal  or  legular  state.     Hence  there,  is  a 
lelation  of  mutual  dependence  among  the  parts  of  an  Organized 
fikbric,  which  is  quite  distinct  from  that  of  mere  proximity ; 
and  this  relation  is  most  intimate,  not  in  the  case  of  those 
beings  which  have  the  greatest  multiplication  of  parts,  but 
among  those  in  which  there  is  the  greatest  dissimilarity 
among  the  actions  of  the  several  organs.    Thus  it  has  been 
just  &hown  that  among  Plants  and  Zoophytes,  a  small  fraction 
of  an  organism  may  live  independently  of  the  rest;   the 
necessary  condition  being  that  it  shall  either  itself  contain 
all  the  organs  essential  to  life,  or  shall  be  capable  of  pro- 
ducing them, — ^as  when  the  leaf-bud  develops  rootlets  for 
its  nutrition.     This  "vegetative  repetition,*'  and  consequent 
capacity  of  sustaining  the  loss  of  Iwge  portions  of  the  fabric, 
stOl  shows  itself  in  animals  much  higher  in  the  scale  than 
Zoophytes ;  thus  it  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  with  Star-fish 
in  which  not  only  one  or  two,  out  of  the  five  similar  arms, 
but  even  three  or  four,  have  been  lost,  without  the  destruction 
of  the  animal's  life ;  and  this  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  these 
anns  are  not  simply  members  for  locomotion  or  prehension, 
but  are  really  divisions  of  the  body,  containing  prolongations 
of  the  stomach.     In  like  manner,  many  of  the  Worm  tribes, 
whose  bodies  show  a  longitudinal  repetition  of  similar  parts, 
can  lose  a  large  number  of  their  joints  without  sustaining  any 
considerable  damage.     In  the  bodies  of  the  higher  animals, 
Wever,  where  there  are  few  or  no  such  repetitions  (save 
in  the  two  lateral  halves  of  the  body),  and  where  there  is, 
consequently,  a  greater  diversity  in  character  and  function 
^tween  the  different  organs,  the  mutual  dependence  of  their 
actions  upon  one  another  is  much  more  intimate,  and  the  loss 
of  a  single  part  is  much  more  likely  to  endanger  the  existence 
of  the  whole.     Such  structures  are  said  to  be  more  higMy 
^anized  than  those  of  the  lower  classes;  the  principle  of 
**  division  of  labour "  being  carried  much  further  in  them, 
'much  greater  variety  of  objects  being  attained,  and  a  much 
lugher  perfection  in  the  accomplishment  of  them  being  thus 
provided  for.     Thus  the  individuality  of  a  plant  or  a  zoo- 
phyte may  be  said  to  reside  in  each  of  its  multiplied  parts  j 

c2 
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whilst  that  of  one  of  the  higher  aniTnalfl  resides  in  the  sruii 
of  all  its  organs. 

3.  The  very  simplest  Organized  fabric  is  further  dis* 
tinguished  from  Inorganic  bodies  by  marked  differences  in 
regard  to  intimate  structure  and  consistence.  Inorganic  sub- 
stances can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  possessing  a  structure, 
since  their  perfection  consists  in  their  homogeneousness  and 
their  solidity.  It  is  the  essential  character  of  Organized 
fabrics,  on  the  other  hand,  that  they  are  formed  by  a  com- 
bination of  solid  aud  liquid  components,  so  intimately 
combined  and  arranged  as  to  impart  a  heterogeneous  char 
racter  to  almost  every  portion  of  their  substance ;  and  in  all 
the  parts  which  are  most  actively  concerned  in  the  vital 
operations,  softness  of  texture  seems  an  essential  condition, — 
those  parts  only  being  so  consolidated  as  to  acquire  anything 
comparable  to  the  density  of  mineral  bodies,  which  are 
destined  to  possess  the  simply  physical  property  of  resistance, 
so  as  to  be  subservient  either  to  support^  to  protection,  or 
to  mechanical  movement.  A  comparison  between  the  pulpy 
portion  of  the  leaves  of  Plants  and  the  heartwood  of  the  stem, 
between  the  membranous  tissues^f  the  Coral-polypes  and  the 
stony  masses  which  they  form,  between  the  firm  shell  of  the 
Crab  or  the  Oyster  and  the  substance  of  the  included  body, 
or  between  the  solid  bones  of  Man  and  the  flesh  which  clothes 
them,  will  serve  to'  illustrate  this  principle.  It  is  in  such 
solidified  portions  of  the  Organized  &.bric,  that  the  greatest 
resemblance  exists  to  Inorganic  bodies;  but  even  these 
portions  all  pass  through  the  condition  of  soft  tissue,  the 
consolidation  of  which  is  effected  by  the  deposit  of  some 
hardening  material  (generally  carbonate  or  phosphate  of  lime), 
in  its  interstices. — ^It  is  by  the  reaction  which  is  continually 
taking  place*  between  the  solid  and  the  liquid  parts  of 
Organized  structures,  that  their  integrity  is  maintained.  For 
we  shall  And  it  to  be  a  result  of  their  peculiar  composition, 
that  they  are  prone  to  continual  decay ;  and  this  decay  would 
speedily  destroy  them  altogether,  if  it  were  not  compensated 
by  new  formation.  The  materials  for  their  reproduction 
must  always  be  presented  to  the  tissues  in  a  liquid  state,  and 
all  the  dead  and  decomposiug  matter  must  be  reduced  to  the 
same  form,  in  order  that  it  may  be  carried  off;  so  that  the 
jLateimingling  or  mutual  penetration  of  solids  and  liquids^  in. 
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the  minutest  parts  of  Organized  l3odieSy  is  a  necessary  conditioa 
of  their  existence. 

4.  Organized  structures  are  further  distinguished  from  In- 
Oigasic  masses  by  the  peculiarity  of  their  chemical  constitution^ 
Tfis  peculiarity  does  not  consist,  however,  in  the  presence  of 
any  elementary  substances  which  are  not  found  elsewhere ; 
for  all  the  elements  of  which  Organized  bodies  are  composed, 
exist  abundantly  in  the  world  around.     This,  indeed,  is  a 
necessary  consequence  of  the  mode  in  which  they  are  built 
up;  for  that  which  the  parent  communicates  in  giving  origin 
to  a  new  being,  is  not  the  structure  itself^  but  the  capacity  to 
&nn  that  structure  &om  materials  supplied  to  it ;  and  it  is 
by  progressively  converting  these  materials  to  its  own  use, 
that  the  germ  develops  itself  into  the  complete  fabric. — ^Now 
ont  of  about  severity  simple  or  elementary  substances  which 
are  known  to  occujr  in  iJie  Mineral  world,  not  above  twenty 
present  themselves  as  constituents  of  Vegetable  and  Animsd 
fibrics ;  and  many  of  these  occur  there  in  extremely  minute 
propoition.     Some  of  them,  indeed,  appear  to  be  introduced 
nierelyto  answer  certain  chemical  or  mechanical  purposes; 
and  ihe  composition  of  the  parts  which  possess  the  highest 
Titd  endowments  is  extremely  uniform.     They  are  nearly  all 
formed  at  the  expense  of  certain  "  organic  compounds,"  which 
are  made  up  of  the  four  elementary  substances,  oxygen,  hy- 
drogen, carbon,  and  nitrogen ;  and  these  elements  appear  to 
be  nnited, — ^not  as  in  the  case  of  inorganic  compounds,  two 
by  two,  or  after  the  binary  m0thod,-^but  all  four  together, 
80  as  to  form  a  compound  atom  of  great  complexity.     Thus 
common  nitre  is  regarded  as  a  binary  compound  of  nitric  acid 
and  potass,  since  it  can  be  decomposed  into  those  two  con- 
stituents and  can  be  re-formed  by  their  union;  and  in  the 
same  manner,  its  nitric  acid  is  a  binary  compound  of  nitrogen 
and  oxygen,  whilst  its  potass  is  a  binary  compound  of  potassium 
and  oxygen.     But  neither  albumen  nor  gelatine,  which  are 
the  principal  materials  of  the  animal  tissues,  can  be  resolved 
into  any  two  other  substances,  by  the  union  of  which  it  can 
be  re-formed ;  and  when  once  it  haa  been  decomposed  by  che- 
Bucal  agencies,  no  means  known  to  the  chemist  can  reproduce 
it    Albumen  can,  in  fact,  be  generated  only  by  the  living 
Plant,  at  the  expense  of  the  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and 
sutrogeuy  which  it  draw$  from  the  elements  around ;  and 
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gelatine  can  only  be  formed  in  the  animal  body  by  a  meta- 
morphosis of  the  albumen  which  it  derives  from  the  Plants 
The  peculiar  mode  in  which  the  elements  of  these  substances 
are  held  together,  renders  them  very  prone  to  decomposition  ; 
so  that  Organized  bodies,  when  no  longer  alive,  rapidly  pass 
into  decay,  unless  they  are  secluded  from  the  contact  of 
oxygen,  or  are  kept  at  a  very  low  temperature.  Such  decay, 
however,  is  continually  taking  place  during  life,  and  would 
make  itself  obvious  if  its  products  were  not  carried  out  of 
the  eystem  as  fast  as  they  are  generated  within  it  It 
essentially  consists  in  the  resolution  of  the  four  principal 
components  of  organic  compounds — carbon,  hydrogen,  oxy- 
gen, and  nitrogen,  in  combination  with  oxygen  drawn  from 
the  atmosphere — ^into  the  three  binary  compounds,  water, 
carbonic  acid,  and  ammonia,  which  thus  restore  to  the  In- 
organic world  the  original  materials  of  Organized  fabrics,  in. 
the  very  forms  from  which  those  materials  were  first  derived 
by  the  agency  of  the  growing  Plant.  (See  Vbget.  Physiol.) 
5.  It  is,  however,  by  their  peculiar  actions,  that  living 
Organisms  are  most  completely  differentiated  from  the  inert 
bodies  of  which  the  Mineral  kingdom  ia  composed.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  of  many  of  the  changes  which  take 
place  during  the  life  of  an  Organized  being,  a  large  proportion 
(especially  in  the  Animal  kingdom)  are  effected  by  the  direct 
agency  of  physical  and  chemical  forces ;  and  tiiere  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  these  forces  have  any  other  operation 
in  the  living  body,  than  they  would  have  otU  of  it  under 
similar  circumstances.  Thus  the  propulsion  of  the  blood  by 
the  heart,  through  the  large  vessels,  is  a  purely  mechanical 
phenomenon;  as  is  also  the  movement  of  the  limbs  by  the 
lever-action  of  the  forces  brought  to  bear  on  their  bone& 
So,  again,  the  digestive  operations  which  take  place  in  the 
stomach  are  of  a  purely  chemical  nature ;  and  the  interchange 
of  gases  between  the  air  and  the  blood,  which  takes  place  in 
the  act  of  respiration,  must  be  regarded  in  the  same  light. — 
But  after  every  possible  allowance  has  been  made  for  the 
operation  of  physical  and  chemical  forces  in  the  living  or- 
ganism, there  stiU.  remain  a  large  number  of  phenomena 
which  cannot  be  in  the  least  explained  by  them,  and  which 
must  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  an  agency  that  differs  from 
these  as  they  differ  from  each  other ;  and  this  agency,  which 
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k  recognised  by  the  effects  it  produces — ^in  the  same  manner 
as  we  recognise  heat  or  electricity  by  their  effects — ^may  be 
conyeniently  designated  vital  force?-  Thus,  to  revert  to  our 
previous  illustrations,  the  mechanical  power  employed  in  the 
propulsion  of  the  blood,  or  in  the  movements  of  the  limbs,  is 
evolved  by  muscxdar  contraction,  a  phenomenon  altogether 
pecuHar  to  the  living  muscle ;  and  the  muscle  derives  its  pro- 
perty of  contractUity  from  the  previous  development  of  its 
peculiar  tissue  in  the  act  of  nutrition.  So  the  solvent 
fluids  by  which  the  digestion  of  food  is  accomplished,  are 
Beparated  from  the  blood  by  an  act  of  secretion,  which  can 
oiJy  be  performed  by  a  glandular  apparatus  in  the  living 
waUs  of  the  alimentary  canal  And  the  materials  for  the 
nutrition  of  the  muscular  tissue,  and  for  the  secretion  of  the 
digestive  solvent,  as  of  all  the  other  acts  of  nutrition  and 
secretion  which  are  continually  going  on  in  the  living  body,  are 
derived  from  the  blood, — a  Uquid  which  possesses  properties 
yeiy  different  (as  we  shall  hereafter  see)  from-  any  mere 
mixture  of  chemical  compounds,  and  which  is  prepared  by 
actions  totally  beyond  the  power  of  the  chemist  to  imitate, — ► 
the  laboratory  of  the  living  organism  being  requisite  for  their 
performance. 

6.  The  whole  assemblage  of  vital  actions  whi^h  is  pep- 
formed  by  the  Hving  Animal,  may  be  arranged  under  two 
principal  groups ;  one  of  them  consisting  of  tibose  which  are 
directly  concerned  in  the  development  and  maintenance  of 
its  Organized  fabric ;  the  other  including  all  those  by  which 
it  is  brought  into  conscious  relation  with  the  world  around. 
The  former  group  includes  the  acts  of  digestion,  absorptiob, 
and  assimilation,  by  which  the  nutritive  materials  are  pre- 
pared for  becoming  part  of  the  living  fabric ;  the  circulation 
of  the  assimilated  materials  through  tiie  body ;  their  conver- 
sion, by  the  act  of  nutrition,  into  the  solid  textures;  the 
formation  of  various  secretions,  having  various  purposes  to 
serve  in  the  economy ;  the  removal,  by  the  acts  of  respiration 

*  The  Author  has  elsewhere  given  his  reasons  for  the  belief,  that 
Vital  force  bears  the  same  "correlation"  to  the  Physieal  and  Chemical 
foroefl,  as  the  latter  bear  to  each  other;  but  the  discussion  of  this  sub- 
ject is  not  suited  to  an  elementary  treatise ;  and  the  essential  peculiarity 
of  the  manifestations  of  -vital  force  in  the  phenomena  of  life,  requires 
that  it  should  be  treated  as  belonging  to  a  distinct  category. 
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and  excretion,  of  the  effete  matters  mtli  wliich  the  blood  be- 
comes charged  by  the  decomposition  continually  going  on  in 
the  body ;  the  maintenance  of  animal-heat  by  the  same  process ; 
and  the  act  of  reproduction,  whereby  the  race  is  perpetuated, 
in  spite  of  the  limited  duration  of  the  individual  The  fore- 
going, which  are  for  the  most  part  common  to  the  Animal  and 
the  Plant,  are  termed  Organic  Functions,  or  Functions  of 
Vegetative  life.  But,  in  addition  to  these,  it  is  the  character- 
istic of  Animals  generally,  that  they  are  sensible  to  impressions 
made  by  surrounding  objects,  so  that  they  possess  some  con- 
scioumess  of  what  is  going  on  about  them ;  and  that  they  also 
possess  the  power  of  re-acting  on  those  objects  by  movements 
of  their  own,  so  as  to  change  either  their  own  places,  or 
the  places  of  surrounding  objects  in  relation  to  them- 
selves. These  two  functions,  sensibility  and  the  power  of 
spontaneous  m/)tiony  being  peculiar  to  animals,  are  distin^ 
guished  as  Animal  Functions,  or  Functions  of  Ammal  life.  In 
the  higher,  animals,  they  are  the  most  important  and  charac- 
teristic phenomena  of  their  existence ;  so  that  it  would  seem 
as  if  the  whole  assemblage  of  organic  functions  had  no  other 
destination  in  them,  than  to  build  up  and  keep  in  order  the 
apparatus  by  which  the  functions  of  animal  life  are  performed. 
But  thi,  state  of  ttiings  is  entirely  reversed  among  those 
lower  tribes  of  animals  which  border  most  closely  on  the 
Vegetable  kingdom ;  for  we  find  that  among  such,  the  mani- 
festations of  sensibility  and  power  of  spontaneous  movement 
are  so  feeble,  that  it  may  be  doubted  whether  these  attributes 
are  really  present  in  them ;  and  even  in  higher  orders,  there 
are  many  in  which  the  proper  animal  powers  are  in  such  a 
low  grade  of  development,  that  they  appear  as  if  they  were 
destined  merely  to  minister  to  the  organic  functions. 
.  7.  Thus,  although  the  characteristic  difference  between  the 
Animal  and  the  Vegetable  kingdom,  taking  each  as  a  whole, 
may  be  truly  said  to  consist  in  the  possession  by  the  former 
of  endowments  which  do  not  exist  in  the  latter,  this  does  not 
express  the  essential  difference  between  ATiimnlfl  and  Plants ; 
since,  while  there  are  many  tribes  among  the  former  in  which 
the  proper  animal  powers  are  reduced  to  so  low  a  degree  as 
to  prevent  it  from  being  certainly  afl&rmed  that  they  are 
present  at  all,  there  are  many  tribes  among  the  lower  plants 
which  exhibit  a  power  of  spontaneous  movement  fully  as 
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gieat  as  that  which  exists  among  the  lowest  am'Tnala ;  so  that 
no  positive  line  can  be  drawn  between  the  two  kingdoms  on 
the  basis  of  this  distinction  alone.     There  is  another  very 
important  physiological  difference,  however,  between  the  two 
kuigdoms,   which  seems  to  afford  an  adequate  means  of 
settling  the  true  place  of  those  tribes  whose  position  would 
otherwise  be  doubtful     This  lies  in  the  nature  of  their  food, 
and  the  source  &om  which  it  is  obtained     ITor  although  it  is 
now  known  that  the  primary  tissues  of  plants  are  originally 
formed  of  the  same  albuminous  material  as  are  those  of 
animals  (the  cellulose   layers  which  constitute    the  great 
bulk  of  the  vegetable  fabric  being  a  subsequent  deposit),  yet 
this  material  is  generated  in  the  Plant  by  iSie  combination  of 
the  elements  which  it  obtedns  &om  the  carbonic  acid,  water,* 
and  ammonia  of  the  soil  or  of  the  atmosphere;  whilst  the 
Animal  is  destitute  of  all  power  of  thus  forming  it  for  itseh^ 
and  is  hence  entirely  dependent  upon  the  plant  for  its  sup- 
pHes  of  nutriment     Thus,  whilst  the  very  humblest  forms  of 
Vegetation,  in  common  wiiii  the  highest,  are  found  to  have 
the  power  of  decomposing  carbonic  acid  iinder  the  influence 
of  sunlight,  setting  free  its  oxygen  and  retaining  its  car- 
hon,  the  humblest  forms  of  Animal  life,  in  common  with 
the  highest,   derive   their  nutriment  either  directly  from 
plants,  or  firom  the  bodies  of  other  animals  which  have  sub- 
sisted on  vegetable  food,  whilst  they  produce  a  converse 
change  in  the  atmosphere  by  their  respiration,  absorbing 
.  from  it  oxygen,  and  giving  forth  to  it  carbonic  acid     This 
criterion  will  serve,  it  is  believed,  to  distinguish  the  very 
lowest  forms  of  Animal  life  from  those  humble  forms  of  Vege- 
tation which  they  most  closely  resemble  in  the  simplicity  of 
their  organization  (§  128);  and  its  application  will  generally 
be  found  to  be  very  easy.    There  is  now  no  longer  any  doubt 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  beings  formerly  ranked  as 
Animalcules,  are  really  to  be  regarded  as  Plants,  notwithstand- 
ing that  they  possess  a  power  of  active  and  apparently 
qx>ntaneous  movement,  &x  greater  than  that  of  many  unques- 
tionable animals.      And  generally  it  may  be  said  that  the 
presence  of  a  bright-green  or  bright-red  colour  in  any  of  these 
simple  organisms,  where  it  is  not  derived  from  coloured  sub- 
stances takenr  in  as  food,  affords  a  strong  probability  of  their 
vegetable  charaGt<er;  these  colours  being  produced  in  the 
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conise  of  that  series  of  chemical  changes,  by  which,  under  ths 
influence  of  light,  the  liying  plant  can  unite^  inorganic  elements 
into  organic  compounds. 

8.  I^ot  only  do  Animals  differ  from  Plants  in  the  naturd 
and  sources  of  their  aliment,  but  also  in  the  mode  in  which 
it  is  taken  into  their  bodies ;  and  this  difference  is  related 
alike  to  the  character  of  the  food  of  animals,  and  to  the  general 
conditions  of  animal  existence.     For  the  Plant  extends  its 
roots  through  the  soU  in  search  of  liquid,  and  spreads  out  its 
leaves  to  the  air  for  the  purpose  of  imbibing  some  of  its 
gaseous  ingredients.     But  the  Animal  could  not  so  exist,  and 
be  at  the  same  time  endowed  with  the  power  of  moving  from 
place  to  place ;  nor  could  it  appropriate  solid  nutriment,  if  it 
were  not  provided  with  some  pecidiar  means  of  receiving  and 
preparing   this.      For  these   purposes,    a.nimals  (with  few 
exceptions)  are  provided  with  an  internal  cavity  or  stomack 
into  which  the  food  is  received  from  time  to  time,  in  which, 
it  can  be  carried  about  in  the  general  movements  of  the  body, 
and  within  which  it  can  be  prepared  for  being  received  by 
absorption  into  the  current  of  nutrient  liquid  which  circu- 
lates through  the  body.     This  stomach  is  nothing  else  than  a 
bag  formed  by  the  prolongation  of  the  external  covering  of 
the  body  into  its  interior  (§  36);  its  cavity  receives  the  food 
introduced  into  it  by  the  mouth ;  its  walls  pour  out  or  secrete 
a  fluid  which  acts  upon  the  food  in  such  a  manner  as  to  dis^ 
solve  it ;  and  through  its  walls  are  absorbed  those  portions 
of  the  food  which  are  flt  to  be  employed  as  nutriment,  while 
the  remainder  is  cast  forth  Wthe  cavity,  either  by  the 
aperture  which  flrst  admitted  ity  or  by  a  distinct  oriflce.    Tha 
exceptional  cases,  in  which  no  stomach  exists,  chiefly  occur 
in  one  particular  tribe  of  animals,  the  Entozoa  (§  105),  which, 
live  either  in  the  intestinal  canal  or  in  the  substance  of  the 
tissues  of  other  animals,  and  which  are  supported  by  the 
nutrient  juices  of  these ;  such  an  organ  obviously  not  being 
required  by  creatures  which  have  no  power  of  locomotion, 
and  which  can  imbibe  liquids  already  prepared  for  their  use, 
through  the  whole  of  the  soft  surface  of  their  bodies.     But 
there  is  a  large  tribe  of  very  sioiple  animals,  the  JRhizopoda 
(§  129),  in  which,  notwithstanding  the  absence  of  any  regular 
stomach,  the  food  is,,  received  into  the  very  substance  of  the 
jelly-like  particle  of  which  the  body  consists ;  a  mouth  and 
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stomach  being  extempoiized,  as  it  were,  on  each  occasion  that 
aliment  is  ingested ;  and  an  anal  orifice  being  extemporized 
in  like  manneri  when  the  indigestible  residue  has  to  be  cast 
foith    All  true  AnimcdouUs  (§  133)  have  a  proper  mouth, 
into  which  food  is  drawn  by  the  current  created  by  the  cilia 
(§  45)  wherewith  it  is  fringed ;  and  this  mouth  leads  to  the 
general  cavity  of  the  body,  within  which  the  food  is  subjected 
to  the  digestive  process.     In  Zoophiftes  (§  121)  which  possess 
a  pl!oper  stomach, 'this  organ  forms  so  large  a  part  of  the 
aimnal,  that  its  entire  body  may  be  almost  said  to.  consist  of 
the  stomach  and  of  the  prehensile  appendages  by  which  it 
draws  in  its  food.     But  in.  all  the  higher  tribes,  the  stomach, 
with  the  alimentary  canal  proceeding  &om  it,  are  suspended 
freely  within  the  general  cavity  of  the  body ;  and  we  shall 
fijod  that  the  space  that  surrounds  these  viscera  is  extremely 
important  in  the  economy  of  all  but  vertebrated  animals,  as 
being  a  sort  of  reservoir  into  which  the  nutrient  mateiials 
prepared  by  the  digestive  process  first  transude,  and  from 
which  it  is  carried  into  the  remoter  parts  of  the  system.     In 
vertebrated  animals,  this  cavity — called  in  them  the  peritoneal 
cayity,  from  its  being  lined  with  a  serous  membrane  (§  28), 
termed  the  peritoneum-^  not  subservient  to  the  same  pur* 
poses ;  the  nutrient  materials  being  taken  up  from  the  walls 
of  the  digestive  cavity,  both  by.  the  blood-vessels  and  by 
special  absorbents,  and  being  by  them  carried  into  the  current 
of  the  circulation.     It  is  obvious  that  until  they  have  found 
their  way,  through  one  or  other  of  these  channels,  into  the 
general  system,  ^e  nutrient  materials  introduced  as  food  into 
the  stomach  of  an  animal  are  not  within  its  body,  properly  so 
called,  any  more' than  a  fluid  is  within  a  plant  when  it  bathes 
the  exterior  of  its  roots,  or  within  an  entozoon  when  in  con- 
tact with  the  soft  surface  of  its  integument     In  each  case, 
the  absorption  of  the  fluid  is  first  requisite ;  and  it  is  with 
this  that  its  apphcation  to  the  requirements  of  the  living 
body  really  commences. 

9.  But  farther,  when  we  compare  together,  not  the  lowest, 
but  the  highest  members  of  the  Vegetable  and  Animal  king- 
doms respectively — those  in  which  their  respective  attributes 
are  most  characteristically  displayed, — ^we  find  that  they 
present  such  differences  as  to  render  it  qidte  impossible  to' 
confound  the  one  with  the  other.    Although  it  is  easy  even' 
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for  the  scientific  naturalist  to  mistake  a  Protophyte  (or  one 
of  the  simplest  forms  of  vegetation)  for  an  Animalcule,  and 
although  Zoophytes  are  continually  rsmked  in  the  popular  mind 
with  the  Plants  they  so  much  resemble  in  form,  no  one  is  in 
any  danger  of  confounding  the  Oak  and  the  Elephant,  the  Pahn 
and  the  Whale.  For  among  the  higher  Animals,  not  only  the 
principal  organs,  but  the  greater  part  of  their  elementary 
parts  or  tissues,  are  formed  upon  a  plan  entirely  different 
from  that  which  prevails  in  Plants.  All  the  arrangements 
of  their  organism  or  corporeal  edifice  are  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  them  to  perform,  in  the  most  advantageous 
manner  possible,  those  pecidiar  functions  with  which  they  have 
been  endowed, — ^to  receive  sensations, — to  feel,  think,  and 
will, — and  to  move  in  accordance  with  the  directions  of  the 
instinct  or  the  judgment.  For  these  purposes  we  find  a 
peculiar  apparatus,  termed  the  Nervous  system,  adapted.  This 
apparatus  consists  of  a  vast  number  of  fibres,  spread  out  over 
the  surface  of  the  body,  and  especially  collected  in  certain 
parts,  called  Organs  of  Sense  (such  as  the  eye,  nose,  ear, 
tongue,  lips,  and  points  of  the  fingers).  These  have  the 
peculiar  property  of  receiving  impressions  which  are  made 
upon  their  extremities,  and  of  conveying  them  to  the  central 
masses  of  nervous  matter  ^jiown  iu  the  higher  animals  as 
the  Bram  and  Spinal  Cord),  by  the  instrumentality  of  which 
they  are  communicated  to  the  mind. 

10.  From  the  JN'ervous  centres,  other  cords  proceed  to  the 
various  Muscles,  by  which  the  body  is  moved.  These  muscles, 
commonly  known  as  "  flesh,"  are  composed  of  a  tissue  which 
has  the  power  of  contracting  suddenly  and  forcibly,  when 
peculiar  stimuli  are  applied  to  it.  In  this  respect,  it  bears  a 
resemblance  to  the  contractile  tissues  by  which  the  move- 
ments of  plants  are  produced  (Vegbt.  I^ys.  §  390) ;  but  it 
differs  from  them  in  being  thrown  into  action,  not  only  by 
atimuli  that  are  applied  directly  to  itself  but  by  an  influence 
conveyed  through  the  nervous  system.  Thus,  in  an  animal 
recently  dead,  we  may  excite  any  muscles  to  contraction,  by 
sending  a  current  of  electricity  into  the  nerves  supplying 
them ;  and  in  a  living  animal  we  may  do  the  same  by  simply 
touching  those  nerves.  But  the  stimulus  which  these  nerves 
ordinanly  convey,  originates  in  an  act  of  the  mind,  which  is 
connected  in  some  mysterious  and  inscrutable  manner  with 
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the  central  masses  of  the  neiYOus  system.  Thus,  we  desire 
to  peifoim  a  certaiii  movement  or  set  of  movements ;  this 
desie  leads  to  ah  act  of  volition  or  mil;  and  the  will  causes 
a  certain  force  or  motor  impulse  to  issue  from  the  brain  and 
travel  along  the  nerves,  so  as  to  produce  the  desired  motion, 
by  exciting  contractions  in  the  muscles  that  perform  it.  Or, 
again,  a  certain '  sensation  calls  forth  an  emotion,  which 
prompts  a  certain  muscular  movement,  and  may  even  cause  it 
to  take  place  against  the  will, — as  when  a  strong  sense  of  the 
kdicanus  produces  laughter,  in  spite  of  our  desire  (owing 
to  the  unfitness  of  the  time  and  place)  to  restrain  it ;  for 
the  emotion,  like  the  act  of  volition,  produces  a  change  in 
the  nervous  centres,  which  causes  a  motor  impulse  to  travel 
along  the  nerves,  and  thus  calls  the  muscles  into  contraction. 
And  it  seems  to  be  in  the  same  manner  that  those  ingtinctive 
actions  are  produced,  which,  although  few  in  adult  Man  when 
compared  with  those  resulting  from  his  will,  predominate  in 
his  infant  state,  and  through  the  whole  life  of  the  lower 
animals  (Chap.  xiv.).  We  shall  also  find  that  the  nervous  and 
mnscnlar  systems  of  animals  are  concerned  in  a  class  of  actions 
with  which  the  mind  has  no  necessary  connexion ;  these  autom- 
atic actions,  such  as  those  of  swallowing  (§195)  and  breathing 
(§  340),  having  for  their  object  to  assist  iu  the  performance  of 
the  organic  functions,  and  to  protect  the  body  from  danger. 

11.  In  the  higher  Animals,  then,  the  presence  of  this 
Xervo-Muscular  apparatus  is  an  essential  and  obvious  dis- 
tinction between  Iheir  structure  and  that  of  Plants ;  and  we 
&ui  that  it  constitutes  a  large  part  of  the  bulk  of  the  body. 
Thns  the  whole  interior  of  the  skuU  of  Man  is  occupied  by  his 
hiain ;  his  limbs  are  composed  of  the  muscles,  and  of  the  bones 
which  support  them  and  which  are  put  in  motion  by  them ; 
and  it  is  only  in  the  interior  of  his  trunk,  that  we  find  organs 
corresponding  with  those  which  form  the  entire  fabric  of  the 
Hani  These  organs  of  Nutrition  have  for  their  main  pur- 
pose, to  supply  the  wants  of  the  organs  of  animal  life ;  every 
exercise  of  which  is  accompanied  by  a  certain  decay  or  wear 
of  their  structure,  and  which  consequently  require  to  be  con- 
tinually nounshed  and  repaired,  by  the  materials  provided 
by  what  may  be  termed  the  vegetative  organs.  But  in 
l^e  lower  of  tribes  of  Animals,  we  do  not  find  the  animal 
functions  to  possess  this  predominance.    In  fact^  among  the 
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many  which,  are  fixed  to  one  spot  during  nearly  their  whoh 
lives,  and  which  grow  and  extend  themselves  like  plants,  th^ 
movements  of  the  body  are  but  few  in  number,  and  triflia| 
as  to  their  variety ;  these  movements  are  only  destined  tc 
assist  in  the  performance  of  the  organic  fonctions,  as  by 
bringing  food  to  the  mouth,  and  water  to  the  respiiatorf 
organs;  and  the  nervo-muscular  apparatus  by  which  they 
are  effected,  bears  so  small  a  proportion  to  the  organs  of 
nutrition,  as  to  seem  like  a  mere  appendage  to  them,  and  u 
sometimes  altogether  undiscoveiable.     This  is  the  case,  for 
example,  in  the  lowest  kinds  of  shell-fish,  such  as  the  Oyster, 
and  in  the  Coral-polypes. 

12.  Hence  we  perceive,  as  we  descend  the  Animal  scale,  a 
nearer  and  nearer  approach  to  the  character  of  Plants ;  and 
this  we  shall  find  to  be  the  case,  not  only  in  the  general 
arrangement  of  the  organs,  but  also  in  the  nature  of  the 
elementary  tissues  of  which  these  are  composed.     For  in  the 
higher  animals,  the  whole  organism  is  constructed  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  admit  a  free  motion  in  its  individual  parts. 
The  different  portions  of  the  skeleton  or  hard  framework  are 
connected  with  each  other  by  flexible  ligaments,  which  are 
adapted  to  resist  a  very  powerful  strain;  the  muscles  are 
attached  to  these  by  fibrous  cords  or  tendons^  which,  also, 
can  support  a  vast  weight ;  and  the  several  muscles  and 
other  parts,  which  need  to  be  mutually  connected,  but  also 
require  a  certain  power  of  moving  independently  of  one 
another,  are  bound  together  by  a  very  elastic  loosely-arranged 
tissue,  consisting  of  fibres  crossing  and  interlacing  in  every 
direction,  the  interstices  between  which  are  filled  with  fluid- 
I^ow  to  these  fibrous  tissues,  there  is  nothing  ansdogous  iii 
plants,  because  no  freedom  of  motion  is  required,  or  even 
permitted,  among  their  parts ;  and  we  find  them  bearing  » 
less  and  less  proportion  to  the  whole,  as  we  descend  the 
animal  scale.     On  the  other  hand,  we  find  the  various  forms 
of  true  cellular  tissue,  such  as  predominate  in  plants  (Vbgbt. 
Phys.  Chap.  III.),  becoming  more  and  more  abundant^  as  we 
pass  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  animals,   and  having 
more  and  more  important  duties  to  fulfil     But  even  in  the 
highest  Animals,  as  will  hereafter  appear,  they  are  the  im- 
mediate instruments  of  the  most  important  among  the  organic 
fimctions,  just  ajs  they  are  in  Planl^. 
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Chemical  Constitution  of  the  Animal  Body. 

13.  By  far  the  larger  proportion  of  the  Animal  fabric  is 
fonned  at  the  expense  of  the  substance  termed  Albumen;  the 
composition  and  properties  of  which,  therefore,  claim  our 
fist  attention.  The  fandamental  importance  of  albumen  in 
the  animal  economy,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  constitutes, 
vith  faty  and  a  small  proportion  of  certain  mineral  ingredients, 
the  whole  of  that  mass  of  nutrient  material  stored  up  in  the  eggs 
of  oviparous  animals,  which,  being  appropriated  by  the  germ 
to  the  building  up  of  its  febric,  is  converted  by  it  into  the 
bones,  muscles,  nerves,  tendons,  ligaments,  glands,  mem- 
branes, &c.  of  the  embryo.  We  £nd  it  also  constitating  a 
large  proportion  of  the  solid  matter  of  the  blood  and  othier 
natiient  lluids  of  the  adult  animal ;  and  it  is  the  fundamental 
foim  to  which  the  various  azotized  substances  employed  as 
food  (§  153) — such  as  animal  flesh,  or  the  gluten  of  bread — 
see  first  reduced  by  the  act  of  digestion.  It  is  composed 
of  49  carbon,'  36  hydrogen,  14  oxygen,  6  nitrogen,  with  a 
minute  proportion  of  sulphur ;  it  is  generally  blended,  also, 
with  more  or  less  of  fatty  matter,  and  with  s£^ine  and  earthy 
sabstances. 

14.  Albumen  may  exist  in  two  states, — the  soluble  and 
insoluble.  In  the  animal  fluids  it  exists  in  its  soluble 
fonn;  and  is  united  (as  an  add  to  its  base)  with  about  1^ 
per  cent  of  soda,  forming  an  albuminate  of  soda.  It  is  not 
altered  by  being  dried  at  a  low  temperature,  but  still  retains 
its  power  of  being  completely  dissolved  in  water.  "When  a 
considerable  quantity  of  it  exists  in  a  fluid  (as  in  the  white  of 
the  egg),  it  gives  to  it  a  glairy  tenacious  character ;  but  it  is 
Jtearly  tasteless.  "When  such  a  fluid  is  exposed  to  a  tempe- 
isatoie  of  about  150°,  a  coagulation  or  'setting'  takes  place,  as 
in  the  familiar  process  of  boiling  an  egg.  But  if  the  albumen 
he  present  in  smaller  quantity,  the  fluid  does  not  form  a 
consistent  mass,  but  only  becomes  turbid ;  and  this  only  after 
being  boiled.  Albumen  which  has  been  dried  at  a  low 
temperature,  however,  may  be  heated  to  the  boiling  point  of 
water,  without  passing  into  the  insoluble  condition ;  a  fact 
which  is  of  pecuHar  interest  in  relation  to  the  power  which 
the  Tardigrada  (Zool.  §  841)  possess,  of  sustaining  a  very 
high  temperature  without  the  loss  of  their  vitalil^,  when 
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their  bodies  have  been  completely  dried  up  in  the  first 
instance.  !No  trace  of  organization  can  be  detected  in 
coagulated  albumen,  which  seems  to  be  composed  only  of  a 
mass  of  granules ;  and  in  this  respect  it  differs  in  an  im^ 
portant  degree  from  fibrin — as  we  shall  presently  see. 
Albumen  may  also  be  made  to  coagulate  readily  by  the  action 
of  acids,  especially  the  nitric  (aqua-fortis) ;  so  that  a  very 
small  quantity  of  it  may  be  detected  in  water,  by  the  tur- 
bidity produced  by  adding  to  it  a  drop  or  two  of  nitric  acid, 
and  then  heating  it.  !Now,  when  thus  coagulated,  albumen 
cannot  be  dissolved  again  by  any  ordinary  process ;  but  its 
solution  may  be  accomplished  by  rubbing  it  in  a  mortar  with 
a  caustic  alkali,  potass  or  soda.  From  this  solution  it  may  be 
precipitated  again  on  the  addition  of  an  acid  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  neutralise  the  alkali  Albumen  is  distinguished, 
then,  by  its  peculiar  property  of  coagulating  on  the  applica- 
tion of  heat,  or  on  being  treated  with  certain  acids. 

15.  [Nearly  allied  to  albumen  is  the  substance  termed 
Gasemy  which  replaces  it  in  milk  j  and  this  is  specially 
worthy  of  notice  here,  because  it  is  the  sole  form  in  which 
the  young  Mammal  receives  albuminous  nourishment  during 
the  period  of  suckling,  in  which  it  draws  its  sustenance  from 
its  parent  like  albumen,  this  substance  may  exist  in  two 
forms,  the  soluble,  and  the  insoluble  or  coagulated ;  and  the 
presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  free  alkali  seems  essential  to 
its  continuance  in  the  soluble  form.  Casein  differs  from 
albumen,  however,  in  this,  that  it  does  not  coagulate  by 
heat,  and  that  it  is  precipitated  from  its  solution  by  organic 
acids,  such  as  the  acetic  and  lactic,  which  have  no  coagulating 
action  on  albumen.  It  is  further  remarkable  for  the  facility 
with  which  its  coagulation  is  effected  by  the  contact  of 
certain  animal  membranes ;  as  we  see  when  a  small  piece  of 
renna  (which  is  the  dried  stomach  of  the  calf)  is  put  into  a 
large  pan  of  milk  in  the  process  of  cheese-making,  the  '  curd' 
wluch  then  separates  being  composed  of  casein  entangling  the 
oily  particles  of  the  milk.  In  the  coagulated  state,  casein 
differs  but  very  little  firom  albumen,  and  is  readily  converted 
into  it  by  the  gastric  fluid.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  power  of 
dissolving  the  earthy  phosphates,  as  much  as  6  per  cent,  of 
phosphate  of  Hme  being  usually  obtainable  from  it ;  and  it  is 
in  this  combinatiop,  tifiat  the  large  quantity  of  bone-earth 
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'required  for  the  consolidation  of  the  skeleton  of  the  yonng 
animal,  is  introduced  into  its  system.  A  substance  resembling 
casein  is  obtainable  from  the  serum  of  the  blood,  especially  in 
pregnant  females;  and  also  from  the  serous  fluid  which 
occupies  the  interstices  of  the  tissues.  It  is  found,  also, 
mingled  with  albumen,  in  the  yolk  of  the  e^,  forming  a 
compomid  which  (before  its  true  character  was  known)  has 
been  distinguished  as  vitellin.  Now  as  all  the  liquids  con- 
taining casein  have  it  for  their  special  function  to  supply 
fomiative  materials  to  rapidly-growing  tissues,  we  may  with 
much  probability  regard  it  as  still  more  closely  related  to 
them  than  is  albumen  itsel£  It  differs  from  albumen  but  Httle, 
if  at  all,  in  the  ultimate  proportions  of  its  elements  (§  13). 

16.  The  substance  of  which  muscles  are  composed,  has 
been  commonly  considered  to  be  Fibrin  (§  17) ;  but  it  differs 
essentially  from  fibrin  in  its  properties,  and  is  now  dis- 
tinguished as  Synionin,  Its  chief  pecuharity  is  its  solubility 
in  very  dilute  muriatic  acid  (1  part  to  100  of  water),  and  its 
precq)itation  in  the  form  of  a  jelly  when  the  acid  is  neutra- 
lised ;  this  jelly  treated  with  dilute  alkahes  forms  a  solution 
which  coagulates  by  heat ;  and  thus  it  seems  to  be  reduced 
nearly  to  the  condition  of  albumen-  This  is,  in  fact,  very 
much  what  takes  place  in  the  act  of  digestion  of  flesh-meat ; 
the  muscle-substance  being  first  dissolved  by  the  muriatic  or 
other  acid  of  the  gastric  fluid,  and  the  solution  being  then 
rendered  alkaline  by  the  mixture  oi  bile  and  other  secretions 
in  the  small  intestine. 

17.  In  the  blood  and  other  nutrient  fluids  of  the  animal 
body,  there  is  found  a  substance  which  is  so  closely  related  to 
albumen  in  its  ultimate  chemical  composition,  as  not  to  be  dis- 
tinguishable from  it  with  any  certainty ;  but  which,  though 
fluid  whilst  circulating  in  the  living  vessels,  coagulates  spon- 
taneously after  having  been  for  a  short  time  withdrawn  from 
them,  the  coagulum  or  clot  being  distinguished  from  that  of 
albumen  or  fibrin  by  the  fibrillar  arrangement  of  its  particles, 
which  indicates  an  incipient  organization.     This  substance, 
termed  Fibrin^   may  be  obtained  in  a  separate  form,  by 
stirring  fresh-drawn  blood  with  a  stick,  to  which  it  adheres 
in  threads.     In  this  condition  it  possesses  the  softness  and 
elasticity  which  characterise  the  flesh  of  animals,  and  con* 
tains  about  thxeerfourths  of  its  weight  of  water.     It  may  bo 
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deprived  of  this  water  by  drying,  and  then  becomes  a  hard 
and  brittle  substance  ;  but,  like  dried  flesh,  it  imbibes  watei 
again  when  moistened,  and  recovers  its  original  softness  and 
elasticity.  From  the  recent  experiments  of  Dr.  Eichardson, 
it  appears  that  the  coagulation  of  blood-flbrin  depends  upon 
the  escape  of  ammonia,  being  accelerated  by  such  conditions 
as  favour  the  liberation  of  this  gas,  and  retarded  or  prevented 
by  such  as  cause  its  retention  in  the  liquid;  whilst^  even 
after  the  clot  has  been  formed,  it  may  be  dissolved  by 
ammonia,  forming  again  when  that  gas  is  set  free.  Fibrin 
diiSers  from  syntonin  or  muscle-substance  in  not  being  dis- 
solved by  very  dilute  muriatic  acid,  but  being  merely  caused 
to  swell  up  into  a  gelatinous  mass,  which  contracts  again 
when  more  acid  is  added.  It  combines  with  the  earthy 
phosphates,  of  which  as  much  as  2^  per  cent,  is  sometimes 
found  in  the  ash  left  by  its  combustion. 

18.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  fibrin  is  formed  ^in  the 
blood  and  in  the  other  fluids  in  which  it  presents  itself  at 
the  expense  of  albumen.  What  is  its  precise  destination, 
cannot  as  yet  be  clearly  specified ;  -but  there  are  several 
circumstances  which  point  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  transitional  stage  in  the  metamorphosis  of 
albumen  into  the  simple  fibrous  tissues  (§  23.)  Thus,  when 
the  ordinary  clot  of  blood  is  examined  microscopically,  it  is 
found  to  consist,  not,  like  an  albuminous  coagulum,  of  a 
homogeneous  mass  of  granules,  but  of  a  network  of  im- 
perfectly-formed fibres,  enclosing  the  red  corpuscles  in  its 
interstices.  A  much  more  distinct  network  of  the  same  kind 
may  be  seen  in  the  colourless  coagulum  formed  by  the  Hquid 
which  may  be  skimmed  off  the  surface  of  the  blood  drawn 
from  persons  suffering  under  any  severe  inflammation*;  such- 
blood  coagulates  slowly,  and  its  red  corpuscles  and  the  fluid 
in  which  they  float  have  an  unusual  tendency  to  separate 
from  each  other ;  and  the  fibrin  previously  dissolved  in  the 
latter  sets  into  definite  fibres,  which  continue  for  some  days 
to  increase  in  firmness.  It  is  a  liqidd  of  the  same  kind, 
charged  with  fibrin  in  a  peculiarly  "  plastic  "  condition,  that  is 
poured  forth  for  the  formation  of  new  tissue  when  .the  repa- 
rative processes  are  at  work  for  the  healing  of  a  wound  or  the 
reunion  of  divided  parts ;  and  it  is  by  a  plug  of  coagulated 
iibxin,  which  gradually  comes  to  present  a  more  and  jnoie 
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distinctly  fibrous  structure,  that  the  mouths  of  divided  blood- 
vessels are  closed  up,  when  the  flow  of  blood  from  them 
spontaneously  stops.  In  all  such  cases,  the  fibrous  network, 
if  formed  out  of  connexion  with  a  living  body,  passes  after  a 
time  into  decay ;  but  if  it  be  formed  in  apposition  with  living 
parts,  blood-vessels  gradually  extend  into  it  from  these,  its 
nutrition  is  maintained  and  improved,  and  it  progressively 
comes  to  present  the  ordinary  characters  of  the  simple  fibrous 
tissues  (§  22). 

19.  -Although  the  tissues  most  actively  concerned  in 
carrying  on  the  vital  operations,  retain  for  the  most  part  the 
composition  *of  albumen,  yet  that  very  large  proportion  of  the 
febric  of  the  higher  animals  whose  offices  are  essentially 
mechanical,  has  a  very  different  chemical  constitution.  If  we 
Iwil  down  either  their  bones,  their  skin,  or  their  internal 
membranes,  we  shall  get  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  sub- 
stance scientifically  termed  Gelatin,  familiarly  glue.  Though 
consisting  of  the  same  elements  as  albumen,  its  composition  is 
simpler,  because  these  elements  are  united  in  smaller  propor- 
tions; the  atom  or  combining  equivalent  of  gelatin  being 
made  up  of  13  Carbon,  10  Hydrogen,  5  Oxygen,  2  Nitrogen. 
The  distinctive  character  of  gelatin  consists  in  its  solubility 
in  vann  water,  its  coagulation  on  cooling  into  a  uniform  jelly 
vliich  can  be  liquefied  again  by  warmth,  and  its  formation  of 
a  peculiar  insoluble  compound  with  tannin.  Gelatin  is  very 
sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  though  made  to  swell  up  and 
soften  by  prolonged  contaxjt  with  it.  A  solution  of  only  one 
part  of  gelatin  in  100  of  hot  water  is  sufficiently  strong  for 
the  whole  to  form  a  consistent  jelly  on  cooling.  The  re- 
action of  gelatin  with  tannin  is  so  decided,  that  the  presence 
of  only  one  part  in  5000  of  water  is  at  once  detected  by 
infosion  of  galls  ;  and  it  is  in  this  action  that  the  process  of 
tanning  consists, — the  gelatinous  fibre  of  the  skin,  which 
would  speedily  pass  into  decay,  being  converted  into  a  com- 
paratively unchangeable  substance.  The  different  tissues 
which  have  gelatin  for  their  base,  yield  it  to  boiling  water 
with  different  degrees  of  facihty ;  this  diversity  apparently 
depending  in  some  degree  upon  the  definiteness  of  their 
biganization.  Thus  the  "  sound "  or  air-bladder  of  the  cod, 
sturgeon,  and  other  fish,  which,  when  dried  and  cut  into 
strips,  is  known  as  isinglass,  is  very  readily  acted  on :  the 
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same  is  tlie  case  with  the  animal  substance  of  bones  froi 
which  the  earthy  matter  has  been  removed  ;  and  in  each  cas 
the  fibrous  texture  of  the  living  tissue  is  but  very  imperfectl 
developed.  For  the  extraction  of  gelatin  from  the  skin,  th 
ligaments,  the  tendons,  and  various  internal  membranei 
whose  fibrous  texture  is  more  pronounced  (§  29),  a  muc 
longer  action  of  boiling  water  is  required. 

20.  A  peculiar  modification  of  gelatin,  which  preseni 
itself  in  Cartilage  (or  gristle),  is  distinguished  as  Chondrii 
This  requires  longer  boiling  than  gelatin  for  its  solution  i 
water;  as  is  seen  when  a  knuckle  of  veal  or  of  mutto: 
is  cooked,  the  tendons  and  ligaments  aboul  the  join 
being  almost  reduced  to  pulp,  whilst  the  cartilages  are  scarce! 
at  aU  softened.  The  essential  properties  of  chondrin  ar 
nearly  the  same  as  those  of  gelatin,  and  its  composition 
seems  nearly  identical;  but  it  is  thrown  down  from  it 
solution  by  muriatic  and  acetic  acids  and  some  other  reagents 
which  do  not  disturb  a  solution  of  gelatin. 

21.  It  is  not  yet  folly  known  how  the  material  of  thi 
gelatinous  tissues  is  produced  in  the  animal  body.  Then 
can  be  no  doubt  of  its  being  producible  from  albumen ;  sinc< 
we  find  it  in  large  proportion  in  the  tissues  of  animals  tha 
have  never  received  gelatin  into  their  bodies  in  any  shape 
And  although  carnivorous  animals  wiU  receive  it  as  part  o: 
their  aliment,  yet  there  is  strong^reason  to  beheve  that  th< 
gelatin  wliich  is  thus  supplied  to  them  does  not  really  serve 
to  nourish  their  bodies,  but  that  it  is  speedily  decomposec 
and  got  rid  of  (§  159).  It  may  be  considered  as  quite  certaii 
that  the  albuminous  tissues  cannot  be  formed  by  the  meta 
morphosis  of  gelatin ;  whilst  conversely,  looking  to  the  fee' 
that  in  the  ^^  and  in  milk  no  gelatin  is  provided  for  the 
young  animal,  although  the  gelatinous  tissues  form  a  ye' 
larger  proportion  of  its  body  than  they  do  in  the  adiilt,  w< 
seem  entitled  to  question  whether  it  is  possible  that  tlies< 
tissues  can  be  formed  in  any  other  way  than  at  the  expeiis< 
of  the  albuminous  constituents  of  the  blood. 

Structure  of  the  Primary  Tissues, 

22.  In  considering  the  structure  of  the  "  primary  tissues,* 
of  which  the  various  organs  of  animals  are  composed,  it  wil 
be  cpnvenient  first  to  treat  of  those  which  are  subservien 
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merely  to  tie  physical  actioixa  of  tlie  framework  ;  as,  for  ei- 
smple,  by  holding  its  parts  togethei,  by  commimicating  motion, 
M  by  giving  them  mechanical  support  and  protection. — The 
Beveral  parts  of  the  body,  even  to  the  very  minut«  divisions 
of  its  oi^ans,  are  held  together  by  what  may  be  termed  IB 
wmttadistinction  to  Muacular  and  Kervoua  fibre  the  simple 
JSiroia  tissues ;  and  these  are  merely  endowed  lite  ordinary 
cords,  with  the  power  of  resisting  tension  or  strain,  either 
without  themselves  yielding  to  it  at  all,  or  with  a  lertam 
amount  of  elasticity,  which  enables  them  first  to  yield  to 
a  certain  degree,  and  then  to  recover  their  pre^^ous  state 
Ihese  two  qualities  are  charactenstic  of  two  diltinct  forms  of 
simple  fibioua  tissue,  the  wAile  and  the  yetlom 

S3.  The  Wkiie  fhrov*  tissue  presents  itself  under  \  anous 
fomis,  being  sometimes  composed  of  fibres  so  mmute  as  to  be 
ecsrc^7  distinguishable  but  p 
more  commoidy  presenting 
itself  under  the  aspect  of 
flattened  bands,  which  are 
but  imperfectly  divided  mto 
fibres,  and  have  more  or  less 
rfi  wavy  aspect  (fig.  1)  This 
tiarae  is  resolved,  by  long 
boiling,  into  gelatine ,  and 
'hen  treated  with  acetic  acid, 
it  sweUs  up  and  becomes  ^  '  — 'W""*  Funoui  Tihob 
tKnsparent,  by  which  pecuhanty  it  can  be  readily  dis 
tiigiushed  from  the  other  kind,  to  be  next  descnbed.  I'he 
moio_^6roi«  tissue  presenta 
ilself  in  the  form  of  long 
Kparate,clearly  defined  fibres 
"hich  sometimes  branch,  and 
*kich  break  short  ofi'  when 
iijeretrained,  their  extremi 
bra  being  disposed  to  curl  up 
{fig.3).  They  aJe,for  the  most 
part,  between  l-5,000fch  and 
l-ltl,000th  of  an  inch  la 
Jiametcr;  but  they  are  often  ^'^  *-i^"'"i'"'  Fi.i.»«i  t  ..de 
met  vith  both  larger  and  smaller  This  kmd  of  tissue  un 
^^^m  bat  very  Httle  change  from  long  hoijjn^    and  it  is 
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not  acted  on  by  Bcetic  acid  It  is  Imt  little  prone  to  d«a 
position,  and  will  exhibit  its  pecnli&i  elasticity  long  aftn 
has  been  aepaiated  from  tile  body,  piovided  it  be  kept  md 
— These  two  forms  of  tisane  exist  separately  in  ceii^pt 
of  the  fabric,  bnt  tbey  are  much  more  frequently  combiie 
and  the  piopoitioii  of  the  ;fellow  elastic  tiaane  which  ezisU 
any  snch  combination,  may  be  readily  det«imined  under  I 
microscope  by  the  use  of  acetic  acid,  which  lendeis  all  I 
white  fibrous  stracttue  so  trausparont,  that  the  yellow  fib 
are  seen  completely  isolated  in  Qi&  midst  of  it. 

2i.  One  of  the  tissaea  which  is  composed  of  mdi 
admixttue  of  white  and  yellow  (or  aon-elastic  and  elaJ 
fibres,  is  the  one  which  was  fonnerly  called  "cellnlai," ' 
which  is  now  more  correctly  designated  aa  Areolar.^  I 
is  composed  of  a  mesh- work  of  fibres,  and  of  bands  of  £k 
membrane,  which  are  interwoven  in  snch  a  manner  as  to  le 
very  numerous  interstices  and  cavities  amongst  them,  bi 
a  tolerably  free  communication  with  each  other  (fig.  3).  Q 


-cavities  are  filled  during  life  with  a  $eroia  fluid ; '  and  it 
necessary  result  of  the  communication  between  them,  tl 
an  accumulation  of  this  fluid  takes  place  to  an  undue  ei 
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as  in  dropsy,  it  descends  by  gravity  to  the  lowest  sitoatioiL 
Hence,  the  legs  swell  more  frequently  than  any  other  pait& 
In  its  natural  state,  this  tissue  possesses  considerable  elas- 
ticity; hence,  when  we  press  upon  any  soft  part,  and  force  out 
the  fluid  beneath  into  the  tissue  around,  the  original  state 
returns  as  soon  as  the  pressure  is  removed.  But  in  dropsy, 
it  appears  as  if  the  elasticity  of  the  fibres  were  impaired  or 
destroyed  by  their  being  over-stretched ;  for  when  we  press 
with  the  finger  upon  a  dropsical  part,  a  pit  remains  for  some 
time  after  the  finger  has  been  removed. 

25.  This  Areolar  tissue  is  diflfased  through  almost  the 
whole  fsibric  of  the  adult  animal,  and  enters  into  the  compo- 
sition of  almost  every  organ.  It  binds  together  the  minute 
parts  of  which  the  muscles  are  composed;  it  lies  amongst  the 
muscles  themselves,  connecting  them  together,  but  yet  per- 
mitting them  sufficient  freedom  of  motion  ;  it  exists  in  large 
amount  between  the  muscles  and  the  skin ;  it  forms  sheaths 
to  the  blood-vessels  and  nerves,  and  so  connects  them  with 
the  muscles  that  they  shall  not  be  strained  or  suddenly  bent 
by  the  movements  of  the  latter ;  and  it  enters  into  the  struc- 
ture of  almost  every  one  of  the  organs  which  are  contained 
in  the  cavity  of  the  trunk,  uniting  its  parts  to  each  other,  and 
keepmg  the  whole  in  its  place.  £ut  it  is  a  great  mistake  to 
assert,  as  it  was  formerly  common  to  do,  that  it  penetrates  the 
harder  organs,  such  as  bone,  teeth,  and  cartilage.  Its  purpose 
obviously  is  to  allow  a  certain  amount  of  motion  among  the 
parts  it  unites ;  and  we  find  that  the  more  &ee  this  motion  is 
Kquired  to  be,  the  larger  is  the  proportion  borne  by  the 
yeUow  or  elastic  fibres,  to  the  white  or  non-elastia 

26.  Although  the  Areolar  tissue  contains  a  very  large 
number  of  blood-vessels  and  nerves,  yet  it  does  so  merely 
because  it  famishes  the  bed  or  channel  in  which  they  are 
conducted  to  the  parts  where  they  are  really  wanted.  Its 
own  vitality  is  low,  and  its  sensibility  very  sHght.  It  is 
quickly  reproduced  after  iiyury ;  and  it  is  by  its  means  that 
losses  of  substance  are  repaired  in  tissues  of  a  more  elaborate 
cad,  which  are  not  so  easily  regenerated. 

27.  The  continuity  or  connectedness  of  this  tissue  over  the 
whole  surface  of  the  body,  admits  air  to  pass  readily  from 
one  part  to  another ;  and  the  inflation  or  blowing-up  of  its 
Oivities  with  air,  which  has  sometimes  happened  accidentally, 
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and  haa  sometimes  been  purposely  effected,  does  not  produce 
any  disorder  in  the  general  factions  of  the  body.  Iii  blow- 
ing the  nose  violently,  some  part  of  the  membrane  lining  its 
cavity  has  occasionally  given  way,  so  as  to  allow  air  to  pass 
into  the  areolar  tissue  of  the  face,  and  especially  into  that 
contained  in  the  eyelids,  which  is  particularly  loose ;  an  enor- 
mous swelling  of  these  parts  then  takes  place,  presenting  a 
very  frightful  appearance,  but  not  attended  with  the  least 
danger,  and  subsiding  of  itself  in  a  few  days.  This  swelling 
presents  a  character  to  the  touch  quite  different  from  that 
which  would  be  occasioned  by  a  similar  distension  with  liquid; 
for  it  gives  somewhat  of  the  crackling  feel  that  is  occasioned 
by  pressing  on  a  blown  bladder.  A  similar  inflation  of  the 
areolar  tissue  of  the  body  has  sometimes  occurred  from  the 
formation  of  an  aperture,  by  disease  or  injury,  in  the  walls  of 
the  lungs  or  air-passages,  and  the  consequent  escape  of  air 
during  the  act  of  breathing :  in  one  remarkable  case  of  this 
kind,  the  skin  of  the  whole  body  was  so  tightly  distended 
^th  air  as  to  resemble  a  drum.  It  is  intentiLuV  P-tised 
by  butchers,  who  "  blow  up  "  the  areolar  tissue  of  their  veal, 
in  order  to  increase  its  plumpness  of  aspect;  and  the  in- 
flation of  the  areolar  tissue  of  the  head,  in  the  living  state, 
has  been  sometimes  practised  by  impostors,  in  order  to  excite 
commiseration. 

28.  Fibres  and  shreds  of  fibro-membrane,  resembling  those 
of  which  areolar  tissue  is  composed,  may  be  so  interwoven  as 
to  form  a  continuous  sheet  of  membrane,  having  a  smooth 
and  glistening  surface ;  and  in  this  manner  are  produced  the 
Serous  Membranes  that  line  the  different  cavities  in  which  the 
viscera  (or  organs  contained  within  the  skull,  the  chest,  and 
the  abdomen)  are  lodged.  The  peculiar  manner  in  which 
these  membranes  are  arranged,  wiU  be  explained  hereafter 
(§  43).  One  of  their  surfaces  is  always  free  or  unattached, 
whilst  the  other  is  in  contact  with  the  outer  wall  of  the 
cavity;  and  from  the  free  surface,  which  is  covered  with  a 
layer  of  flattened  epithelium-cells  (fig.  10),  a  serous  fluid  is 
exhaled,  which  adds  to  its  smoothness.  It  is  by  an  accumula- 
tion of  this  fluid,  that  dropsies  of  the  cavities  are  produced, — 
such  as  water  on  the  brain,  or  in  the  chest. 

29.  By  the  union  of  fibres  of  a  stronger  kind,  those  firmer 
tissues  are  produced,  which  are  employed  wherever  a  greater 
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atrain  has  to  be  borne.  This  is  the  case  with  the  Ligaments, 
which  bind  together  the  bones  at  the  joints,  the  Tendons,  by 
which  the  muscles  are  usually  attached  to  the  bones,  and  the 
tough  Filyrotis  Membranes  that  envelope  and  protect  many 
of  the  most  important  viscera.  In  these  any  considerable 
amount  of  elasticity  would  be  misplaced  j  and  we  conse- 
quently find  that  they  are  chiefly  or  entirely  composed  of  the 
white  fibrous  tissue.  Whenever  an  elastic  ligament  is  re- 
quired, however,  we  find  the  white  replaced  by  yellow.  One 
of  the  best  examples  of  this  is  seen  in  the  ligament  of  the 
neck  of  many  quadrupeds,  commonly  known  as  the  paxy- 
mxy;  which  is  given  to  the  large  herbivorous  quadrupeds, 
such  as  the  ox,  to  assist  them  in  supporting  their  heavy 
heads  with  as  little  exertion  as  possible  ;  whilst  carnivorous 
quadrupeds,  such  as  the  lion  and  tiger,  are  endowed  with  it 
to  give  them  additional  power  of  carrying  away  heavy  bur- 
dens in  their  mouths.  In  Man  we  scarcely  find  a  trace  of 
it  This  yellow  fibrous  tissue  is  found,  moreover,  in  the  walla 
of  the  arteries  (§  248),  to  which  it  gives  their  peculiar  elas- 
ticity; and  it  also  forms  the  vocal  cords  of  the  larynx  (§  681), 
It  is  by  the  same  kind  of  elastic  ligament  that  the  claws  of 
the  Feline  tribe  are  drawn  back  into  their  sheaths  when  not 
in  use,  being  projected  (when  required)  'by  muscular  action ; 
and  that  the  two  pieces  of  the  shell  of  Bivalve  Mollusks  are 
united  at  the  hinge,  and  are  at  the  same  time  kept  apart  for 
the  admission,  of  water  between  them,  except  when  the 
animal  forcibly  draws  them  together  by  its  adductor  muscle 
(§  113). 

30.  All  these  fibrous  tissues,  then,  are  concerned  in  actions 
purely  mechanical;  and  there  is  nothing  in  their  properties 
which  is  so  distinct  from  those  of  inorganic  substances,  as  to 
lequire  to  be  considered  as  vital     We  may  consider  them, 
therefore,  as  among  the  lowest  forms  of  animal  tissue ;  and 
accordingly  we  find  that,  when  the  higher  forms  degenerate 
or  waste  away,  these  appear  in  their  place.     Such  a  degene- 
ration may  take  place  simply  from  want  of  use.     Thus  if, 
from  palsy  or  want  of  power  of  the  nerves,  the  muscles  of 
the  legs  are  disused  for  several  years,  they  will  lose  their 
peculiar  property  of  contractility  (§  5);  and  it  will  be  found 
that  scarcely  any  true  muscular  structure  remains,  but  that  it 
is  replaced  by  some  form  of  fibrous  tissue.     Or  again,  if  the 
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fiwntof  the  eyebeao  injured  by  accident  01  disease,  thatliglil 
cannot  pass  throngh  it  to  make  its  impieaaion  on  the  nerve, 
that  nerve,  beii^  thrown  into  disuae,  will  gradually  degenerate 
into  fibrous  tissue.  Moreover,  this  change  may  take  place  at 
a  part  of  the  regular  actions  of  life ;  for  tiheie  are  certait; 
organs  in  the  young  animal  previous  to  birth,  ivhich  are  not 
required  afterwards ;  and  these  degenerate  in  like  manner, 
gradually  wasting  away,  and  leaving  only  traces  behind  them, 
— tubes  shrivelling  into  fibrous  ligaments,  and  glandulEir 
structures  remaining  only  as  areolar  tissue. 

31.  Along  every  free  surface  of  the  body,  both  external 
and  internal,  is  spread  out  a  delicate  stractuieless  layer,  which 
is  termed  the  BaiemeTtt  or  Primary  Memhrant.  This  forms 
the  outer  layer  of  the  True  Skin,  lying  between  it  and  the 
Epidermis  or  scarf-skin  (§  37) ;  in  the  same  manner  it 
underhes  the  Epithelial  layer  of  the  Mucous  membranes 
which  line  the  open  cavities  of  the  body  (§  39),  and  of  the 
Serous  membranes  which  line  its  closed  cavities  (§  43); 
and  it  occupies  the  same  position  in  the  walls  of  the  blood- 
vessels, gla^d-ducts,  and  other  tubes.  It  is  difficult  to  sepa- 
rate it,  in  any  of  these  parts,  from  the  tissues  with  which  it 
is  in  contact ;  and  its  characters  may  be  well  studied  by  dis- 
solving the  calcareous  part  of  an  oyatei  or  mussel-shell  in 
dilute  acid,  when  it  wiU  be  found  that  layers  of  a  thin  trans- 
parent membrane  xee  left,  wliich  have  been  thrown  off  at 
each  act  of  shell-fbrmation,  from  the  surface  of  the  mantle. 
This  dementaiy  membrane,  like  that  which  forms  the  walls 
of  cells  (§  32),  is  remarkable  for  the  readiness  with  which 
it  is  permeated  by  fluid,  al- 
though no  visible  pores  caa 
\  be  seen  in  it. 

32.  A  considerable  part  of 
the  fiibric  of  even  the  highest 
Animnl  is  formed,  like  the 
Ire  oiganism  of  the  Plant, 
of  CeUi,  either  unchanged  or 
in  some  way  metamorphosed. 
A  cell  is  a  minute  bag  or 

Pif.  4.-NDClI*raD  CXLU;  a  b,  nmleL    ^^^^  formed  Of  ft  etTUCtUTft- 

less  membrane,  and  having  its  cavity  filled  with  fluid  of  some 
kind.     In  some  part  of  its  interior,  most  commonly  adhering 
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te  ita  mil,  tlbeie  is  usually  to  be  obsetved  a  solid  collection 
ti  granuk^  matter,  which  is  teimed  the  nitelmis  (fig.  4,  a  a). 
B»  ^ical  form  of  the  cell  is  globular  or  oval  (fig.  6) ;  but 
Then  a  number  of  cells  are  in  contact  with  each  other,  and 
M8  pressed  tc^ther,  their  sides  become,  flattened;  so  that 
lAen  they  are  cut  across  no  intervals  are  seen  between  them, 
but  their  walla  are  everywhere  in  contact  (fig.  6),  just  as  in 


tin  BectLon  of  a  vegetable  pith.  The  chemical  composition  of 
fe  nucleus  differa  from  that  of  the  cell- wall ;  for  whilst  the 
hlter  is  dissolved  by  acetic  acid,  the  former  (like  the  yellow 
elutic  tissue,  with  which  its  substance  appears  to  have  some 
Klationship}  is  unchanged  by  it  When  the  foimation  of  a 
tell  is  complete,  and  it  is  not  destined  to  tepiodnce  its  kind, 
the  nucleus  ftequently  disappears ;  this  is  the  case,  for 
Oample,  with  the  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood  of  MBTtiTnalia  - 
(S  m),  and  also  with  Fat-ceUs  (§  46). 

33.  New  ceUs  may  originate  in  one  of  two  very  distinct 
■nodes ;  either  &om  a  pie-existing  cell,  or  by  an  entirely  new 
pioduction  in  the  midst  of  an  organizable  fluid  or  blasteToa. 
Th  most  lamarkable  example  of  the  first  process  is  presented 
in  the  early  development  of  the  germ,  which  entirely  consists 
of  an  a^regation  of  cells,  every  one  of  which  undergoes 
wweasive  subdivisions  into  two,  eo  that  the  total  number 
in  the  germ-mass  is  repeatedly  doubled  (Chap.  xv.).  Tho 
Bine  method  of  mnltiphcation  by  binary  tvidiviHon  may  be 
NSQ  to  continue  throughout  life  in  Cartilage-cells  (§  47),  the 
fowth  of  which  almost  exactly  repeats  the  history  of  the 
growth  of  the  lowest  forma  of  Sea-weeds.  The  process  of  snb- 
drrision  seems  to  commence  in  the  nucleus,  which  begins  to 
wparate  itself  into  two  equal  parta,  and  each  of  these  draws 
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around  it  a  portion  of  tlie  contents  of  the  cell ;  so  that  th^ 
cell-wall,  which  is  at  first  merely  doubled  inwards  by  a  sort 
of  hour-glass  contraction,  at  last  forms  a  complete  partition: 
between  the  two  halves  of  the  original  cavity.     The  process 
may  be  repeated  either  in  the  same  or  in  a  transverse  direc- 
tion, so  as  to  produce  four  cells,  which  may  be  either  arranged 
in  a  single  line  o  O  O  O  or  may  form  a  cluster  gg ;  and 
another  subdivision  of  each  cell  will,  of  course,  again  double 
the  entire  number.     In  other  cases,  however,  the  nucleus 
appears  to  break  up  at  once  iiito  several  fragments,  each  of 
which  may  draw  around  it  a  portion  of  the  contents  of  the 
parent-cell,  which  becomes  invested  by  a  cell-wall  of  its  own ; 
and  thus  the  cavity  of  the  parent-cell  may  at  once  become 
filled  with  a  whole  brood  of  young  cells,  without  auy  successive 
subdivision.     Grenerally  speaking,  the  former  method  seems 
to  prevail  in  structures  which,  like  Cartilage,  have  a  com- 
paratively jt?ermawcw<  destination ;  whilst  the  latter  is  followed 
.in  cases  in  which  the  cells  thus  formed  are  destined  only 
for  a  transitory  existence.   This  is  the  case  especially  in  Can- 
cerous  structures,  which  are  particularly  distinguished  by 
their  proneness  to  the  rapid  production  of  cells  within  cells. 

34.  The  production  of  new  cells  in  the  midst  of  an  or- 
ganizable  blastema  or  formative  fluid,  such  as  is  poured  out 
from  the  blood  for  the  reparation  of  an  injury,  is  a  very 
different  process.  This  blastema,  when  first  effiised,  is  an 
apparently  homogeneous  semi-fluid  substance ;  as  it  solidifies, 
however,  it  becomes  dimly  shaded  by  minute  dots,  and  as  it 
is  acquiring  further  consistence,  some  of  these  dots  seem  to 
aggregate,  so  as  to  form  little  round  or  oval  clusters,  bearing 
a  strong  resemblance  to  cell-nucleL  These  bodies  appear  to 
be  the  centres  of  the  ftirther  changes  which  take  place  in  the 
blastema ;  for  if  it  be  about  to  undergo  development  into  a 
fibrous  tissue  (§  18),  they  seem  to  be  the  centres  from  which 
the  fibrillation  spreads  ;  whilst,  if  a  ceUular  structure  is  to  be 
generated,  it  is  from  them  that  the  cells  take  their  origin- 
The  first  stage  of  the  latter  process  appears  to  consist  in  th<5 
accimiulation  of  the  substance  which  the  cell  is  to  include^ 
about  each  nucleus,  and  around  this  the  cell-membrane  i^ 
subsequently  developed.  It  is  in  this  mode  that  the  do* 
velopment  of  new  structures,  for  the  filling  up  of  losses  of 
substance,   is    provided  for;   and  it   appears,   from  receni> 
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inquiries,  that  the  blastema  will  resolye  itself  into  :&bres  or 
into  cells,  according  as  the  wound  is  completely  secluded  from 
the  air,  or  is  exposed  to  it.  It  is  under  the  former  condition 
that  losses  of  substance  are  most  rapidly  and  most  completely 
lepaired ;  whilst  it  is  under  the  latter  that  inflammation  is 
most  likely  to  arise,  in  consequence  of  the  bad  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  contact  of  air  with  the  raw  surface;  the 
process  of  healing,  when  thus  interfered  with,  going  on  less 
^Tourably  as  well  as  more  slowly. 

35.  The  very  simplest  and  most  independent  condition  of 
the  animal  Cell,  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  nutritive  fluids 
of  the  body ;  in  which  we  meet  with  floating  ceUs  that  are 
completely  isolated  from  each  other,  and  which  are  conse* 
quently  just  as  self-sustaining  as  are  the  separate  vesicles  of 
lie  Yeast-plant,  of  the  Eed  Snow,  or  of  other  simple  cellular 
Plants.  These  cells  are  of  two  classes.  In  the  blood  of 
animals  generally,  and  in  the  chyle  and  lymph  of  Vertebrata, 
we  find  a  larger  or  smaller  proportion  of  colourless  corpuscles^ 
which  are  usually  nearly  spherical  in  form,  and  which  exhibit 
vahons  stages  of  development  into  cells,  being  sometimes 
little  else  than  collections  of  granules,  without  any  xiistinct 
enveloping  membrane,  whilst,  in  other  instances,  there  is  a 
&tinct  cell-wall,  cell-cavity,  and  nucleus.  These  bodies,  if 
Watched  under  a  sufficiently  powerful  microscope,  may  often 
^  seen  to  undergo  very  curious  changes  of  form,  resembling 
those  of  the  Amoeba  (§  129).  Besides  the  foregoing,  however^ 
fc  blood  of  Vertebrated  animals  contains  a  far  larger  pro- 
portion of  red  corpuscles^  which  are  flattened  disks,  sometimes 
circular  but  more  commonly  oval,  having  pellucid  and  colouxt 
less  walls,  but  having  their  cavities  filled  with  a  peculiai 
coloured  fluid.  As  these  will  be  more  fully  described  here- 
after (§  229),  it  is  not  requisite  to  do  more  than  notice  them 
^ere  as  constituting  a  most  important  part  of  the  animal 
oi^janism,  probably  not  less  than  a  twelfth  part  of  the  entire 
height  of  Man  and  the  higher  animals,  being  thus  composed 
of  nothing  else  than  these  isolated  cells.  ^ 

36.  Next  in  independence  to  the  cells  or  corpuscles  float* 
^  in  the  animal  fluids,  are  those  which  cover  the  J5:ee 

The  entire  weight  of  the  blood  of  Man  seems  to  be  about  one-sixth 
|vt  of  that  of  the  body ;  and  the  moist  corpuscles  constitute  about  half 
w«  entire  weight  of  the  blood. 


r 
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membranotis   surfaces  of  tlie  body,   and  wbicL.  foion  tht 
Epidermis,  or  superficial  layer  of  the  skin,  and  the  Epitheliun 
of  the  internal  membranes.     And  it  will  be  conyenient  hert 
to  consider  the  entire  structure  of  the  Skin,  the  Mucoui 
Membranes,  and  the  Serous  Membranes,  which  are  complex 
fabrics,  chiefly  made  up  of  the  elementary  tissues  already 
described. — ^Ihese  membranes  may  each  be  considered  as 
composed  of  three  principal  parts,  namely,   the  superficial 
layer  or  layers  of  cells,  the  basement-membrane  whereon  the 
ceUs  He,  and  the  subjacent  texture  covered  by  this,  which 
consists  of  fibrous  tissue  compactly  interwoven  and  traversed 
by  blood-vessels,    nerves,   absorbents,   and   also  contaiiiiiig 
glands  of  various  kinds.     The  Skin  and  Mucous  Membrane 
may,  in  fact,  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  one  and  the  same 
type ;  for  they  are  continuous  with  each  other  wherever  one 
of  the  open  cavities  of  the  body  communicates  with  the 
surface,  as  at  the  mouth,  nostrils,  and  anus;  and  in  the 
Hydra  (§  121)  it  has  been  experimentally  found  that  the 
membranous  layer  covering  the  body  may  be  made  to  change 
places  with  that  which  lines  the  stomach,  without  any  sensible 
disturbance  in  the  functions  of  either,   llie  difference  between 
the  two  essentially  consists  in  this;  that  the  Skin,  being 
destined  especially  for  the  reception  of  sensations,  and  for  the 
protection  of  the  soft  parts  beneath,  is  more  copiously  furnished 
with  nerves  than  with  blood-vessels,  and  has  its  surface 
covered  by  a  firm,  dry  cuticle ;  whilst  the  Mucous  Membrane^ 
ministering  especially  to  the  organic  functions,  is  comparatively 
little  supplied  with  nerves,  but  is  abundantly  famished  with 
blood-vessels,  and  in  certain  parts  with  absorbents,  whilst  its 
cellular  layer  is  soft  and  easily  permeable  by  liquids.    Both 
in  the  skm  and  in  mucous  membrane  we  find  a  multitude  oi 
minute  glands,  for  the  separation  of  particidar  fluids  from  th^ 
blood ;  the  n^tture  of  these  differs  with  the  locality. 

37.  The  fibrous  mesh-work  of  the  Cutis  or  True-Skin  is  con- 
tinuous with  that  of  the  Areolar  tissue  which  lies  immediately 
beneath  it;  so  that  the  two  textures  are  not  separated  on6 
from  the  other  by  any  definite  boundary  (as  the  examinatioii 
of  a  vertical  section  (fig.  7)  clearly  proves),  but  are  dis- 
tinguishable only  by  the  compactness  of  the  one,  as  contrasted 
witii  the  looseness  of  the  other.  The  outer  surface  of  the 
Cutis  usually  presents  numerous  minute  elevations  or  papUla 
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(Eg.  7,  i  i),  which  are  commonly  arranged  in  rows ;  of  itteee, 
HHiie  are  organs  of  touch,  being  fomiahedwith  Benaory  nerves 
that  end  npon  a  pecnliai  cnshion-like  organ  in  their  interior 
(5  490) ;  but  into  others  no  nerrea  can  be  traced,  so  that^ 
as  these  are  copionaly  snpplied  with  blood-Tesaels,  it  is  pro- 
table  that  they  minister  to  the  'untrition  of  the  epideimis. 


a  tbs  papilla  i  B.Cntli;  , 
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this  is  tiie  more  probable  fiom  the  &ct  that  we  find  these 
^wenlar  papilUe  Very  lai^  and  fiill  of  blood-vessels  in  the 
"itarioT  of  coins,  warts,  and  other  sudi  productions,  formed 
by  a  "  hypertrophy  "  or  over-nutrition  of  the  epidermis  in 
puticular  spots ;  and  also  in  eitoations  in  which  t^e  ordinary 
epidermis  is  very  thick,  as  it  is  on  the  black  pads  of  the  ibot 
of  the  di%  or  cat     And  a  highly  vascular  structure  of  tho 
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same  kind  is  ftramd  in  the  matrix  or  receptacle  of  the  growing 
toots  of  nails,  hoofs,  horns,  &c.  which  are  onlyjnodified  fomu 
of  epideimiB.  Imbedded  in  the  substance  of  the  cutis  vo 
find,  in  most  situations,  the  perspiratory  glands  (fig.  7,  e  e),  by 
which  the  watery  fluid  that  is  continually  being  exhaled  from 
the  skin,  is  separated  from  the  blood  (§  371);  these  send  forth 
their  secretion  by  canals  (ff  h),  which  traverse  the  epidermis 
in  a  corkscrew-like  manner,  and  then  open  npon  its  surface 
by  oblique  valvular  orifices.  In  the  Cutis,  also,  are  lodged 
the  hair-fblliclei  {§  38),  which  are  really  pits  or  depressioiis 
of  its  surface,  with  a  vascular  papilla  at  the  bottom  of  each, 
supplying  nutriment  for  the  abundant  development  of  the 
ceUs  in  which  the  hair  or^inates,  as  will  be  presently 
described.  Wherever  the  hair-fol- 
Lcles  occur,  there  do  we  also  find 
sebaceous  foUieUi  {fig.  %,aa);  these 
are  peculiar  glandulae,  secreting  fatty 
matter,  which  is  poured  into  the  hair- 
cana!,  so  as  to  come  through  it  to  the 
surface  of  the  epidermis ;  and  thn  use 
of  this  secretion,  which  ia  particularly 
abundant  in  the  dark  skins  of  the 
natives  of  warm  climates,  ia  to  pre- 
vent the  cuticle  and  the  hair  from 
being  too  much  dried  up  by  exposure 
to  an:— The  surface  of  the  Cutis  is 
covered  by  a  layer  of  basement-mem- 
brane (§  31),  which  is  not  traversed 
either  by  blood-vessels,  nerves,  or 
absorbents ;  so  that  none  of  these 
pass  mto  the  epidermis  which  lies  on 
its  outer  side. 

38.     The    Epidermis,    otherwise 
pj  termed  the  cvticle,  or  "  scarf-skin,"  is 

Tbih  sbctiob  or  the  hdwab  Composed  of  numerous  layers  of  nu- 
sc*LF!— oB.iebicfoutgiandij  cleated  cclls ;  of  which  we  find  those 
»,  »hair, -ittiii  (oiiidet.  ^  immediate  contact  with  the  base- 
ment-membrane to  be  nearly  spherical ;  those  a  little  removed 
from  it  to  be  rendered  polygonal  by  the  mutual  pressure  of 
their  sides ;  those  nearer  tie  outer  surface  to  be  flattened, 
and  this  in  an  increased  degree,  as  we  pass  from  within 
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outwards,  until  we  arrive  at  layers  composed  entirely  of  dry 
scales,  which  show  but  little  indication  of  ever  having 
cells.    There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  all  these  forms 
are  but  different  stages  of  the  existence  of  one  and  the 
same  set  of  epidermic  ceUs ;  these  taking  their  origin  in  the 
formative  fluid  exuded  on  the  surface  of  the  baaement-mem- 
biane,  and  being  progressively  carried  towards  the  surface  by 
the. successive  development  of  new  layers  beneath  them, 
whilst  the  layers  above  them  are  thrown  ofl^  or  are  worn 
away;  and  at  the  same  time  undergoing  a  change  of  form,  in 
the  first  instance  from  mutual  pressure,  and  afterwards  from 
the  loss  of  their  contained  fluid.     At  the  same  time  they  are 
rendered  more  firm  in  texture,  by  the  formation  of  a  homy 
secretion  in  their  interior ;  so  that  the  outer  layers  of  epi- 
dennis  form  a  consistent  membrane,  which  is  raised  from  the 
sni&ce  of  the  Cutis  when  fluid  infiltrates  between  them  (as 
when  the  hand  has  been  long  soaked  in  water),  or  is  poured 
oat  by  the  vessels  of  the  latter  (as  when  a  blister  is  applied); 
whilst  the  soft  internal  layers  remain  in  contact  with  the 
hasement-membrane. — ^The  number  of  layers  varies  greatly  in 
different  parts,  being  \isually  found  to  be  greatest  where 
there  is  most  pressure  or  Motion,  as  if  the  irritation  deter- 
mined an  increased  supply  of  blood  to  the  spot,  and  thus 
favoured   an   augmented  development   of  epidermic   cells. 
'  Thus,  on  the  soles  of  the  feet,  particularly  at  the  heel  and 
the  ball  of  the  great  toe,  the  Epidermis  is  extremely  thick ; 
and  the  palms  of  the  hands  of  the^  labouring  man  are 
distinguished  by  the  homy  hardness  of  their  thick  cuticle. 
—It  was  formerly  supposed  that  a  special  layer  of  a  soft 
spongy  tissue,  termed  tiie  rete  mticosuniy  intervenes  between 
the  Cutis  and  the  Epidermis ;  and  that  this  was  the  special 
seat  of  the  colour  of  the  skin  in  the  dark  races.     It  is 
aow  well  ascertained,  however,  that  this  supposed  rete  con- 
sists of  nothing  else  than  the  newly-foiming  soft  layers 
of  the  true  -  epidermis ;   and  that  the  colouring  matter  is 
diffused  through  the  epidermic  cells,  so  as  to  tinge  the 
entire  thickness    of  the  cuticle,   although  its  presence  is 
particularly  obvious  in  the  deeper  layers. — ^The  Nails  may 
be  considered  as  nothing  more  than  an  altered  form  of 
Epidermis ;  when  examined  near  their  origin,  they  are  found 
to  Qonast  of  cells  which  gradually  dry  into  scales  that  iemai& 
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coherent;  and  when  thin  sections  are  treated  by  a  dila^ 
solution  of  soda,  these  scales  swell  out  again  (as  do  also  those 
of  the  cuticle)  into  globular  cells.     4-  new  production  is 
continually  taking  place  in  the  groove  of  the  skin  in  which, 
the  root  of  the  nail  is  imbedded^  and  also  fix)m  the  whole  of 
the  surface  beneath  it ;  the  former  adds  to  the  length  of  the 
nail ;  the  latter  to  its  thickness. — ^The  structure  of  ffcdrs  is 
essentially  the  same.   The  base  of  each  is  formed  of  a  ''bulb/' 
which  consists  of  a  mass  of  epidermic  cells  developed  from 
the  vascular  papilla  at  the  bottom  of"  the  hair  follicle  (fig. 
8,  c);  and  as  this  narrows  into  the  "shaft"  of  the  hair,  a 
difference  shows  itself  between  the  cortical  or  outer  layer,  and 
the  rnedvllary  or  pith-like  substance  of  the  interior.    The 
former,  which  is  continuous  with  the  outer  layers  of  the  epi- 
dermis, is  composed  of  flattened  scales,  arranged  in  an  imbri- 
cated (tile-Uke)  manner,  so  that  the  surface  of  the  hair  is 
usually  marked  by  transverse  jagged  lines ;  the  latter  consists 
of  cells  which  frequently  retain  their  spheroidal  form,  like  the 
inner  layers  of  the  epidermis ;  but  in  the  human  hair  these 
cells  are  elongated  into  fibres.   It  is  very  seldom  that  there  is 
any  canal  in  the  interior  of  the  Hedr,  although  irregular  spaces 
are  not  unfrequently  left  by  the  drying-up  of  the  fluid  con- 
tents of  the  cells.     The  structure  of  QuUU  is  essentially  the 
same  as  that  of  hairs  on  a  large' scale ;  and  we  there  see  the 
difference  very  distinctly  marked  between  the  cortical  portion 
which  forms  the  "barrel"  of  the  quill,  and  the  medullary 
portion  which  forms  the  white  pith-like  substance  of  the 
stem  of  the  feather.     The  Scales,  where  they  are  really  epi- 
dermic appendages,  as  is  the  case  in  serpents  and  lizards,  are 
formed  upon  the  same  pattern ;  and  we  have  a  good  example 
of  the  detachment  of  the  entire  epidermis  at  once  (reminding 
us  of  the  casting  of  the  shell  of  the  crab  and  lobster)  in  the 
"  sloughing  "  of  the  snake. 

39.  The  Mucous  Membranes  form  a  sort  of  internal  skin, 
lining  those  cavities  of  the  body  which  open  on  its  surface; 
and  the  elements  of  which  they  are  composed  are  essentially 
the  same,  though  combined  and  arranged  in  a  different 
manner,  in  accordance  with  their  difference  of  function.  The 
principal  part  of  the  thickness  of  every  ordinary  mucous 
membrane  is  made  up,  as  in  the  skin,  by  the  consolidation  of 
areolar  tissue,  the  fibres  of  which  ai-e  continuous  with  those 
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e  ordinary  areolar  tissue  on  wluch  the  membrane  rests ; 
ayer  is  copiously  fumished  with  blood-vessels,  but  it  is 
n  supplied  with  many  nerves.  Thus  the  mucous  mem- 
lining  the  stomach  possesses  in  health  so  little  sensi- 
,  that  we  are  not  aware  of  the  contact  of  the  substances 
in  as  food,  unless  they  are  of  an  acrid  character,  or  of 
iperature  very  different  from  that  of  the  body;  and 
h  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  air-passages  is  very 
)tible  of  certain  kinds  of  irritation,  yet  it  has  but  little 
aj  sensibility  in  the  state  of  health,  except  near  the 
ice  to  the  windpipe.  The  large  supply  of  blood  which 
membranes  receive,  has  reference  to  their  active  partici- 
L  in  the  functions  of  secretion  and  absorption.  One 
ion  is  common  to  all,  that  of  the  mticus  by  which  they 
vered ;  this  serves  to  protect  them  from  the  irritation 
rould  otherwise  be  produced  by  the  contact  of  solid  or 
:  substances,  or  even  of  air,  with  their  free  surfaces ; 
re  see  the  results  of  its  deficiency,  in  the  inflanmiation 
L  attacks  the  membrane,  sometimes  proceeding  to  its 
destruction,  when  from  any  cause  the  secretion  is 
ed,  as  it  sometimes  is  by  injuries  of  the  nerves  sup- 
^  the  part 

In  every  mucous  membrane,  as  in  the  skin,  the  fibrous 
re  is  bounded  on  the  free  surface  by  basement-mem- 
,  beyond  which  no  blood-vessels  pass.  And  the  surface 
I  basement-membrane  is  covered  by  cells,  arranged  either 
single  layer  or  in  multiple  layers,  constituting  the 
dium.  This,  although  answering  to  the  Epidermis  in 
ure  and  position,  has  a  very  different  character ;  for  its 
aeither  dry  up  nor  become  homy ;  nor  do  they  adhere 
3h  a  manner  as  to  form  a  continuous  membrane,  except 
3  interior  of  the  mouth  and  oesophagus  (gullet),  where 
pitheHum  is  endowed  with  somewhat  of  the  firmness 
tide,  in  order  to  resist  the  abrading  contact  of  hard 
mces.  The  epithelium  cells  of  mucous  membranes  are 
only  somewhat  fattened ;  but  in  some  situations,  as  on 
Ui  of  the  intestinal  canal  (fig.  9,  d),  they  have  more  of 
adrical,  or  rather  conical  shape,  their  smaller  extremities 
in  contact  with  the  basement-membrane.  The  epi- 
l  cells  are  frequently  cast  oS,  like  the  epidermic,  espe- 
from  the  parts  that  are  most  concerned  in  secretion; 
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and  they  are  as  continually  replaced  by  newly-formed  cellar 
which  are  produced  on  the  surface  of  the  basement-mem- 
brane, at  the  expense  of  the  fluid  that  transudes  througi 
it  from  the  blood-vessels  copiously  distributed  to  its  imder 
surface. 

41.  Mucous  membrane  may  either  exist  in  the  condition  of 
a  simple  expanded  surface,  or  may  have  a  much  more  complex 
arrangement,  by  which  its  surface  is  greatly  increased  The 
simple  mucous  membrane,  such  as  that  which  lines  the  nose 
and  air-passages,  is  found,  for  the  most  part,  where  no  ab- 
sorption has  to  be  performed,  and  where  only  a  moderate 
amount  of  secretion  is  necessary.  But  where  it  is  to  absorb 
as  well  as  to  secrete,  it  is  usually  mvoliUed  or  folded  upon 
itself  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a  series  of  little  projec- 
tions, and  aJfio  a  number  of  minute  pits  (fig.  9).     These  pio- 
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Fig.  9.— Diagram  RBPaxBEKTivo  the  Mucous  Memb&ane  or  the 

Intestinal  Canal. 

a  a,  absorbent  vessels ;  b  6,  basement  membrane ;  c  e,  epithelium-cells  of  level 
surface  of  membrane ;  d  d,  cylindrical  epithelium-cells  of  villus ;  e  e,  secreting 
cells  of  follicle. 

jections  sometimes  have  the  form  of  long  folds ;  in  other 
instances  they  are  narrow  filaments,  crowded  together  so  as 
almost  to  resemble  the  pUe  of  velvet  In  either  case,  the 
absorbent  surface  is  vastly  increased ;  but  chiefly  so  by  these 
filaments,  which  are  termed  vill%  and  act  as  so  many  httle 
rootlets.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  in  the  pits  ot  follicles,  that 
the  production  of  the  fluid  which  is  to  be  separated  or 
secreted  fix)m  the  blood,  chiefly  takes  place. — ^Not  only  are 
the  flat  expanded  surfaces  of  the  mucous  membrane  covered 
with  epithelium  cells,  but  the  villi  also  are  sheathed  by 
them;  and  the  secretiiig  follicles  ore  lined  by  the  same. 
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The  cells  covering  the  villi  (fig;  9,  d)  perform  the  important 

fonction  of  selecting  and  absorbing  certain  nutritious  ele^ 

ffients  of  the  food,  which  they  communicate  to  the  absorbent 

vessels  in  the  interior  of  the  villi     On  the  other  hand,  the 

epithelium-cells  of  the  follicles  (e)  seem  to  be  the  real  agents 

in  the  secreting  process  ;  drawing  from  the  blood,  as  materials 

for  their  own  growth,  certain  elements  contained  in  it  j  and 

felling  off,,  when  mature,  so  as  to  discharge  these  substances 

as  the  product  of  secretion,  giving  place  to  a  fresh  crop  or 

generation  of  cells,  which  go  through  a  series  of  changes 

precisely  similar  to  the  preceding. 

42.  Now  these  follicles  are  the  simplest  types  or  examples 
of  all  the  Glandular  structures,  by  which  certain  products  aro 
separated  from  the  blood,  some  to  be  cast  forth  from  the  body 
as  unfit  to  be  retained  in  it,  and  some  to  answer  particular 
purposes  in  the  system.  In  all  of  them  the  structure  ulti- 
mately consists  of  such  follicles,  sometimes  swollen  into 
lounded  vesicles,  and  sometimes  extended  into  long  and 
nanx)w  tubes.  Each  follicle,  vesicle,  or  tube,  is  composed  of 
a  layer  of  basement-membrane,  lined  with  epithelium-cells, 
and  surrounded  on  the  outside  with  minutely  distributed 
blood-vessels ;  and  it  seems  to  be  by  the  peculiar  powers  of 
these  ceUs,  that  the  products  of  the  secreting  action,  whether 
bile,  saliva,  fatty  matter,  or  gastric  fluid,  are  formed  (see 
Chap.  vn.). — Hence  we  see  that  the  act  of  Secretion  is,  in 
aniinals  as  in  plants,  really  performed  by  cells.  It  is  neces- 
«tty  to  bear  in  mind,  however,  that  a  simple  transudation  of 
the  watery  parts  of  the  blood  may  take  place  without  any 
proper  secreting  action,  in  the  dead  as  in  the  living  body ;  it 
is  in  this  manner  that  the  serous  fluid  of  areolar  tissue  and 
seioiLS  membrane  is  poured  out,  and  that  the  watery  portion 
of  the.  urine  is  separated. 

43.  The  SerotLS  Membranes  which  line  the  closed  cavities  of 
the  body,  though  composed  of  the  same  elements  as  the  skin 
and  mucous  membranes,  have  a  mucht  simpler  structure,  and 
CMi  scarcely  be  said  to  minister  directly  to  any  important 
vital  function.  The  tissue  of  which  Serous  membrane  is 
principally  composed^  scarcely  differs,  except  in  its  greater 
density,  fiom  the  laxer  areolar  tissue  whereby  the  membrane 
is  attached  to  the  walls  which  it  covers  like  plaster ;  it  is  but 
sparingly  supplied  either  with  blood-vessels  or  absorbents;  and 
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it  contains  very  few  nervea  The  Bmooth.  Burlace  of  the  maia 
btane  forms  one  unbroken  plane,  being  neither  raised  intc 
villi,  noF  depieesed  into  follides  jaud  its  basement-membrajia 
is  coreied  with  a  single  layer  of  flat  epithelium-c«ll3,  which 
aie  cloaely  applied  tq  it  and  to  each  other, 
like  the  pieces  of  a  pavement  (fig.  10).  It 
IS  with  Huch  a  membrane  that  every  ona  rf" 
those  great  cavities  is  lined,  which  contains 
important  viscera ;  and  it  is  also  continued 
on  to  the  enter  surface  of  these  viscen, 
BO  as  to  afford  them  an  external  coatmg 
over  every  part  save  that  by  which  tlw; 
are  attached.  Thus  the  heart  is  snspended 
;  freely,  by  the  large  veBsels  proceeding  fiom 
lidhciluotsihodi  its  sttmmit,  within  a  bag  or  sac  of  fibrooB 
ukhiuiii.  membrane  peculiar  to  itaSiJ  which  is  termed 

the  perieardium.  Tiie  cavity  of  this  bag  is  completely  lined 
by  tie  serous  membrane  (f^  ll,p'),wluch  closely  embiSMS 
the  vessels,  and  which  then 
bends  down  over  the  surface- 
of  the  heart,  so  as  to  encloee 
it  in  the  envelope  p.  Hence 
it  will  be  Been  that  thi> 
membrane  whilst  indnding 
the  heart,  and  allowing  it  to 
mi  j  -V  conimnuicate  withitevesselB, 
'/.^■— -^  forms  a  completely  thtU  wc; 
and  it  may  be  likened  to  > 
common  donble  cotton  oi 
woollen  night-cap,  which  has 
a  similar  cavity  between  ite 
two  layers,  the  head  being 
really  on  the  outside  ct 
this,  whilst  seeming  to  be 
within  the  envelope.  The  two  layers  of  the  pericardium, 
though  separated  in  ths  diagram  for  tlie  sake  of  distinctneffi, 
are  really  in  mutual  contact  save  when  separated  by  the  in- 
terposition of  fluid  poured  out  in  disease.  Each  of  ibe  Inngs, 
in  like  manner,  is  suspended  in  a  closed  sac  of  its  own,  termed 
the  pleura;  and  the  surface  of  the  lung  is  covered  by  a  serooa 
membrane,  which  is  reflected  over  the  wall  of  the  pleural  cavity. 


pp*,  [Kricadiiun. 
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A  similar  arrangement  exists  in  tlie  great  cavity  of  the  ab- 
domen ;  hut  the  number  and  the  complex  relations  of  the 
viscera  which  this  contains,  give  to  the  disposition  of  ita 
serous  membrane,  termed  the  peritoneum^  a  peculiar  complica- 
tion.   The  cavity  of  the  skull  also  is  lined  by  a  serous  mem- 
brane, termed  the  arachnoid,  and  this  is  prolonged  over  the 
snr&ce  of  the  brain,  and  enters  its  lateral  ventricles  (§  458): 
The  chief  purpose  of  the^e  ikembranes  appears  to  be  to  faci- 
litate the  movements  of  the  included  organs,  by  forming 
smooth  surfaces  which  shall  freely  glide  over  each  other ;  this 
is  evidently  of  great  importance,   where  such  constantly- 
moving  organs  as  the  heart  and  lungs  are  concerned.     Their 
Bnr&ces  are  kept  constantly  moist  with  a  serous  fluid  which 
erudes  &om  the  blood ;  but  in  the  state  of  health  this  fluid 
does  not  accumulate  in  their  cavities,  being  absorbed  as  fast 
as  it  is  poured  out.     Various  forms  of  dropsy,  however, — 
sach  as  "water  on  the  brain,"  "water  on  the  chest,"  and 
"ascites,"  or  dropsy  of  the  abdomen — are  the  result  of  the 
iacreased  outpouring  of  fluid  into. the  serous  cavities  of  the 
arachnoid,  the  pericardium,  the  pleura,  and 
the  peritoneum  respectively. 

44.  Ifearly  aUied  to  the  Serous  mem-  .  / 
branes  are  the  Synovial,  which  form  closed    /'' 
sacs  in  the  interior  of  joints,  covering  the    f 
ends  of  the  cartilages,  and  then  lining  the  c\ 
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fibrous  capsule  which  passes  from  one  bone 
to  the  other.  The  mode  of  their  arrange- 
ment will  be  understood  from  the  accom- 
panying diagram ;  in  which  a  a  represent 
the  extremities  of  the  two  bones  which 
are  jointed  together,  h  b  the  layers  of  car- 
tilage with  which  they  are  severally  covered,  Dia»»ak  ofi 
and  the  dotted  line  c  c  the  synovial  mem- 

V  -i.«i*  j^^^-1^  a  a,  extremities  of  the 

biane,  wnicn  is  seen  to  form  the  sac  or    bones,  covered  with 

bag  (^  (^,  whilst  at  the  points  eccc  it  is 

i^ficted  upon  the  cartils^s  of  the  joints. 

In  point  of  fiEict,   however,  the  Synovial 

membrane  is  not  ordinarily  traceable  as  a 

distinct  layer  over  the  surface  of  these 

cartilages,  but  seems  to  have  become  incorporated  with  them; 

for  thQU^  in  the  embryo  its  presence  may  be  distinctly  proved 
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cartilage ;  b  6,  layer  of 
cartilage  closely  co- 
hered with  synovial 
memhrane ;  c  c'  c,  re- 
flected layer  of  syne*> 
viaJ  membrane  form- 
ing synovial  capsule. 
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by  the  continuity  of  its  blood-vessels  over  the  entire  car- 
tilage, yet  these  are  found  to  retreat  gradually  as  the  joint 
is  brought  into  use,  until  at  last  they  only  form  a  circle  round 
the  border  of  the  cartilage.  Some  of  the  Synovial  mem- 
branes, as  that  of  the  knee-joint,  are  furnished  with  little 
fringe -like  projections,  somewhat  resembling  the  mlli  of 
mucous  membranes  (§  41) ;  these  are  extremely  vascular, 
and  are  furnished  with  an  epithelium  which  very  readily 
falls  off;  and  there  is  a  strong  probability  that  they  are 
concerned  in  the  secretion  of  the  synovial  fluid,  which  is 
much  denser  than,  the  ordinary  serous  transudation,  having 
from  6  to  8  per  cent,  of  additional  albumen,  and  presenting  £l 
glairy  appearance  like  that  of  white  of  egg.  It  is  interesting 
to  see  that  the  same  purpose  may  thus  be  served  by  the 
extension  of  the  membrane  in  either  direction,  either  (yut- 
wards  into  a  villous  filament,  or  inwards  into  a  follicle ;  the 
function   being   determined   in   each    case    rather   by  the 

attributes  of  the  cells,  and  by  the 
supply  of  blood,  than  by  the  form, 
which  the  secreting  surface  may 
happen  to  present. 

45.  The  cells  of  Epithelium, 
whether  flattened  or  cylindrical, 
are  observed  to  be  furnished  in 
particular  situations  with  a  fringe 
of  delicate  filaments,  which  are 
termed  cUia,  These,  .although  of 
extreme  minuteness,  are  organs  of 
great  importance  in  the  animal 
economy,  on  account  of  the  extra- 
ordinary motor  powers  with  which 
they  are  endowed.  The  form  of 
the  cilia  is  usually  a  little  flattened, 
and  tapering  gradually  from  the 
base  to  the  point.  Their  size  is 
^?kLL7r  a^s^eJn^ideway^itA^  extremely  Variable;  the  largest  that 

and  in  transverse  section  at  B;    ^^q^q    ^^^qj^    observed  being  about 
their  ciha  are  seen  at  b,  tneir        ^^^,,       ^  •      i     •     t      Zlx.        A 

nuclei  at  c ;  at  0  is  shown  one  of  1-oOOth  01  an  lucn  m  length,  ana 

these  cells  unusuaUy  elongated,     ^j^^  gi^aUest  1-1 3,000th.    When  in 

motion,  each  filament  appears  to  bend  from  its  root  to  it» 
point,  returning  again  to  its  original  state,  like  the  stalks  ol 
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tiom  when  depressed  by  the  wind;  and  if  a  hnmber  be 
affected  in  succession  with  this  motion,  the  appearance  of 
progressive  waves  following  one  another  is  produced,  as  when 
a  corn-field  is  agitated  by  repeated  gusts.     When  the  ciliary 
motion  is  taking  place  in  full  activity,  however,  nothing  can 
be  distinguished  save  the  whirl  of  particles  in  the  surround- 
ing liquid;    and  it  is  only  when  the  rate  of  movement 
slackens,  that  the  shape  and  size  of  the  individual  filaments, 
aad  the  manner  in  which  their  stroke  is  made,  can  be  made 
out.    The  motion  of  the  cilia  is  not  only  quite  independent 
(in  all  the  higher  animals  at  least)  of  the  will  of  the  animal, 
but  is  also  independent  even  of  the  life  of  the  rest  of  the 
body ;  being  seen  to  continue  after  the  death  of  the  animal, 
and  even  going  on  with  perfect  regularity  in  parts  separated 
from  the  body.      Thus,  isolated  epithelium-cells  have  been 
seen  to  swim  about  actively  in  water,  by  the  agency  of  their 
cilia,  for  some  hours  after  their  detachment  from  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  nose ;  and  the  regular  movement  of  cilia 
bas  been  noticed  fifteen  days  after  death,  in  the  body  of  a 
tortoise  in  which  putrefaction  was  already  far  advanced.     In 
tbe  gills  of  the  I&ver  Mussel,  which  are  amongst  the  best 
objects  for  the  study  of  this  most  curious  phenomenon,  the 
movement  endures  with  similar  pertinacity. — ^The  purpose  of 
tbis  remarkable  agency  is  obviously  to  propel  fluids  over  the 
surfaces  which  are  furnished  with  cilia.     We  find  it  taking 
tbe  most  important  share  in  the  functions  of  life  among  the 
lowest  classes  of  animals.     Thus,  in  Animalcules  of  various 
^ds,  the  cilia  are  the  sole  instruments,  not  merely  for  the 
pToduction  of  those  currents  in  the  water  which  may  bring 
tbem  the  requisite  supplies  of  air  and  food,  but  also  for  pro- 
pelling their  own    bodies  through    the  liquid.      In  most 
Zoophytes,  and  in  the  inferior  Mollusks,  which  pass  their 
Hves  with  little  or  no  change  from  one  spot  to  another,  the 
motion  of  the  cilia  lining  the  alimentary  canal  and  clothing 
tbe  gills  (where  such  have  a  special  existence),  draws  into  the 
mouth,  the  minute  currents  which  serve  as  food,  and  also 
renews  the  layer  of  water  in  contact  with  the  respiratory 
surface.    The  gills  of  Fishes  are  not  furnished  with  cilia, 
another  provision  being  .made  by  muscular  action  for  conti- 
nually dnving  fresh  streams  of  water  over  them ;  but  the 
motion  may  be  very  well  seen  upon  the  gills  of  the  young 
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Tadpole  or  larva  of  the  Water  Newt^  vliich  hang  down  as  fiiogei 
on  either  side  of  the  neck.  In  the  higher  air-breathinj 
auimalB,  the  fonctioii  of  the  cilia  is  much  more  limited.  They 
clothe  the  mucoua  membrane  which  lines  the  aii-passagee; 
and  their  &nctioiL  appears  to  be,  in  that  and  other  cases,  to 
prevent  the  Bccnmniation  of  the  secretion  with  which  Uie 
membrane  is  kept  moist,  by  keeping  np  a  continual  onffunl 
movement  of  it  towaida  &e  ontlet  of  IJie  passage.  In  some 
other  cases,  however,  we  find  the  ducts  of  secreting  oigjuis 
foTDished  with  cilia,  whose  action  is  obviously  to  aesist  in 
carrying  the  products  of  secretion  towards  their  outlet 

46.  Passing  on,  now,  to  those  tissues  of  fttiimnla  of  whicK 
cells  constitute  the  permanent  components,  instead  of  being 
SQCcessively  thrown  off  and  replaced  as  they  are  in  tla 
Epidermis  and  Epithelium,  we  may  first  notice  the  Adipon 
tissue,  or  Fal,  in  which  the  oily  and  fatty  matters  of  the  body 
are  for  the  most -part  contained.  This  tissue  is  composed  of 
minute  cells  or  vesicles  (fig.  14),  having  no  communication 
with  each  other  but  lying  side  by  side  in  the  meshes  of  the 

-1  areolar    tissue,  which    serves 

to   hold  them    together    and 
%J  "  through  which  also  the  blood 

J"^  vessels    find     their    way  to 

"  them.  From  the  fluid  in  these 

vessels,  the  fatty  matter  u 
eeparated  in  the  first  place  b; 
the  secreting  action  of  the 
cells ,  and  it  is  prevented 
from  makmg  its  way  throogh 
the  very  thin  walls  of  the 
cells,  by  the  simple  expedient  of  keeping  these  constantly 
moist  with  a  vratery  fluid,  the  blood,*  The  blood  vessels 
have  also  the  power  of  taking  back  the  fatty  matter  again 
into  the  circulation,  whwi  it  is  wanted  for  other  purposes  in 
the  economy.  These  deposits  of  fatty  matter  answer  seveisl 
important  objecta  They  often  assist  the  action  of  moving 
parts,  by  giving  them  support  without  interfering  with  their 
free  motions ;  thus  the  eye  rests  on  a  sort  of  cushion  of  fa^ 
on  which  it  can  freely  turn,  and  through  which  the  muscle! 

'  Thus  oil  will  not 
previouBly  moJBtaaed  v 


^ 
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a  tliat  kef^  it  in  play.  It  also  affords,  by  its  power  of  re- 
tu^  the  passage  of  Ikeat,  s  warm  covering  to  animaU  that 
are  destined  to  Uts  in  cold  climates ;  and  it  is  in  these  that 
ve  find  it  accumulated  to  the  latest  amonnt.  Further, 
bring  deposited  when  nouriehment  is  ahnndant,  it  serves  as  a 
store  of  combustive  material,  which  may  he  taken  back  into 
the  system,  and  made  use  of  in  time  of  need.  The  causes 
Tthioh  peculiarly  contribute  to  the  prodnction  of  fat^  will  be 
conaideTed  hereafter  {§  162). 

47.  Another  tissue  of  which  cells  form  the  principal  part, 
is  Qiat  termed  GartHage  or  gristle.  Its  simplest  state  is  that 
of  a  mass  of  firm  substance,  composed  of 
chondrin  (§20),  through  which  are  scat- 
tered  a  uum.ber  of  cells,  at  a  greater  or  leas 
(bstance  &om  one  another.  In  the  simple 
wlhlar  cartilages,  such  as  those  which 
carer  the  ends  of  the  bones  wher«  they 
^de  over  one  another  so  as  to  form 
moreable  joints,  no  trace  of  structure  can 
be  seen  in  the  intervening  snbetanee.  ng. 
But  in  caj-tilagee  which  have  to  resist  not  ^^ 
only  pressure  but  also  esteasioa  or  strain,  m 
»e  find  the  space  between  the  cells  partly  """- 
occupied  by  fibres,  which  resemble  those  of  hgaments  j  and 
nich  are  teTiD.eA  fbro-cartilage».  They  are  found  in  Man  be- 
tireen  the  vertebne  of  which  the  spinal  column  is  made  np 
(5  71);  and  also  uniting  the  bones  of  the  pelvis  (§  646). 
SometimBs,  where  elasticity  ia  required,  the  fibres  are  those 
of  the  yellow  fibrous  tissue  (§  23) ;  this  is  the  case  with  the 
cartilage  which  forms  the  external  ear.  Cartilage  is  not 
penetrated  by  blood-vessels,  at  least  in  its  natural  state.  The 
blood  is  brought  to  its  stu-^ce  by  a  set  of  vessels  which  bulge 
mt  into  dilatations  or  swelliugs  upon  it,  so  that  a  lai^  quan- 
tity of  fluid  coroes  into  the  iomiediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
OTtJl^e,  being  only  separated  &om  it  by  the  thin  walls  ef 
Hie  vessels ;  and  it  appears  that  this  fli^d,  or  so  much  of 
it  as  is  required,  is  absorbed  by  the  nearest  cells,  and  trans- 
nutted  by  them  to  the  cells  in  the  interior,  so  that  the  whole 
nibetance  ia  nourished.  This  is  precisely  the  mode  in  which 
^  interior  of  the  large  sea-weeds  (whose  tissue  consists  of 
cdli  imbedded  in  a  gelatinous  substance,  and  therefore  boara 
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a  close  reseml^lance  to  ammal  cartilage)  obtains  its  ndurish* 
ment  from  the  surrounding  fluid. 

48.  The  permanent  Cartilages  seem  to  undergo  very  little 
change  from  time  to  time.     Their  wear  is  slow ;  and,  being 
purely  mechanical,  it  is  confined  to  the  surface.  It  is  replaced 
by  the  materials  absorbed  from  the  blood,  which  are  employed 
in  the  development  of  new  cells, — sometimes  within  the  old 
ones,  sometimes  in  the  space  between  them.    When  a  portion 
of  cartilage  has  been  destroyed,  however,  by  disease  or  injury, 
it  is  not  renewed  by  true  cartHaginous  structure,  but  by  what 
seems  a  condensed  areolar  tissue.     Although  cartilage  does 
not  usually  contain  vessels,  yet  these  may  be  rapidly  deve- 
loped in  its  substance,  by  a  process  which  will  be  described 
hereafter  (§  393),  when  it  becomes  inflamed.     This  may  be 
often  Been  to  take  place.     The  front  of  the  eye  is  formed  by 
a  transparent  lamina  of  a  substance  somewhat   resembling 
cartilage,  which  bulges  like  a  watch-glass  :   this,  which  is 
termed  the  cornea  (§  $33),  is  properly  nourished  only  by 
vessels  that  bring  blood  to  its  edge,  where  it  is  connected 
with  the  tough .  membrane  that  forms  the  white  of  the  eye. 
But  when  the  cornea  becomes  inflamed,  minute  vessels  may 
be  seen  to  spread  over  it,  proceeding  from  its  circular  edge 
towards  its  centre ;  and  at  last  some  of  these  often  become  of 
considerable  size.     Under  proper  treatment,  however,  these 
vessels  gradually  shrink  and  disappear  j    and  the  cornea 
becomes  nearly  as  transparent  as  before. 
.    49.  Many  parts  exist  in  the  state  of  Cartilage  in  the  young 
animal,  which  are  afterwards  to  become  Bone;  and  it  has 
been  commonly  believed  that  all  bone  has  its  origin  in  a 
cartilaginous  structure.     This,  however,  is  not  the  fact,  as 
will  be  presently  shown.     Before  attempting  to  explain  the 
formation  of  Bone,   it   will    be    desirable    to    describe  its 
structure.     When  we  cut  through  a  fully  formed  bone,  such 
as  that  of  the  thigh,  we  find  that  the  9kaft  or   elongated 
portion  is  a  hoUow  cylinder ;  of  which  the  walls  are  formed 
by  what  appears  to  be  solid  bone ;  whilst  the  interior  is  fiUed, 
in  the  Kving  state,*by  an  oily  substance  laid  up  in  cells,  and 
termed  marrow.  Towards  the  extremities,  however,  the  struo^ 
ture  of  bone  is  very  different.     The  outside  waU  becomes 
thinner  j  and  the  interior,  instead  of  forming  one  large  cavity, 
as  divided  into  a  vast  number  of  small  chambers,  Uke  ,thosQ 
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liar  tissue,  by  thin  bony  partitions,  which  cross  eaich 
n  every  direction,  forming  what  is  called  the  "  cancel- 
Btructur&  These  chambers  or  cancelU  are  filled  with 
•',  like  the  central  cavity,  with  which  they  commum- 
In  the  Hat  bones,  moreover, — such  as  those  of  the 
we  find  that  the  two  surfacea  are  composed  of  dense 
of  hone,  like  that  which  forms  tte  shaft  of  the  long 

hut  that  between  them  there  is  a  layer  of  cancellated 
re,  fiUed  in  like  manner  with  marrow.  But  whea  we 
e  with  the  microscope  a  thin  section  of  even  the 

bony  matter,  we  find  it  traversed  by  a  network  of 

canaiti,  continuous  with  the  central  cavity.  These 
usually  run,  in  the  shafts 

■  bones,  in  the   direction    '"  "^ 

r  length;    and  are  con- 

every  here  and  there,  by 
iranches  (fig,  16),  They 
ned  the  Haversian  canals, 
le  name  of  their  diaco- 
lavers. — The  lining  mem- 
f  the  large  central  cavity 
usly  supplied  with  blood- 
;  and  this  sends  off  pro-  y"' 
ms  into  the  cancelli   at  ' 

remities  of  the  bone,  and  *^'Jh  "kb^ctbm^of"™""'" 
>  Haversian  canals.     Thus    th«  .hxm  o»  .  iqbo  Bo»b. 
s  conveyed  into  the  in- '  tJj'iw.e  Mct'mTtf/t.lutiiii 

f  the  bone  ;  but  no  vessels      'Kn  in  longiludinEil  leclion  i  i,  H«- 

traced  absolutely  into  its  blvi,™  arHaversian  Mnli'iniw 
,  so  that  all  the  spaces  ?o"g"^^af„'^,"l'7"™eiiB™tSi 
le  between  the  Haversian  mrfacc  of  bone,  autiiuw  dtumu- 
IB  as  destitute  of  vessels  as  '  ij'tenii. 
hy  cartilaga  These  spaces  are  provided  with  nutriment 
following  very  remarkable  arrangement. 
Whsa  we  cut  across  the  shaft  of  a  long  bone,  and 
e  a  thin  Bection  with  a  microscope,  we  of  course  see 
in  extremities  of  the  Havoisian  canals  (fig.  17,  a)  j 
we  see  the  cut  ends  of  the  ducts  and  vessels  of 
when  we  make  a  transverse  section  of  a  stem. 
1  each  of  these  apertures,  the  bony  matter  is  arranged 
^tric  rii^s,  which  are   marked  out  and   divided 
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tapplied  hj  the  blood-yessels,  and  to  transmit  it  to  the 
outer  circles,  or  those  farthest  removed  from  those  yessels ; 
sad  in  this  manner,  a  much  more  active  nutrition  takes  place 
in  bone  than  that  which  is  performed  in  cartilage.  It  has 
Wn  proved  by  various  experiments,  that  the  substance  of 
bne  is  undergoing  continual  change  j  and  it  is  owing  to  the 
comparative  activity  of  its  nutritive  processes,  that  bone  is  so 
leadily  and  perfectly  repaired,  when  it  has  been  broken  by 
Tiolence  or  has  been  injured  by  disease. 

51.  But  the  pecxQiarity  of  Bone  consists,  not  so  much  in 
this  remarkable  arrangement  of  its  organic  structure,  as  in  its 
solidity  and  firmness.  This  is  given  to  it  by  the  union  of 
&laige  quantity  of  mineral  matter  with  the  organic  substance 
of  its  tissue.  The  mineral  matter  of  bones  consists  almost 
entirely  of  two  compounds  of  Lime ;  the  carhoruUej  with 
which  we  are  familiar  in  the  form  of  limestone  and  chalk ; 
and  the  phoephate,  which  is  seldom  foumd  as  an  ingredient  of 
rocks  or  soils,  except  where  it  has  been  derived  from  animal 
remains.  The  latter  greatly  predominates,  at  least  in  the 
hones  of  the  higher  animals.  We  may  easily  separate  the 
animal  and  the  mineral  portions  of  the  bony  tissue.  If  we 
soak  a  small  bone  for  some  time  in  muriatic  acid  much 
^uted  with  water,  the  compounds  of  lime  are  entirely 
Kmoved  from  it,  and  iJie  organic  substance  remains; 
the  latter  is  now  quite  flexible,  and  almost  transparent,  so 
that  the  distribution  of  its  vessels  (if  they  have  been  pre- 
viously injected  with  colouring  matter)  may  be  distinctly 
seen.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  subject  a  bone  to  strong 
heat,  the  animal  portion  will  be  burnt  out,  and  the  earthy 
matter  will  remain.  The  form  of  the  bone  will  be  stiU 
retained ;  but  the  cohesion  between  the  earthy  particles  is  so 
slight,  that  the  least  touch  will  break  them  asunder.  Thus 
We  see  that  the  hardness  of  bone,  or  power  of*  resisting  presr 
sure,  is  given  by  the  earthy  matter;  whilst  its  tenacity^  or 
power  of  holding  together,  depends  upon  the  animal  portion. 
Although  the  animal  substance  which  remains  after  the  solu- 
tion of  the  mineral  matter,  has  been  commonly  described  as 
Cartilage,  yet  it  is  not  so  in.  reality ;  for  it  consists  not  of 
chondiiQ,  but  of  gelatin ;  and  instead  of  being  made  up  of  an 
Jggregation  of  cells  united  by  an  interveniog  substance,  it  may 
be  torn  into  layers  of  an  indistinctly-fibrous  matting.    In  fact^ 
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it  corresponds  closely  with  the  white  fibrous  tissue  (§  23),  hoik 
in  structure  and  composition ;  and  so  far  from  this  view  of  its 
nature  being  inconsistent  with  the  history  of  the  fonnation  of 
bone,  it  will  be  found  to  be  in  entire  harmony  with  it.     The 
]proportion  which  the  mineral  bears  to  the  animal  substance  of 
bone  is  very  constant,  when  the  proper  'osseous  tissue  alone  is 
taken  into  sujcount  j  being  almost  exactly  two  of  the  former  to 
one  of  the  latter,  or  66f  per  cent,  to  33^  per  cent.    But  when 
the  composition  of  entire  hones,  including  the  contents  of  the 
Haversian  canals  and  cancelli,  is  compared,  the  proportion  of 
mineral  to  animal  matter  is  found,  to  varjr  greatly  in  different 
classes  of  animals,  in  the  same  animal  at  different  ages,  and 
even  in  different  bones  of  the  same  individual ;  the  mineral 
matter  predominating  in  bones  of  a  compact  texture,  and  the 
animal  in  those  whose  substance  is  more  spongy. 

52.  In  the  first  development  of  the  embryo,  a  sort  of  mould 
of  cartilage  is  laid  down  for  the  greater  part  of  the  bones; 
though,  in  the  case  of  the  fiat  bones,  this  mould  is  generally 
limited  to  the  central  portion,  the  place  of  their  margiual  part 
being  occupied  by  a  fibrous  membrane  only.  The  process  of 
ossification,  or  bone-formation,  commences  with  the  deposit 
of  calcareous  matter  in  the  intercellular  substance  of  the 
cartilage,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  network,  in  the  interspaces 
of  which  are  seen  the  remains  of  the  cartilage-cells.  The 
tissue  thus  formed  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  true  bone, 
for  it  contains  neither  lacunas  nor  canaliculi.  Before 
long,  however,  it  undergoes  very  important  changes;  for 
many  of  the  partitions  are  removed,  so  that  the  minute 
chambers  which  they  separated  coalesce  into  larger  ones ;  and 
thus  are  formed  the  cancelli  of  the  spongy  substance,  and  the 
Haversian  canals  of  the  more  compact  These  are  at  first 
much  larger  than  they  are  subsequently  to  become ;  for  they 
are  gradually  narrowed  by  deposits  of  true  bony  tissue, 
which  successively  take  place  upon  their  interior  walls,  at  the 
expense  of  the  materials  supplied  by  the  blood  brought 
thither  by  their  contained  vessels ;  and  it  is  by  this  forma* 
tion  of  concentric  layers  around  the  cavities  of  the  Haversian 
canals,  that  the  appearance  of  concentric  rings  is  produced, 
which  we  have  just  seen  to  be  presented  by  transverse  sec- 
tions of  long  bones.  In  old  bones  the  Haversian  canals  are 
80  nearly  filled  by  these  deposits,  that  there  is  barely  room 
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for  the  blood-vessels  to  pass  along  them.  And  it  is  through 
tkeir  complete  blocking  up,  by  a  continuance  of  the  same 
growth,  that  the  supply  of  blood  is  cut  off  horn  the  interior 
of  the  bone  which  foims  the  antlers  of  the  deer,  so  that  they 
die  and  fall  off;  their  shedding  and  renewal  being  an  annu^ 
process.^ — ^Whilst  the  formation  of  the  Haversian  canals  and 
cancelli  is  being  effected  by  the  partial  removal  of  the  first 
formed  partitions,  a  complete  cavity  is  formed  in  the  centre  of 
the  shaft  of  every  long  bone  (at  least  in  Mammals  and  Birds), 
by  the  entire  removal  of  the  solid  tissue.  This  cavity  is  at 
first  not  much  larger  than  one  of  the  Haversian  canals ;  but 
as  the  bone  grows  in  diameter  by  additions  to  the  exterior  of 
its  shafb)  so  is  the  cavity  in  its  interior  augmented  by  the 
removal  (by  absorption)  of  the  first-formed  bone ;  and  this 
double  process  continues  until  the  bone  has  attained  its  ftjH 
diameter.  The  formation  of  new  bone  on  the  exterior  of 
the  shaft  seems  to  be  the  result  of  the  consolidation-of  the 
fibrous  tissue  of  the  periosteum  (or  membrane  covering  the 
bone)  by  calcareous  deposit ;  the  lacunee  being  probably  the 
cavities  of  cells  which  were  entangled  in  the  fibres,  and  the 
canaUculi  being  outgrowths  from  these;  and  new  fibrous 
tissue  being  formed  on  the  outside  of  the  periosteum,  to  replace 
that  which  has  been  taken  into  the  bone.  Thus  it  comes  to 
pass,  that  after  a  time  none  of  the  bone  first  formed  in  its 
cartilaginous  mould  any  longer  remains,  the  whole  of  it 
baving  been  removed  by  absorption ;  since  the  central  cavity 
of  the  perfect  bone  is  much  larger  than  the  entire  carti- 
laginous shaft  in  which  it  originated.  And  thus  it  also 
comes  to  pass,  that  (as  gelatin  is  the  basis  of  fibrous  tissue) 
bones  yield  gelatin,  not  chondrin,  upon  being  long  boiled. — 
•fbe  increase  of  the  shaft  in  length,  however,  is  the  result  of 
a  different  procesa  In  all  bones  of  any  considerable  dimen- 
aiona,  the  process  of  ossification  commences  in  more  tlian  one 
point  at  a  time.  In  the  long  botes,  there  are  usually  three 
such  points;  one  for  the  shaft,  and  the  others  for  the  two 

nt  is  commonly  stated  that  the  death  of  the  antlers  is  due  to  the 

wnnaiion  of  a  bony  ring  at  their  base,  which  cuts  off  the  supply  ot 

Wood  from  the  "  velvet "  which  covers  them ;  but  though  this  may  con- 

uibute  to  produce  the  effect,  it  is  by  no  means  the  sole  cause,  as  the 

JJ*erior  of  the  antlers  is  supplied  with  blood  from  the  vessels  of  the 

^^  from  which  they  sprout,  and  not  from  those  of  the  •' velvet  ** 
only. 
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extremities.    Long  after  the  ossification  of  the  shaft  and  ot 
the  extremities  has  been  completed,  these  parts  remain  sepa- 
rated &om  each  other  by  the  interposition  of  a  thin  layer  of 
unconsolidated  cartilage ;  so  that,  idthough  the  bone  appears 
firm  and  complete,  its  three  portions  Ml  apart,  if  it  be 
macerated  sufficiently  long  in  water  for  the  cartilage  to 
decay.     Now  it  is  by  the  progressive  consolidation  of  the 
cartilage  at  these  two  junctions,  and  by  the  continual  forma- 
tion of  new  cartilage  as  the  old  is  taken  into  the  bone,  that 
the  length  of  the  shaft  continues  to  increase  up  to  adult 
age ;  and  then,  its  fall  size  having  been  attained,  the  whole 
thickness  of  the  intervening  layer  of  cartilage  is  replaced  by 
bone,  so  that  the  shaft  and  extremities  become  firmly  con- 
solidated.— ^The  general  history  of  the  formation  of  the  fi(A 
bones  is  nearly  the  same.     In  these,  when  they  are  large,  or 
have  projectLog  out-growths,  there  are  several  centres  of  OBsi- 
fication ;  and  although  the  first  ossification  takes  place  in  the 
substance  of  cartilage,  yet  the  •  subsequent  growth  seems  to 
be  efiected  maioly  by  the  consolidation  of  fibrous  mem- 
brane. 

53.  The  foregoing  description  applies  chiefly  to  those 
higher  and  more  complete  forms  of  Bone,  which  are  found  in 
Birds  and  Mammals.  In  Eeptiles  and  Fishes,  the  process  of 
ossification  is  stopped  short,  as  it  were,  at  an  early  period; 
and  thus  the  texture  of  their  bones  resembles  that  which  we 
find  the  skeleton  to  present  in  the  earlier  life  of  the  higher 
animals. — ^The  long  bones  of  Eeptiles  (with  one  remarkable 
exception  in  the  Pterodactylus,  §  669,  which  is  adapted  to 
the  fife  of  a  Bird)  have  no  one  central  cavity,  but  are  pene- 
trated by  numerous  large  Haversian  canals,  like  those  of  very 
young  bone ;  and  various  pieces  remain  separate  in  them 
throughout  life,  which,  originating  in  distinct  centres  of  ossi- 
fication, subsequently  coalesce  in  Birds  and  Mammals.  This 
permanent  separation  is  still  more  remarkable  in  the  bones 
of  Fishes ;  and  it  is  consequently  in  them  that  we  can  best 
study  the  real  composition  of  the  skeleton, — every  piece 
which  originates  in  a  distinct  centre  of  ossification,  being) 
in  the  eye  of  the  philosophical  anatomist,  a  separate  bone. 
Further,  there  is  a  large  group  of  Fishes  in  which  the 
skeleton  retains  the  cartila^ous  character  through  life;  a 
certain  quantity  of  mineral  matter  being  deposited  in  the 
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cartilage,  but  ite  convereion  into  true  bony  structure  never 
taking  plftce.  In  a  few,  not  even  a  firm  cartilage  is  produced; 
and  all  the  trace  of  a  skeleton  is  a  cylinder  formed  of  tex- 
agonal  cells,  resembling  tboae  of  the  pith  of  plants,  which 
ties  the  place  that  is  generally  occupied  by  the  "  bodies  "  of 
(lie  vertebne  (§  71).  Such  a  cylinder,  which  is  termed  the 
(ionfii  donalU,  precedes  the  formation  of  the  vertebral 
wlunm  in  other  vertebrated  animals  (§  767).  In  the  carioue 
htpkiorus  (Zoou  §  643),  even  this  ia  wanting;  and  the 
only  mdiment  of  the  bony  skeleton  is  to  be  found  in  the 
ibnma  sheath  that  surrounds  the  nervous  centres,  and  sends 
of  prolongations  between  the  successive  transverse  bands  of 
mscleB,  which  are  attached  to  these,  as  they  are  in  other  fishes 
to  the  ribs  and  the  spines  of  the  vertebrte. 

fi4.  In  connexion  with  the  structure  of  Bone,  it  will  be 
Wivenient  to  describe  that  of  TeetJi,  although  the  general 
feription  of  the  form  and  development  of  these  oigans  will 
be  more  appropriately  given  in  connexion  with  the  accoimt 
it  their  instrumental  uses  (§§  181—183).  The  principal  part ' 
of  the  substance  of  all  teeth  is  made  np  of  a  solid  tissue, 
rtich  has  been  appropriately  called  Dttdine.  Qi  this  sub- 
te<^  one  variety,  which  is  peculiarly  close  in  texture,  and 
^ttseeptible  of  a  high  polish,  is  familiarly  known  a^  'ivory. 
lie  more  perfect  forms  of  dentine,  such  as  present  them- 
«lves  in  Man  and  the  Mammalia  generally,  consist  of  a- hard 
tnnsparent  substance  formed  by  the  union  of  animal  matt«r 
^  calcareous  salts  (cHefiy  phos- 
phate of  lime),  in  the  proportion 
of  about  28  of  the  former  to  72  of 
fclatter;  the  mineral  matter  thus 
bearing  a  somewhat  larger  ratio 
to  the  oi^anic,  than  if'  does 'in 
bone.  This  dentinal  substance  is 
frwersed  by  minute  tubuli  of 
ibont  l-10,000th  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  which  appear  as  dark 
fines,  generally  very  close  to- 
getiier ;  these  pass  in  a  radiating  i* 
manner  from  ttie  central  cavity 
of  the  tooth,  diverging  from  each  other  as  they  approach 
its  exterior;  bnt  when  seen  in  only  a  small  part  of  thett 
F  2 
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course,  the;  appear  to  be  nearly  pamllel  (fig,  IS),  thoug 
uBually  more  or  less  wavy.  They  occasionally  divide  int 
two  bianclieB,  which  continae  to  run,  at  a  little  distance  froi 
one  another,  in  the  Bame  parallel  direction ;  and  they  alei 
frequently  give  off  small  lateral  branches,  which  again  sem 
off  smallei  ones.  -  In  some  nnimalH  the  tubuli  may  be  traeec 
at  their  extremities  into  minute  cavities  analogous  to  thi 
lActmffi  of  bone ;  and  the  lateral  branchlets  also  occasional]; 
terminate  in  similar  cavities.  Thns  the  whole  tooth  nut;  hi 
likened,  in  some  degree,  to  a  single  Haversian  system  in 
bone ;  the  central  cavity,  which  is  lined  by  a  vascular  mem- 
brane, representing  the  Haveisian  canal,  while  the  radiating 
tnbuli  of  the  former  correspond  with  the  radiating  conaliculi 
of  the  latter ;  the  chief  difference  lying  in  the  absence  of 
laconoe  along  the  course  of  the  radiatii^  tubes.  In  a  large 
proportion  of  Fishes,  however,  there  is  no  single  central  cavitj, 
but  the  whole  tooth  is  traversed  by  a  system  of  mednlliu? 
canals,  not  only  resembling  the  Haversian,  but  actually  con- 
tinnous  with  those  of  the  bone  on  which  the  tooth  is  im- 
planted; and  as  each  of  these  is  the  centre  of  a  distinct 
^stem  of  radiating  tubuli,  the  resemblance  of  their  dentine 
to  bone -is  very  close.  A  somewhat  similar  condition  of  thfl 
dentine  {obviously  a  lower  or  less  specialized  form  of  this 
substance)  presents  itself  in  certain  Reptiles  and  Mammals.— 
In  the  Teeth  of  Man  and  most  other  Mammals,  and  in  tliose 
of  many  lieptiles  and  some  Fishes,  we  find  two  other  sub- 
stances, one  of  them  harder  and 
the  other  softer  than  dentine. 
The  former,  which  is  called 
Enamel,  consists  of  long  pris- 
matic cells,  which  pass  fiom  one 
surface  to  the  other  of  the  thin 
layer  formed  by  this  substanw 
over  the  crown,  or  sometimes  in 
the  interior  of  the  tooth  (§  182). 
These  prisms  are  usually  bei- 
ng. IV.  agond  in  form,  as  is  seen  ii 
Po«iio»  or  EBiMinugbiy nugnl- tranaveise  section  (fig.  19);  aW 
their  course  is  usually  mote  o 
kss  wavy.  In  teeth  which  have  to  sustain  an  extraordinar; 
amount  of  compression  (as  is  especially  the  case  with  those  c 
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theEodentia),  the  enamel-prisms  cross  and  interlace  with  one 
mother,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  that  separation 
which  wonld  readily  occur  if  the  direction  of  all  of  them 
were  the  same.  Of  all  the  tissues  of  the  animal  hody,  the 
Enamel  is  the  most  remarkahle  for  the  predominance  of 
ndneial  ingredients;  these  amount  to  no  fewer  than  98 
parts  in  100,  leaving  when  removed  only  2  per  cent  of 
organic  matter.  The  softer  component  of  Teeth,  known  as 
the  Cementutn,  or  Crusta  petrosa,  possesses  the  essentisd 
characters  of  true  bone ;  but  when  only  a  thin  layer  of  it  is 
present,  we  do  not  find  it  traversed  by  medullary  canals,  its 
system  of  lacunae  and  canaliculi  being  then  in  relation  to  the 
nearest  vascular  surface, — as  is  the  case  also  with  very  thin 
lamioBB  of  ordinary  bone,  such  as  we  find  in  the  scapula 
(blade-bone)  of  a  Mouse. 

55.  We  come,  lastly,  to  the  two  tissues  which  are  of  the 
highest  importance  in  the  Animal  fabric,  and  to  which  all  the 
test  are  merely  subsidiary ;  namely,  the  Muscular  and  the 
Nervous.  It  is  through  the  instrumentality  of  these,  that 
all  the  actions  are  performed  which  essentially  constitute 
Animal  life;  for  the  nervous  apparatus  is  the  medium  by 
which  the  consciousness  of  the  individual  is  a£fected  by  what 
takes  place  around  him,  or  within  his  own  body,  and  by 
which,  in  his  turn,  he  originates  movements  in  his  body, 
and  through  it  in  things  external  to  it ;  whilst  the  muscles 
aie,  so  to  speak,  the  servants  of  the  nerves,  doinfff  with  a 
force  of  their  own,  the  work  which  the  nerves  direct.  The 
elation  between  the  two  may  be  likened  to  that  of  the  rider 
and  his  horse,  or  .of  the  engine-driver  and  his  locomotive ;  for 
the  nerves  can  put  forth  no  motor  power  by  themselves; 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  muscles  (with  certain  excep- 
tions) remain  inert  except  when  stimulated  to  contract  by  the 
agency  of  the  nervea  The  muscles  use  the  tendons  and  the 
framework  of  bones,  joints,  &c.,  for  the  mechanical  appli- 
cation of  their  power,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter  (Chap,  xii.); 
but  these  parts  of  the  fabric  have  not  the  slightest  power  of 
originating  motion  by  themselves.  Hence,  all  Animal  Force 
takes  its  rise  in  one  or  other  of  these  two  tissues ;  and  we 
ahaU  find  that  the  special  purpose  of  the  whole  apparatus  of 
Organic  life,  is,  by  providing  materials  for  their  nutrition  and 
lenovation,  to  biuld  theiQ  up  in  the  first  instance,  and.tJien 
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to  keep  them  in  working  order.  For  every  development  of 
animal  force  involves  a  change  of  state  of  the  !Nrervo-miis- 
culax  substance :  a  certain  amount  of  it  ceasing  to  exist  as 
living  tissue,  and  passing  into  the  condition  of  dead  matter; 
and  its  elements  resolving  themselves,  under  the  influence  of 
the  free  oxygen  brought  to  them  by  the  blood,  into  new  combi- 
nations, which  are  carried  forth  from  the  body  as  quickly  as 
possible.  Consequently,  if  the  Nervo-muscular  tissues  be  not 
renewed  as  rapidly  as  they  are  used  up,  their  powers  must 
speedily  fail  from  the  progressive  loss  of  their  substance.  lu 
this  particular  they  are  on  a  different  footing  from  the  other 
elementary  parts  of  the  organism ;  for  although  each  of  these 
seems  to  have  a  certain  term  of  life,  the  length  of  which  is 
in  some  degree  related  inversely  to  its  functional  activity,-^ 
those  which  live  the  fastest  having  the.  shortest  individual 
duration,  and  vice  verad, — there  are  none  which  are  called 
upon  to  give  forth  their  whole  vital  energy  in  one  effort,  and 
which  may  thus  have  their  existence  as  parts  of  the  liviog 
organism  terminated  at  any  moment  by  a  demand  for  theii' 
peculiar  power. 

56.  Muscular  Fibre  presents  itself  under  two  forms,  whidi 
are  ordinarily  very  distinct  from  each  other ;  although  it  i^ 
probable  that  they  may  ultimately  prove  to  be  but  modifi- 
cations of  one  and  the  same.  The  iirst,  which  is  known  a£ 
the  striated  fibre,  is  that  of  which  all  those  muscles  are  com- 
posed, which  constitute  what  is  commonly  designated  as 
"flesh"  or  the  "lean"  of  meat.  If  any  "joint"  of  meat 
be  even  cursorily  examined,  it  will  be  seen  that  its  whole 
substance  is  made  up  of  distinct  masses,'  held  loosely  together 
by  areolar  tissue ;  and  these  masses,  which  are  known  as 
"  muscles,"  are  easily  isolated  from  each  other  by  dissection. 
Every  such  Muscle  is  formed  by  the  union  of  a  number  of 
bundles,  having  a  generally  parfidlel  arrangement,  which  aie 
closely  bound  together  by  areolar  tissue,  and  are  themselves 
composed  of  bundles  stiU  more  minute,  united  in  a  similar 
manner.  These,  again,  may  be  separated  in  the  same  way; 
and  at  last  we  come  to  the  primitive  fhres  of  which  this 
tissue  is  composed  Each  of  these  primitive  fibres  termi- 
nates at  either  extremity  in  tendinous  fibre,  which  unites 
with  other  fibres  to  form  the  tendinous  .cords  or  bands,  that 
are  attached  to  the  points  of  the  skeleton  which  the  muscle 
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he  to  bring  together.  The  nmscnkr  fibre  itself  consists  of 
>  delicate  membiauous  tube,  enclosing  a  great  number  of 
fMla,  or  extremely  minute  fibrils,  which  are  not  capable 
of  farther  division  (fig.  20).    The  peculiar  transreise  TimrVing 
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oiatriation  by  which  this  form  of  muacular  fibre  is  characterised, 
u  &imd,  vhen  the  fibre  is  separated  into  its  fibiilhe,  to  be  due 
to  the  pecnliai  markings  which  every  fibril  presents.  These 
iwkings,  consistii^  of  alternate  li^t  and  dark  spaces,  give 
to  the  fibril  a  beaded  appearance ;  but  this  is  only  an  optical 
deception,  since  its  form  is  in  reality  cylindrical,  or  nearly 
N.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  the  correspondence  of  the  light 
ttul  dark  spaces  respectively,  throughout  the  whole  bundle  of 
th«  fibril,  will  give  rise  to  the  banded  appearance  which  the 
^tire  fibre  presents.  The  form  and  dmneter  of  the  fibrtt 
TOty  (Musiderably,  both  in  different  tribes,  and  in  different 
pule  of  the  same  animal  In  the  higher  classes,  their  form 
usually  approaches  a  cylinder;  but  the  parte  which  press 
■gBinst  one  another  bre  somewhat  flattened,  so  that  it  is  more 
01  less  prismatic.  In  Insects,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fibrillw 
m  arntnged  in  flat  bands,  so  that  the  fibre  often  consists  of 
but  a  dugle  layer  of  them.  The  diameter  of  the  fibres  in  Man 
^«n^  about  l-400th  of  an  inch,  and  does  not  differ  very 
widely  in  either  direction ;  in  the  cold-blooded  Yertebrata, 
WevBT,  the  average  size  is  greater,  and  the  extremes  an 
>1ki  Tider ;  the  dituneter  of  the  fibres  varying  in  the  Frog 
fimn  1-lOOth  to  1-lOOOth  of  %n  inch,  and  in  the  Skate  feom 
l-6Sth  to  l-300th  of  an  inch.  The  diameter  of  the/6r«i  is 
BHtly  the  same  in  all  classes,  seldom  departing  much  &om 
l-10,000th  of  an  inch ;  and  the  average  t^tance  of  the  dark 
*t(ia  from  each  other  is  nearly  the  same. 


f^ 
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57.  The  other  form  of  Musctdar  Fibre,  which,  from  the 
absence  of  transverse  striation,  is  distingiiished  as  smooth  or 
fwrv-itriatedy  is  found  not  in  large  masses,  bnt  in  thin  layeisiy 
forming  part  of  the  wall  of  various  hollow  organs,  such  as  the 
stomach  and  intestinal  canal,  the  bladder,  the  principal  gland- 
ducts,  and  the  larger  blood-vessels.  In  all  these  situations  it 
is  80  exclusively  concerned  in  the  performLance  of  the  vege- 
tative or  nutritive  functions,  and  it  is  so  entirely  withdrawn 
from  the  influence  of  the  will,  that  it  has  been  frequently 
designated  as  "  the  muscular  fibre  of  organic  life  f  the  striated 
fibre,  of  which  the  voluntary  muscles  are  composed,  being 
distinguished  as  the  '^  muscular  fibre  of  animal  life."  But 
these  designations  are  not  by  any  means  consistent  with  the 
facts  of  the  case ;  for  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  Molluscous 
classes,  the  muscles  of  animal  life  are  composed  of  non- 
striated  fibre,  whilst  the  heart  of  Man  and  of  other  Verte- 
brata,  though  a  muscle  of  organic  life,  is  made  up  of  striated 
fibre.  In  fact,  the  employment  of  the  one  or  of  the  other 
kind  of  fibre  would  seem  to  be  chiefly  determilned  by  the 
kind  of  contraction  which  is  required  from  it  (§  59).  The 
non-striated  fibres  are  arranged,  like  those  of  the  other 
muscles,  in  a  parallel  manner  into  bands  or  bundles;  but 

^  these  bundles,  instead  of  being  theiii- 
selves  grouped  into  larger  ones  having 
a  like  parallel  arrangement,  are  gene- 
rally interwoven  into  a  kind  of  network, 
having  no  fixed  points  of  attachment 
The  form  of  the  individual  fibres  is 
much  more  variable  than  that  of  th6 
striated  kind,  being  often  very  much 
flattened  out ;  and  hence  their  generd 
dimensions  cannot  well  be  estimated 
Fig.  21.  5y  macerating  a  portion  of  this  kind 

^'It'^t^^x^i^tZlci^r  of  tissue  in  dUute  nitric  acid,  each  fibre 
fibre,  showing,  a  a,  the  maybe  rcsolved  iuto  buudlcs  of  long 

spindle-shaped  cells,  and,        .''■i,       i  iij*  t  •  i  x*— 

b  h,  the  elongated  nuclei;  spmdle-shapcd  bodics,  which,  contais- 

S;rS|hiyl'iSSlaS';c:S  iiig     elRngated     staff-shaped     nuclei 

Similar  cell  treated  vith  (fig.  21),  may  be  regarded  as  cells,  al- 

acetic  acid.  i\ioxig\i  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  their 

walls  from  their  contents.     This  form  of  muscular  tissue  is 

commonly  mingled  with  a  large  quantity  of  the  ordinary  fibrooB 
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3 ;  and  we  find  it  dispersed  in  small  quantity  through 
er  in  the  skin,  to  which  (especially  in  particular 
it  gives  a  contractility  that  is  manifested  under  the 
)  of  cold  or  of  mental  emotions,  and  thus  produces 
eral  roughness  and  rigidity  of  the  surfeu^e  which  is 
8  cutis  anaerina,  or  ''  goose's  skin." 
Tnder  the  influence  of  certain  exciting  causes,  or 
3hap.  XII.),  striated  muscular  fibres  suddenly  and  for- 
tract.  Their  two  ends  approach  one  another,  and  their 
x>me  closer ;  but  they  bulge  out  in  the  middle  to  a 
iding  degree.  This  causes  a  like  change  in  the  bundles 
e  made  up  of  these  fibres ;  and  thus  the  whole  muscle, 
^rtened  by  the  drawing  together  of  its  two  ends,  is 
enlarged  in  diameter,  especially  towards  its  middle, 
any  one  may  convince  himself  by  bending  his  fore- 
>n  the  arm  (as  when  the  hand  is  brought  to  the 
and  feeling  the  fleshy  mass  upon  the  fi>3nt  of  the 
rhe  muscle,  in  fact,  does  not  in  the  least  degree 
bs  own  bulk  in  the  act  of  contraction ;  for  its  enlarge- 
diameter  is  exactly  equivalent  to  the  shortening  of 
ince  between  its  extremities.  The  contraction  of  a 
•  fibre  is  ordinarily  followed,  after  a  short  interval, 
Axation;  of  this  we  have  a  remarkable  illustration  in 
tactions  excited  by  the  electric  stimulus.  But  relax- 
individual  fibres  is  not  incompatible  with  the  con- 
of  the  state  of  contraction  of  the  muscle  as  a  whole, 
spears  that  when  an  ordinary  muscle  is  thrown  into 
on,  all  its  fibres  do  not  usually  contract  together,  but 
oall  part  of  them ;  and  that,  as  long  as  its  contraction 
lined  so  as  to  exert  a  constant  force,  a  continual  in* 
e  is  taking  place  in  the  action  of  the  fibres  by  which 
ept  up — ^those  which  have  been  shortened  becoming 
d  being  replaced  (as  it  were)  by  others,  which  pass 
contracted  state  for  a  time,  and  then  relax  again, 
cceeded  by  another  set.  Kow  as  the  ends  of  tiiose 
dch  are  actually  in  a  relaxed  condition,  are  brought 
ether  by  the  contraction  of  the  rest,  the  fibre  is 
^ut  of  the  straightr  line,  and  assumes  a  wavy  or  zigzag 
ich  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  the  state  of  con- 
but  is  now  known  to  be  otherwise.  This  peculiar 
lent  gives  place  to  the  straight  form,  either  when  the 
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fibre  passes  into  the  state  of  contraction,  or  when,  by 
relaxation  of  the  whole  muscle,  its  ends  are  separated  bj 
to  their  full  extent. 

59.  Now  the  alternate  contraction  and  relaxation,  wl 
is  thus  made  to  produce  a  continued  contraction  in  ordii 
muscles,  elsewhere  occasions  a  different  effect     Thus  in 
heart,  all  the  fibres  of  the  ventricles  seem  to  contract 
gether  and  aJd  to  relax  together, — those  of  the  auricles  contr 
ing  whilst  the  others  are  relaxing,  and  vice  verad; — and  in  i 
way  the  alternate  contractions  and  dilatations  of  that  n 
important  organ  are  continually  kept  up.  Again,  in  the  musci 
coat  of  the  intestinal  canal,  we  observe  the  contraction  of  e 
part  to  be  almost  immediately  followed  by  its  relaxation ; 
the  peculiarity  of  its  movement  is,  that  the  contraction  is  ] 
pagated  on  (as  it  were)  to  the  succeeding  part,  which  in  its  t 
contracts  and  then  relaxes,  producing  the  same  action  in 
part  that  follows  it, — and  so  on  along  the  whole  canaL    1 
peristaltic  motion  (§  215),  as  it  is  called,  is  obviously  adap 
to  propel  the  contents  of  the  intestinal  tube  from  one 
tremity  of  it  to  the  other ;  just  as  the  peculiar  action  of 
heart  is  adapted  to  receive  and  propel  the  blood  alternate 
or  as  the  mode  of  contraction  of  the  ordinary  muscles  enal 
them  to  keep  up  a  continued  strain  for  a  great  length  of  ti 
It  is  much  less  rapid  and  energetic  than  the  action  of 
heart ;  for  it  is  the  characteristic  of  the  non-striated  fibre,  t 
its  contraction  follows  much  less  closely  on  the  appHcatioi 
the  stimulus,  and  is  much  less  rapidly  succeeded  by  rela 
tion,  than  that  of  the  striated  fibre. 

60.  The  Nervous  tissue  consists  of  two  distinct  structu 
of  one  of  which  the  truTiks  of  the  nerves  are  entirely  m 
up,  whilst  the  other  enters  largely  into  the  composition 
the  ganglia  or  centres  of  action  (§  61).  The  former,  tern 
the  white  or  fibrous  tissue,  consists  of  straight  fibres,  ly 
side  by  side,  and  bound  together  by  areolar  tissue  i 
bundles  (fig.  22);  these,  again,  are  united  with  others  ini 
larger  group ;  and  by  the  union  of  a  considerable  numbei 
sudi  groups,  the  nervous  trunks  are  formed,  which  are  i 
tributed  through  the  body,  especially  to  the  skin  and  muse 
Kervous  Fibre,  like  muscuhu^,  presents  itself  in  the  hig 
ATiiTnAla  under  two  forms,  of  which  one  may  be  considerec 
more  completely  developed  than  the  other ;  these  are  knc 
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« the  tvlmlar  and  the  gelatinous.   The  "  tubular  "  fibres  are  ao 

named  because  each  possr.^Res  a  distmct  tubular  ebeath  of  a 
delicate  etmctureless  membraae  ^fig.  22,  a),  which  encloBes  the 
proper  uerve-sabstauce,  aud  isolates  it  completely  iiora  the 


blood-vessels  and  other  suiiouQdiug  structures ;  this  tube 
does  not  either  branch  oi  unite  with  others,  and  there  is 
reasoa  to  believe  it  to  be  continuous  itom  the  origin  to  the 
temunation  of  the  nerve-trunk.  Within  the  tube  is  a  hollow 
Gflinder  of  a  material  known  (after  its  discoverer)  as  the 
"white  aubatonce  of  Schwann;"  and  this  enclose^  a  sort  of 
UDttai  pith,  which  is  transparent  aud  semi-fiuid  in  the  living 
Hate,  but  undergoes  a  kind  of  coagulation  into  a  granular  sub- 
Btuice  after  death,  and  under  the  influence  of  chemical 
K-sgents.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  central  pith  or 
"aiis-eylinder"  ia  the  essential  component  of  the  nervous 
fihre,  and  that  the  hollow  cylinder  which  aurrounds  it  serves 
only  to  isolate  it  more  completely;  ibr  we  not  unfrequently 
Me  the  former  to  foe  alone  continued,  both  the  tubular  sheath 
and  the  white  substance  stopping  short ;  and  this  at  either 
eztrenuty  of  the  fibre,  where  it  separates  itself  bom  those 
with  which  it  is  bound  up  in  the  nerve-trunk.  The  proper 
ibrm  of  the  fibre  seems  always  to  be  truly  cylindrical ;  &ougb 
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it  is  very  liable  to  be  altered  by  manipulation,  a  small  excea 
of  pressure  in  one  part  forcing  the  contents  of  the  tube 
towards  some  other  where  they  are  more  free  to  distend  it, 
and  thus  producing  a  swelling.  The  greater  delicacy  of 
the  tubular  sheath  in  the  fibrous  substance  of  the  brain 
and  spinal  cord,  renders  its  fibres  peculiarly  susceptible  of 
this  kind  of  alteration,  so  that  they  often  present  under  the 
microscope  a  somewhat  beaded  appearance  (fig.  22y  b)  ;  when 
carefully  examined,  however,  without  any  previous  disturb- 
ance, these  fibres  are  found  to  be  as  cylindrical  as  those  of 
the  nerve-trunks.  The  diameter  of  the  nerve-tubules  is 
usually  between  l-2000th  and  l-4000th  of  an  inch ;  but  it 
may  be  somewhat  greater  or  considerably  less  than  this 
average.  They  are  larger  in  the. nerve-trunks  than  they  are 
near  their  central  termination  in  the  brain ;  and  it  is  a  remark- 
able circumstance  that  the  fibres  of  the  nerves  of  "  special 
sense"  are  considerably  smaller  than  the  average  in  eveiy 
part  of  their  course. — ^llie  **  gelatinous"  fibres  cannot  be  shown 
to  consist  of  the  same  variety  of  parts  as  the  preceding ;  for 
neither  the  tubular  sheath  nor  the  white  substance  of 
Schwann  can  be  distinguished  in  them.  They  are  flattened, 
soft,  and  apparently  homogeneous,  sometimes  showing  a  dis- 
position to  split  into  very  delicate  fibrillae ;  being  of  ft 
yellowish-grey  colour,  they  are  sometimes  designated  the 
^'ey  fibres.  Their  diameter  averages  between  the  l-4000tli 
and  l-6000th  of  an  incL  As  these  "  gelatinous "  fibres 
form  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  trunks  of  the  Sympor 
thetic  system  of  nerves  (§  461),  they  have  been  supposed  to 
belong  pijoperly  to  it,  and  to  minister  exclusively  to  the 
organic  functions,  like  the  non-striated  muscular  fibre  (§  57); 
but'^here  is  no  doubt  that  this  is  an  incorrect  notion,  and 
that  even  the  fibres  of  the  ordinary  nerve-trunks  may  present 
the  "gelatinous"  aspect,  probably  from  incompleteness  of 
development. 

61.  In  the  central  organs  of  the  Nervous  system — ^namely, 
the  brain  and  spinal  cord  of  the  Vertebrata,  the  ganglia  (ff 
knot-Hke  swellings  on  the  nervous  cords"  which  take  thdr 
place  in  the  lower  animals,  and  similar  ganglia  belonging  to 
the  Sympathetic  system — ^we  find  a  form  of  nervous  tissue 
altogether  distinct  from  the  preceding ;  which,  from  its  con- 
sisting of  large  cells  or  vesicles,  is  generally  known  as  the 
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KncuZar.  These  nerre-vefiiclea,  sometimeB  known  as  gan- 
glioa-globalea,  may  be  regarded  as  originally  spherical,  or 
uarl;  so,  in  Ibrnt  (fig.  23,  a);  but  they  often  present  one  or 
more  prolonged  extensions ;  and  as  these  when  single  le- 
senble  tails,  and  when  mvdtiple  are  like  the  rays  proceeding 
frani  a  star,  tiie  cells  are  saidin  the  first  case  to  be  "caudate," 


itelrnto,  more  highly 


■ltd  in  the  second  to  be  stellate  (b).  These  prolongations 
lure  been  traced  into  continuity,  in  some  instances,  with  tho 
iris-cylinders  of  nerve-tubes,  whilst  in  other  cases  they  seem 
to  unite  with  those  proceeding  from  other  vesicles.  It  is  not  by 
Wj  means  certain,  however,  tiiat  the  nerve-tubes  thus  connect 
ttiefflselves  with  the  nerve-vesicles  in  all  instances  ;  since  it 
6equently  appears  as  if  the  former  passed  in  among  the 
latter,  without  comii^  into  direct  continuity  with  them. 
Sometimes  a  ganglion-cell  seems  to  lie  in  the  course  of  a 
tubular  fibre,  whi^  enlarges  to  envelope  it,  and  then  con- 
tracts again  to  its  former  dimensions.  There  can  be  no 
nasonable  doubt,  however,  that  in  some  way  or  other  the 
nerve-fibres  and  the  nerve-vesicles  come  into  some  kind  of 
conuaonication  in  the  ganglionic  centres.     The  vesicles  are 
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filled  with,  a  fiuely-grannlaT  subatAiice,  irhicli  extends  inta 
their  prolongationa ;  and  in  the  warm-blooded  Vertebrata  they 
contain  pigment-granuleB,  which  give  them 
a  reddish  or  yellowish-brown  colour;  bo 
that  the  aggregations  of  vesicular  substance 
which  we  find  in  the  larger  aervoiiB  centre^ 
are  distinguiBhable  by  their  greyish  hue. 
This  "  grey  niatter,"as  it  is  frequently  called, 
la  disposed  on  the  snrfiice  of  the  brain; 
but  it  occupies  the  inteiioi  of  the  spmil 
cord,  and  holds  the  Bame  position  in  the 
smaller  ganglionic  ceatt«8  (fig.  21).  Q 
11  not  only,  however,  in  the  central  organs 
that  nerve-vesicleB  are  found ;  for  thaj 
present  themselves  also  in  certain  sitmi- 
miLicioT  tionaat  the  other  extremities  of  the  nerro- 
Kp'ltSiT'it  fibrea.  Thus  we  find  a  lai^  proportion 
howfng  iIm  of  the  retina  {§  635),  which  is  commonly 
on^i"'^n  deacribed  as  a  mere  expansion  of  the  optic 
'  nerve,  to  be  composed  of  nerve-vesioles 

tliat  are  scwvely  distinguishable  from  those  of  tiie  brain; 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  ultimate  branches  of  other  aensoiy 
nerves  have  some  auch  termination.  Wherever  we  meet  wifli 
vesicular  substance,  we  find  it  imbedded  in  a  minut«  net- 
work of  blood-vessels;  and  a  copious  supply  of  oxygenated 
blood  is  requisite  to  the  due  performance  of  its  actions. 

62.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  special  office  of  the 
Nerve-_^6rM  is  to  eonwy  the  influence  of  the  changes  which 
aie  effected  in  one  part  of  the  system,  to  other  and  remote 
parte ;  jest  as  the  wires  of  a  g^vanic  battery  conduct  the 
electric  influence  &om  the  instrument  which  excites  it^  to 
some  distant  point  where  it  is  to  be  applied  to  some  use. 
The  effects  of  such  changes  in  the  stat«  of  the  KervooB 
System  are  propagated  in  two  opposite  directions ; — the  im- 
pressions mode  upon  the  skin  and  other  parts  poBsessed  ot 
sensibility,  being  conveyed  towards  a  portion  of  the  nervooa 
centres  c^ed  the  imtorium,  and  there  giving  rise  to  eauCh 
twn*; — and  the  influence  of  the  emotions  or  volitiona  to 
which  these  sensations  give  rise  (§  7),  being  propagated  from 
the  central  organs  to  the  mvsdet,  which  they  excite  to  ««- 
traction.     And  by  the  discoveries  of  Sir  C.  Bell,  hereafter  iO- 
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[escribed  it  has  been  fiilly  pioyed  that  these  opposite 
ges  are  conducted  by  two  different  sets  of  fibres ; — one 
eying  to  the  central  organs  those  which  originate  in  the 
infezence; — and  the  ofher  conveying  to  the  circmn- 
lee  those  which  originate  in  the  centre  (§  451).  The 
mission  of  these  changes  is  completely  interrupted  by 
ion  of  the  nervous  trunk,  or  by  pressure  upon  it ;  and  it 
times  happens  that  one  set  of  conducting  fibres  is  thus 
ied,  whilst  the  fdnctions  of  the  other  are  not  impaired; 
lat  a  hmb  may  retain  its  sensibiUty  and  yet  be  tot^Uy 
bate  of  the  power  of  motion,  or  may  be  completely 
lent  to  the  w^  though  totally  destitute  of  sensibility.  In 
)brated  animals,  we  find  some  nerves  in  which  there  is 
one  set  of  fibres,  so  that  the  trunk  is  only  sensory  or  only 
r  (§  409);  but  in  general,  the  two  sets  are  bound  up 
her  in  the  same  sheatL 

.  The  motor  fibres  may  be  considered  as  originating  in 
resicular  substance  of  the  central  organs,  and  as  termi- 
g  in  the  muscles*;  the  power  which  is  generated  in  the 
3r  being  conveyed  by  their  means  to  the  apparatus  through 
li  it  operates  to  produce  mechanical  motion:  When  the 
^-trunks  reach  the  muscles,  they  divide  into  branches 
hi  penetrate  their  substance,  and  these  again  subdivide 
ramify  minutely,  so  that  at  last  the  fibres  may  often  be 
ved  running  singly,  passing  amongst  the  muscular  fibres, 
lot  appearing  to  penetrate  their  tubular  sheaths.  These 
inal  fibres  seem  often  to  double  back  upon  themselves,  so 

form  loops,  either  re-entering  the  branch  from  which 
issued,  or  connecting  themselves  with  some  neighbour- 
)ranch ;  so  that  the  ultimate  distribution  of  the  motor 
38  in  the  muscular  substance,  is  a  sort  of  plexus  or  net- 
.  The  teniory  fibres,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  con- 
ed as  originating  in  the  sensory  surfaces,  such  as  the 

the  interior  of  the  nose,  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
ies  of  the  internal  ear,  the  retina  of  the  eye,  &c, ;  and 
issing  towards  the  central  organs,  conveying  to  these  the 
Gssions  they  have  received,  which  impressions  may  either 
;  the  consciousness,  or  may  excite  respondent  move- 
8,  or  may  act  in  both  modes,  through  the  instrumentality 
le  vesicular  substance  to  which  they  are  transmitted, 
inunediate  dependence  of  the  functional  activity  of  this 
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substance  upon  .the  supply  of  blood  which  it  receiyecf,  i 
shown  by  the  fact,  that  if  this  supply  be  temporarily  cut  oS^ 
either  by  failure  of  the  heart's  action  (as  in  fainting),  or  bj 
pressure  on  the  blood-vessels  which  convey  it,  immediais 
insensibility,  with  loss  of  all  power  of  motion,  is  the  result 
And  the  same  is  the  case  with  regard  to  the  organs  of  sense; 
for  if  the  circulation  through  them  be  interrupted,  no  sensoiy 
impression  can  be  made  upon  the  nerve-fibres  which  originate 
in  them,  as  we  see  when  the  movement  of  blood  in  a  limb  is 
suspended  by  pressure  upon  its  artery. 

64.  The  foregoing  constitute  the  principal  tissues  among 
the  higher  animals,  in  which  the  principle  of  division  of  labour 
is  most  fully  carried  out,  every  component  part  having  its 
own  peculiar  structure  and  its  own  special  action.   As  we  de-  ; 
scend  in  the  scale,  we  find  these  distinctions  less  and  less  \ 
obvious,  so  that  when  we  come  down  to  Zoophytes  (§  121),  we  { 
meet  with  but  little  differentiation  either  in  the  textures  or  in 
the  actions  of  the  several  parts  of  the  body ;  the  whole  sub- 
stance of  these  animals  being  composed  of  a  tissue,  whicb 
very  closely  resembles  that  which  is  first  formed  in  higher 
animals  for  the  reparation  of  wounds,  having  the  appearance  , 
of  a  solidified  blastema  (§  34),  with  nuclear  particles,  in  : 
various  phases  of  development  into  cells  and  fibres,  more 
or  less  thickly  scattered  through  it;  and  this  substance 
being  everjrwhere  contractile,  and  everywhere  (at  least  in 
many  instances)  equally  capable  of  participating  in  the  func- 
tions of  nutrition  and  reproduction.     And  when  we  pass  still 
lower,  to  that  simplest   type  of  animal  life,  which  is  pre- 
sented to  us  in  the  Rhizopods  (§  129),  we  do  not  meet  with 
even  this  amount  of  definite  structure,  but  find  the  entire  sub- 
stance of  their  bodies  composed  of  an  apparently  homogeneous 
jelly,  which,  like  the  more  organized  tissue  of  the  Zoophytes, 
is  everywhere  contractile,  and  which  has  also  the  power  of 
performing  every  operation  required  for  its  growth  and  main- 
tenance as  a  living  being.     In  such  creatures  there  is  not  the 
slightest  vestige  of  a  Nervous  system ;  and  it  remains  a  question 
whether,  in  consequence  of  this  deficiency,  they  are  altogethet 
destitute  of  consciousness,  or  whether  this  endowment  is  dif- 
fused, as  it  were,  through  the  whole  substance  of  their  bodies. 
:   65.  Eveiy  component  part  of  the  fabric  must  be  regarded 
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88  having  a  life  of  its  own,  which  it  mMntaias  by  drawing  to 
itself  the  nutrient  material  suf^lied  by  the  circulating  cur- 
rent ;  but  as  the  continuance  of  its  vital  activity  is  dependent 
upon  the  continuance  of  its  nutrition,  the  life  of  no  tissue 
can  be  prolonged  for  any  considerable  period  after  the  circu- 
lation has  ceased.     But  after  the  movement  of  'the  blood  has 
eome  to  an  end,  though  the  body  as  a  whole  is  dead^  its  parU 
may  remain  oLive  for  a  certain  time,  and  may  perform  their 
fnnctioiis,  so  long  as  they  are  supplied  with  the  necessary 
materials.     Thus,  various  secretions,  the  growth  of  hair,  and 
muscular  movements,  have  been  observed  to  take  place  in 
dead  bodies.     But  they  cannot  continue,  because  the  neces- 
sary conditions  are  withheld  by  the  stoppage  of  the  circu- 
lation,— ^a  function  which  thus  binds,  as  it  were,  into  one 
whole  the  scattered  elements,  and  causes  the  different  opera- 
tions to  minister  one  to  another.     As  every  component  part 
has  an  independent  life,  so  has  it  a  limited  duration,  quite 
irrespective  of  that  of  the  organism  as  a  whole.     Thus  the 
cells  which  float  separately  in  the  blood,  seem  to  be  con- 
tiniuiUy  undeigoing  changef-Hlymg;  and  ^ving  place  to  new 
ones.     We  have  seen  that  the  ceUs  of  the  epidermis  and  of 
some  parts  of  the  epithelium  are  being  constantly  thrown  off 
and  renewed.     The  duration  of  the  cells  of  fat  and  cartilage 
appears  to  be  much  greater;  in  fact,  we  have  no  precise- 
biowledge  of  their  tenn  of  life.     That  of  the  bony  tissue  i& 
probably  greater  still;  yet  there  is  adequate  evidence  that 
it  is  by  no  means  indeterminate.     But  that  of  the  muscular 
and  nervous  tissues  seems  to  depend  almost  entirely  on  the- 
ttse  that  is  made  of  them.     Thus  we  may  justly  say, — how-^ 
ever  startling  the  assertion  may  seem, — ^that  death  and  decay 
are  continually  going  on  in  every  living  animal  body,  and  are- 
essential  to  the  activity  of  its  ftmctions. 

66.  Many  animals  are  reduced  to  a  state  of  apparent  death 
by  dryness,  by  cold,  or  by  exclusion  of*  the  air.  A  curious 
example  of  the  first  kind  is'  famished  by  the  Tardigrada 
(Zoology,  §  841) ;  some  species  of  which  may  not  only  be 
completely  dried  up,  but  may  even  be  exposed  in  that  state 
to  a  temperature  much  exceeding  that  of  boiling  water^ 
irithout  losing  the  power  of  recovery  when  moistened.  A 
similar  power  of  revival  after  being  dried  up  is  possessed  by 
Ihe  common   Wheel  Animalcule,  and  probably  also  by  the 
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eggB  of  many  minute  Entomostracous  CrtuUuxa  (Zoology,  §§ 
883,  931).    It  is  unquestionable  that  many  Fishes,  especially 
those  of  fresh-water  lakes,  will  Tevive  on  being  thawed  after 
haying  been  completely  frozen;  land  the  same  has  been  ascer- 
tained of  certain  Caterpillars.  •  The  Snail,  when  retiring  for 
the  winter,  seals  the  orifice  of  its  shell  with  an  impervioiis 
lid  j  and  in  this  cavity  it  may  remain  shut  up  for  years,  until 
re-excited  to  activity  by  warmth  and  moisture.     Animals  in 
such  states  of  torpidity  strongly  resemble  seeds  that  are  pie- 
vented  from  germinating,  apparently  for  unlimited  periods,  \ 
by  being  kept  at  a  moderate    temperature,   and  excluded  \ 
from  the  influence  of  air  and  moisture,  which,  with  adequate  | 
warmth,  would  call  them  into  active  growth,  but  which,  at  j 
a  lower  temperature,  would  occasion  their  decomposition  | 
There  are  no  positive  facts  which  enable  us  to  say  how  long 
Animals  may  remain  in  a  parallel  condition ;  but  there  seems  j 
no  reason  why  it  might  not  be  indefinitely  prolonged. 

67.  The  death  of  the  body,  then,  does  not  consist  in  the 
mere  suspension  of  its  vital  activity;  for  so  long  as  that 
activity  may  be  renewed  when  the  requisite  conditions  are 
supplied,  so  long  must  the  organism  be  considered  as  al%% 
however  death-like  its  condition  may  seem.     Among  warm- 
blooded animals,  such  a  suspension,  if  complete,  cannot  be  j 
endured  for  more  than  a  very  brief  perioii,  without  the  ; 
extinction  of  life :  for  the  substance  of  their  tissues  is  so  ' 
prone  to  decomposition,  that  it  speedily  passes  into  decay 
unless  prevented  from  doing  so  either  by  a  reduction  of  tem- 
perature, or  by  complete  drying-up,  or  by  entire  seclusion 
from  air;  and  although  each  of  these  methods,  practised 
upon  animal  substances  already  dead,  may  prevent  the  occu^ 
rence  of  decomposition  for  almost  unlimited  periods,  yet 
neither  can  be  applied  to  tiie  living  tissues  of  any  of  the 
higher  animals,  without  occasioning  the  entire  loss  of  their 
vitality,  as  we  see  (in  regard  to  cold)  in  the  loss  of  members  by 
"  frost-bite."     Such  parts  die^  because  not  only  is  their  vital 
activity  suspended,  but  their  vital  properties  are  annihilated. 
Their  death,  however,  does  not  necessarily  involve  that  of 
the  organism  as  a  whole;  since  the  stoppage  of  their  function 
may  not  disarrange  the  general  train  of  vital  operations,  oi 
their  duty  can  be  discharged  by  other  organs.     And  among 
many  of  the  lower  animals,  we  find  that  there  is  a  provision 
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£)r  their  replacement  by  ordinary  acts  of  growth. ;  and  that 
even  when  the  body  has  been  so  seyerely  injured  that  the 
oiganic  fdnctions  are  seriously  disturbed  for  a  time  (as 
when  a  Hydra  is  divided  into  two  or  more  pieces,  §  122), 
the  yitaUty  of  the  individual  parts  is  sufficiently  enduring, 
and  their  reparative  powers  sufficiently  energetic,  to  enable 
them  to  reproduce  all  that  is  wanting  for  th^  completion  of 
the  oiganism,  and  for  the  renewal  of  its  ordinary  action^. 
Among  the  higher  animals,  the  death  of  the  organism  at 
large  may  be  said  to  take  place  when  the  circulation  finally 
ceases;  since,  as  we  have  just  seen,  every  individual  part 
must  ere  long  lose  its  peculiar  functional  activity,  and  the 
entire  body  be  subject  to  decay. 

68.  From  what  has  been  stated,  it  wiU  be  seen  that  Lift 
cannot  be  regarded  as  a  condition  in  which  decay  is  resisted; 
&r  an  incessant  decay  is  taking  place  in  every  living  organism 
88  a  necessary  condition  of  its  vital  activity,  being  only 
checked  when  that  activity  is  itself  suspended.  But  it  is  a 
condition  in  which,  by  the  wonderful  harmony  and  mutual 
adaptation  of  the  operations  of  the  different  parts,  the  repa- 
lative  action  of  the  Organic  Functions  is  made  to  countervail 
the  destructive  action  involved  in  the  exercise  of  the  Animftl 
^'acuities ;  whilst  the  latter,  in  their  turn,  serve  to  furnish 
the  conditions  requisite  for  the  maintenance  of  the  former. 
So  long  as  all  these  actions  go  on  with  regularity  and  com* 
pleteness,  so  long  the  whole  body  Hves ;  but  if  any  one  of  the 
more  important  among  them  be  interrupted,  the  stoppage  of  the 
whole  is  the  result  Tbis  relation  of  mutual  dependence  is  most 
intimate  in  the  higher  animals ;  in  which,  by  the  differmtior 
^  of  the  several  tissues  and  organs,  and  the  specidlizcUicm 
of  their  functions,  the  division  of  labour  is  carried  to  its 
greatest  extent,  so  that  no  part  can  entirely  fulfil  the  duty  of 
any  other..  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  among  those  lowest 
foms  of  animal  life,  in  which  there  is  the  greatest  multiplir 
cation  of  similar  parts,  an(^  the  greatest  diffiision  of  the  same 
endowments  amongst  them  all,  that  we  find  the  dependence 
of  the  several  parts  of  the  organism  upon  each  other  to  be 
the  slightest,  and  severe  iiyuries  to  be  tolerated  with  the 
least  general  disturbance. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

<^^^1tlUL  VIEW  OF  TEIB  AKSMAL  KXNODOIL 

M  '^^Vv^'  ^  oxamine  the  AniTnal  ELingdom  as  a  whole,  it. 
j^  ^^  l^y^Ti^ii^^uish  in  it /owr  general  plans  or  fypes  of  stra     ^ 
r.r  \\  ^^'^'^*»  with  ahnost  infinite  Taiiations  in  detail,  the  ; 
is    >nfi<^^  "^^^  ^^®  several  beings  that  compose  it  has  been  | 
^,Vi,\H     A*  upecimens  of  these  foxa  plans  or  types,  we  may  • 
s  W  ^^  wiiinals  which  are  familiar  to  almost  every  one,—  ' 
Ov  A>^.  W^»^  lobster,  the  SnaU,  and  the  Star-Ji^     The  dif- 
,^,^,^,V<*:  ^^\^  which  tiiese  types  are  distinguished,  are  maid- 
ii>v^mA  S>h  w^  arrangement  of  the  different  oigans  of  the  body; 
A-h:  K^M^UHtlarly  in  the  fonn  of  the  nervons  system  and  its 
Ks«;<^M^^^hU.     It  has  been  already  stated  (§  4  )  that  the  power 
4    fr^h'^tff  ond  of  sporUanams  motiofij  is  that  which  pecnliarly 
y^^^VS^MNhes  the  Animal  from  the  Plant;  and  as  these  powers 
WA^  ||KsMiMt)flsed  in  veiy  different  degrees,  and  exercised  in  very 
k^MM'^ut  modes,  by  the  various  tribes  of  animals, — ^whilst  the 
vi^^jiions'of  nutrition  are  performed,  as  in  plants,  in  a  much 
Ui,vM'^  uniform  manner, — ^they  afford  us  a  satisfisctory  means  of 
wkH^'Ating  these  tribes  &om  one  another.     For  the  nervous 
^V^t't^m  IB  the  organ  to  which  these  powers  are  due ;  and  we 
l^^(i  it  presenting  forms  so  different  in  the  four  great  divisions 
^tt>t4Hdy  alluded  to,  that  we  can  at  once  distinguish  them  by 
\\\\f^  alone,  eyen  where  (as  sometimes  happens)  there  may  be 
4i  K$b  A  blending^  in  a  particular  animal,  of  tiie  general  characters 
mC  two  of  them,  as  to  lead  us  to  hesitate  in  aasigning  its  precise 
ulHfie  in  the  animal  kingdom. 

70.  The  highest  of  these  four  divisions  is  that  denominated^ 
VgRTEBRAT^  or  VerUbroted  AnmaJU;  it  receives  its  name 
ftdOL  the  stmcture  characteristic  of  it, — the  possession  of  9 
Jcrinted  back-bone  or  vertebral  column, — which  will  be  pie- 
lenify  described.  This  is  the  group  to  which  Man  belongs ; 
and  an  the  animals  it  contains  bear  a  greater  or  lees  resem 
Uanoe  to  him  in  stmcture.  We  notice  in  regard  to  their 
ertBrnal  fbzm,  tliaft  they  are  alike  on  the  two  sides  of  thdf 
bodj;  eiveij  part  having  its  fellow  on  the  other  aide.    This 
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"bi-Iateral  ajioiuetrf''  extends  to  the  amngement  of  thofle 
mtemal  puts  which  aie  connected  with  the  functions  of 
tmical  life ;  namely,  the  nervoas  system,  the  organs  of  sense, 
and  the  moscuki  apparatus.  Bnt  it  does  not  always  extend 
to  the  oigans  of  nutrition,  which  are  unequally  disposed  on 
fl»  two  sides  r  thus,  in  Man,  the  heart  and  stomach  are  on  the 
left  side,  and  the  hver  on  the  right,  vhile  the  lungs  are  mnch 
higer  on  the  right  aide  than  on  the  left.  But  in  many  of  the 
lower  Vertebrata,  there  is  an  almost  perfect  symmetry  in  the 
di^ition  of  these  organs,  as  there  is  also  in  the  early  embryo 
of  those  in  which  this  symmetry  is  subsequently  departed 
fiom ;  so  that  it  may  bo  truly  said  that  this  symmetry  is  cha- 
ncteristic  of  the  Vertebrate  type,  altliough  for  special  purposes 
it  i!  frequently  superseded. 


^1       71.  In  all  Vertobrated  animals,  the  skeleton  is  chiefly 
U     ■'«™rf  (fig,  25);  and  consists  of  bona,  which  are  capable  at 
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growing,  and  of  being  reproduced  after  injury,  like  any  othe: 
part  of  the  living  tissue ;  being  copiously  supplied  with  blood, 
vessels,  which  penetrate  into  their  interior.  These  bones  gir^ 
support,  and  afford  points  of  attachment,  to  the  soft  parts,  in  tk< 
limbs  (where  they  exist)  as  well  as  in  the  trunk ;  but  the  forme: 
arenotunfrequently  wanting,  as  in  Serpents :  and  we  must  lool 
in  the  trunk,  therefore,  for  that  peculiar  arrange 
ment  which  is  characteristic  of  this  division  o: 
the  Animal  Kingdom.  The  back-bone,  as  it  i£ 
commonly  termed,  is  found  in  aU  Vertebrated 
animals;  though  in  a  few  among  them  (the 
lowest  Fishes)  it  is  very  imperfect  (§  53).  It 
consists  of  several  pieces  jointed  together,  so  as 
to  possess  great  flexibility;  whilst  they  are  so 
firmly  connected  by  ligaments,  that  they  cannot 
easily  be  torn  asunder  or  displaced.  The  numbei 
of  these  pieces  varies  considerably ;  in  Man  there 
are  only  33 ;  in  some  long-tailed  Mammals  theie 
are  more  than  70 ;  but  in  many  Serpents  there 
are  several  hundred.  Each  of  them  is  termed  a 
vertebra;  and  the  whole  structure,  composed  of  the 
^*J-2^— "^^^TB-Tinited  vertebrae,  is  termed  the  vertebral  column 
(fig.  26).  The  ordinary  character  of  the  vertebra 
is,  that  each  is  perforated  by  an  aperture,  which,  united  to  the 
corresponding  apertures  of  those  above  and  below  it,  forms 
a  continuous  canal ;  and  in  this  canal,  one  of  the  most  im- 
^  portant  parts  of  the  nervous  system,  the  spiwil 

cord  (commonly  but  erroneously  termed  the  spinal 
marrow),  is  contained.  The  solid  portion  of  the 
vertebra  (fig.  27,  a)  is  termed  its  body;  and  the 
projections,  b  and  c,  are  termed  its  processes,  the 
former  spinouSf  the  latter  transverse.  The  ro^ 
a  of  spinous  processes  forms  the  ridge  which  we 

^* Veetebra*" ^"^^^  passing  down  the  back;  it  is  seen  on  the 
right-hand  side  of  fig.  26.  To  tha  transverse 
processes  the  ribs  axe  attached.  The  vertebral  column  is  ex- 
panded (as  it  were)  at  its  upper  extremity,  to  form  the  skull ; 
in  the  lairge  cavity  which  it  contains,  the  brain  is  lodged ;  an<^ 
its  bones  are  so  arranged  as  to  give  protection  to  the  organs  oi 
sense  also.  At  the  opposite  extremity  we  see  it  contracted 
into  the  tail;   which  is  composed  of  a  series  of  vertebrflS 
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ing  tlioae  of  the  back,  but  simpler  in  theii  fonD,  and 

sessing  a  cavity  for  the  spinal  cord.     We  commonly 

it  in  those  an  i  mala  in  which  the  skull  is  very  large, 

.  is  abort ;  and  that  where  the  tail  is  very  long  or 

J,  the  head  is  small.     Thns  in  man  and  in  the  apes, 

id  ia  large,    and    there   is   no 

I  appearance  of  a  tail ;  but  there 

e  very  imperfect  vertebrte  at  the 

id  of  the  spina!  column,  which 

te  the  radunent  of  it.    In  the 

led  monkeys  and  in  the   kan- 

ivhose  tail  is  like  a  third  hind- 

e  head  is  comparatively  small 

s  mle  does  not  hold  good  uni- 

Che  Nervons  system  of  Verte- 
mi'mala  consists  of  a  Broiv.  and 
Oord  (fig.  28X  Tvhich  are  lodged 
the  skull  and  vertebral  columm ; 
nervous  trunks  proceeding  &om 
ihich  are  distributed  to  all  parts 
body.  The  Brain  ia  not  (as 
dy  reputed)  a  single  organ,  but 
osed  of  a  number  of  ganglionic 

diiferii^  considerably  in  their 
IS.  Thns  each  of  ue  nerves 
al  sense  (smell,  ta^t,  hearing, 
to)  has  ito  own  proper  centre ; 
ite  is  another  of  considerable 
icb  seems  to  perform  the  same 
1  regard  to  common  sensation, 
re  fijund  in  Vertebra  ta  generally ; 
ir  proportionate  size  corresponds 
e  relative  development  and  ac- 
<f  the  several  organs  of  sense 
hich  they  are  connected.     The 

the  brain  of  Man,  however,  is  ^'"■"bTMo'/i"?"''" 
)  by  two  large  masses  of  nervous 
which  are  known  as  the  Cerebral  Setfiitpheres;  th«se, 
e  shown  hereafter  (chap,  x.),  are  bo  small  in  the  braini 
g  as  to  be  scarcely  distinguishable ;  and  their  relative  aia 
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and  complexity  of  structure  increase  as  we  ascend  tlie  scale^ 
in  pretty  close  accordance  with  the  increase  of  the  intelligence 
or  reasoning  faculty.     There  is  also  another  large  nerroos 
mass,  called  the  Cerebellum;  the  function  of  which  seems  to 
consist  in  the  regulation  of  the  more  complex  movements. 
The  Spinal  Cord  is  made  up  of  a  longitudinal  succession  of 
independent  centres,  of  which  one  correspoods  with  each  of 
the  vertebral  segments  of  the  body. 

73.  The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Kervous  system  in 
Yertebrata  is,  that  its  several  centres  are  thus  united  into  one 
large  mass,  instead  of  forming  a  number  of  separate  small 
masses  or  ganglid,  as  we  shall  find  that  they  do  in  the  lowei 
classes  of  animals  :  and  that  it  is  inclosed  in  the  bony  casing 
which  has  been  described  as  peculiarly  destined  for  its  pio- 
tection,  instead  of  being  enveloped  with  all  the  other  organs 
in  a  hard  covering,  as  in  the  Lobster,  or  of  being  entirely 
destitute  of  protection,  as  in  the  Slug.  That  it  should  receive 
this  peculiar  protection  is  quite  necessary,  in  consequence  of 
the  much  higher  development  which  it  attains,  and  the  much 
greater  importance  which  it  possesses,  in  this  division  of  the 
animal  kingdom,  than  in  any  other.  In  all  but  the  veiy 
lowest  Vertebrate,  all  five  kinds  of  sensation  exist ; — ^namely, 
sight,  hearing,  smell,  taste,  and  toucL  We  find  in  this  group 
more  intelligence  than  in  any  other ;  that  is  to  say,  the  animals 
composing  it  act  more  with  a  designed  adaptation  of  means  to 
ends  j  instead  of  being  impelled  by  a  blind  instinct  to  perform 
actions  of  whose  objects  they  are  not  aware.  And  we  find,  by 
observing  and  comparing  the  structure  and  actions  of  the  dif- 
ferent groups,  that  the  intelligence  gains  upon  the  instinct,  as 
we  ascend  from  the  lowest  Fishes  towards  Man,  in  whom  the 
intelligence  is  at  its  highest;  whilst  we  observe  a  similai 
increase  in  the  proportion  wMch  the  brain  bears  to  the  rest 
of  the  nervous  system.  Hence  we  conclude,  that  the  brain  is 
tlie  organ  oi  intelligence,  or  of  the  reasoning  faculties, 

74.  The  general  arrangement  of  the  other  organs  in  Yerte- 
brated  aninials,  is  shown  in  fig.  29.  At  m  is  seen  the  mouth, 
forming  the  entrance  to  the  digestive  cavity,  of  which  the 
termination  is  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  body ;  t,  t,  is 
the  intestinal  canal,  and  I,  the  liver :  these  organs  occupy  the 
part  of  the  body  which  is  called  the  abdomen  or  belly.  The 
mouth  also  opens,  however,  into  the  windpipe,  or  trachea^  t, 
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wluch  conducts  air  into  the  lungs,  p  ;  these  organs,  with  the 
iiearfc,  h,  are  contained  in  the  portion,  of  the  trunk  called  the 
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ikmtx,  or  chest.     At  6  is  seen  the  position  of  the  brain ;  and 
at  8  that  of  the  spinal  cord. 

75.  The  foregoing  characters  apply,  with  greater  or  less 
modification  as  to  details,  to  the  classes  of  Mammals  (com- 
monly termed  Quadrupeds),  Birds,  Reptiles,  and  Fishes;  and 
these  further  agree  in  the  following  points,  all  of  which, 
therefore,  enter  into  our  idea  of  a  Yertebrated  animal     The 
number  of  limbs  or  members  never  exceeds  four;  and  of 
these,  two,  or  even  all  four,  may  be  absent      In  all  the 
classes  just  named,  four  is  the  gene^'ol  number;   and  the 
absence  of  two  or  more  is  the  exception.     Thus  in  Mammals, 
we  find  all  four  present  in  every  tribe  save  that  of  Whales, 
which  want  the  hinder  pair ;  though  the  upper  or  anterior 
pail  may  take  the  form  of  arms,  wings,  legs,  or  fins,  accord- 
mg  to  the  element  which  the  animal  is  formed  to  inhabit 
In  Birds  we  find  the  posterior  pair  invariably  present  in  the 
fomi  of  legs ;  whilst  the  anterior  pair,  though  almost  always 
deyeloped  into  wings,  is  absent  in  a  few  instances.   In  Eeptiles 
we  find  considerable  variety ;  all  four  members  are  present  in 
the  Turtle  tribe,  and  in  most  Lizards,  as  well  as  in  the  Frog 
tribe ;  but  they  are  entirely  absent  in  the  whole  tribe  of  Ser- 
pents ;  and  there  are  Lizards  which  have  only  one  pair.    And 
in  Fishes,  we  usually  find  two  pairs,  constituting  the  pectoral 
and  ventral  fins ;  but  one  or  both  pairs  are  sometimes  absent, 
as  in  the  Eel,  Lamprey,  &c.     We  have  further  to  remark,  in 
regard  to  the  general  characters  of  Yertebrated  animals,  that^ 
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with,  one  exception,  they  have  all  red  blood  (§  226) ;  anJ 
that  they  possess  a  complex  apparatus  for  circulating  this 
through  the  body. 

76.  The  four  principal  modifications  under  whicb  the  Ver- 
tebrated  type  presents  itself  constituting  the  classes  of  Max- 
iCALs,  Birds,  Eeptilbs,  and  Fishes^  are  respectively  character- 
ised by  the  mode  in  which,  the  principal  ftinctions  of  life  are 
performed  in  each.  *  Thus  there  are  some  Vertebrated  animals 
which  produce  their  youpig  alive,  and  which  nourish  them 
afterwards  by  suckling;  while  the  greater  part  rear  them 
from  eggs  which  contain  a  store  of  nutritive  matter,  and 
do  not  afford  them  any  further  nourishment  from  their  own 
bodies.  Again,  some  breathe  air;  whilst  others  live  con- 
stantly in  water,  and  have  no  direct  communication  with  the 
atmosphere.  Some,  moreover,  have  the  power  of  keeping 
up  a  high  temperature,  so  that  their  bodies  always  feel  warm 
to  the  touch ;  whilst  the  temperature  of  others  varies  with 
that  of  the  atmosphere,  so  that  their  bodies  give  a  feeling  of 
coldness :  the  former  are  termed  rcarm-blooded — ^the  latter 
cold-blooded.  There  is  a  like  difference  in  their  mode  of  life; 
some  of  them  being  destined  to  live  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  whilst  others  are  chiefly  inhabitants  of  the  air,  and 
others  again  are  the  tenants  of  the  ocean. 

77.  Mammals  are  distinguished  from  all  other  Vertebrata 
by  the  first  of  the  characters  just  adverted  to;  being  the  only 
animals  that  produce  their  young  alive,  and  nourish  them 
afterwards  by  suckling.  like  Birds  and  Eeptiles,  they 
breathe  air  by  means  of  Itmgs ;  and,  in  common  with  Birds, 
they  are  warm-blooded  and  have  a  complete  double  circiilar 
tion  of  their  blood,  carried  on  by  a  heart  with  four  cavities. 
They  are  for  the  most  part  quadruped  (that  is,  four-footed),  and 
are  destined  to  live  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth ;  but  Man, 
and  the  Apes  that  approach  nearest  to  him,  are  biped,  having 
the  power  of  walking  on  two  limbs,  and  of  using  the  others 
for  different  purposes ;  whilst  the  Bat  tribe  have  the  two 
arms  converted  into  wings,  which  enable  them  to  fly  through 
the  air  like  birds  (for  which  the  older  naturalists  mistook 

*  Many  Zoologists  nmge  the  Frogs  and  their  allies  in  a  separate  duM^ 
under  the  name  of  Ahfhibia;  but  when  looked  at  from  a  physiologioaX 
point  of  view,  the  author  does  not  see  that  they  require  to  be  separated 
from  the  true  JReptUes. 
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Qiem)j  and  lihe  Whale  tribo  are  adapted  in  their  general 
fam  to  lead  the  life  of  fiahes  (among  -which  they  are  atill 
omuaonly  ranked  by  peraona  ignorant  of  natural  history). 
Notwithstanding  tiiese  marked  differences  in  external  form, 
there  is  a  great  correspondence  as  to  intenial  ^tractate  ;  for 
bait  and  vhales,  as  well  as  ordinary  qnadrnpeds,  produce 
Uirir  yoimg  ahve,  and  suckle  them  afterwards ;  they  are  also 
»ann-blooded,  breathing  air,  and  having  an  active  circulation. 
Hie  bodies  of  Mammals  are,  for  the  most  part,  more  or  less 
»nipletely  covered  with  hair,  Trhioh  serves  to  keep  in  their 
mmth ;  and  this  is  seldom  absent,  except  in  such  as  inhabit 
ncm  chinatM  and  do  not  require  this  provision.  In  the 
Whales,  the  same  end  is  answered  by  the  tiiick  layer  of  oil  in 
&e  substance  of  the  skin,  constituting  the  blubber ;  and  Man 
ii  left  to  form  a  ptotective  covering  for  his  body  by  the  exer- 
^  of  his  own  ingenuity.    The  genend  arrangement  of  the 

Bob-muilluy  Gland  Furolid  Olud 


Fig.  ».— I>I»IOB  or  A  UOHIIT. 

Uienud  organs  of  Mammals  will  be  seen  from  the  acctnn- 
panjing  figure  of  the  body  of  a  Monkey,  laid  open  in  sudi 
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a  maimer  as  to  exhibit  the  chief  of  them.  The  cayii^  of 
the  trunk  is  completely  divided,  by  the  muscular  partdtioii 
termed  the  diaphragm,  into  two  portions — ^the  thorax,  con- 
taining the  heart  and  lungs ;  and  the  abdomen,  contaLzung 
the  digestive  apparatus.  It  is  chiefly  by  the  alternate  con- 
traction and  relaxation  of  this  musde^  that  the  act  of 
breathing  is  performed  in  Mammals,  as  will  be  explained 
hereafter  (§  331). 

78.  In  Birds  there  is  a  much  closer  conformity  to  one 
general  plan  than  we  find  among  Mammals.  The  covering  of 
feathers,  by  which  we  ordinarily  distinguish  the  members  of 
this  class,  prevails  universally ;  and  there  is  no  wide  depar- 
ture from  the  typical  form.  This  class  bebngs  to  the 
oviparous  division  of  the  Yertebrata ;  the  young  being  reaied 
from  eggs.  But  it  is  distinguished  from  Eeptiles,  which  are 
also  ovipiEux)us  and  air-breathing,  by  being  warm-blooded; 
and  by  having  a  very  energetic  instead  of  a  very  slow  circu- 
latioiL  The  warmth  of  the  maternal  body,  moreover,  is  im- 
parted to  the  egg  in  the  act  of  incubation ;  and  without  the 
heat  thus  communicated  (unless  it  be  supplied  &om  some 
other  source)  the  embryo  cannot  be  developed.  The  covering 
of  feathers  is  given,  not  only  to  keep  in  the  heat  of  the  body, 
which  is  even  greater  than  that  of  Mammals,  but  also 
to  afford  the  required  surface  for  the  wings,  on  which  the 
Bird  is  supported  and  propelled  through  the  air.  The 
feathered  portion  of  the  wings  is  stretched  out  upon  the 
bones  which  answer  to  those  of  our  arm,  and  is  moved  by  its 
muscles.  The  wings  are  very  small,  or  are  entirely  absent,  in 
the  Ostrich  and  a  few  other  birds,  which  present  the  nearest 
approach  to  the  Mammalia  in  their  internal  structure;  and 
these  cannot  rise  from  the  ground,  but  run  swiftly  along  it, 
by  means  of  their  powerful  legs.  In  the  Penguin,  also,  ihe 
wings  are  small ;  and  they  are  used  as  fins,  by  the  assistanie 
of  which  this  bird,  which  can  neither  walk  nor  fly  with 
rapidity,  can  swim  very  quickly  through  the  water. 

79.  Generally  speaking,  Birds  are  characterized  by  tbo 
extraordinary  power  of  motion  which  they  possess,  and  by 
the  gi'eat  acuteness  of  the  sense  of  sight,  by  which  theii 
movements  are  chiefly  directed.  They  are  also  remarkable  f(^ 
their  instinctive  actions,  which  are  chiefly  related  to  their  car< 
of  their  young,  for  whom  they  usually  construct  a  protective 
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neeL  Th.6  nutritive  fanctloi]^  aie  perfbimed  vith  exbi^ 
oflimai;  activit;  in  Birda,  that  the  meana  may  be  Bupplied 
is  the  maintenance  of  their  locomotive  activity.  Their  blood 
ii  paiticiilarly  rich  in  red  particles,  and  its  heat  ia  nsiial^ 
UDsidenblf  above  that  of  Mammala.  Ite  circulation  ia  veiy 
energetically  carried  on ;  and  although  the  lunga  thentaelvw 
an  constnioted  upon  a  type  inferior  to  that  of  Mammal^ 
and  the  mechaniam.  c^  leapiiation  is  less  complete,  yet,  by  an 
eitenaion  of  the  reapiiatoiy  organs  thiongh  the  whole  fabric, 
the  aeration  of  the  blood  is  carried  on  vith  unequalled 
BiMgy  (§  326). 

80.  The  arrangement  of  the  organs  contained  in  t 
of  the  trank  of  Biids  difTeis  irom  that  vrhich  ] 
described  in  Mammals,  chiefly 
in  ihia, — that  there  is  usually 
no  dit^hiagm  to  separate  the 
dust  &om  the  ahdomeo,  and 
that  although  the  lungs  them- 
Klves  are  confined  to  the  upper 
jwt  of  this  cavity,  they  are  con- 
nected with  a  series  of  aix-sacs  I 
which  are  distributed  through 
ia  whole  of  it  In  the  accom- 
panying figure,  which  repte- 
senla  the  internal  organs  of  the 
Ostrich,  the  heart  is  aeen  at  a, 
file  stoinach  at  b,  and  the  in- 
testinal tube  at  c  The  windpipe, 
d,  opens  into  the  lungs,  e,  which 
an  themselves  small,  and  are 
attached  to  the  rihs,  instead  of 
Ijing  freely  in  the  cavity  of  the  ^'e-  ai,— lukoi  or  thi  OiiBrca. 
diost;  but  the  space  they  would  ''■,S*,^tii^'- Vrtt'trachSi'-'/'Se 
otherwise  have  occupied  is  filled  lu^ii;///  Bic-wut.tmrhtchueiiH 
ip  by  the  Urge  air-cells,  /,/  Sfi".  c™m"^i«»  iJiih  tt^itS^g:!" 
vbich  communicate  freely  with 

the  lungs  and  with  each  other,  and  which  even  occupy  a  large 
put  of  the  cavity  of  the  ahdoroen,  as  seen  in  the  figure. 

81.  In  the  ckss  of  Ebptilsb  we  find  a  variety  of  form  so 
mnut^le,  that,  if  we  were  influenced  by  this  alone,  we 
■honld  scarcely  legard  the  animals  it  containa  ae  belonging  to 
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tile  same  group ;  yet  the  structure  of  the  internal  organs,  cy 
which  classification  is  founded,  is  essentially  alike  in  all 
and  their  physiological  condition  presents  no  important  dis- 
similarity. Four  obviously  different  tribes^  Turtles,  Lizardi^ 
Serp0USy  and  Frogs,  are  brought  together  by  the  following 
characters.  They  are  all  oviparous,  in  this  respect  agreeing 
with  Birds  and  Fishes  ;  but  they  are  cold-blooded,  and  have 
not  a  complete  apparatus  for  the  double  circulation  of  the 
blood,  in  which  respect  they  differ  from  !3irds ;  and  tbe]r 
breathe  air  by  means  of  lungs,  instead  of  breathing  water  by 
giUs,  in  which  respect  they  differ  &om  Fishes.  But  by  the 
lowest  group,  that  of  Frogs  and  their  alHes,  this  class  is 
united  to  that  of  Fishes  in  a  most  remarkable  manner ;  foi 
these  animals  in  their  young  state  breathe  by  gills,  and 
lead  the  life  of  a  fish  ',  and  some  of  them  retain  their  gills 
during  the  whole  of  life,  even  affcer  the  lungs  are  developed 
(§  87).  The  first  three  of  the  tribes  just  mentioned  un- 
dergo no  such  change  :  and  they  further  agree  in  this,  tluit 
they  breathe  air  during  the  whole  of  their  lives,  coming  forth 
£rom  the  %gg  in  the  same  condition  as  that  in  which  they  are 
subsequently  to  live,  and  also  in  having  their  bodies  covered 
with  homy  scales  or  plates,  whilst  the  skin  of  the  Frog  tribe 
is  soft  and  unprotected. 

82.  The  class  of  Eeptiles  presents  a  marked  contrast  to 
that  of  Birds,  in  the  comparative  slowness  and  feebleness  of 
its  movements,  the  dulness  of  its  sensibility,  and  the  in- 
activity of  its  organic  functions.  As  there  is  no  fixed  tempe- 
rature to  be  maintained,  one  important  source  of  demand  foi 
food  is  withdrawn;  and  when  not  excited  to  activity  by 
external  warmth,  these  auimals  may  pass  long  periods  wi&oat 
fresh  supplies  of  food.  Theic  blood  is  very  poor  in  red 
corpuscles,  and  its  circulation  is  comparatively  languid  i 
reduction  of  the  temperature  of  their  bodies  to  within  a  fen 
degrees  of  freezing  point,  induces  complete  torpidity,  whid 
continues  until  they  are  roused  by  a  renewal  of  warmth 

83.  The  Turtle  tribe  is  peculiarly  distinguished  by  thi 
inclosure  of  the  body  in  a  bony  covering ;  of  which  thi 
upper  arched  portion  (termed  the  carapace)  is  formed  b; 
the  coalescence  of  the  ribs  with  a  set  of  bony  plates  deve 
loped  in  the  substance  of  the  skin;  whilst  the  lower  fls 
plate  (termed  the  plastron),  which  is  often  incomplete,  i 
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foimed  by  an  expansion  of  the  sternum  or  breast-bone,  which 
is  spread  out  sideways,  instead  of  being  laised  into  a  project- 
ing keel  as  in  Birds.  The  carapace  and 
plastron  are  covered  with  large  homy 
plates,  rarioualy  arranged  in  the  dif- 
ferent species,  and  constituting  what  is 
commonly  called  tortoiee-»heU.  These  ; 
plates  are  often  very  beantifiiUy  disposed, 
forming  a  kind  of  tesselated  pavement ; 
as  in  the  common  Tortoise  (fig.  32), 
which  is  often  preserved  alive  in  our 
gardens. 

84.  In  the  tribe  of  Lixards,  the  body 
hasnosuchcoverii^;  but  these  animals, 
having  more  activity  than  the  tortoises 
(which  are  proverbiaUy  slow),  are  emibled  '''  '~ 
to  make  their  escape  from  danger,  whilst  the  latter  are  obiij;^ 
to  trust  to  their  bony  cosing  for  protection  &om  it  la  their 
general  fonn,  Lizards  approach  Mammals,,  being  four-footed, 
and  living  for  the  most  part  on  land ;  but  they  differ  from 
them  not  only  in  their  essential  reptilian  characters,  but  alao 
in  several  others  of  iesB  consequence.  Their  bodies  are 
usually  covered  with  scales,  which  lap  over  one  another  like 
the  tiles  of  a  roof;  but  in  the  Crocodile  tribe,  many  parts  of 
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the  surface  are  covered  with  lai^  knotted  homy  plates,  that 
meet  at  their  e<^;es  like  the  scales  of  tortoise-shell,  and  afford 
an  almost  impenetrable  coverii^  Although  some  of  the 
lazerd  tribe  spend  a  large  part  of  their  time  io  water,  they 
all  bteathe  air ;  bul^  as  ttieir  respiration  is  very  inactive,  they 
can  remain  toe  long  periods  beneath  the  suif^  without 
being  obliged  to  come  up  to  breathe. 

85.  The  tribe  of  Serpentt  may  be  regarded  as  lizards  wlth- 
iwt  feet ;  tiieir  spinal  column  is  immensely  prolonged ;  and 


their  ribe  ore  also  vary  nnmeionB ;  and  they  aie  able  to  ciairi 
apon  the  points  of  these,  using  tliem  almost  as  Centipedes  do 
t&eir  legB  {fig,  42).     But  in  general  the  movement  of  their 


bodies  ia  accomplished  by  their  being  diawn-up  into  f 
and  then  straightened  so  aa  to  project  the  head.  The  pi» 
longed  form  ai  the  body  in  Serpents  occasions  a  coiioo) 
variation  in  the  arrangement  of  the  principal  oi^ans,  trhid 
is  shown  in  the  accompanying  figure.     Tha  cesophagua  a 
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gaM,  cSy  vMcli  leads  from  the  mouth  to  the  stomach,  is  a 
img  and  yery  wide  canal,  being  even  larger  than  the  stomach 
at  its  commencement  j  a  portion  of  it  is  removed  at  oe^y  in 
order  to  show  the  heart,  &c.,  which  would  otherwise  be  con- 
cealed by  it  The  stomach,  i,  is  long  and  narrow ;  and  the 
intestinal  tube,  i',  after  making  a  few  turns  or  convolutions, 
passes  backwards  in  a  straight  line,  to  terminate  in  the  cloaca, 
d,  which  opens  externally  by  the  orifice,  aw.  The  liver,  f,  is 
also  much  lengthened  From  the  mouth  also  proceeds  the 
long  windpipe,  1 1,  which  conveys  air  to  the  lungs,  or  rather 
to  tiie  single  lungj  for  the  lung  on  the  left  side,  j)\  is  scarcely 
at  all  developed,  whilst  that  on  the  right,  p,  extends  along  a 
great  part  of  the  body.  At  o  is  seen  the  ovarium,  in  which 
file  eggs,  (/  o',  are  produced ;  and  this  also  is  very  much 
lengthened,  extending  from  the  cloaca  a  good  way  up  the 
i)ody,  so  as  nearly  to  meet  the  lung.  The  other  references 
^  to  the  parts  of  the  heart,  and  the  principal  vessels ;  the 
structure  and  arrangement  of  which  will  be  explained  here- 
after (§  284). 

86.  The  Bairachiay  or  animals  of  the  Frog  tribe,  are 
leadily  distinguished  firam  all  the  preceding,  by  their  soft 
flaked  skins ;  even  when  the  form  of  the  body,  as  in  the  com- 
Bion  Salamander  or  Water-Newt,  resembles  that  of  the  lizards. 
Dwyare  also  remarkable  for  the  metamorphosis  which  they 
imdergo  in  the  early  part  of  their  lives ;  for  they  come  forth 
bmi  the  egg  in  a  condition  which  is,  in  all  essential  particu- 
lan^  that  of  a  fish,  and  undergo  a  gradual  series  of  changes, 
^y  which  their  form  and  structure  become  assimilated  to  those 
0^  the  true  reptiles.  This  change  is  most  complete  in  the 
I'rogs  and  Toads ;  the  early  form  of  which  is  known  as  the 
^od/pde.  The  princip^  stages  of  this  change  are  represented 
ai  %8.  35  to  39 ;  in  which,  however,  the  relative  sizes  are 
not  preserved,  the  tadpoles  being  much  larger  in  proportion 
(for  the  sake  .of  displaying  their  form  and  the  gradual 
development  of  their  legs)  than  the  complete  frog.  Soon 
te  the  young  tadpole  has  come  forth  from  the  egg,  it  pre- 
sents the  form  which  is  shown  in  ^^,  35 ;  its  head  and 
^<fnnk  are  large,  and  the  latter  is  prolonged  into  a  flattened. 
^  laj  which  the  little  animal  swims  freely  through  the 
water.  There  is  not  the  least  appearance  of  limbs  or  mem-, 
iers.    It  breathes  by  gills,  which  aire  long  fringes,  hangijig 
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loosely  in  the  water  on  either  side  of  the  head  At  a  later 
period,  however,  these  gills,  which  are  merely  temporary, 
disappear ;  and  the  breathing  is  carried  on  by  another  set^ 
which  are  situate'd  behind  the  head,  and  are  covered  in  by  a 
fold  of  skin;  the  water  gains  access  to  these  by  passing 
through  the  mouth,  exactly  as  in  Fishea  The  form  is  then 
that  which  is  represented  in  fig.  36.  In  a  short  time  after- 
wards, the  animal  still  breathing  by  its  giUs,  the  hind-legs 
begin  to  sprout  forth,  as  it  were,  at  tiie  base  of  the  tail ;  tlus 


Fig.  36. 


Fig.  38. 


Fig.  35. 


Fig.  89. 


stage  is  shown  in  fig.  37.  At  a  still  later  period,  the  fore<^ 
legs  begin  to  be  developed,  as  seen  in  fig.  38 ;  and  from  that 
time  they  are  nourished  at  the  expense  of  the  tail,  which 
gradually  disappears,  as  seen  in  &g.  39,  a,  h.  During  this 
period,  other  important  changes  are  taking  place  in  the  inte* 
rior  of  the  body ;  the  chief  of  which  are  the  development  of 
the  lungs  and  the  gradual  disuse  of  the  gills,  so  that  the 
animal  becomes  fitted  to  live  on  land  and  breathe  air,  and  is 
lio  longer  capable  of  remaining  long  under  water  without 
coming  to  the  surface  to  respire. 

87.  The  metamorphosis  m  other  members  of  the  group  is 
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less  complete  than  in  the  Frog,  being  checked  at  a  lesA 
adyanced  stage.  Thus  in  the  common  Water-I^ettrt,  the  tail 
isietained  dniing  the  whole  of  life,  and  the  animal  continues 
to  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  water,  though  breathing  air  alone. 
There  are  some  very  curious  animals,  however,  in  which  the 
change  is  stopped,  as  it  were,  at  a  much  earlier  period,  so  that 
the  gills  also  are  retained ;  and  in  these,  the  lungs  are  suffi- 
asnSj  developed  to  enable  the  fl-Tn'Tna.1fl  to  breathe  air,  so  that 
ihey  can  live  either  on  land  or  in  water.  Such  Batrachia  are 
scientifically  known  as  perennibranchiate,  this  term  express- 
ing the  persistency  of  tiieir  gills.     In  fig.  40  is  represented 
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ui  animal  of  this  kind,  the  Axolotl,  which  inhabits  some  of  the 
lakes  of  Mexico.  And  in  fig.  41  is  shown  the  form  of  a  still 
inore  remarkable  animal,  the  Lepidosirm,  or  mud-fish,  recently 


Fig.  41. — LspiDosiaEN. 

biought  from  th3  rivers  of  Africa,  the  metamorphosis  of 
which  appears  to  be  checked  at  a  still  earlier  period,  so  that 
it  is  very  difficult  to  decide  whether  it  should  be  regarded  as 
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a  FisL  or  83  a  Eeptile,  so  complete  is  the  mixture  of  charac- 
ters which  it  presents. 

88.  The  class  of  Fishes  is  distinguished  £rom  all  other 
Yertebrata,  by  the  adaptation  of  the  animalfl  composing  it  to 
breathe  by  means  of  water  in  their  adult  state,  so  as  to  be 
capable  of  living  in  that  element  only.     like  Eeptiles,  they 
are  oviparous  and  cold-blooded ;  and  in  these  characters  they 
differ  completely  £:om  the  Whales  and  other  MamTnal^ 
which  are,  like  them,  inhabitants  of  the  great  deep,  but  which 
are  warm-blooded,   viviparous,   and    air-breathing    animals. 
There  is  a  simple  external  character,  by  which  the  members 
of  the  two  classes  may  be  at  once  distiniaislied.  The  aium^ 
of  the  Whale  tribe  are,  like  fishes,  chiefly  propelled  through 
the  water  by  means  of  a  flattened  tail ;  but  in  the  former  the 
tail  is  flattened  horizontally,  so  that  its  downward  stroke  may 
serve  to  bring  the  animal  to  the  surface  to  breathe ;  whilst  in 
Fishes  it  is  flattened  verticallyy  that  its  strokes  from  side  to 
side'  may  simply  propel  the  fish  through  the  water.      A 
flattening  or  compression  of  the  body  is^  seen  more  or  less 
in  almost  all  fishes,  and  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
nature  of  their  motion  through  the  element  they  inhabit ;  as 
it  serves  the  double  purpose  of  diminishing  the  resistance 
which  is  offered  to  theic  progress,  and  of  increasing  the  extent 
pf  the  oar-Hke  surface,  by  the  lateral  stroke  of  which  the 
tody  is  propelled  forwards  (Chap,  xil).     This  stroke  is  given 
by  a  series  of  muscles  of  great  power,  which  pass  from  the 
prolonged  extensions  of  one  vertebra  to  those  of  another,  and 
altogether  make  up  the  principal  part  of  the  bulk  of  the 
animal.     The  fins  which  represent  tibie  Hmbs  are  not  so  much 
used  in  propelling  the  Fish,  as  in  changiug  its  direction 
either  laterally  or  vertically.     Thus  in  the  lowest  group  of 
the  Vertebrated  series,  the  act  of  motion  is  chiefly  performed 
by  the  vertebral  column  itself,  instead  of  being  committed  to 
the  limbs,  as  in  Mammals,  Birds,  and  most  Eeptiles.     The 
larger  number  of  Fishes  swim  with  great  activity ;  and  their 
lives  may  be  said  to  be  passed  in  seeking  their  subsistence 
and  in  flying  from  their  enemies. 

89.  Fishes  are  for  the  most  part  very  voracious,  and  their 
food  consists  in  great  part  of  the  members  of  their  own  class. 
In  seeking  it,  they  appear  to  be  chiefly  guided  by  the  sight ; 
for  their  eyes  are  usually  large  and  highly  developed,  while 
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other  X)Tgans  of  sense  are' formed  upon  a  very  inferior 
type.  They  swallow  it  without  much  division  in  the  mouthf; 
ht  it  seems  to  undergo  rapid  digestion.  The  blood  of  some 
Pish,  whose  muscular  activity  is  peculiarly  great,  is  rich  in 
nd  corpuscles,  and  of  a  temperature  not  much  lower  than 
that  of  MftTttTnfllw  j  but,  generally  speaking,  it  contains  mudi 
less  solid  matter  than  that  of  the  warm-blooded  Yertebrata, 
and  its  temperature  follows  that  of  the  surrounding  medium. 

90.  Although  Fishes  breathe  by  giUs  instead  of  by  lungs, 
these  gills  are  connected  with  the  mouth,  so  that  the  water 
which  passes  over  them  is  received  into.it,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  air  is  in  the  higher  Yertebrata.  This  is  a  character 
which  distinguishes  the  position  of  the  gills  of  fishes  from 
that  of  the  corresponding  organs  of  any  of  the  inferior  tribes. 
They  are  lodged  in  a  cavity  on  each  side  of  the  throat ;  and  this 
earity  opens  outwardly,  either  by  one  large  valve-like  aperture 
on  either  side,  or  by  several;  through  these  apertures  the 
streams  of  water  which  have  been  taken  in  by  the  mouth, 
and  forced  over  the  giUs  by  the  action  of  its  muscles,  nuike 
their  exit. 

91.  AIL  Fishes  are  oviparous ;  and  the  number  of  eggs  which 
they  produce  is  generally  prodigious.  It  is  very  seldom  that 
after  the  eggs  have  been  deposited  and  fertilized,  the  parents 
take  any  farther  concern  in  regard  to  them ;  though  there 
are  a  few  instances  in  which  a  kind  of  nest  is  made,  and 
others  in  which  the  egg  is  retained  and  hatched  within  the 
body,  so  that  the  young  comes  forth  alive.  This  last  is  the 
case  with  the  Sharks  and  Bays,  which,  notwithstanding  that 
their  skeleton  is  cartilaginous,  are  higher  than  Fishes  generally 
in  several  other  parts  of  their  organizatioiL 

92.  All  the  aniTnals  which,  are  destitute  of  a  vertebral 
column  are  called  Invertebrata ;  and  this  division  into  the 
Vertebrated  and  Invertebrated  groups  was  formerly  regarded 
as  the  first  step  in  the  classification  of  the  animal  kingdom. 
But  it  was  pointed  out  by  Cuvier^  that  in  the  Invertebrated 
diyision  are  comprehended  three  groups,  of  which  the  mem* 
beis  diflfer  as  much  fix)m  one  another  as  they  do  from  Y6rte- 
hiated  animals ;  and  that  each  of  these  ought,  therefore,  to 
lank  with  the  first,  as  a  primary  division.  This  is  evident 
to  those  who  are  but  slightly  acquainted  with  the  structure 
of  the  animals  already  named  (§  69)  as  characteristic  speci- 
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mens  of  these  diyisions  j  and  it  vrill  become  more  ap| 
as  we  proceed. 

93.  In  the  aecond  divieion,  that  of  Abticui.ata,  or  A 
UUed  (jointed)  animala,  we  find  a  conformation  very  dif 

from  that  which  haa  been  just  described, 
exterior  of  the  body  is  still  perfectly  sj 
trical,  ae  in  the  Vertebrata ;  and  the  intei 
even  more  symmetrical;  for  the  organs 
r^resent  the  heart  and  lungs  are  equall; 
posed  on  the  two  sides  of  the  central  line  i 
body.  But  the  akoleton,  instead  of  being  int 
ia  external;  and  is  composed  of  a  series  of ; 
\  jointed  t'other,  which  form  a  casing  tb 
eludes  the  whole  body.  In  general,  these 
are  very  similar  to  each  other ;  so  that  the' 
body  appears  like  the  repetition  of  a  nnm' 
similar  parts,  as  we  see  in  the  Centipede  (fif 
The  limbs  are  usually  very  numerous,  ■ 
they  exist  at  all ;  and  they  have  a  jointed  i 
ing,  like  that  of  the  body.  But  in  the 
tribes  of  this  group,  such  as  Leeehei  and  ff 
the  iimbs  or  members  are  but  slightly  deve 
or  are  altogether  absent ;  and  in  the  hi 
which  approach  most  nearly  to  the  Verb 
in  their  general  organization,  the  nnmh 
members  is  much  reduced, — although  it  is 
less  than  six.  The  hard  matter  of  whic 
external  skeleton  is  composed,  undergoes 
"'""'""  or  no  change  when  it  is  once  fiilly  formed , 
m  order  to  accommodate  it  to  the  increasii^  size  c 
animal,  this  covering  is  thrown  off  and  renewed  at  int 
doring  the  period  of  growth. 

94.  The  nervous  system  consists  of  a  series  of  se 
ffonglia,  which  are  arranged  in  a  cord  or  chain  alor 
central  line  of  the  body.  There  is  u.sually  a  pair  of 
ganglia  in  the  head,  bearing  a  resembiiknce  (in  their  pc 
connexion  with  the  eyes)  to  the  ganglionic  centres  i 
optic  nerves  in  Vertebrata;  and  there  ia  commonly  o: 
each  B^ment  or  division  of  the  body,  from  which  the  : 
pass  to  supply  its  muscles,  as  they  do  from  the  spinal  c 
Yertehrata.   The  cord  which  connecta  these  ganglia  ia  <j 
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gai^Iia  tbemBelveG  are  compoeed  of  two  halvM, 
ave  little  connexion  with  each  other.     The  ("■-■'- 
aed  (fig.  43)  passes  along  the 
te  of  the  trunk  of  the  animal 

at  g,  fig.  44),  not  on  what 

back;  and  by  the  presence 
louble  chain  of  gai^lia  an    ^-^. 
ed   animal  may  be   diatin- 

even  when,   in  its  general 
,  it  should  eeem  to  b^ng  to 

0  of  MoUuBca  {§  102). 
le  general  arrangement  of  the 

1  the  Articulata  is  shown  in 
mpanying  figure  of  a  Cray- 
le  mouth,  situated  on  a  pro- 
ead,  opens  into  «,  the  stomach, 
ieh  paasea  backwards  the  in-  ^  ,,  „  „ 
nibe,  t,  I,  to  terminate  at  the  m  ih>bct. 
extremity  of  the  body.     The 

jt  of  the  tube  is  surrounded  by  the  liver,  f,  which  ia 
y  large.  In  the  head  are  seen  the  ganglia,  e;  and 
}  under-side  of  the  body  is  seen  the  chain  of  ganglia, 


blood  is  nearly  colourless,  and  is  usually  impelled 
the  body  not  by  a  single  organ  or  heart,  but  by  a 
jn  of  contractile  cavities,  one  for  each  segment,  wlSch 
»  one  other  longitudinally,  forming  what  is  known  as 
ml  vend;  in  the  Cray-fish  and  its  allies,  however,  one 
this.  A,  is  specially  enlarged,  so  as  in  great  degree 
as  a  heart  for  the  system  generally.  The  respiratory 
ire  not  connected  with  the  mouth ;  and  are  not  usually 
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restricted  to  one  part  of  the  body,  but  are  diffiised  either  on 
its  outside  or  through  its  substance. 

96.  The  organs  of  sense,  in  this  group,  are  less  numerous 
than  in  Vertebrata,  and  are  inferior  in  perfection ;  those  of 
sight  are  the  most  developed,  and  are  fonned  npon  a  veiy 
peculiar  plan  (§  573);  but  all  organs  of  special  sense  appear 
wanting  in  the  lowest  tribes.     Yet  we  find  that  the  muscular 
power  is  very  great;  for  the  animals  of  this  group,  taken  as » 
whole,  can  move  faster  in  proportion  to  their  size,  and  possess 
greater  strength,  than  those  of  any  other.     We  observe,  too, 
that  "with  little  or  no  intelligence,  they  are  prompted  to  the 
most  remarkable  actions  by  inztiiict  alone.     They  seem  to  act 
like  machines,  doing  as  they  are  prompted,  without  choice,  or 
knowledge  of  the  end  to  be  gained ;  and  consequently  the  dif- 
ferent individuals  of  the  same  species  have  not  that  difference 
of  capacity  and  of  disposition,  which  we  see  in  animals  whose 
endowments  are  higher. 

97.  In  the  highest  division  of  the  Articulated  series,  we 
easily  recognise,  as  forms  quite  distinct  firom  each  other,  the 
Insects,  the  Spiders,  the  Criutaceous  n.Tiima1a  (crabs,  lobsteis, 
&c.),  and  the  Centipedes,  The  class  of  Insects  is  distinguished, 
for  the  most  part,  by  the  presence  of  wings;  but  to  this  there 
are  exceptions.  It  includes  those  of  the  higher  Articulata, 
which  breathe  air  by  means  of  air-tubes  distributed  through 
the  body  (§  320),  which  have  no  more  than  six  legs,  and 
whose  body,  in  its  perfect  form  at  least,  manifests  a  division 
into  three  distinct  parts — ^the  Iiead,  thorax,  and  abdomen 
(fig.  45).  To  the  thorax  alone  are  attached  the  six  legs,  as 
well  as  the  wings ;  and  its  cavity  is  principally  pccupied  by 
the  muscles  that  move  them :  the  abdomen  contains  the 
organs  of  digestion  and  reproduction,  as  in  vertebrated  animals- 
In  the  greater  part  of  this  class,  the  young  animal  comes  forth 
from  the  egg  in  a  condition  very  different  &om  that  which  it 
is  ultimately  to  possess ;  and  it  undergoes  a  complete  mdor 
morpJiosis,  the  larva  which  the  egg  produces  bearing  a  dose 
resemblance  in  form  to  the  lower  Articulata,  and  only  attain- 
ing the  condition  of  the  imago  or  perfect  insect  by  passing 
again  into  a  state  of  inactivity,  during  which  the  store  <2 
nutriment  which  it  has  acquired  is  applied  to  the  development 
of  new  organs.  This  pupa  or  chrysalis  condition  may  be 
considered  as  a  sort  of  postponed  completion  of  the  embryonic 
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Kfe^  which  "was  intetrupted  at  a  very  early  period.  In  som4 
tribes,  however,  the  general  form  is  the  same  from  the  firsts 
and  the  wings  are  the  only  parts  deficient ;  these  gradually 


Head 


Thoxax 


^.......  Abdomm 


Tibia 


Tarsus 


Fig.  45.— Skelbtok  of  ah  Insxct. 

make  their  appearaace,  and  the  insect  is  then  complete.  Such 
is  the  case  with  the  Grasshopper  and  Cricket;  and  a  change 
of  this  kind  is  termed  an  incomplete  metamorphosis. 

98.  The  animals  of  the  class  Araohnida,  which  includes 
the  spiders,  scorpions,  and  mites,  are,  like  Insects,  articulated, 
breathing  air,  and  possessing  legs,  but  the  number  of  these 
legs  is  never  less  than  eight;  there  is  an  entire  absence  of 
wings,  and  the  head-  is  united  with  the  thorax,  so  that  the 
body  seems  to  be  formed  of  two  principal  divisions, — ^the 
eephalo-ihorax  (as  it  is  termed),  and  the  abdomen.  In  fig.  46 
we  have  a  representation  of  the  arrangement  of  the^esta  ctosot^ 
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tained  in  these  caTitiea.  At  c  [  is  seen -the  cephalo- thorax 
opened  from  below,  and  giving  attachment  to  the  legs ;  at'm 
is  ehown  the  place  of  the  mandibles  or  jaws ;  at  p  is  serai  one 


of  the  palpi,  which  are  appendages  to  the  mouth  ;  pa  is  the 
foremost  leg ;  t,  the  large  nervous  mass,  from  which  the  legs 
are  supplied ;  a,  the  collection  cf  ganglia  supplying  the 
abdomen ;  a  b,  the  abdomen ;  p  a,  the  lespiratory  chambers  ; 
i  g,  the  stigmata  or  openings  into  these ;  I,  the  leaf-like  folds 
within  them  (§  333) ;  m  a,  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen ;  a  n, 
the  termination  of  the  intestine ;  /  the  spinnerets ;  o,  the 
ovaries ;  and  o  i-,  the  opening  of  the  oviduct. 

99.  The  class  of  Crustacea,  of  which  the  Crai,  Lobster, 
and  Gray-jUk  are  the  best-known  forms,  differs  from  both 
the  preening,  in  being  adapted  to  breathe  by  means  of  gills, 
and  thus  to  reside  in  or  near  water,  instead  of  inhabiting 
ttie  air.  Moreover,  the  body  is  inclosed  in  a  hard  covering, 
which  generally  contains  a  good  deal  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and 
which  is  thrown  off  at  regular  intervals.  This  covering  also 
incloses  the  members,  which  are  never  less  than  ten  in 
number,  and  are  frequently  more  numerous.  There  is  great 
variety  of  form  among  the  animals  of  this  group,  which  is 
altogether  one  of  great  interest. — In  the  Crab  tribe,  the  hea4 
thotax,  and  abdomen  are  all  drawn  together,  as  it  were,  into 
one  mass ;  and  the  general  arrangement  of  the  organs  it  con- 
tfflns  is  exhibited  in  the  succeeding  figure,  which  shows  them 
nearly  aa  they  are  found  to  lie,  when  the  upper  part  of  the 
^ell,  or  earapate,  is  removed.     At  t  there  is  Left  a  portion  oS 
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&ie  Etembrane  which  lines  the  carapace  and  covers  in  the 
raan  On  the  central  line,  at  e,  is  seen  the  heart,  which  in 
tbe  Cmstacea  is  large  and  powerful  in  its  action ;  from  it 
there  pssses  forwaids  the  artery  a  o,  which  supplies  the  eyea 


tod  the  front  of  the  body ;  whilst  the  artery  a  a  passes  to  the 
Wei  and  hinder  paite ;  at  6  are  seen  the  gills  of  the  left  side 
in  theii  natoral  position ;  whilst  at  b'  are  seen  those  of  the 
t^t  aide,  turned  back  to  show  their  under-surfaee,  and  to 
^iBclose  the  lower  portion  of  the  shell,  fl.  At  «  is  seen  the 
stomach,  situated  close  behind  the  mouth ;  and  at  m.  are 
pointed  out  its  powerful  muscles,  by  the  action  of  which  the 
fo9d  is  ground  down.  The  biilky  ovaiy  is  seen  on  either  side 
oC  the  stomach  j  and  the  space  between  this  and  the  edge  o£ 
ttte  Bhell  is  occupied  by  the  very  large  liver,  /  o. 

100.  In  most  of  the  Crustacea,  however,  the  body  is  moie 
ITolonged.  In  some,  as  the  Iiobker,  thete  is  an  indication  of 
I  division  of  the  body  into  thiee  parts,  representing  the  head, 
tlunax,  and  abdomen  of  insects ;  whilst  in  others,  as  the  Sand^ 
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hjiyjpfper^  the  rings  or  segments  are  almost  as  similar  to  each 
otiier  as  they  are  in  the  centipede  tribe.  There  is  no  class  in 
which  we  find  the  same  parts  exhibiting  so  great  a  vaiietj  of 
forms,  and  rendered  subservient  to  so  many  uses.  Thns  in 
the  Crab  and  Lobster  the  members  of  the  first  pair  are  not 
used  for  walking,  but  form  the  claws  or  arms  by  which  the 
food  is  seized ;  in  the  Cray-fish,  these  members  may  be  used 
either  as  legs  or  claws ;  whilst  in  the  Sand-hopper,  they 
closely  resemble  the  other  legs.  And  the  jaws  of  the  higher 
Crustaceaj  of  which  there  are  several  pairs,  axe  really  meta- 
morphosed legs ;  as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  them  with  the 
corresponding  appendages  of  the  Limulua  or  king-crab,  the 
first  joints  of  which  act  as  jaws,  whilst  the  remaining  portions 
of  these  members  serve  either  as  legs  for  locomotion,  or  as 
claws  for  prehension. 

101;  Most  of  the  Crustacea,  like  insects,  come  forth  from 

the  egg  in  a  state  very  different  from 
their  adult  form ;  and  a^rwards  xmdergo 
a  series  of  changes,  which  are  in  some 
instances  so  remarkable  as  to  approach 
the  complete  metamorphosis  of  insects, 
and  which  end  in  the  production  of  the 
complete  form.  An  early  form  of  the 
common  crab,  at  a  time  when  it  is.  of 
the  minute  size  indicated  on  the  scroll^ 
is  shown  in,  ^,  48.  The  immature 
Crustacea  of  different  tribes  bear  much 
more  resemblance  to  each  other,  than  do 
the  forms  into  which  they  are  \ilti- 
mately  to  be  developed;  and  the  dif- 
ferences they  afterwards  present  are 
chiefly  due  to  a  variety  in  the  amount 
of  growth  which  the  different  parts 
undergo. 

102.  It  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  results  of  modem 
zoological  research,  that  in  immediate  connexion  with  the 
class  of  Crustacea,  if  not  as  actual  members  of  it,  we  have 
tor  place  a  group  of  animals  which  were  for  some  time  asso- 
ciated with  the  Mollusca;  their  bodies  being  inclosed  in 
shells,  which  do  not  fit  closely  around  them,  nor  give  more 
than  a  general  protection  to  their  members.    This  group  is 
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tlte  BamaeU  tribe,  forming  t}ie  class  Cibbhipbda,  ot  tendiil- 
footed  animals.  They  agree  with  the  lower  Mollusca,  in 
being  fixed  to  one  spot  during  all  but  the  earliest  period  o( 
tiheii  lives;  the  shell  being  aometimes  attached  by  a  long 
sambranous  oi  leathery  tube,  as  that  of  the  BanvxU 
{£&  49) ;  and  sometimes  being  itself  fixed  on  the  sux&ce  o% 
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a  rock,  oi  on  another  shell,  as  is  that  of  the  Balanus  or 
acom-^elL  In  both  cases,  the  form  and  structure  of  the 
anim^  are  essentially  the  same.  When  taken  &om  the  shell 
^  -which  it  lies  doubled  up,  as  it  were)  and  spread  out,  its 
articulated  natoie  is  evidenced  by  its  division  into  segments, 
and  by  the  regularity  of  the  arrangement  of  their  tendril-like 
appendages.  These  are  not  formed  like  legs,  since  they  could 
be  made  no  use  o^  the  animal  beii^  incapable  of  moving 
from  place  to  place ;  but  they  serve  to  produce  currents  in 
the  Burrounding  wat«r,  by  which  food  is  brought  to  the 
month,  and  the  blood  ia  submitted  to  the  influence  of  a 
freah  supply  of  air.  The  nervous  system  of  this  group 
is  formed  precisely  upon  the  plan  of  that  of  the  Articulate 
generally  (§  91)  :  and  if  any  doubt  coold  have  remained  aa  to 
ita  true  place  in  the  series,  it  ia  removed  by  the  knowledge 
(A  the  £tct,  that  the  animals  composing  it  bear  a  strong 
resemblance  in  their  early  condition  to  some  of  the  lowra 
Crustacea,  possessing  eyes  and  legs,  and  swimming  freely 
about;   and  that  they  attain  their  adult  form  by  passing 
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through  a  series  of  metamorphoses,  in  which  they  lose  thei^ 
eyes  and  legs,  and  become  fixed  for  the  lemLainder  of  theii 
liyes. 

103.  We  now  pass  back  to  another  class  of  the  higher 
group  of  Articulata^  adapted  to  breathe  air  and  to  inhabit 
the  land, — ^the  Mybiapoda  or  Centipede  tribe  (fig.  42).  Botii 
these  names  are  derived  from  the  great  number  of  legs 
possessed  by  these  animals,  which  often  amount  to  60  paiis 
or  even  more.  In  this  class  we  see  a  more  perfect  equality 
of  the  segments  or  divisions  of  the  body  than  in  any  otheis 
among  the  higher  Articulata;  and  the  similarity  is  scarcely 
less  complete  in  the  internal  arrangement,  than  it  is  in  the 
external  form.     In  its  lower  tribes  (fig.  51),  the  legs  are  so 


Fig.  51.— luLus. 

weak  as  scarcely  to  be  able  to  sustain  the  body,'  which  moves, 
therefore,  partly  in  the  manner  of  that  of  a  worm.  The 
animals  of  this  class  undergo  no  proper  metamorphosis ;  but 
there  is  a  considerable  addition  to  the  number  of  their  seg- 
ments and  legs  after  they  have  come  forth  from  the  egg. 

104.  We  now  pass  to  the  lower  division  of  ArticiSata,  in 
which  the  body  possesses  no  jointed  members ;  and  the  animals 
belonging  to  this  group  are  for  the  most  part  included  in  the 
class  of  Annelida,  the  Leech  and  Worm  tribe.  We  here  find 
the  body  enveloped, — ^not  in  a  hard  casing,  formed  of  distinct 
pieces  united  by  a  flexible  membrane,^ — ^but  in  a  skin  which 
is  altogether  flexible,  and  which  gives  little  indication  of  a 
division  into  segments.  This  class  includes  several  distinct 
tribes,  which  aU  agree,  however,  in  the  long  worm-like  form 
of  the  body,  and  in  the  similarity  of  the  different  ganglia  oi 
their  nervous  system.  The  Earthrworm  and  its  allies  aie 
adapted  to  live  on  land  and  to  breathe  air ;  but  the  greater 
number  of  Annelids  are  purely. aquatic;  and  these  breathe 
by  gills,  which  form  tufts  that  are  disposed  on  various  parts 
of  the  body.     In  the  Nereis,  or  Sea-centipede  (fig.  52),  these 
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toflis  are  arranged  regularly  on  the  seyeral  segments)  and  the 
animal  can  swiin  by  the  motion  that  it  giyes  them ;  besides 
these^  it  has  a  kind  of  bristle-shaped  appendage,  that  seems 
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like  a  rudimentary  leg,  which  assists  it  in  crawling.  £ut 
there  are  others  of  these  marine-worms,  that  form  a  tubular 
shell,  iu  which  they  reside  duriug  the  greatest  part  of  their 
lives;  and  in  these  the  gills,  if  disposed  along  the  body, 
would  have  been  removed  from  the  access  of  water ;  they  are 
therefore  arranged  round  the  head,  often  forming  (as  in  the 
SerpiUcB,  fig.  145)  tufts  of  great  brilliancy  and  elegance. 

105.  Below  the  Annelida  are  other  worm-like  tribes  of  yet 
greater  simplicity  of  conformation,  but  still  presenting  the 
same  general  plan  of  structure.  Of  one  of  these  the  common 
leech  may  be  taken  as  an  example;  of  another,  the  Tape- 


Tig.  53.— Tape-work. 


vorm  (fig.  53),  This  last  belongs  to  a  group  termed  Entozoa, 
ham,  the  circimistance  that  they  inhabit  the  bodies  of  other 
aaimala  They  are  remarkable  for  the  very  low  development 
of  their  digestive  apparatus, — ^their  nourishment  being  appa- 
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rentlj  imbibed  tbiougb  the  whole  suiface  of  their  bodies 
£rom  the  juices  in  the  midst  of  which  they  live ;  whilst^  on 
the  other  haad,  their  reproductive  apparatus  is  ^loimously 
developed,  the  multiplied  segments  of  the  Tape-worm  (for 
example)  containing  this  alone,  and  the  head  (as  it  is  com- 
monly termed,  though  reaUy  the  body)  being  able  to  repro- 
duce these  to  an  indefinite  extent  after  they  have  been 
thrown  off.  The  group  of  Rotipera,  or  Wheel-Animalcules^ 
which  is  one  of  great  interest  to  the  Microscopist,  also  belongs 
to  this  lower  section  of  the  Articulated  sub-kingdouL 

106.  The  general  character  of  the  animals  composing  the 
group  or  division  Mollusca,  is,  in  many  respects,  the  veiy 
opposite  of  that  which  prevails  in  the  Articulated  animals. 
Th.Q  body  is  soft  (whence  the  name  of  the  group  is  derived)^ 
neither  possessing  an  internal  skeleton,  nor  any  proper  ex- 
ternal skeleton.  In  some  of  the  most  characteristic  specimens 
of  the  group,  such  as  the  Sltig,  there  i^  no  hard  frMne-work 
or  skeleton  whatever,  the  body  being  alike  destitute  of 
support  and  protection.  In  most  MoUusks,  however,  the 
body  has  the  power  of  forming  a  shelly  covering,  which  serves 
for  its  protection ;  but  this  does  not  give  any  assistance  ui  its 
movements  by  affording  fixed  points  for  the  attachment  of  the 
muscles ;  in  fact,  when  the  animal  puts  itself  in  motion,  it  is 
obliged  to  make  its  locomotive  organs  project  beyond  the 
sheU.  We  must  not  regard  the  shell  as  an  essential  part  of 
the  Molluscous  animal ;  because  there  are  many  tribes  entirely 
destitute  of  it ;  and  also  because  some  of  the  Articulata  have  the 
power  of  forming  a  shell  (§  102),  which  bears  a  close  resem- 
blance to  that  produced  by  the  animals  of  this  group.   Not  un- 


Fig.  54.— Tkstacella. 


frequently  we  see  that,  of  two  animals  whose  general  structoie 
is  ^Smost  exactly  the  same, — as  that  of  the  iSnail  and  Slvg,^ 
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one  possesses  a  shell  into  which  it  can  withdraw  its  whole 
body  for  the  sake  of  protection,  whilst  the  other  has  none; 
and  several  intermedLeite  forms  exists  in  which  the  shell 
bears  a  larger  or  smaller  proportion  to  the  body,  sometimeQ 
being  able  to  contain  nearly  the  whole  of  it,  and  sometimes 
being  a  mere  rudiment,  as  in  the  Testacella  (fig.  54). 

107.  The  external  form  of  the  body  of  MoUusks  is  subject 
to  great  variation ;  and  generally  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
the  degree  in  which  the  orgaos  of  sense  and  the  instruments 
of  motion  are  developed  in  the  particular  animal  For  these 
are  almost  always  symmetrical,  being  arranged  with  equality 
on  the  two  sides  of  a  middle  line;  whilst  the  rest  of  the 
body,  containing  the  organs  of  nutrition,  is  often  unequal  on 
the  two  sides.  But  in  the  lower  Mollusca,  which  have  little 
or  no  power  of  moving  from  place  to  place,  even  this  degree 
of  symmetry  is  altogether  lost  Few  of  the  Mollusca  have 
any  powers  of  active  movement ;  in  fact,  the  term  sluggish- 
nesSf  derived  from  a  characteristic  member  of  the  group,  very 
well  expresses  their  general  habit.  The  Gasteropods,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  the  types  of  the  whole  series,  crawl  upon 
a  fleshy  disk,  by  the  successive  contractions  and  relaxations 
of  which  they  advance  slowly  along  the  surface  over  which 
they  move ;  this  kind  of  action  is  easily  studied,  by  causing 
a  Snail  or  Slug  to  crawl  upon  a  piece  of  glass,  and  by  looking 
through  this  at  the  under  side  of  its  foot  Hence,  there  is  a 
great  contrast  between  the  inertness  of  the  MoUusca,  atid  the 
high  activity  of  the  Articulata.  This  contrast  shows  itself  in 
the  structure  of  their  bodies ;  for  whilst  the  chief  part  of  the 
interior  of  an  Insect  is  made  up  of  the  muscles  which  move 
its  legs  and  wings, — ^the  apparatus  of  nutrition  being  small, — 
the  chief  part  of  the  bulk  of  a  Slug  or  Snail  is  given  by  its 
very  complex  apparatus  for  nutrition — ^there  being  no  other 
muscles  (except  some  small  ones  connected  with  the  mouth 
and  head)  than  the  fleshy  disk  already  mentioned.  The  blood 
of  the  Mollusca  is  nearly  colourless,  as  it  is  in  the  Articulata  ; 
but  the  organ  by  which  it  is  circulated  through  the  hody  is 
much  more  powerful  and  complete,  bearing  more  resemblance 
to  the  heart  of  Yertebrated  animals.  The  skin  is  usually 
thick  and  spongy  in  its  texture ;  having  muscular  fibres  inter- 
woven in  its  substance,  so  that  it  can  contract  or  extend  itself 
in  any  part;  and  having  the  power  of  exuding,  shelly  matter 
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&om  itB  BuT&ce,  m  tliose  species  which  form  sach  a  pro- 
tection.  This  envelope,  which  is  called  the  mantit,  is  rei; 
loosely  applied  loand'  the  parts  which  it  contaiue;  and  it 
fteqnently  extends  itself  into  folds  or  duplicaturee,  whicli 
wrap  round  the  gills,  and  sometimes  meet  and  adhere  so  as  to 
inclose  them  within  a  cavity  of  their  own.  In  the  Cnttb- 
fish,  the  water  within  this  cavity  is  renewed  fcom  time  to  time 
by  the  muscular  movements  of  its  walls ;  but  usoally  a 
cnirent  of  fluid  is  kept  up  over  the  snif^  of  the  gills,  by  Cie 
action  of  the  cilia  (§  45)  with  which  they  aie  coreted. 


Pig.  U.— AvATonr  ai  Tvaia  Fici. 

108.  The  accompanying  figure  of  the  interior  of  a  Tvifi^ 
will  show  the  very  large  size  of  the  digestive  apparatus,  ani 
of  the  other  organs  of  nutrition.  The  muscular  disk  or  foot 
is  seen  at  p;  and  this  earriea  the  operculum  o,  which  serT* 
to  cloie  the  month  of  the  shell  when  the  body  of  the  animBl 
is  drawn  within  it.  At  t  is  ehown  the  proboscis,  on  either 
side  of  which  are  the  tentacnla  or  feelers,  to,  hearing  the  eys^ 
at  y.  Just  behind  the  tentacnla  is  seen  the  large  cephaHc 
ganglion,  sending  nerves  to  the  eyes ;  and  behind  this  again 
are  the  salivary  glands.  The  mantle,  m,  is  opened  and  folded 
back  ta  show  the  respiratory  cavity,  in  wMch  lie  the  gills 
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b  h;  to  this  cavity,  water  has  access  by  means  of  a  wide  slit, 

of  vhich  the  edge,  /,  of  the  mantle  fonns  one  part  of  the 
border,  whilst  at  f2  is  seen  a  fringed  membrane  that  forms 
another  part  At  c  is  seen  the  heart,  which  leceivea  the 
blood  from  the  gills  by  *  6,  the  branchial  vein,  and  thraj 
transmits  it  to  the  body  generally ;  at  e,  far  up  in  the  spire, 
are  the  sttnnacb  and  liver ;  at  a,  the  anal  orifice  of  the  intes- 
tine within  the  branchial  cavity,  and  at  ov  the  oviduol^  vhich 
opens  in  the  same  situation. 

109,  Thus  it  is  seen  tha^ — whilst  the  body  of  an  Articn- 
kted  animal  may  be  compared  to  that  of  a  man  in  whom  the 
apparatus  of  nutrition  (contauied  in  the  chest  and  abdomen) 
is  of  the  smallest  possible  size,  but  whose  limbs  are  strong 
and  Ms  movements  agile,— the  body  of  a  Mollusk  resembles 
that  of  a  man  "  whose  god  is  his  belly,"  his  d^estive  appa- 
ratus becoming  enormously  developed,  whilst  his  limbs  are 
feeble,  and  his  movemente  heavy.  Such  varieties,  in  a  greater 
or  lees  degree,  are  continually  presenting  themselves  to  oor 
notica 

110.  The  nervotis  system  of  the  Mollttsca  generally  consists 
of  a  single  gai^lion  or  pair  of  ganglia,  which  are  placed  in  the 
head,  or  (when  that  is  deficient)  in  the  neighbotirbood  of  the 
mouth ;  and  of  two  or  more  separate  ganglia,  which  are  found 
in  different  parts  of  the  body,  and  are  connected  with  the 
preceding  by  nervous  cords.  The 
former  correspond  to  those  con- 
tained in  the  head  of  Insects ;  but 
of  the  latter,  one  only  is  connected 
with  the  foot  or  organ  of  motion, 
the  remainder  having  for  their  ~ 
function  to  regulate  the  action  of  __^  a 
the  gills,  and  to  perform  other  '^'~' 
movements  connected  with  the ;: 
operations  of  nutrition.  In  fig.  56  i 
is  represented  one  of  the  simpler 
forms  of  this  nervous  system, — 
that  of  the  Peeten  or  Scallop-shell  j 

from  which  lie  organs  of  sense 

are  snpplied ;  b  is  the  ganj^on  connected  with  the  gills ; 

and  0  is  that  irom  which  power  is  given  to  the  foot.    The 
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two  first  lie  wide  apart,  but  are  connected  by  an  arched 
band  that  passes  over  the  gullet,  e.  The  organs  of  sense  in 
the  higher  forms  of  MoUusca  are  more  developed  than  those 
of  motion.  They  serve  to  direct  the  animal  to  its  food,  and 
to  warn  it  of  danger ;  but  there  seems  an  absence,  in  all  save 
the  highest  species,  of  that  ready  and  acute  sensibility  which 
is  80  remarkable  in  the  preceding  groups ;  dnd  the  variety  of 
impressions  which  they  can  receive  appears  to  be  but  small  In 
no  instance  has  a  special  organ  of  smell  been  certainly  dis- 
covered;  the  organ  of  hearing  is  always  unperfect^  and  fre- 
quently absent  altogether ;  and  the  eyes  are  very  often  wanting. 
Li  the  lower  Mollusca  there  are  no  certain  indications  of  the 
existence  of  any  organs  of  special  sense ;  and  there  is  probably 
but  a  limited  amount  of  general  sensibility. 

111.  As  the  Articulata  are  divided  into  two  subordinate 
groups,  according  to  the  presence  ot  absence  of  articulated 
limbs  or  members,  so  may  we  arrange  the  Mollusca  in  two 
subdivisions,  according  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  dis- 
tinct head,  that  is,  a  projecting  part  of  the  body,  containing 
the  mouth  or  entrance  to  the  digestive  cavity,  and  also  bearing 
the  organs  of  sense  which  guide  the  animal  in  the  discovery 
and  selection  of  its  food.  In  the  higher  MoUusca,  there  is  a 
distinct  head,  furnished  with  eyes,  and  sometimes  with  im- 
perfect ears ;  but  in  the  lower,  the  entrance  to  the  digestire 
cavity  or  stomach  is  buried  deep  among  other  parts,  and  is 
guarded  by  no  other  organs  of  sense  than  the  tentaovla  or 
sensitive  Ups-.  These  are  termed  acephalous,  or  headless 
Mollusca :  and  among  the  lowest  of  them  (§  114),  we  meet 
with  composite  fabrics,  formed  by  the  process  of  multiplica- 
tion by  budding,  which  was  formerly  regarded  as  peculiar  to 
Zoophytes. — ^The  highest  group  of  Mollusca,  in  regard  to  the 
approach  of  several  parts  of  its  structure  to  that  of  Verfce- 
brated  animals,  is  the  class  of  Cephalopoda,  or  GtUtU-fiik 
tiibe  :  which  receives  its  name  from  the  peculiar  arrangement 
of  the  arms  or  feet  around  the  mouth,  which  is  the  eha- 
racteristic  of  its  members  (fig.  57),  The  common  Cuttle-fish 
and  its  allies  are  destitute  of  any  external  protection ;  but 
they  usually  have  a  fiat  shell,  commonly  knowh  as  the  cuttle- 
fi9h  bone,  inclosed  in  a  fold  of  the  mantle,  and  lying  along 
the  back.  In  the  Calamary,  this  is  homy  in  its  texture,  and 
18  sufi&ciently  flexible  to  offer  no  resistance  to  the  action  of 
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the  fio-Iike  tail,  hj  wbich  the  animal  is  propelled  throng  the 
water  very  much  in  the  maimer  of  a  fish.  The  Pearly 
Nmititta  is  tte  only  type  now  e:siBtiiJg  of  an  inferior  order  of 


Ceptalopods,  which  approaches  the  Gasteropods  in  many  parts 
of  its  organization.  The  body  is  inclosed  in  the  last  chamher 
of  B  shell  (usually  spiral  in  form), 
tk  cavity  of  which  is  divided  by 
inmeTous  transverse  partitions  ;  and 
such  sheUs,  the  foseillzed  remains  of  i 
TMy  numerous  forms  of  this  group  I 
Ikt  existed  in  the  ancient  seas,  con-  I 
stitato  the  nautUiUe,  ammontUi,  1 
UflNnite«,  &G.,  which  abound  in 
many  rocks  (fig.  58).  The  Cuttle- 
feh  are  animals  of  considerable 
levity;  their  mouth  is  furnished 
mth  a  homy  beak,  strongly  resem- 
bling that  of  the  parrot ;  and  their  arms  are  provided  with 
a  series  of  very  curiousfly  constructed  suckers,  by  the  action 
of  which  they  ean  take  a  very  firm 
liold  of  anything  which  they  desire 
logiasp, 

112.  The  class  of  Pibbofoda,  oi 
'^-footed  MoUusks,  consists  of 
^t  few  species,  and  the  animals 
"hich  it  contains  are  ail  of  them  of 
<iiibU  size ;  but  the  individuals  are 
ofleu  very  numerous,  whole  fleets 
of  them  being  sometimes  seen 
owering  the  ocean,  especially  in 
the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  regions, 
rtsM  they  constitute  one  of  Uio  ^'''  "■-H"'^- 

principal  articles  of  food  to  the  Whale.  The  general  form  of  the 
Vdy  usually  differs  but  little  &om  that  represented  In  fig.  69. 
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On  either  side,  a  little  beliind  the  head,  the  mantle  is  extended 
into  a  fin-like  expansion,  by  the  aid  of  which  the  animal  can 
swim  through  the  water.  The  hinder,  part  of  the  body  is 
usually  inclosed,  more  or  less  completely,  in  a  shell,  which 
is  commonly  of  extreme  thinness  and  deHcacy.  The  head  is 
not  furnished  with  long  arms,  to  grasp  the  food ;  but  it  has 
a  number  of  minute  sucking  disks,  by  which  it  can  lay  firm 
hold  of  whatever  it  attacks :  whilst  its  powerful  rasp-like 
tongue  is  Set  to  work  upon  it — ^The  class  Gastebopoda  con- 
tains those  animals  which,  like  the  Snail  and  Slug,  crawl 
upon  a  fleshy  disk  on  the  under  side  of  their  bodies ;  and 
the  number  of  distinct  forms  which  it  includes  is  very  large. 
The  greater  part  of  them  are  inhabitants  of  the  sea-shor^ 
rivers,  lakes,  &c. ;  some  have  the  power  of  swimming  freely 
through  the  open  sea;  and  the  proportion  of  those  that 
breathe  air  and  live  on  land,  is  comparatively  smalL  The 
general  structure  of  the  auiTnals  of  this  group  has  been 
already  described  (§  108).  Some  of  them  form  shells,  whilst 
others  are  destitute  of  them.  The  shells  are  composed  of  a 
single  piece,  or  are  univalve,  except  in  one  tribe ; 
and  they  have  usually  more  or  less  of  a  spiral 
formation  (fig.  60).  The  animals  of  this  class  all 
possess  a  distinct  head;  and  this  is  generally 
furnished  with  eyes,  as  well  as  with  tentacula. 
They  have  often  a  powerful  masticating  ap- 

paratus,   and  are  voracious    in  their  habits  ; 

Fig.  6o.->shell  some  of  them  feed  upon  vegetable  matter,  others 
OF  paludina.  ^p^j^  animals. 

113.  The  Acephalous  Mollusca  are  divided  into  two  groups, 
— ^those  which  form  shells,  and  those  which  do  not.  lie 
former  are  termed  Conohipera,  or  sheU-hearing  animals ;  and 
this  class  includes  all  the  Mollusca  that  form  a  shell  composed 
of  two  parts  or  valves  fitted  together  (which  shell  is  termed 
bivalve),  as  well  as  some  others  whose  general  structure  is  the 
8^e,  but  whose  shell  is  formed  in  several  pieces,  or  multivalve. 
TiiQ  two  valves  of  a  bivalve  shell  (fig.  61)  are  connected  by  a 
hinge,  where  they  are  imited  by  a  ligament,  which,  by  its 
elasticity,  keeps  them  apart  while  it  holds  them  together.  This 
is  their  usual  condition  when  the  animal  is  alive;  and  in  this 
manner  the  water  which  is  required  for  their  respiration,  and 
also  to  convey  their  supply  of  food,  has  free  access  to  the  internal 
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patb.    But  when  any  aJaim  or  irritation  cauBea  the  animal  i* 
dose  its  shell,  it  does  so  hj  meana  of  a,  muBcIe  (sometimes 


single,  BometimeB  double),  which  stretches  across  &om  one 
TBhe  to  the  other,  and  wjiich,  by  contracting,'  draws  them 
logether.  Each  valve  is  lined  by  an  extended  fold  or  lobe 
of  Ihe  mantle.  In  the  higher  tribes  of  the  class,  these  lobes 
are  ouited  along  their  edges,  leaving  apertures  for  the  ingress 
and  e^esa  of  watei  (which  aio  sometimes  prolonged  into 
tabes,  fig.  150),  and  another  for  the  foot  But  in  the  Oyster 
ud  its  allies,  which  have  no  foot,  or  a  very  small  one,  the 
isantle-lobes  are  quite  disunited.  The  accompanying  diagram 
(%  62)  gives  a  general  idea  of  the  arrangement  of  the 
Dtgms  in  one  of  the  h^her  acephalous  MoUosca,  the  Maetra, 
vmch  ia  among  those  having  two  muscles  for  the  drawing 
together  of  the  valves.  The  upper  end,  as  repres^ted  in 
Wi  fignie,  ia  that  which  is  considered  as  the  anterior  end  oi 
b)Dt  of  the  animal,  being  that  nearest  which  the  month  lies; 
and  the  posterior  extremity  (the  lowest  in  the  figure)  is  that 
M  which  the  intestinal  canal  terminates,  and  at  which  the 
Kspitatory  tubes  are  formed.  Near  the  anterior  muscle,  we 
Sod  the  month,  or  entrance  to  the  stomach  ;  it  is  furnished 
with  four  riband-shaped  tentacula,  of  which  one  is  seen  in 
tlie  ^nie ;  and  these  seem  to  possess  peculiar  sensitiveness. 
Kear  the  mouth  lie  the  anterior  ganglia  of  the  nervous 
system,  which  represent  the  brain  of  lugher  animals ;  and 
lliese  are  connected  by  long  cords  with  the  posterior  ganglion, 
^ch  lies  near  the  -posterior  muscle.  The  stomadi,  intes- 
tinee,  and  livet  occupy  the  central  portion  of  the  cavity  of 
the  ^ell ;  and  the  intestinal  tube  is  seen  to  pass  backward^ : 
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tBTminatdiig  near  oua  of  the  canals  or  siphons,  which  aim 
oanios  out  the  water  that  has  heea  taken  in  throt^h  the  other 
for  the  purposes  of  Tespiiation.  "Die  figure  also  shovB  the 
large  fleshy  foot^  by  vhich  this  animal  can  mors  itself  along 


BH^iAtoTj  Tubei. 
Hg.  fll.— AaxTOMT  oi  Mactu. 

tiie  gionnd,  or  hoie  into  sand  or  mad  The  heart  and  cina- 
lating  system  are  less  complete  than  in  the  Gasteropoda ;  but 
ate  far  higher  in  chaiactor  (as  are  most  of  the  other  parts 
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of  the  nutritiTe  apparatus)  tbaa  the  conesponding  parte  in 
Articulated  auiutalB,  in  'which  the  apparatus  for  locomotion  so 
muck  predominates. 

114.  The  group^of  Acepbalooa  IfoUusks  which  are  desti- 
tute of  the  poirettof  formii^  a  shell,  includes  two  daasea,  of 
whicb  one  does  not  depart  widely  from  tihe  general  MoUuscan 
type,  whilst  the  other  presents  'so  stiong  a  geaeial  lesem- 
blance  to  Zoophytes,  that  until  recently  it  has  been  unirersally 
lanked  with  it  The  £tst  of  these  classes  receives  its.  name 
TuNicATA  &om  the  circumstance  that  the  mantle,  iostead  of 
secreting  a  shell,  is  veiy  commonly  condensed  into  a  tough 
leathery  oi  cutUaginous  tunte.  Many  of  these  animals  lire 
separately,  and  have  the  power  of  freely  moving  throi^h  tha 
water.  Others  are  associated  in  compound  masses,  of  which, 
however,  the  individuals  are  not  connected  by  any  internal 
union.  But  others  form  really  composite  structures,  like 
those  of  Zoophytes  (§  124)  j  each  individual  being  able  to 
live  by  iteelf  alone,  but  being  connected  by  a  stem  and  vessels 
with  the  rest.  The  general  structure  of  the  individuals  is 
the  same,  however,  in  the  single  and  in  the  composite 
animals  of  this  class,  and  may  be  understood  from  the  accom> 


panying  figure  (fig;  63).  The  cavity  of  the  mantle  possessetf, 
as  in  the  former  instance,  two  orifices ;  by  one  of  which,  6,  a 
current  of  water  is  continually  entering,  whilst  by  the  other, 
o,  it  is  as  continually  flowing  out  These  orifices  load  into  a 
la^  chamber,  the  lining  of  whit^  folded  in  various  ways, 
constitutes  the  gills ;  and  at  the  bottom  of  this  chamber  lie 
the  stomach,  e,  aod  the  intestinal  canal,  i,  which  terminates 
near  the  aperture  for  the  exit  of  iho  wat«r.     All  these  parts 
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aie  covered  with  cilia,  hj  the  action  of  which  a  continual 
43treani  is  made  to  flow  over  the  gills  and  to  enter  the  stomach; 
and  the  minute  particles  which  the  water  brings  with  it,  and 
which  are  adapted  to  serve  as  food,  are  retained  and  digested 
in  the  stomach.  Even  these  animals^  fixed  to  one  spot  during 
all  but  the  early  part  of  their  lives,  and  presenting  but  very 
€light  indications  of  sensibihty,  possess  a  regular  heart  and 
system  of  vessels ;  and  these  vessiBls  form  part  of  the  stem,  t, 
by  which  the  compound  species  are  connected.  A  single 
nervous  ganglion  is  found  between  the  two  orifices;  this 
seems  to  receive  sensory  fibres  ham  tentacula  situated  around 
the  oral  orifice,  and  to  transmit  motor  filaments  to  the  mus- 
cular coat  which  underlies  the  outer  tunic,  so  that  any  irrita- 
tion appUed  to  the  former  occasions  a  contraction  of  the 
latter,  which  tends  to  expel  the  offending  particle. — ^This 
class  is  one  of  particular  interest  to  the  naturalist,  since  we 
see  in  it  the  tendency  to  the  formation  of  compound  struc- 
tures, by  a  process  resembling  that  of  the  budding  of  plants, 
which  is  essentially  characteristic  of  Zoophytes;  this  ten- 
dency, however,  is  more  fiilly  manifested  in  the  succeeding 
dass. 

115.  The  auiinala  forming  the  class  Poltzoa  (more  com- 
monly known  as  Bryozoa)  are  seldom  or  never  found  solitary ; 
since,  in  consequence  of  their  universal  tendency  to  multiply 
by  gemmation,  they  form  clusters  or  colonies  of  various  kinds, 
lie  body  of  each  individual  is  inclosed  in  a  sheath  or  "  cell," 
which  is  sometimes  homy,  sometimes  calcareous;  and  the 
composite  skeleton  formed  by  the  aggregation  of  these,  which 
has  sometimes  a  branching  or  leaf-Hke  form,  but  sometimes 
possess  the  compactness  of  a  stony  coral,  is  known  as  the 
^'polyzoary."  In  their  general  structure  the  animals  of  this 
cla&3  possess  considerable  analogy  to  the  Tunicata ;  but  the 
Molluscan  type  presents  itself  under  a  more  degraded  aspect^ 
no  vestige  of  a  heart  or  of  blood-vessels  being  here  dis- 
cernible, and  the  general  structure  being  so  simplified  as  to 
manifest  no  great  degree  of  elevation  above  that  of  Polypes. 
The  typical  structure  of  these  auilnals  may  be  understood 
from  i^t  of  the  Bawerbankia  (fig.  64),  which  is  one  of  those 
whose  ceUs  are  not  in  contact  witii  each  other,  but  grow  forth 
at  intervals  from  a  creeping  stem.  The  mouth,  a,  is  situated 
in  the  midst  of  a  circle  of  arms  fringed  with  cUia;  these 
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amis  do  not  serve,  however,  like  those  of  polypes,  to  grasp 
tiie  food ;  but  the  vibration  of  their  cilia  produces  a  powerful 

current  which  brings  both  food  and  oxygen. 
The  mouth  leads  by  a  large  funnel-shaped 
oesophagus  or  gullet,  to  a  gizzard,  6  /  in  which 
the  particles  of  food  that  enter  it  are  ground 
down,  by  the  action  of  its  muscular  wadls  and 
of  the  tooth-like  processes  that  line  it.  Below 
this  gizzard  is  the  true  digestive  stomach,  c, 
around  which  the  rudiment  of  a  liver  may 
be  traced ;  and  from  this  stomach  there  passes 
upwards  an  intestinal  tube,  which  terminates 
by  a  distinct  ori&ce  at  d,  on  the  outside  of  the 
circle  of  arms.  The  digestive  apparatus  is  evi- 
dently formed,  therefore,  upon  a  much  higher 
plan  in  these  animals  than  it  is  in  the  true 
polypes,  which  have  no  true  anal  orifice.  The 
Molluscan  character  of  these  animals  is  ^irther 
shown  by  the  presence  of  a  single  nervous 
gangHon,  situated  between  the  two  orifices, 
as  in  the  Tunicata ;  this  acts  upon  a  complex 
•lONopbagug;  6.  giz- apparatus  of  muscles,  by  which  the  animal 
rJrifice'of'Stes-  Can  be  either  drawn  into  its  cell  or  projected 
^-  forth  from  it,  with  great  rapidity. 

116.  The  foTuth  subdivision,  that  of  Eadiata,  includes 
those  animals  which  have  the  parts  of  the  body  ananged  in 
a  circular  manner  around  a  common  centre,  so  as  to  present  a 
radiated  or  rayed  aspect.     This  arrangement  is  well  seen  in 
the  common  Star-jUk  (fig.  65),  which  has  five  such  rays,  all 
having  a  precisely  similar  structure,  and  thus  repeating  each 
other  in  every  respect.     The  mouth  of  this  animal  is  in  the 
centre ;  and  it  opens  into  a  stomach,  which  occupies  the  cen- 
tral disk,  and  sends  prolongations  into  the  rays.   The  nervous 
system  is,  in  like  manner,  composed  of  a  repetition  of  similar 
parts.     A  plan  of  it  is  seen  in  fig.  66 ;  where  a  shows  the 
position  of  the  mouth,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  ring  or 
nervous  cord,  having  five  ganglia,  corresponding  to  the  five 
aims.     From  each  of  these  ganglia  proceeds  a  branch  along 
its  arm,  terminating  in  a  little  organ  at  its  extremity,  which 
is  believed  to  be  an  imperfectly-developed  eye.     !No  other 
organs  of  special  sense  can  be  detected  in  any  of  these  ani* 


Fig.  64. 

BOWKKBAKKIA. 
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■Dais ;  and  it  is  only  in  a  few  that  bven  these  Imperfect  eyM 
can  be  ducovered.     In  the  inferior  Eadiata,  not  the  sliglit«st 


traces  of  a  nervona  system  have  yet  been  discoTered;  and 

it  is  very  d<mbt&l  whether  any  such  structure  exists  iO- 

^  ,  them.     It  is  only  among  the  M^ef 

\\^-~ -'''//         Eadiata  that  any  locomotiTe powe* 

■•^^^      sl^  /      exists ;  and  this  is  usudly  ao  feeble 

'i  ^^  ^k    ;         that  tiie  gnimala  remain  in  the  samS 

_.■'  /     /    \     \  '\^      locality  during  the  greater  portaoa 

>-rJL     \^    fKZ~    ^  *^^  lives.    Oeneially  speaking 

''^^^^       j^^^^    there  is  a  period  in  the  history  of 

-TK"^' ^'^^  flpwiiesy  in  which  there  is  a 

'.  f  h  /  mc«re  actiTe  movemenl^  that  serves 

I     '  to  prevent  the  accumuhition  of  indi- 

Hg.  ea.— KnTom  Snnv     viduals  in  one  spot ;  bnt  this  move- 

«»  Stab  fii*.  ment   is    of  a   purely    automatic 

character,  rather  resembling  that  of  the  "  zoospores  "  of  planter 

than  the  intentional  change  of  place  of  the  h^her  animals. 
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117.  The  circular  arrangement  of  the  organs  of  Eadiated 
animals  is  a  striking  point  of  resemblance  to  the  Vegetable 
Idngdom ;  and  it  has  frequently  caused  mistakes  to  be  made 
in  regard  to  the  Sea-Anemones  and  other  large  polypes, 
'vhich,  when  their  mouths  are  open  and  their  arms  spread 
out,  look  so  much  like  the  blossoms  of  some  of  the  Com- 
posite tribe  of  plants,  as  to  have  received  the  name  of  animal 
Jlowers.  But  there  is  yet  a  stronger  analogy  between  the 
lower  members  of  the  Eadiated  group  and  the  Vegetable 
Idngdom;  for  among  the  former,  as  in  the  latter,  we  find 
a  union  of  many  individuals,  which  are  capable  of  existing 
aeparately,  into  one  compound  structure,  having  a  plant-like 
form.  This  is  the  nature  of  the  stem  of  Coral  (^g,  76); 
which  is,  in  fact>  the  skeleton  of  one  of  these  compound 
systems,  consisting  of  a  number  of  polypes  united  by  a  jelly- 
like flesh ;  just  as  the  woody  stem  of  a  tree  is  the  skeleton 
that  supports  a  vast  number  of  buds,  each  of  which  is  capable 
of  liviDg  by  itself  This  aggregation  results  from  the  in- 
definite multiplication  of  parts  by  the  process  of  gemination 

^  or  budding,  and  from  the  persistence  of  the  connexion 
between  these  parts,  notwithstanding  that,  if  separated, 
Ihey  can  maintain  an  independent  existence.  To  the  tree- 
like fabrics  thus  produced,  the  name  Zoophytes  (animal 
plants)  is  commonly  given;  and  ordinary  observers  often 
find  it  difficult  to  get  rid  of  the  idea  of  their  vegetable 
origin.  The  aniTnalR  that  formed  them  are,  of  course,  fixed 
to  one  spot  during  all  but  the  earliest  periods  of  life ;  and 
the  amount  of  movement  which  they  perform,  for  the  pur- 
Ij)8e  of  obtaining  and  securing  their  food,  is  very  Httle 
^ter  than  that  which  is  witnessed  in  -the  Sensitive  plant 
sad  Venus's  fly-trap. 

118.  The  class  of  Eohinodebmata  receives  its  name  from 

the  prickly  character  of  its  covering,  which  is  evident  enough 

pi  tlkQ  Echinus  01  Sea- Urchin,  and  in  the  Star-fish;  but  there 

tte  other  animals,  sufficiently  resembling  these  in  general 

Structure  to  be  united  in  the  same  class,  which  have  a  body 

entirely  soft, — ^namely,  the  Jffolothurias  (^g.  67),  commonly 

femied  Sea-CUcumb'ers,      This  class  ranks  as  the  highest 

ftmong  the  Radiata,  in  regard  to  general  complexity  of  struc- 

tore.     The  skeleton  of  the  Sea-IJrchin,  Star-fish,  and  other 

animals  resembling  them,  is  a  box-like  shell  or  "test,"  formed 
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of  a  great  numljer  of  pieces,  very  regularly  oiTongod  and 

united  together  (fig.  69,  e) ;  but  these  pieces  are  for  the  most 


part  only  repetitions  of  one  another;  and  the  different 
portions  have  not  that  variety  of  uses  which  we  see  in  higher  « 
animals.  With  the  exception  of 
the  tribe  of  Enerinit^  or  lily-like 
aniinftlfl  (fig.  6S),  of  which  there  are 
very  few  now  existing,  but  which 
were  vei?  abundant  in  fonaer  ages, 
aU  the  animals  belonging  to  tiiis 
class  are  unattached,  and  are  capa- 
ble of  movii^  &eely  &om  place  to 
place.  Their  motions  are  veiy 
sluggish,  however,  and  are  priiuS- 
pally  effected  by  means  of  an  im- 
mensenumherof  minute  tubular  feet 
(fig.  68,  e),  ^mished  with  sackers 
at  their  extremities,  which  can  be 
projected  from  almost  any  ^art  of 
the  body.  These  are  seen  in  rows 
on  the  under  side  of  each  ana  of 
the  Stai-fiah ;  they  are  put  ibrth 
through  rows  of  very  minute  aper- 
tures in  the  shell  of  the  Sea- 
i(.M.-EiicMi.ni.         Urohin  (commonly  termed  the  Seor 
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£gg);  and  they  aie  also  Bironged  in  tows  on  the  ent&ceof  tlie 
tody  of  the  Holotharia,  as  seen  in  %  67. 

119.  The  radiated  airangeinent  is  very  evideot  in  the 
vhole  bodies  of  the  Star-Fith  (fig.  65),  and  Eehiitvt  or  Sm- 
Urchin  (fig.  69);  bat  in  the  ffok(huna  (fig.  67)  it  is  neaily 
confined  to  the  parts  about  the  month  j  wiiioh,  however, 
exhibit  it  ao  completely,  that  ench  an  anirnal  cannot  be  mis- 
taken for  one  of  the  Articnlated  eeries,  even  though,  as  some- 
times h^pens,  the  body  is  prolonged  into  a  woim-like 
form.  The  digestive  apparatus  in  this  class  has  nfmally  a 
high  degree  of  complexity,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  accompany- 


ing figare  (fig,  69),  which  shows  the  interior  of  an  Echiniu, 
%rfaose  ^obnlar  shell  has  been  sawn  across  its  equator,  so  as 
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to  allow  of  the  separation  of  its  two  halves.  The  moutli,  k 
situated  at  one  of  the  poles  of  the  shell,  is  surrounded  by  a 
very  curious  apparatus  of  jaws  and  teeth  (fig.  69),  which 
forms  what  is  termed  the  '4antetn ;"  from  the  mouth  com- 
mences  the  long  narrow  oesophagus,  m,  that  leads  to  the 
stomach,  n,  which  is  merely  a  dilated  portion  of  the  alimen* 
tary  tube;  the  continuation  of  this,  o,  q,  r,  forms  the  intestinal 
canal,  which  winds  once  round  the  shell,  and  then  doubles 
back  and  winds  in  the  opposite  direction,  terminating  at  the 
anal  orifice,  «,  which  is  situated  at  the  opposite  pole^  The 
intestine  is  held  in  its  plac6  by  a  double  fold  of"  the  mem- 
brane lining  the  shell,  resembling  the  mesentery  of  higher 
animals ;  the  blood  is  distributed  over  this  membrane,  to  be 
exposed  to  the  aerating  influence  of  the  water  admitted  into 
tlie  cavity  of  the  shell ;  and  the  water  is  kept  in  movement 
by  the  cilia  with  which  the  membrane  is  clothed.  Eound  the 
anus,  a,  are  seen  the  five  branching  ovaries,  each  of  which 
discharges  its  contents  by  a  distinct  orifice.  The  circulating 
apparatus  is  imperfect,  the  blood  not  being  impelled  by  a 
diatinct  heart ;  still,  however,  it  moves  in  great  part  of  its 
course  through  proper  vessels,  and  not  through  mere  chan- 
nels in  the  tissue. — In  the  Star-Jlshj  however,  the  body  is 
very  much  flattened ;  and  the  stomach,  instead  of  haying  a 
separate  intestinal  tube  with  a  distinct  orifice,  is  a  mere  bag 
with  a  single  aperture,  which  serves  both  to  t£^e  in  food  and 
to  cast  forth  the  indigestible  remains.  This  character  will  be 
found  to  prevail  among  all  the  inferior  Kadiata. 

120.  The  radiated  structure  is  also  well  seen  in  the  greater 
number  of  animals  forming  the  group  of  AoALBPH-ffl,  or  Sec^ 
Nettles,  Their  bodiefi  are  entirely  soft  and  jelly-like  ;  contain- 
ing so  small  a  quantity  of  solid  matter,  that,  when  upon  being 
taken  out  of  the  water  their  fluid  drains  away,  there  is 
scarcely  anything  left;  hence  they  are  commonly  termed 
JeUy-Fish,  They  derive  their  other  name  of  SearJSTettles  from 
the  stinging  power  which  most  of  them  possess.  They  aie 
formed  to  float  freely  in  the  water;  but  they  do  not  in 
general  possess  any  means  of  actively  propelling  themselvcfl 
trough  it.  The  radiated  arrangement  is  very  regularly  pie* 
served  in  some  of  this  group,  whilst  it  is  less  evident  in 
others.  The  accompainyihg  figure  (fig.  70)  represents  one  of 
the  Medtua  tribe,  as  seen  floating  in  water.    The  umbrella* 
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tibxpbd  disc  aboTd  contains  the  stomach,  which  is  ^uuA  in 
the  centre,  and  which  opens  by  a  aingte  orifice  ,oi  month, 
directed  downwards.  Aroimd  the  stomach  aie  foui  chamben^ 
in  which  the  ^gs  an  prepared.  The  mouth  is  surrounded  by 
finir  large  I  ni    1 1  ^  •!    I  i     l    i .  the  neceaBarj  supply  of 


&od;  and  other  tentacnla  are  seen,  in  this  species,  to  be 
liangiog  from  the  edge  of  the  disc.  In  the  edge  of  tliis  disc, 
the  mictions  fluid,  which  flows  in  channels  prolonged  bom 
the  stomach  and  excavated  out  of  the  soft  tissnes,  seems  to  be 
exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  suTTonnding  water;  but 
nothing  like  a  heart  or  ft  regular  circnlation  exists. — Recent 
discoveries  in  regard  to  the  developmental  history  of  the 
IteduKK  and  their  allies,  have  rendered  it  very  doubtM 
lAether  the  AeaUpha  should  continue  to  take  rank  as  a  dis- 
tinct class ;  since  many  of  them  constitute  only  a  particular 
phase  in  the  life  of  the  Hydroid  Zoophytes  (§  124). 

121,  The  class  of  Polypifbra,  or  eonU-JbrmiTtff  animals, 
commonly  known  as  Zoophytes,  includes  two  principal  tribes, 
which  differ  fKoa  one  another  in  structure  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
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xequire  separate  notice.  The  group  of  ffffdnaoa,  or  HycNd 
Zoophytes,  so  named  from  the  little  Hydra,  or  fresh-iratB 
polype,  which  may  he  legaided 
as  itfi  type,  will  he  first  described 
on  account  of  its  near  cou- 
neiion  with  the  precoding.  "H* 
Hydra  (fig.  71)  is  a  aolitary 
polype,  not  at  all  imcommon 
in  ponds  or  other  collectioiiB  of 
freah  water,  where  it  is  found 
attached  to  aquatic  plants,  oi' 
to  floating  sticks,  straws,  &!W 
by  means  of  a  kind  of  snckv 
at  its  lower  extremity,  stretching 
out  its  tentacles  in  search  of  its 
food,  which  consists  of  mjjmte 
aquaticwormsandinsecte.  Titt^ 
are  securely  laid  hold  of  by  one 
01  more  of  the  tentacles,  sndan 
Kg.  JL-Hmiji,  OB  fmih-w*i«b  drawn  into  the  mouth,  a,  whidi 
""■  leads  to  the  stomach  or  geneml 

cavity  of  the  body,  in  which  they  are  digested,  and  ftoK 
the  walls  of  which  the  nutritioua  portions  are  absorbed,  '^ 
portions  of  the  food  which  are  not  capable  (£  being  digeslti 
being  cast  out  through  the  month. 

122.  The  Hydra  multiphea  in  Wo  ways ;  namely,  by  geni' 
mation  or  budding,  and  by  a  proper  generatiTS  process.  Uttla 
bud-like  processes  are  developed  from  various  parts  of  tbs 
walla  of  the  atoroach,  which  gradually  assume  tbe  form  of  to 
parent,  possessing  a  mouth  surrounded  hy  tentacles,  and  b 
digestive  cavity  which  is  at  first  in  connexion  with  tlmt 
of  the  parent ;  the  communication  is  gradually  cut  o^  how- 
ever,  by  the  closure  of  the  canal  of  the  footetaDt  of  the  yoaig 
polype ;  and  ere  long  the  footstalk  itself  separates,  and  tk 
young  polype  henceforth  leads  an  entirely  independent  Ilia 
Hot  unfrequenUy,  however,  the  young  polype  itself  puts  forfli 
bods  before  its  separation ;  and  as  many  as  nineteen  yooiie 
Hydrae,  in  difierent  stages  of  development^  have  been  seen  to 
be  thus  connected  with  one  and  the  same  stock.  Anotdiei 
Teiy  curious  endowment  of  the  Hydra  depends  upon  tihe  sanu 
&cili^  of  developing  the  whole  stmctura  from  any  part  of  K; 
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)  whaixivei  niuabet  of  parts  its  body  may  be  cat  up, 
luder  favourable  cinsiuiistaiicea,  can  give  origm  to 
and  satire  polype,  so  that  thirty  oi  forty  iudiTidoalB 
OB  be  prodw»d  by  the  diviaion  of  one. 
The  proper  geaerative  process,  heie  reduced  to  its 
simplicity,  consists  in  the  development  of  a  geim-Ksell 
iperm-cells  in  the  sabstaoce  of  the  wall  of  the  stomach, 
mer  being  produced  near  the  footstalk,  the  latt«r  just 
I  the  aims.  The  egg  vhich  is  evolved  Irom  the  former, 
Brtdlized  by  the  products  set  &ee  &om  the  latt«r,  gives 
to  a  yousg  Hydra,  which  resembles  its  parent.  The 
productiTe  processes,  however,  are  performed  under 
ifierent  conditions  j 
tst  multiphcation  by 
tion  is  fovoured  by 
I  and  a  copious  sup- 
food,  the  true  gene- 
process  seems  to  be 
t  about  by  a  bwer- 
'ita  temperatnie,  and 
}  for  its  olgect  the 
lation  of  the  race 
1  the  winter,  the  ^g 
apable  of  enduring  a 
ctf  cold  which  would  ' 
I  to  the  polype  itself 
The  group  of  S$/- 
is  for  the  most  part 
p  of  eompotite  &brics 
r  less  resembling  the 
<ml<u^  (fig.  73), 
may  be  likened  to 
a  whose  buds  do  not 
(hemBelves,  but  re- 
1  connexion  with  the 
bat  produced  them ; 
ole  plantrljke  etxuc-  "«■ ».— ciBMntniBi*. 

oreover,  being  strengthened  by  the  consolidation  of  its 
1  layer  into  a  homy  sheath,  which  retains  its  form 
£  destruction  of  the  soft  parte.  Thus  each  comes  to 
of  a  stem  and  branches,  on  the  sides  or  ends  of  which 
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are  a  number  of  little  cells  or  bell-shaped  cbambeis,  widi 
their  months  npwards,  every  one  of  them  containing  a  polype 
that  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  Hydra.  Each  of  these 
polypes  is  capable  of  living  independently  of  the  rest,  obtains 
its  nourishment  by  means  of  its  own  anns,  and  digests  it  in 
its  own  stomach ;  but  all  are  connected  by  a  canal  tibat  pas£^ 
along  the  stem  and  branches,  in  which  a  kind  of  circulation 
takes  place,  that  strongly  reminds  us  of  that  of  the  compoimd 
Tunicata  (§  114).  This  plant-like  structure  extends  itself  by 
budding;  new  branches  are  formed  from  those  preyioosly 
existing ;  and  these  are  enlarged  at  a  certain  point  into  celH 
in  which  after  a  time  polypes  make  their  appearance. 

125.  Besides  the  cells  contaLoing  the  polypes,  however,  we 
find  capsules  in  which  are  evolved  buds  of  a  different  natoie, 
that  form  within  themselves  the  generative  products.  These 
buds  in  some  instances  assume  the  form  of  MedtuoB,  and, 
becoming  detached  from  the  stalk  that  put  them  forth^  swim 
about  freely,  living  upon  food  obtained  by  themselves,  and 
setting  free  either  sperm-cells  or  germ-cells,  by  the  concur- 
rence of  whose  contents  eggs  are  formed,  from  which  new 
polype-growths  arise.  In  other  instances  the  Medusoid  bodies 
give  forth  their  generative  products,  without  ever  leaving  the 
capsules  in  which  they  were  themselves  developed.  And  in 
other  cases,  again,  it  does  not  seem  that  any  Medusoid  foim 
intervenes  at  all,  the  germ-cells  and  sperm-ceUs  being  evolved 
from  the  Zoophytic  structure  itself  But  since  it  is  also 
known  that  even  the  most  characteristic  Medusan  forms  are 
evolved  as  buds  from  a  Zoophytic  stock  (Chap,  xv.),  and  since 
those  composite  forms  of  Acalephse  whose  structure  has  uniil 
lately  been  most  obscure,  turn  out  to  be,  as  regards  their 
essential  characters,  Hydrozoa  organized  for  floating,  there 
seems  to  be  no  longer  any  sufficient  ground  for  ranking  the 
AcalephsB  as  a  separate  class. 

126.  It  is  not,  however,  by  animals  of  this  very  simple 
structure,  that  the  massive  stony  fabrics  are  built  up,  which 
constitute  the  coral  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  of  which 
a  large  portion  of  our  limestone  rocks  seems  to  be  composed. 
These  are  constructed  by  animals  belonging  to  the  group  of 
ATiihotoa^  and  formed  upon  the  same  general  plan  with  tiie 
SeorAnerMmey — a  plan  which  is  higher  than  that  of  ihe  Hydra, 
ibasmuch  as  we  find  the  interior  of  the  body  containing  otker 
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csvitiea  nnmiid  the  Btomacfa,  'which  an  destined  to  pre- 
pare the  geneiatire  ptodacta.  In  fig.  73,  we  have  a  repre- 
aentation  of  the  Sea-Anemone,  as  seen  from  ahove ;  ahowing 
iffl  mouth  in  the  centre,  anrronnded  by  it«  numeionB  radi- 
ating tentacnla  j  llieee  are  often  hrightly  coloured,  and  give  to 
the  animal  the  appeuwice  of  a  heautiful  flower.  In  fig.  Ti,  a 
similar  animal  is  represented,  cut  open  to  show  its  interior. 


The  mouth  is  seen  to  open  into  a  rounded  stomach,  a,  which 
has  no  other  orifice  outwards;  and  round  this  stomach  there  ia- 
a  series  of  radiating  membranous  partitions,  which  divide  the- 
space  intervenii^  between  it  and  the  outer  covering  of  the- 
hody  into  munerous  chamliers,  b.  Within  these  chambers,  and 
attached  to  their  partition-walls,  are  found  the  bodies  which 
are  commonly  designated  ovaries,  but  which  contain  spenu' 
cells  or  geim-cells  according  to  the  sex.  It  is  doubtM 
whether  these  two  products  are  ever  formed  by  the  same- 
individual,  as  they  are  in  the  Hydra.  The  Sea- Anemone  does 
not  usually  multiply  itself  by  budding,  though  some  species- 
do  so ;  bat  large  numbers  of  young  are  produced  from  the 
e^^  which  are  fertilized  and  partly  developed  whilst  still 
witlun  the  ovarian  chambers,  and  these  make  their  way  inb? 
the  stomach  through  an  aperture  at  its  deepest  point,  and 
fin^y  escape  hy  the  mouth. 

127.  The  Sea-Anemone  itael^  like  the  Hydra,  is  a  soKtary 
unimAlj  capable  of  shifting  its  place  at  will;  and  it  forma  no 
atony  skeleton  or  support.  But  there  are  other  animals  of  the 
same  general  structure,  which  have  the  power  of  depositing 
stony  matter  in  the  membrane  of  their  base  or  foot,  and  in 
tlie  membranous  partitions  between  the  chambers ;  and  this 
stony  deposit  forms  a  Goral  or  Madrepore,  such  as  is  shown 
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in  the  accompanyii^  figure  (fig.  75).    Hie  paiticnlai  arrange- 
ment  of  the  radiating  plates  of  the  Madrepore  (shown  at  the 

top  of  each  stem)  is  the  result  of  the 

fomi  of  the  soft  atnictnres  hy  which 
it  was  deposited;  and  whereTei  we 
I  see  a  structure  of  this  kind  in  coial, 
f  whether  upon  a  huge    or  a  small 
Bcale,  we  may  infer  that  it  wae  formed 
hy  an  animal  nearly  allied  in  structure 
to  the  Sea-Anemone.      Of  the  stone 
depositing    coral- animals,     a    laige 
number  aie  often  associated  in  a  com- 
pound 8tructui%,  as  in  fig.  76 ;  this 
consists  of  a  stony  tiee-like  stem  and 
branches;  but  instead  of  the  soft  ani- 
Ftg.  rs.— cxBToraiLLi*.     jjjgj  inatter  being  contained  in  its 
interior,  as  in  the  Eydrozoa,  it  nsuaitly  fonna  a  kind  of  flesh 
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ttist  dotlws  th«  surface,  and  connects  together  the  di&orant 
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i;  tmA  new  biancltea,  are  formed  eitiher  by  Uie  snb- 
1  of  the  polypBB,  or  by  gemmation  from  the  coimecting 

Wben  ve  pass  from  Zoophytes  to  animals  of  still 
?  oi^anization,  ire  lose  all  trace  of  definite  aymmetry,  and 
rsetvee  amid  fonuH  irhich  cannot  be  referred  to  any 
lar  plan  of  growth.  These,  moreover,  are  for  the  moat 
itingaisbed  by  an  extreme  simplicity  of  atructttre ;  no 
£erentiation  of  parts  exhibiting  itself  among  tbem,  as 
■n  in  the  "  organs  "  of  even  the  simplest  Zoophyte  or 
Hence  they  are  appropriately  designated  Pbotozoa. 
lay,  in  iaci^  be  considered  as  essentially  consisting  of 
ineouB  particles  of  a  jelly-like  substance,  to  which  the 
'f  Sarcode  has  been  given ;  and  tlie  chief  modification 
idergoes,  consists  in  the  consolidation  of  certain  parts 
y  the  deposit  of  homy,  calcareous,  or  siliceons  mattei^ 
>  fbrm  a  akdeton.     ^Diis  may  take  place  on  the  outer 

only,  eo  as  to  form  shells  very  like  those  of  MoUnsks 
iature,  as  ve  see  among  Foraminifera  (fig.  78);  or  it 
>;ur  in  the  midst  of  the  fleshy  substance,  so  as  to 
m  iDtemal  network,  such  as  presents  it«elf  in  the 
;  The  ^idowments  of  the  "  sarcode  "  are  very  eitia- 
y;  and  wiU  be  best  understood  by  observation  of  the 
tory  of  one  of  those  simplest  Protozoa,  in  which  the 
body  consists  of  but  a  miuate  particle  of  it. 
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.  Snch  an  example  is  afforded  by  the  Avweha  (fig.  77  a), 
«ature  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  great  abundancs 
ih  and  stt^ant  waters,  vegetable  infusions,   &c.     Itt 
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organization  is  so  low,  that  theie  is  not  even  that  distind 
differentiation  into  containing  and  contained  parts  which  ic 
necessary  to  constitute  a  cell  (§  32)  ;  for  although  the  super- 
ficial layer  of  the  sarcode  possesses  more  consistence  than  the 
interior,  it  is  nevertheless  obvious  that  it  has  not  the  tenacity 
of  a  membrane,  since  (as  wiU  be  presently  seen)  it  does  not 
oppose  the  passage  of  solid  particles  into  the  interior.     How- 
ever  inert  this  creature  may  seem  when  first  glanced  at^  its 
possession  of  vital  activity  is  soon  made  apparent  by  the 
movements  which  it  executes  and  the  changes  of  form  it 
undergoes;  these  being,  in  fact)  parts  of  one  and  the  same 
set  of  actions.     For  the  shapeless  mass  puts  forth  one  or 
more  finger-like  prolongations,  which  are  sbnply  extensioxis 
of  its  gelatinous  substance  in  those  particular  directionB; 
and  a  continuation  of  the  same  action,  first  distending  the 
prolongation,  and  then,  as  it  were,  carrying  the  whole  body 
into  it,  causes  the  entire  mass  to  change  its  place.     After 
a  short  time  another  prolongation  is  put  forth,  either  in  the 
same  or  in  some  different  direction ;   and  the  body  is  again 
absorbed  into  it,  so  as  to  shifb  its  place  still  more.     It  is  hy 
means  of  this  movement  that  the  creature  obtains  its  supplies 
of  food ;  for  when,  in  the  course  of  its  progress,  it  meets  with 
a  particle  appropriate  for  its  nutriment)  its  gelatinous  body 
spreads  itself  over  this,  so  as  to  envelope  it  completely ;  and 
the  substance  (sometimes  animal,  sometimes  vegetable),  thn& 
taken  into  this  extemporized  stomach,  undergoes  a  sort  o^ 
digestion  therein,  the  nutrient  material  passing  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  sarcode,  and  any  indigestible  portion  making  i^ 
way  to  the  surface,  from  some  part  of  which  it  is  (as  it  wei*) 
finally  squeezed  out. 

130.  Many  other  forms  of  this  group,  which  has  receiv^ 
the  designation  of  Rhizopoda^  have  less  power  of  moving  fi?o^ 
place  to  place,  but  obtain  their  food  by  a  modification  of  tl>^ 
same  arrangement :  of  this  we  have  an  example  in  ActinophfS^ 
(fig.  77  b).   The  body  being  stationary,  its  gelatinous  substaa^ 
extends  itself  into  long  filaments,  termed  pseudopodia  :  theS^ 
often  divide  themselves  again  like  the  roots  of  a  tree  (whea^^ 
the  designation  of  the  group),  so  as  to  form  threads  of  e^' 
Ixeme  tenuity;  and  sometimes  these  threads  meet  again  aa^ 
coalesce,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  irregular  network.  "WTien  a»y 
jainute  animal  or  vegetable  organism  happens  to  come  in  contact 
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vtth  one  of  tihese  tHre&de,  it  is  nsnally  held  by  adliesioa  to 
i^  isd  the  filament  foTthwith  begms  to  retract  itself;  as  it 
AoiteiiB,  the  BUTTounding  filaments  also  apply  tliemaelTes  to 
Sn  captive  particle,  bending  their  points  together,  so  as  gra- 
dually to  inclose  it,  and  themselves  letracting  ontil  the  piey 
ii brought  to  the  anrface  of  the  body;  and  the  substance  of 
Qie  threads  being  itseK  drawn  into  that  of  the  body,  the 
cntiapped  ptuidcle  is  embedded  along  with  this,  and  under- 
goes  digestioQ  in  the  eurrounding  saicode,  any  indigestible 
puticle  being  subsequently  extruded  from  the  Buriitce  of  the 
body,  juat  as  'in  the  AmcAa.  The  reproduction  of  these 
encores,  go  &r  as  is  yet  known,  is  efiected  by  self-division, 
lib  that  of  the  Infatoria  (§  135) ;  but  there  is  reason  to 
bdiere  that  a  "conjugation,"  or  reunion  of  two  iadividuala, 
BometimeB  occurs,  and  that  this  is  to  be  looked  on  as  repre- 
Mating  the  sexual  propagation  of  higher  animalB. 
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131.  This  Rhizopod  type  of  animal  life  is  manifested  in 
•■»  groups  of  great  interest,  which  are  characterised  by 
^  possesEion  of  hard  shells,  formed  by  the  consolidation 
"f  we  external  layer  of  sarcodS.  The  Foraminifera  iiave 
'■Icareons  shells,  which  ofi»n  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to 
ftoee  of  Nautili,  &c  in  miniature  (fig,  78),  but  which  really 
'mt  an  entirely  different  relation  to  the  animals  that  form 
ttem.  For  whilat  the  NavtUui  occupies  only  the  last  or 
ooler  chamber  of  its  shell,  the  chambers  previously  formed 
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being  empty  and  deserted,  each  chamber  of  the  BoMm,  or 
any  other  Foraminiferons  shell,  is  occupied  by  a  segment  of 
sarcode,  which  is  to  a  >great  degree  independent  of  the  resf^ 
and  is  only  connected  with  those  on  either  side  of  it  by 
delicate  threads  of  the  same  substance ;  and  the  extension  of 
the  shell  is  due  to  the  formation  of  an  additional  segment  of 
sarcode  on  the  outside  of  the  last-formed  chamber.     Each 
segment  has  usually  the  power  of  putting  forth  its  own 
"pseudopodia**  through  minute  apertures  in  the  shell,  and 
thus  of  drawing  in  its  own  nourishment  through  these ;  but 
even   when  (as   sometimes   happens)  these  •food-collecting 
threads  are  put  forth  from  the  last  chamber  alone,  the  nutri- 
ment there  obtained  is  transmitted  to  the  segments  within  by 
percolation  through  the  substance  of  the  sarcode,  and  not 
through  any  tubidar  canaL — ^The  accumulation  of  the  shells 
of  Foraminifera  in  sdine  parts  of  the  existing  sea-bottom  is 
very  remarkable;  and  similar  accumulations  in  pisdt  ages 
have  formed  no  unimportant  part  of  the  crust  of  the  earth — 
a  large  part  of  the  Chalk-formation  having  had  its  origin  in 
them,  as  well  as  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Niimmulitic  limestone 
by  which  it  was  succeeded. 

132.  But  animals  whose  essen- 
tial structure  seems  to  be  nearly 
the  same,  may  form  siliceous  in- 
stead of  calcareous  shells;  and 
thus  are  produced  those  beautiful 
organisms,  known  under  the 
name  of  Polycystina  (fig.  79), 
which  are  occasionally  found  in 
the  existing  seas,  but  whose  re- 
mains are  inet  with  under  a  far 
greater  variety  of  forms  in  certain 
of  the  newer  marine  deposits. 
There  is  not  in  these  the  same 
tendency  to  form  composite 
structures  by  the  inultiplication 

of  segments,  as  in  the  Foraminifera ;  but  the  complication  of 
the  individual  form  is  often  much  greater.  Yet,  however 
complex  the  form,  the  essential  composition  of  these  creft" 
tares  seems  to  retain  the  same  attribute  of  simplicity,  which 
cannot  be  conceived  capable  of  farther  reduction. 
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133.  The  Animalcules  to  which  the  name  of  Infubobia 
may  be  properly  xeatricted  (the  Rotifera^  or  "Wlieel-Animal- 
eoles,  §  105,  whose  org^uoization  is  mnch  higher,  together  with 
many  oigamsms  whose  true  nature  is  vegetable,  being  ex- 
duded),  present  an  advance  upon  the  simplicity  of  the  Rhizo- 
poda  in  this, — ^that  whilst  their  bodies  consist  for  the  most 
part  of  sarcode,  and  present  scarcely  anything  that  can  be 
tenned  a  distinction  of  organs,  their  external  surface  is  con- 
densed into  a  membrane  too  firm  to  admit  either  of  indefinite 
extension  into  pseudopodia,  or  of  the  passage  of  alimentary 
particles  through  it ;  and  consequently  the  form  of  the  body, 
although  not  insusceptible  of  being  temporarily  changed  by 
pressure,  possesses  a  considerable  degree  of  constancy  for  each 
species  (fig.  80).  A  mouth,  or  deiinite  aperture  for  the  in- 
gestion of  food,  is  provided;  with  an  additional  orifice  in 
some  instances,  through  which  indigestible  or  effete  matters 
niay  be  discharged  fix>m  the  interior.     Into  this  mouth,  ali- 
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i-MoDads;  XI.  Tiachelis  teas ;  in.  Enchelis,  discharging  faecal  matter ;  it.  Para- 
xnoecium;  t.  Kolpoda;  vx.  Trachells  fasciolaiis. 

mentary  particles  are  drawn  by  the  agency  of  the  <Mia  with 
wliick  some  part  of  the  surface  of  the  body  is  provided; 
iliese  cilia  being  always  so  disposed  as  to  serve  at  the  same 
time  for  the  general  locomotion  of  the  animalcule,  and  for  the 
pi^Qction  of  currents  that  shaU  bring  food  to  its  interior. 

134.  Although  most  Infusoria  move  freely  through  the 
^ter  in  which  they  live,  yet  certain  kinds  of  them  atfewh 
themselves  by  footstalks  to  msuine  plants  or  other  floating 
^es,  during  at  least  a  part  of  their  lives ;  and  in  this  con- 
ation bear  no  slight  resemblance  to  Zoophytes,  though  of  fxt 
^pler  organization.  It  is  in  these  sessHe  forms  that  the 
agency  of  the  cilia  in  creating  currents  which  bring  food  to 
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the  mouih,  becomes  most  conspicuoiis.    The  alimentary  paii- 
tides  introdaced  into  the  mouth  commonly  have  to  pass 
down  a  short  canal  before  they  enter  the  general  cavity  of 
the  body ;  and  within  this  caviiy  a  number  of  minute  par- 
ticles are  commonly  aggregated  into  a  sort  of  little  pellet^  as 
may  be  well  seen  when  Infusoria  are  fed  with  carmine  or 
in^Qgo.     One  after  another  of  these  pellets  being  thus  intro- 
duced into  the  interior,  which  is  occupied  by  a  soft  sarcode^ 
each  seems  to  push  onwards  its  predecessors ;  and  a  kind  of 
circulation  is  thus  occasioned  in  the  contents  of  the  cavify. 
The  pellets  that  first  entered  make  their  way  out  after  a  time 
(their  nutritive  materials  having  been  yielded  up),  generally 
by  a  distinct  anal  orifice,  sometimes,  however,  by  any  part  of 
the  surfeu^e  indifferently,  and  sometimes  by  the  mouth. 

135.  The  multiplication  of  Infusoria  ordinarily  takes  place 
by  spontaneous  fission,  precisely  after  the  manner  of  the 
multiplication  of  ordinary  cells  (§  33).  This  process,  under 
favourable  circumstances,  may  be  performed  with  sncli 
rapidity,  that,  according  to  the  computation  of  Ehrenberg,  no 
fewer  than  268  millions  might  be  produced  in  a  monti^  by 
the  repeated  subdivision  of  a  single  Paramtdum,  Sometimes, 
instead  of  undergoing  subdivision  into  two  equal  parts,  the 
Animalcule  puts  forth  a  bud,  which  gradually  increases,  and 
then  detaches  itself  &om  the  parent  stock.  Whether  any- 
thing equivalent  to  the  sexual  generation  of  higher  animals 
occurs  among  Infusoria,  is  yet  uncertain;  but  recent  re- 
searches affoM  a  probability  in  the  afi&rmative. 

136.  In  the  tribe  of  Poripera,  or  Sponges^  we  seem  to 
have  the  connecting  link  between  Protozoa  and  Zoophytes. 
For  their  animality  does  not  lie  so  much  in  the  individual 
particles,  as  in  those  aggregations  whioh  begin  to  shado^r 
forth  that  distinction  into  organs  which  is  carried  out  more 
completely  among  Zoophytes  :  and  there  is  a  large  section  ot 
the  last-named  group,  in  which  the  polypes  are  connected 
together,  not  by  a  regular  stony  or  homy  stem,  but  by  * 
sponge-like  mass ;  while  the  extension  of  the  fabric  is  provided 
for  by  the  budding  out  of  this  spongy  portion  of  it,  the 
orifices  of  whose  canals  after  a  time  become  furnished  ^^ 
polype-mouths.  The  true  Sponge  (fig.  81)  consists  of  a  fleshy 
substance^  composed  of  an  aggregation  of  particles  of  sarcod^ 
supported  upon  a  skeleton  which  usually  consists  of  a  netr 
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wcri:  of  homy  fibres,  Btrengthened  by  epiculea  of  mineral 
mattoi,  sometimes  calcareoos,  bat  taoie  commooly  siliceons. 
The  entire  mass  is  tiareiaed  by  a  great  number  of  contdB, 
vMch  may  be  said  to  commence  in  the  small  poies  upca  ito 
Borittce,  and  which  discharge  themeelTes  into  the  wide  canab 
tkt  tenmnate  in  the  large  orifices,  or  vent^  that  usually  pio- 
JMt  more  or  leas  from  the  surface 
of  the  Sponge,  Through  this  sya- 
baa  of  canals,  there  is  continually 
taUng  place,  during  the  living  state  I 
tif  the  hhIttihI^  3  circulation  of  water, 
•hieh  is  drawn  in  from  without 
thtongh  the  minut«  pores,  then  ■  t^,^^^^^_ 
ptusea  into  the  large  canals,  and  is  ^^^^^^ioiio 
ejected  in  a  constant  stream  tram 
tiie  rents.  The  immediate  cause  of  this  movement  seems 
to  lie  in  the  vibration  of  cilia  so  extremely  minute  that  theit 
(oistencB  con  only  be  detected  by  the  most  careful  micio- 
ecopic  examination.  Its  purpose  is  evidently  to  convey  to 
^  animal  the  nutriment  which  it  requires,  and  to  carry  off 
the  matter  which  it  has  to  reject  Hio  distinct  indications  of 
suuation,  or  of  power  of  locomotion,  have  been  seen  in  the 
Sponge :  but  changes  in  the  form  of  its  projecting  vents 
01^  be  seen  to  take  place  &om  time  to  time,  if  it  be  watched 
efficiently  long. 

137.  llie  reproduction  of  the  Sponge  is  commonly  effected 
I?  iba  budding  forth  of  Uttle  particles  of  sarcode,  from  tha 
%er  which  lines  the  larger  caiuds ;  these  become  fiimiBhed 
vith  cilia,  and,  when  detached  and  carried  out  by  the  current 
that  issues  from  the  vents,  swim  freely  about  for  some  time  ; 
u  u,  before  fixing  themselves  and  beginning  to  dereliq»e 
into  Sponges,  to  spread  the  race  through  distant  localities. 
&t  it  appears  that  Sponges  are  also  reproduced  by  a  true 
KiDol process ;  " sperm-cells"  and  "germ-coUs"  being  pro- 
4iic«d  (as  in  tlie  Hydra,  §  123)  in  different  parts  of  the 
■nguism,  and  a  true  embryo  takii^  its  origin  in  fbe  aotion 
of  the  contents  of  the  former  upon  Uloso  of  the  latter. 
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136.  We  thus  conclude  our  geuexal  survey  of  the  Aianal 
Kingdom ;  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  found  to  answer  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was.  designed, — ^that  of  giving  such  an 
amount  of  preparatory  knowledge  respecting  the  principal 
^ypes  of  animal  structure,  as  may  enable  even  the.  beginner  to 
comprehend  what  will  hereafter  be  stated  of  their  physiological 
actions.  It  has  not  been  attempted  to  observe  any  proportion 
in  the  notice  of  these  several  types  ;  the  higher  fbrms  haying 
been  slightly  passed  over,  because  the  details  of  their  yital 
ph^omena  will  constitute  the  principal  subject  of  the  follow- 
ing pages;  whilst  some  among  the  -lower  have  been  moxe 
folly  treated,  because  the  ordinary  reader  cannot  be  expected 
to  have  even  that  outline-acquaintance  with  their  nature  and 
actions,  which  he  can  scarcely  help  possessing  in  the  case  of 
animalR  that  are  familiar  to  him. 


CHAPTER  in. 

KATXmB  AND  BOUBCXS  OF  AmUAL  FOOD. 

139.  Before  we  examine  the  nature  of  the  process  by 
which  the  food  of  animals  is  prepared  for  absorption  into 
their  bodies,  it  will  be  desirable  to  consider  the  characters  of 
the  aliment  itself  and  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  to  be  appro- 
priated. The  term  food  or  aliment  may  be  applied  to  all 
those  substances  which,  when  introduced  into  the  liTisg 
body,  serve  as  materials  for  its  growth,  or  for  the  repair  of 
the  losses  which  it  is  continually  sustaining  (§  55),  "When 
anlTnalfl  are  deprived  of  these  materials,  we  see  their  bodies 
progressively  diminishing  in  bulk,  their  strength  decrease^ 
and  death  at  last  takes  place,  after  sufferings  more  or  less 
prolonged.  In  warm-blooded  animals,  however,  a  yet  moie 
urgent  demand  for  food  is  created  by  the  requirements  of  tb6 
heat-producing  process ;  and  many  substances  are  fitted  to 
supply  this^  which  cannot  serve  for  the  nourishment  of  the 
tissues. 

140.  The  demand  of  the  body  for  food  is  made  known  b} 
a  peculiar  sensation,  which  has  its  seat  in  the  stomach,  namely^ 
hunger.    It  is  increased  by  mental  and  bodily  exercise,  and 
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hj  everything  which,  augments  the  general  energy  of  the 
system;  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  everything  which  tends  to 
letard  ihe  operations  of  life,  such  as  bodily  and  mental  inac- 
tiTity,  sleep,  or  depression  of  spirits,  tends  abo  to  render  the 
demand  for  food  less  imperious.  Thus,  cold-blooded  animals, 
particularly  Eeptiles,  can  sustain  a  very  prolonged  abstinence, 
when  the  general  activity  of  their  functions  is  kept  down  by 
a  low  temperature;  and  hybemating  Mammals,  which  pass 
the  winter  in  a  state  of  torpidity,  require  no  food  during  the 
oontinuance  of  their  lethargy.  But  with  this  exception, 
wami-blooded  animalR  require  a  constant  supply  of  nutriment, 
not  merely  for  the  maintenance  of  their  proper  heat,  but  also 
for  the  repair  of  the  waste  resulting  horn  that  continuoos 
activity  whicb  the  uniform  temperature  of  their  own  bodies 
enables  them  to  keep  up.  This  is  the  case  with  Man  and 
the  Mammalia  generally,  and  still  more  with  Birds,  whose 
temperature  is  higher,  and  whose  movements  are  more  active 
asd  energetic.  It  is  also  more  the  case  with  young  animals 
than  with  adulte;  since  in  the  former  the  changes  in  the 
tissues,  in  consequence  of  the  increase  they  are  undergoing, 
take  place  with  much,  more  rapidity  than  in  the  latter^  the 
bulk  of  whose  bodies  remains  stetionaiy.  Hence,  if  children, 
yonng  persons,  and  adults  be  shut  up  together,  and  deprived 
of  food,  the  younger  will  usually  perish  first,  and  the  adults 
injl  survive  the  longest.  The  Italian  poet  Dante  has  given 
atenible  picture  of  such  an  occurrence,  in  his  history  of  the 
imprisonment  of  Count  Ugolino  and  his  children. 

Ul.  The  difference  in  the  demand  for  food  between  the 
yoong  growing  animal  and  that  whicb  has  arrived  at  maturiiy, 
U  very  remarkable  in  the  case  of  Insects.  There  are  no 
^ttumals  more  voracious  tha^  the  larva  or  caterpillar;  and 
there  are  none  that  can  sustain  abstinence,  with  little  dimi- 
ttiition  of  their  activity,  better  than  the  imago  or  perfect 
insect  The  larvae  of  the  flesh-fly,  produced  i^om  the  eggs 
laid  in  carrion,  are  said  te  increase  in  weight  200  times  in 
t&e  course  of  2i  hours ;  and  their  voracity  is  so  great  as  to 
We  caused  linnseus  te  assert,  that  three  individuab  and 
their  immediate  progeny  (each  female  giving  birth  te  at  least 
%,000  youn^  and  a  few  days  sufficing  for  the  production  of 
ft  third  generation)  would  devour  the  carcase  of  a  horse  with 
greater  celerily  than  a  lion.    The  larva  of  the  Silk-wozm 
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weighs,  when  hatched,  about  1-lOOth  of  a  grain;  preyioiiidj 
to  its  first  metamorphosis  it  increases  to  95  grains,  or  9,500 
times  its  original  weight.  The  comparative  weight  of  the 
full-grown  caterpillar  of  the  Goat-moth  to  that  of  the  yoxmg 
one  just  crept  out  of  the  egg,  is  said  to  be  as  72,000  to  1. 
For  this  enormous  increase  a  very  constant  supply  of  mateiial 
is  necessary,  and  many  larvae  perish  if  left  unsupplied  'with 
food  for  a  single  day.  On  the  other  hand,  a  black  beetid 
(Melasoma)  has  been  known  to  live  seven  months,  pinned 
down .  to  a  board ;  and  another  beetle  (Scarabseus)  haa  been 
kept  three  years  without  food, — and  this  without  manifesting 
any  inconvenience  or  loss  of  activity.  There  are  many  perfect 
insects  which  never  eat  after  their  last  change,  but  die  as  soon  | 
as  they  have  performed  their  part  in  the  propagation  of  the  race,    f 

142.  The  nature  of  the  food  of  animals  is  as  various  as  the  i 
conformation  of  their  different  tribes.  It  always  consists,  | 
however,  of  substances  that  have  previously  undergone  oigan-  ^ 
ization.  There  are  some  apparent  exceptions  to  this,  in  l^e 
case  of  flTiimftla  which  seem  to  derive  their  support,  in  part  at 
least,  from  mineral  matter.  Thus,  the  Spatangus  (an  animal 
allied  to  the  Echinus,  §  119)  fills  its  stomach  with  sand;  but  i 
it  really  derives  its  nourishment  ^m  the  minute  animals  | 
which,  this  contains.  The  Earthworm  and  some  kinds  of 
Beetles  are  known  to  swallow  earth ;  but  only  to  obtain  from 
it  the  remains  of  vegetable  matter  that  are  mixed  with  it 
By  some  races  of  Man,  too,  what  seems  to  be  mineral  matter 
is  mixed  with  other  articles  of  food,  and  is  said  to  be  nutri- 
tious ;  this  may  be  beneficial,  in  part,  by  giving  bulk  to  the 
aliment^  and  thus  exciting  the  action  of  the  stomach  (§  205); 
but  it  has  been  found,  in  one  case  at  least,  that  the  supposed 
earth  consists  of  the  remains  of  animalcules,  and  contains  no 
inconsiderable  portion  of  organic  matter. 

143.  There  are  many  instances  in  which,  no  obvious  sup* 
plies  of  food  being  afforded,  the  mode  of  sustenance  is  obscure ;  f 
and  it  has  been  frequently  supposed  that,  in  such  cases,  the 
animals  are  sustained  by  air  and  water  alone.  But  it  tnU 
always  be  found  that,  where  food  is  taken  in  no  other  vnjt 
a  supply  of  the  microscopic  forms  of  animal  or  vegetable  lifd 
is  introduced  by  ciliary  action  (§  45);  and  it  is  on  tlies^ 
indeed,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  lower  forms  of  aquatic 
imimals  depend  entirely  for  their  support 
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144.  The  first  divisioD  of  aliments  is  naturally  into  those 
which  axe  derived  firom  the  Animal  and  Vegetable  kingdoms 
respectively.  Wherever  plants  exists  we  find  animals  adapted 
to  make  use  of  the  nutritious  products  they  furnish,  and  to 
restrain  their  luxuriance  within  due  limits.  Thus  among 
Mammals,  the  Dugong  (an  animal  having  the  general  form 
and  structure  of  tiie  whale,  but  adapted  to  a  vegetable  diet) 
browses  upon  the  sea-weeds  that  grow  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  tropical  ocean ;  the  Hippopotamus  roots  up  with  his 
tusks  the  plants  growing  in  the  beds  of  the  African  rivers, 
and  fills  his  huge  paunch,  not  only  with  these,  but  with  the 
decaying  vegetable  matter  which  he  finds  in  the  same  situa- 
tion ;  the  Antelopes,  Deer,  Oxen,  and  other  Ruminants,  crop 
the  herbage  of  the  plains  and  meadows ;  the  Giraffe  is  enabled 
by  his  enormous  height  to  feed  upon  the  tender  shoots  which 
are  above  the  reach  of  ordinary  quadrupeds ;  the  Sloths,  living 
entirely  in  trees,  and  hanging  horn  their  branches,  strip  them 
completely  of  their  leaves ;  the  Squirrels  extract  the  kernels 
of  the  hard  nuts  and  seeds;  the  Monkeys  devour  the  soft 
pulpy  fruits ;  the  Boar  grubs  up  the  roots  and  seeds  buried 
under  the  soil ;  the  Beindeer  subsists  during  a  large  part  of 
the  year  upon  a  lichen  that  grows  beneath  the  snow;  and 
the  Chamois  finds  a  sufficient  supply  in  the  scanty  vegetation 
of  Alpine  heights.  Not  less  is  this  the  case  among 'Birds; 
but  in  the  classes  of  Eeptiles  and  Fishes,  the  number  of 
vegetable-feeders,  and  consequently  the  variety  of  their  food^ 
is  much  less. 

145.  Among  Insects,  a  very  large  proportion  derive  their 
food  entirely  from  Plants,  and  many  from  particular  tribes  of 
plants  only;  so  that^  if  firom  any  cause  these  should  fail,  the 
race  may  for  a  time  disappear.  There  is  probably  not  a 
species  of  plant  which  does  not  furnish  nutriment  for  one  or 
more  tribes  of  insects,  either  in  their  larva  state  or  their  per- 
fect condition ;  and  in  this  manner  it  is  prevented  from  mul- 
tiplying to  the  exclusion  of  others.  Thus,  on  the  Oak  no  less 
than  two  hundred  kinds  of  caterpillars  have  been  estimated 
to  feed ;  and  the  Nettle,  which  scarcely  any  beast  will  touch, 
supports  fifty  different  species  of  insects, — ^but  for  which 
check  it  woiQd  speedily  annihilate  all  the  plants  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood. The  habits  and  economy  of  the  different  races 
existing  on  the  same  plant,  are  as  various  as  their  structure. 
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Some  feed  only  npon  t^e  ontedde  of  tlie  leaves ;  some  upon 
the  internal  tissae ;  otheis  npon  the  flowers  or  on  the  froit ; 
a  few  will  eat  nothing  but  the  bark ;  while  many  denre  l^eir 
nonnshment  only  from  the  woody  snbstance  of  the  tnmk. 

146.  The  excessiye  multiplication  of  certain  tribes  of 
Iiuiects  has  sometimes  had  the  effect  of  devastating  an  entire 
country.  Thns  the  "  plagae  of  locusts  "  is  not  nn^eqnently 
repeated  in  tropical  countries,  and  is  dreaded  by  the  inhabi- 
tants even  more  than  an  earthquake.  These  insects  are  of 
«nch  extreme  Yoracity  that  no  green  thing  escapes  them; 
and  when  their  numbers  are  so  increased  that  ^ey  fly  in 
masses  which  look  like  dark  clonids,  and  cover  the  ground 
where  they  alight  for  miles  together,  it  may  be  easily  con^ 
oeiVed  that  the  devastation  they  create  must  produce  incal- 
culable injury.  The  north  of  AMca  and  the  west  of  Asia  are 
the  countries  most  infested  by  these  pests.  It  is  related  by 
Augustin,  that  a  plague^  induced  partly  by  the  fiimine  they 
had  created,  and  partly  by  the  stench  occasioned  by  their 
dead  bodies,  carried  off  800,000  inhabitants  from  the  kingdom 
of  Kumidia  and  the  adjacent  parts.  They  occasi<»QaIly  attack 
the  south  of  Europe.  It  is  recorded  that  Italy  was  devastated 
by  them  in  the  year  591 ;  and  that  a  prodigious  number  both 
of  men  and  beasts  perished  from,  somilar  causes, — ^no  less 
than  30,000  persons  in  the  kingdom  of  Venice  alona  These 
tremendous  swazms  usually  advance  towards  the  sea;  and 
being  there  checked,  and  having  completely  exhausted  the 
country  behind  them,  they  themselves  die  of  famine,  or  are 
blown  into  the  sea  by  a  gale.  In  1784  and  1797,  th^  de- 
vastated Southern  Africa ;  and  it  is  stated  by  Mr.  Euiow 
(in  his  TraYels  in  that  country)  that  they  coYered  a  siir£we 
of  2,000  square  miles;  that^  when  cast  into  the  sea  by  & 
strong  wind  £rom  the  north-east^  and  washed  upon  the  beach, 
they  formed  a  line  fifty  miles  lon^  and  produced  a  barrier 
along  the  coast  three  or  four  feet  high ;  and  that,  when  tbe 
wind  again  changed,  the  stench  created  by  the  putrefaction 
of  their  bodies  was  perceived  at  a  distance  of  150  miles 
inland.  A  sunilar  oYent  occurred  in  the  Barbary  Stated  in 
1799,  and  was  followed,  as  in  the  other  cases,  by  a  plagae. 

147.  We  haYe  occasionally  an  example  of  similar  devastft* 
tion  in  our  own  country,  though  on  a  smaller  scale.  Thus, 
a  few  years  ago,  the  turnip-crops  of  some  parts  of  England 
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were  alinost  entirely  destroyed  by  the  IsLVvse  of  an  insect 
called  the  "  tumip-fly."  The  parent  insects  were  seen  \mzaami 
over  the  fields,  and  depoaiting  their  eggs  in  the  plants,  5 
they  do  not  themselves  employ  as  food ;  and  in  a  few  days  all 
the  soft  portions  of  the  leaves  were  destroyed,  and  nothing 
but  the  skeletons  and  stalks  were  left — Some  kinds  of  timber 
occasionally  suffer  to  no  less  an  extent  from  the  devastations 
of  insects,  whose  operations  are  confined  to  the  wood,  and  do 
not  manifest  themselves  externally,  until  the  tree  is  seen  to 
languish  and  at  last  to  die.  The  pine-forests  of  the  Hartz 
mountains  in  Gennany  have  been  several  times  almost  de- 
stroyed  by  the  ravages  of  a  single  species  of  beetie,  less  than  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  lengtL  The  eggs  are  deposited  beneath 
tiie  bark;  and  the  larvse,  when  hatched,  devour  the  sap- 
wood  and  inner  bark  (the  parts  most  concerned  in  the  func- 
tions  of  vegetation)  in  their  neighbourhood  It  was  estimated 
that,  in  the  year  1783,  a  million  and  a  half  of  pines  were 
deslroyed  by  tiiis  insect  in  the  Hartz  alone ;  and  other  forests 
in  Grermany  were  suffering  at  the  same  time.  The  wonder  is 
increased,  when  it  is  stated  that  as  many  as  80,000  larvae  are 
sometimes  found  on  a  single  tree. 

148.  But  every  class  in  the  Animal  Kingdom  has  its  car- 
nivorous tribes,  which  are  adapted  to  restrain  the  too  rapid 
increase  of  the  vegetable-feeders  (by  which  a  scarcity  of  their 
food  would  soon  be  created),  or  to  remove  ftx>m  the  earth  the 
decomposing  bodies  that  might  otherwise  be  a  source  of  dis- 
ease or  annoyance.  Hie  herbivorous  races,  being  for  the  most 
part  very  prolific,  would  very  rapidly  increase  to  such  an 
eixtent  as  to  produce  an  absolute  famine,  if  not  kept  in  check 
by  the  races  appointed  to  limit  their  multiplication.  Thui^, 
the  myriads  of  Insects  which  find  their  subsistence  in  our 
forest-trees,  if  allowed  to  increase  without  restraint^  would 
soon  destroy  the  life  that  supports  them,  and  must  then  all 
perish  together ;  but  another  tribe  (that  of  the  insectivorous 
Birds,  as  the  woodpecker)  is  adapted  to  derive  its  subsistence 
from  them,  and  tiius  to  keep  their  numbers  within  salutary 
bounds.  Their  occasional  multiplication  to  the  enormous 
extent  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraphs,  is  probably 
due  in  general  to  the  absence  of  the  races  that  should  keep 
them  in  check.  This  may  occur  £t>m  accidental  causes,  or 
may  be  produced  by  the  interference  of  Man«    Thus,  a  set  ot 

l2 
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ignorant  farmers  have  imagined  that  a  neighbouring  rookerj 
was  ii\jnrious  to  them,  because  they  saw  the  rooks  hoyeiing 
over  the  newly-sown  corn-fields,  and  seeming  to  pick  the 
grains  out  of  the  ground ;  and  having  extirpated  the  rookeiy, 
they  have  found  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two  that  they 
have  done  themselves  an  immense  ii\jury, — the  roots  of  their 
com  and  grasses  being  devoured  by  the  grubs  of  cockchafeis 
and  other  insects,  the  multiplication  of  which  was  before 
prevented  by  the  rooks,  whose  natural  food  they  are. 

149.  On  the  other  hand,  by  an  intelligent  application  of 
this  principle,  the  excessive  multiplication  of  insects  has  been 
prevented  where  it  had  already  commenced  Thus,  no  means 
of  extirpating  the  larvce  of  the  turnip-fly  was  found  so  suc- 
cessful, as  turning  into  the  fields  a  number  of  ducks,  which 
quickly  removed  them  from  the  plants.  And  in  the  island  of 
Mauritius,  the  increase  of  locusts,  which  had  been  accidentally 
introduced  there,  and  which  were  becoming  quite  a  pest^  was 
checked  by  the  introduction  from  India  of  a  species  of  biid, 
the  grakle,  which  feeds  upon  them. 

150.  Of  the  carnivorous  tribes  themselves,  however,  the 
increase  might  be  so  great  as  to  destroy  all  the  sources  of  ^^ 
food,  were  it  not  that  they  are  kept  in  check  by  others,  laiger 
and  more  powerful  than  themselves,  which,  not  being  prolific, 
are  not  likely  ever  to  gain  too  great  a  power.  Thus,  among 
birds,  the  eagles,  Mcons,  and  hawks  rear  only  two  or  three 
young  every  year,  whilst  many  of  the  smaller  birds  produce 
and  bring  up  four  or  five  times  that  number. — The  following 
is  a  curious  instance  of  the  system  of  checks  a!nd  connte^ 
checks,  by  which  the  '^balance  of  power"  is  maintained 
amongst  the  different  races.  A  particular  species  of  moth 
having  the  fir-cone  assigned  to  it  for  the  deposition  of  its  eggSf 
the  young  caterpillars,  coming  out  of  the  shell,  consume  ^^ 
cone  and  superfluous  seed ;  but,  lest  the  destruction  should 
be  too  great,  another  insect  of  the  ickueumon  kind  lays  its  eggs 
in  the  caterpillar,  inserting  its  long  tail  in  the  openings  of 
the  cone  until  it  touches  the  included  insect,  its  own  body 
being  too  large  to  enter.  Thus  it  fixes  upon  the  caterpillar 
its  minute  egg,  which,  when  hatched,  destroys  it 

151.  The  peculiarity  of  the  agency  of  Insects,  in  &^ 
economy  of  nature,  has  been  justly  remarked  to  consist  in  their 
power  of  very  rapid  multiplication,  in  order  to  accomplish  a 
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oortain  object,  and  then  in  their  as  rapidly  dying  ofL  In  this  re- 
spect they  resemble  the  Fungi  among  plants.   (Botany,  §  789.) 

152.  There  are  great  variations  in  the  degree  of  power 
possessed  by  animals  of  different  species  to  sustain  abstinence 
^m  food,  which  appear  to  be  related  to  their  respective 
kbits  of  life  ;  such  as  most  easily  obtain  a  constant  supply 
of  food  being  immediately  dependent  upon  it,  and  vice  veraA, 
Thus,  among  the  larvae  of  Insects,  those  that  feed  upon  vege- 
tables or  dead  animal  matter  (in  the  neighbourhood  of  which 
their  eggs  are  usually  deposited  by  the  parent)  speedily  die  if 
placed  out  of  reach  of  their  aliment ;  whilst  those  that  lie  in 
wait  for  living  prey,  the  supply  of  which  is  uncertain,  are  able 
to  endure  a  protracted  abstinence,  even  to  the  extent  of  ten 
weeks,  without  injury.  Again,  carnivorous  Birds  and  Mam- 
mals are  generally  able  to  exist  for  some  time  without  food ; 
their  natural  habits  leading  them  to  glut  themselves  upon  the 
carcase  of  the  animal  they  have  destroyed,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  prevent  them  from  requiring  any  new  supply  for  some 
time  :  thus  the  wild  cat  has  been  kept  twenty  days  without 
food,  the  dog  has  lived  for  thirty-six  days  in  the  same  circum- 
stances, and  the  eagle  for  a  similar  period.  But  some  herbi- 
Toious  animals,  such  as  the  camel  and  the  antelope,  whose 
habits  are  such  as  to  keep  them  out  of  the  reach  of  food  for 
several  days  together,  are  able  to  endure  a  similar  abstinence ; 
whilst  among  the  insectivorous  Mammals,  which  naturally 
take  food  often,  and  but  little  at  a  time,  the  power  of  absti- 
nence is  much  less, — the  mole,  for  instance,  perishing  in 
confinement,  if  not  fed  once  a  day,  or  even  more  frequently. 

153.  We  have  next  to  consider  the  different  substances 

psed  as  food,  in  regard  to  their  chemical  composition ;  and  to 

inquire  for  what  purposes  in  the  nutrition  of  the  body  they  are 

le^ctively  destined.     The  Vegetable  tissues  are  chiefly  made 

up  of  the  three  components,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon; 

the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  having  the  same  proportions  as  in 

water.     Their  composition  being  thus  nearly  the  same  as  that 

of  starch,  gum,  and  sugar  (into  which,  indeed,  they  may  for 

the  most  part  be  converted  by  a  simple  chemical  process), 

alimentary  substances  of  this  kind  form  a  natural  group  to 

vrhich  we  may  give  the  name  of  Saccharine  (sugary). — But  in 

many  vegetable  substances  used  as  food,  there  is  a  considerable 

quantity  of  oily  matter,  stored  up  in  cells ;  and  the  same  kind 
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of  matter  constitutes  the  principal  part  of  the  fat  of  animals. 
Of  these  oily  and  fatty  matters,  also,  the  chemical  elements^ 
oxygen,  hyckogen,  and  carbon,  are  the  only  ingredients  ;  but 
they  are  combined  in  proportions  different  horn  the  last,  the 
two  latter  predominating  considerably.  Hence  they  consti- 
tute another  group  of  alim^atary  materials,  to  which  the 
term  Oleaginotis  maybe  given. — lastly,  most  Vegetables  con- 
tain; in  greater  or  less  amount,  certain  compounds  which 
consist  of  the  four  elements,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbon,  and 
nitrogen,  of  which  the  animal  tissues  are  composed  These 
compounds  exist  most  largely  in  the  corn-grains,  and  also  in 
the  seeds  of  the  pea  and  bean  tribe ;  but  there  are  few  vege- 
table substances  used  as  food  by  animals,  that  do  not  contain 
them  in  some  small  amount.  The  glvien  of  wheat,  the  legu- 
min  of  peas,  and  other  vegetable  substances  of  this  kind, 
together  with  the  flesh  of  animals,  the  composition  of  which 
(§  13)  is  identical  with  theirs,  are  united  into  a  third  groiro, 
to  which  the  name  Albuminotis  is  given. — We  cannot  pro- 
perly include  in  this  group,  however,  the  gelatinous  portions 
of  the  animal  tissues,  which  exist  largely  in  gristle,  bone,  the 
skin,  and  other  parts ;  because  gelatin  (the  substance  that 
forms  glue),  though  it  agrees  with  albumen  in  beiug  made  up 
of  the /our  ingredients  just  named,  differs  J&om  it  extremely 
in  the  proportions  of  those  elements  (§  19) ;  so  that,  although 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  gelatin  may  be  formed  out 
of  albumen,  it  does  not  seem  that  any  albuminous  compound 
can  be  formed  out  of  gelatin.  Hence  we  must  consider  the 
gelatinous  compounds  separately. 

154.  Of  these  four  groups,  the  last  two  are  distinguished  as 
azotized  compounds,  or  substances  that  contain  azote  or  nitro- 
gen ;  whilst  the  first  two  are  spoken  of  as  non^azotized,  being 
destitute  of  this  element.  The  distinction  is  a  very  important 
one  ;  and  must  be  kept  steadily  in  view  in  considering  the  ulti- 
mate destination  of  each  kind  of  food.  It  is  obvious  from  what 
has  been  already  stated  as  to  the  composition  of  the  animal  tis- 
sues (§§  1 3 — 21),  that  azotized  compounds  must  supply  the  chief 
matenals  for  their  nutrition  and  re-formation.  The  non-azotized 
substances  must  be  for  the  most  part  destined,  unless  converted 
into  azotized  compounds  within  the  living  body,  either  to  be 
simply  deposited  in  its  interstices,  or  to  be  thrown  off  from  it 
again  without  ever  actually  forming  part  of  its  organised 
structure. 
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155.  Now,  in  regard  to  the  non-azotized,  or  the  saccharine 
and  oUaginotu  groups  of  alimentary  substances,  it  appears  to 
be  an  established  fact,  that  none  of  the  higher  auimalfl  can  be 
peiman^ly  supported  upon  them  alone.     Thus,  dogs  that 
luiY6  been  fed  on  sugar,  and  starch  only,  do  not  survive  long ; 
and  it  is  evident,  before  their  death,  that  their  tissues  are 
giadually  undergoing  decay.     It  has  been  thought  that  such 
lesolts  might  be  partly  explained  upon  the  faot^  that  aTiimals 
fed  upon  one  simple  substance  soon  become  disgusted  with  it, 
and  will  even  re^e  it  altogether ;  but  the  experiments  have 
been  repeated  with  a  combination  of  various  non-azotized  sub- 
stances, and  the  same  result  has  occurred.   Still  it  is  too  much 
to  affirm,  as  some  have  done,  that  these  substances  do  not  con- 
tribute in  any  degree  to  the  nutrition  of  tl^  animal  tissues; 
sinoe  there  is  ample  evidence  that  the  presence  of  fatty  matter  in 
the  blood  is  a  condition  essential  to  the  production  of  newly 
fomiixig  tissue ;  and  we  find  that  either  oleaginous  substances, 
01  substances  belonging  to  the  saccharine  group  which  can  be 
leadily  conyerted  into  fat  within  the  body,  constitute  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  food  of  Man,  and  of  auJTnals  generally.^ 

156.  That  such  a  conversion  can  take  place,  has  been  de- 
monstrated by  experiments  carefully  conducted  upon  bees, 
which  have  been  found  to  generate  wax  when  fed  upon  sugar 
only ;  and  also  upon  cows,  which  give  off  in  their  milk  so 
much  larger  a  quantity  of  butter  than  can  be  produced  at  the 
expense  of  the  fat  contained  in  their  food,  that  there  is  no 
other  mode  of  accounting  for  its  presence,  than  by  regarding 
it  as  generated  from  the  starchy  portion  of  their  diet.  And 
the  £a.ttening  power  of  starchy  and  saccharine  articles  of  diet 
^  well  known  to  breeders  of  cattle ;  though  the  articles  which 
contain  oily  matter  in  addition  seem  to  possess  a  higher  value 
in  this  respect. 

157.  But  if  these  non-azotized  compounds,  which  exist  so 
Ittgely  in  the  food  of  herbivorous  anunals,  are  not  destined 
to  form  any  other  permanent  part  of  the  animal  organism 
^  the  oleaginous  contents  of  the  fat-cells  (§  46),  the  ques- 
tion again  arises, — what  becomes  of  them  1    It  is  not  enough 

^  The  yalue  of  cod-liver  oil,  which  is  now  bo  extensively  used  in  the 
treatment  of  diseases  of  imperfect  nutation,  seems  to  depend  upon  the 
MidineBB  with  which  it  can  be  digested  and  assimilated,  so  as  to  furnish 
the  supply  of  fiftt  required  by  the  formative  processes.  .. 
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to  say  that  they  are  deposited  as  fSat ;  since  it  is  only  when 
a  large  quantity  of  them  is  taken  in,  that  there  is  aay  in- 
crease in  the  quantity  of  fat  already  in  the  body.     We  shall 
hereafter  see  l^t  they  are  used  up  in  the  process  of  respiia* 
tion,  one  great  object  of  which  is,  to  produce  a  certain  amoont 
of  heat,  sufGicient  to  keep  up  the  temperature  of  the  body,  in 
warm-blooded  animals,  to  a  high  standard.    We  might  almost 
say  with  truth,  that  a  great  part  of  the  oleaginous  and  sac- 
charine principles  is  burned  within  the  body,  for  this  pur- 
pose.    The  process  will  be  hereafter  considered  more  in 
detail  (§§  412,  413) ;  and  at  present  we  need  only  stop  to 
remark  upon  the  adaptation  between  the  food  provided  foi 
animals  in  different  climates,  and  the  amount  of  heat  which 
it  is  necessary  for  them  to  produce.     Thus  the  bears,  and 
seals,  and  whales,  from  which  the  Esquimaux  and  the  Gieen- 
lander  derive  their  support,  have  an  enormous  quantity  of 
fat  in  their  massive  bodies  :  this  fat  is  as  much  esteemed  as 
an  article  of  food  amongst  these  people,  as  it  would  be  thought 
repulsive  by  the  inhabitants  of  southern  climates ;  and  by  the 
large  quantity  of  it  they  consume,  they  are  able  to  support 
the  bitterness  of  an  Arctic  winter,  without  appearing  to  suf  er 
more  from  the  extreme  cold  than  do  the  residents  in  more 
temperate  climes  during  t?ieir  winter.     On  the  other  hand, 
the  antelopes,  deer,  and  wild  cattle,  which  form  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  animal  food  of  savage  or  half-cultivated  nations 
inhabiting  tropical  regions,  possess  very  little  f&t;  and  the 
comparatively  small  supply  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  of  which 
the  combustion  is  required  to  keep  up  the  bodily  temperature 
of  the  inhabitants  of  those  regions,  is  derived  froinihejleshoi 
these  animals,  in  the  manner  that  will  be  presently'explained. 
158.  The  application  of  the  substances  forming  the  dbvr 
minous  group,  to  the  support  of  the  animal  body,  by  affording 
the  materials  for  the  nutrition  and  re-formation  of  its  tissues, 
needs  little  explanation.     The  proportions  of  the  four  ingr^ 
dients  of  which  they  are  aT  composed,  are  so  nearly  the  same) 
that  no  essential  difference  appears  to  exist  among  them ;  and 
it  is  a  matter  of  little  consequence,  except  as  f^  as  the  gra- 
tification of  the  palate  is  concerned,  whether  we  feed  upon 
the  flesh  of  animals  (syntonin,  §  16),  upon  the  white  of  egg 
(albumen,  §  13),  the  curd  of  milk  (casein,  §  15),  the  grain  of 
wheat  (gluten),  or  the  seed  of  the  pea  (legumin).     AU  these 
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nces  are  leduced  in  the  stomacli  to  the  form  of  albumen  ; 
is  the  raw  material  out  of  which  the  various  fabrics  of 
dy  are  constructed.     But  the  rule  holds  good  with  re- 
0  these  also,  that  by  being  made  to  feed  constantly  on 
He  substance, — ^boiled  white  of  egg  for  instance,  or  meat 
od  of  the  principle  that  gives  it  flavour, — ^an  animal  may 
etually  starved;  its  disgust  at  the  food  being  such,  that 
it  be  swallowed  it  is  not  digested.    It  is  very  interest- 
remark  that,  in  the  only  instance  in  which  Nature  has 
id  a  single  article  of  food  for  the  support  of  the  animal 
3he  has  mingled  articles  from  all  the  three  preceding 
This  is  the  case  in  Milk  ;  which  contains  a  consider- 
lantity  of  the  albuminous  substance,  camn,  that  forms 
i ;  a  good  deal  of  oily  matter,  the  butter ;  and  no  u^- 
irable  amount  of  sugar,  which  is  dissolved  ia  the  whey, 
oportions  of  theise  vary  in  different  Mammalia,  being 
as  it  would  seem  to  the  habits  of  the  young  animd 
istained,  while  they  depend  in  part  upon  the  nature  of 
i  supplied  to  the  animal  that  forms  the  milk;  but  the 
ubstances  are  thus  combined  in  every  instance. 
But  although  the  greater  part  of  the  organised  tis- 
'  animals  have  a  composition  nearly  allied  to  that  of 
n,  many  of  them  also  contain  a  large  quantity  of 
(§  19).    It  seems  certaru  that  this  gelatin  may  be  pro- 
out  of  albuminous  substances ;  since  in  animals  chat 
sported  on  these  alone,  the  nutrition  of  the  gelatinous 
does  not  seem  to  be  impaired.     But  it  appears  equally 
that  gelatin  cannot  be  appKed  to  the  nutrition  of  the 
10U8  tissues.     Many  series  of  experiments  have  been 
►n  this  subject,  with  a  view  of  determining  how  far 
soup  made  &om  crushed  bones  (such  as  that  which 
nstituted  a  principal  article  of  diet  in  the  hospitals  of 
is  adequate  for  the  supp.ort  of  the  body  in  health, 
suit  of  these  has  been  uniformly  the  same, — namely, 
though  gelatin  may  be  advantageously  mixed  with 
n,  fibrin,  gluten,  &c,  and  those  other  ingredients  which 
L  meat-soup  and  bread,  yet  that,  when  taken  alone,  it 
;le  (if  any)  more  power  of  sustaining  life,  than  sugar 
zh  possesses.     Although  it  might  have  been  thought 
hat  gelatin  employed  as  food  might  be  applied  within 
iy  to  the  nutrition  of  its  gelatinous  tissues,  yet  there 
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is  strong  reason  to  believe  that  these,  like  the  albuminoTii^ 
are  formed  at  the  expense  of  the  albuminous  matter  of  the 
blood,  and  that  gelatin  thus  introduced  undergoes  a  rapid 
decomposition,  yielding  up  a  considerable  part  of  its  carbon 
and  hydrogen  to  the  Qpmbustive  process,  which  is  the  only 
function  to  which  it  affords  any  substantial  ^o^u^smti.  Con- 
sequently the  current  idea  regarding  the  nutritive  value  of 
jellieB  of  various  kinds,  has  little  or  no  real  foundation. 

160.  It  has  been  already  stated  (§  68)  that  all  the  living 
tissues  of  the  body  are  continually  midergoing  a  sort  of  death 
and  decay ;  and  that  they  do  this  the  more  rapidly,  in  pro- 
portion as  they  are  called  upon  for  the  discharge  of  theii 
ftmctions.  The  need  of  material  capable  of  replacing  that 
which  haa  been  lost,  is  consequently  the  chief  source  of  the 
constant  demand  for  aliment.  Even  in  young,  actively 
growing  animals,  the  quantity  required  for  the  increase  of 
&eir  bodies  constitutes  but  a  very  small  proportion  of  that 
which  ia  taken  in ;  of  the  remainder,  a  p&rt  is  at  once  re- 
jected ajsk  indigestible ;  and  the  rest  is  appropriated  to  the 
repair  of  the  vxisU  which  is  continually  going  on.  This  waste 
is  much  greater  in  young  animals  than  in  adults ;  for  all  their 
vital  processes  are  more  actively  and  energetically  performed; 
their  movements  are  quicker  in  proportion  to  their  size  /  and 
injuries  are  more  speedily  repaired.  To  remove  the  products 
of  this  decomposition  ifi  the  special  object  of  the  various  pro- 
cesses of  excretion ;  and  among  these,  the  respiraiion^  by  * 
which  a  large  quantity  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  is  carried 
off  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid  and  water,  is  of  the  most 
constant  importance,  on  account  of  the  heat  which  it  thus 
enables  the  animal  body  to  maintain.  This  temperature,  in 
Carnivorous  animals,  appears  to  be  sufficiently  kept  up  hy 
the  combustion  of  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  set  tiee  by  ^ 
decay  (or  metamorphosis,  as  it  may  be  termed)  of  their  tis- 
sues ;  but  this  combustion  goes  on  with  much  more  rapidity, 
in  consequence  of  their  almost  unceasing  activity,  than  it  does 
in  the  Herbivorous  animals,  which  lead  comparatively  inac 
tive  lives.  Every  one  who  has  visited  a  menagerie  must  have 
noticed  the  continual  restlessness  of  the  Tigers,  Leopards, 
Hyenas,  <&c,  which  keep  pacing  £rom  one  end  of  their  narrow 
cages  to  Ijie  other ;  and  it  would  seem  as  if  this  restlessness 
were  a  natural  instinct,  impelling  them  to  use  muscular  exe^ 
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tbn  sufficient  for  the  metamoipliosis  of  an  adequate  amotmt 
of  tissuey  that  enough  carbon  and  hydrogen  may  be  set  free 
for  the  support  of  the  respiratory  process.  And  we  see  a  cor- 
responding activity  in  the  Human  hunters  of  the  swift-footed 
antelope  and  agile  deer,  which  answers  a  similar  purpose;  and 
which  is  remarkably  contrasted  with  the  stupid  inertness  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  frigid  zone,  that  is  only  occasionally 
mtermpted  by  the  necessity  of  securing  the  supplies  of  food 
afforded  by  the  massive  tenants  of  their  seas. 

161.  The  nutrition  of  the  Carnivorous  races  may,  then,  be 
thizs  described.  The  bodies  of  the  animals  upon  which  they 
feed,  contain  flesh,  fat,  &c,  in  nearly  the  same  proportion  as 
their  own ;  and  all,  or  nearly  aU,  the  aliment  they  consume, 
goes  to  supply  the  waste  in  the  fabric  of  their  own  bodies, 
being  converted  into  its  vajious  forms  of  tissue.  After  having 
lemained  in  this  condition  for  a  certain  time,  varying  ac- 
ooiding  to  the  use  that  is  made  of  them,  these  tissues  un- 
dergo another  metamorphosis,  which  ends  in  restoring  them 
to  &e  icondition  of  inorganic  matter ;  and  thus  give  back  to 
the  mineral  world  the  materials  which  were  drawn  from  it  by 
plants.  Of  these  materials,  part  are  burned  o£^  as  it  were, 
within  the  body,  by  union  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air  taken 
in  through  the  lungs,  from  which  organs  they  are  discharged 
in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid  and  water :  the  remainder  are 
carried  off  in  the  Hqidd  form  by  other  channels.  Hence 
ire  may  briefly  express  the  destination  of  their  food  in  the 
following  manner : — 

(Carbonic  acid  and 
water,  thrown  off 

■doOer^wn-  J"       into        {  orgmued  \  metamorphowd  I  ftfie.  and  lalury 

I  other  excretions. 

162.  But  in  regard  to  the  Herbivorous  animals,  the  case 
is  different    They  perspire  much  more  abundantly,  and  their 
temperature  is  thus  continually  kept  down  (§  372).     They 
consequently   require  a   more    active    combustion,    to    de- 
velop sufficient  bodily  heat ;  and  the  materials  for  this  are 
aapplied,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the  non-azotized  constituents  of 
their  fl)od,  rather  than  by  the  metamorphosis  of  their  own 
tissues,  which  takes  place  with  much  less  rapidity  than  in 
the  carnivorous  tribes.     Hence  we  may  thus  express  the 
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destination  of  this  part  of  their  food ;  that  of  the  albmninoiis 
matters,  here  much  smaller  in  amount,  being  the. same  as  in 
the  preceding  case : — 

starch,  oil,  and)  partly  f  Fatty  and  \  but  chiefly  ( Carbonic  acid  and  water, 
other  non  -azo-  [  converted  <  other  animal  >  thrown  off  <  disengaged  by  the  lespi* 
■  tized  compoundt)       into       (      tisfues,      j  directly  as  vratory  process. 

The  proportion  of  tke  food  deposited  as  fat,  will  depend  in 
part  upon  the  surplus  which  remains,  after  the  necessary  sup- 
ply of  materials  has  been  afforded  to  the  respiratory  process. 
Hence,  the  same  quantity  of  food  being  taken,  the  quantity 
of  fat  will  be  increased  by  causes  that  check  the  perspiration, 
and  otherwise  prevent  the  temperature  of  the  body  from  being 
lowered,  so  that  there  is  need  of  less  combustion  within  the 
body  to  keep  up  its  heat.  This  is  consistent  with  the  teach- 
ings of  experience  respecting  the  fattening  of  cattle ;  for  it  is 
well  known  that  this  may  be  accomplished  much  sooner,  if 
the  aniTuals  are  shut  up  in  a  warm  dwelling  and  are  coveied 
with  cloths,  than  if  they  are  &eely  exposed  in  the  open  air. 
163.  Now  the  condition  of  Mail  may  be  regarded  as  inter- 
mediate between  these  two  extremes.  The  construction  of 
his  digestive  apparatus,  as  well  as  his  own  instinctive  pro- 
pensities, point  to  a  mixed  diet  as  that  which  is  best  suited 
to  his  wants.  It  does  not  appear  that  a  diet  composed  of 
Kjrdinary  vegetables  only,  is  favourable  to  the  fuU  develop- 
ment of  either  his  bodily  or  his  mental  powers;  but  tlus 
cannot  be  said  in  regard  to  a  diet  of  which  the  corn-grains 
famish  the  chief  ingredient,  since  the  gluten  they  contain 
appears  to  be  as  well  adapted  for  the  nutrition  of  the  animal 
tissues,  as  is  the  flesh  of  animals.  On  the  other  hand,  a  diet 
composed  of  animal  flesh  alone  is  the  least  econonucal  that 
can  be  conceived  ;  for,  since  the  greatest  demand  for  food  is 
created  in  him  (taking  a  man  of  average  habits  in  regard  to 
activity  and  to  the  climate  under  which  he  lives)  by  the  ne- 
cessity for  a  supply  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  to  support  his 
respiration,  this  want  may.  be  most  advantageously  fulfilled 
by  the  employment  of  a  certain  quantity  of  non-azotized  food, 
in  which  these  ingredients  predominate.  Thus  it  has  been 
calculated  that,  since  flfteen  pounds  of  flesh  contain  no  more 
carbon  than  four  pounds  of  starch,  a  savage  with  one  animal 
and  an  equal  weight  of  starch,  could  support  life  for  the  same 
length  of  time  during  which  another  restricted  to  animal 
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feed  would  require  five  sncli  animalfl,  in  order  to  procure  the 
carbon  necessary  for  respiration.  Hence  we  see  the  immense 
advantage  as  to  economy  of  food,  which  a  fixed  agricultural 
population  possess  over  the  wandering  tribes  of  hunters  which 
still  people  a  large  part  both  of  the  Old  and  'New  Continents. 
164.  The  following  Table  exhibits  the  proportions  of  albu- 
minous, starchy  or  saccharine,  fatty,  and  saline  substances^, 
contained  in  various  articles  ordinarily  used  as  food  by  Man  ; 
together  with  the  proportion  which  wcUer  bears  in  each  case 
to  the  solid  constituents  of  the  food,  which  becomes  a  most 
important  element  of  consideration  when  the  nutritive  value 
of  diflFerent  kinds  of  food  is  compared  : — 


Substances,  100  parts. 

[ 

89 
86 
87 
87 
73 
77 
74 
20 
36 
44 
15 
74 
78 
52 
79 
78 
80 
15 
15 
15 
15 
14 
14 
19 
13 
14 
14 
44 
48 
74 
86 
18 

Albumi- 
nous sub- 
stances. 

Starch, 
Sugar, 

1 

• 

m 

i 

00 

Carboni- 
ferous.* 

Nitroge- 
nous. 

Total 
nutri- 
ment. 

Human  Milk  .....-..-...—. 

3.5 

4.5 

4.5 

4.5 

19.0 

190 

21.0 

0.8 

29.0 

45.0 

••• 

14.0 

20.0 

16.0 

19.0 

17.0 

10.0 

11.0 

10.0 

12.0 

9.0 

9.0 

7.0 

23.0 

22.0 

24.0 

29.0 

9.0 

5.3 

20 

2.0 

... 

4.2 

5.0 
5.0 
5.0 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •• 
•a* 
••• 
••• 

•  •• 
••« 
••• 

•  •• 

•  t* 

•  •t 

70.0 
70.0 
62.0 
66.0 
65.0 
76.0 
45.0 
58.0 
44.0 
44.0 
49.0 
4fi.O' 
23.0 
4.0 
82.0 

3.0 

4.1 

2.7 

0.5 

5.0 

1.0 

3.0 

70.0 

30.0 

6.0 

83.0 

10.5 

•  •• 

30.0 
1.0 
4.0 
8.0 
2.0 
2A 
6.0 
2.0 
8.0 
0.3 
3.0 
2.0 
1.4 
1.5 
1.0 
1.0 
0.2 
0.5 

0.2 

0.7 

0.7 

0.7 

2.0 

0.6 

1.2 

1.3 

4.5 

5.0 

2.0 

1.5 

1.6 

1.3 

1.2 

1.4 

1.3 

1.7 

2.0 

3.0 

1.8 

1.7 

0.3 

3.6 

3.0 

3.6 

2.3 

2.3 

1.4 

0.7 

0.7 

... 

11.4 

14.8 

11.5 

6.0 

12.0 

2.4 

7.2 

168.0 

72.0 

14.4 

199.0 

25.0 

•  •• 

72.0 
2.4 
9.6 
19.2 
74.8 
75.8 
76.4 
70.8 
84.2 
76.7 
52.2 
62.8 
47.4 
47.6 
51.4 
48.4 
23.5 
5.0 
82.0 

3.5 

4.5 

4.5 

4.5 

19.0 

19.0 

21.0 

0.8 

29.0 

45.0 

... 

14.0 

20.0 

16.0 

19.0 

17.0 

10.0 

11.0 

10.0 

12.0 

9.0 

9.0 

7.0 

23.0 

22.0 

24.0 

29.0 

9.0 

5.3 

2.0 

2.0 

14.9 

19.3 

16.0 

10.5 

31.0 

21.4 

28  2 

168.8 

101.0 

59.4 

199.0 

39.0 

20.0 

88.0 

21.4 

26.6 

29.2 

858 

85.8 

88.4 

79.8 

93.2 

83.7 

75.2 

84.8 

71.4 

76.6 

60.4 

53.7 

25.5 

7.0 

82.0 

Cow's  Milk 

Skimmed  Milk  

llMtf  and  Mntton    

Veal 

Poultnr 

Baeon  ........................ 

Cheese  (Cheddar)  ,. 

ffikimmed) 

Butter  

Eggg  „ 

'W^te  of  £flnr 

White  Fish 

Salmon 

Eel 

Wheat  Flour  ............... 

1lit.r1ffv-in«ia] 

Rye-meal 

Indian-meal    . rr ...... .....t 

Haricots 

Peas 

Beans 

Wheat-hread  ............... 

Rve-hread 

Green  Vesetables 

*  The  value  of  the  Fat  is  stated  in  this  column  according  to  its 
Juating  equivalent  of  starch,  which  is  larger  in  the  ratio  of  2.1  to  1. 
Henee,  in  the  last  column,  the  proportion  of  nutriment  ;in  aliments 
containing  fat,  comes  to  be  greater  than  the  weight  of  their  solida 
would  incUoate. 
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Those  articles  of  food  in  whicli  the  nitrogenous  compoiuds 
predominate,  are  especially  fitted  for  the  maintenance  of  ihn 
solid  fabric  of  the  body  ;  whilst  those  in  which  the  carbon- 
aceous compounds  are  in  largest  excess,  are  those  which  are 
most  effective  as  supplying  materials  for  the  combustive  pro- 
cess. Conspicuous  among  the  former  are  the  yarious  kindB 
of  animal  flesh,  as  also  the  white  of  eggs  ;  whilst  among  the 
latter  the  most  noticeable  are  bacon  and  butter,  rice  and 
potatoes,  the  former  consisting  almost  wholly  of  fat,  the  latter 
being  chiefly  composed  of  starch.  Of  all  single  articles  of 
food,  good  wheaten  bread,  in  which  the  proportion  of  nitro- 
genous to  carbonaceous  components  is  about  as  5.7  to  1, 
seems  to  be  the  one  best  suited  to  the  ordinary  wants  of 
Man ;  but  this  acquires  much  additional  value  from  the  con- 
current use  of  a  moderate  amount  of  fatty  matter  in  the  form 
of  butter. 

165.  If  the  more  highly  azotized  forms  of  food  be  em- 
ployed exclusively,  a  great  excess  of  them  must  be  consumed 
to  supply  the  carbon  needed  for  respiration ;  whilst  if  the 
more  carbonaceous  kinds  of  food  be  used  as  the  sole  susten- 
ance, unless  the  quantity  ingested  be  large  enough  to  afford 
ihe  requisite  supply  of  azotized  material  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  tissues,  their  nutrition  must  be  imperfectly  effected, 
and  the  strength  must  fail     Not  only  in  the  instance  just 
cited,  but  in  a  variety  of  others,  the  instincts  of  mankind 
have  led  to  such  a  combination  of  different  articles  of  diet, 
as  includes  in  their  appropriate  proportions  the  albuminous, 
the  saccharine,  and  the  oleaginous  principles.     Thus  with 
meat  we  eat  potatoes ;  and  with  the  white  meats  which  are 
deficient  in  fat,  we  eat  bacon.     "Wd  use  melted  butter  with 
most  kinds  of  fish,  or  fry  them  in  oil ;  whilst  the  herring,  the 
salmon,  and  the  eel,  are  usually  fat  enough  in  themselves,  and 
are  dressed  and  eaten  alone.    A  similar  ac|justment  is  made 
when  we  mix  eggs  and  butter  with  sago,  tapioca,  and  rice ; 
when  we  add  oil  and  the  yolk  of  an  egg  to  salad ;  when  we 
boil  rice  with  milk,  and  combine  cheese  with  maccaroni 
Bacon  and  greens,  and  pork  and  pease-pudding,  again,  are 
combinations  founded  in  taste,  which  approve  themselves  to 
the  judgment;  as  is  also  the  Irish  dish  termed  kolcannon,  con- 
sisting of  potatoes  and  cabbage,  with  a  little  bacon  or  fiat  pork. 
So  are  the  mixture  so  common  in  Ireland  and  Alsace,  <^  butter- 
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or  coxdled-milk  with,  potatoes  ;  and  the  combination  of 
ind  fat,  which  is  the  staple  of  the  diet  of  many  Eastern 
[IS.  Even  the  morsel  of  butter  or  the  bit  of  cheese 
I  the  English  labouier  eats  with  hia  hard-earned  bread, 
ot  matters  of  luxury,  but  haye  a  positive  importance  ; 
he  existence  of  these  tastes  and  habits  shows  how  by 
experience  Man  hto  at  last  learned  to  adjust  the  com- 
on  of  his  food,  so  as  best  to  maintain  the  health  and 
r  of  his  body.  With  ai  difference  of  requirement  comes 
erence  of  tastes.  Thus  men  who  are  going  through  a 
laborious  course  of  exertion,  prefer  meat  to  bread  or 
ables,  feeling  it  to  be  more  sustaining  to  their  strength 
iie  other  hand,  those' who  are  continuously  exposed  to 
^verity  of  an  Arctic  winter,  eat  with  relish  large  masses 
),  on  which  they  would  look  with  disgust  under  other 
nstances.  The  quantity  of  work  which  a  man  can  do, 
[lis  power  of  sustaining  extreme  cold,  both  depend  in 
part»  Bs  has  now  been  abundantly  proved,  upon  the 
lacy  of  the  sustenance  he  takes  :  the  demand,  in  the  first 
being  for  cU^umifunis  materi^d  to  supply  the  waste  of  his 
)8 ;  whilst  in  the  second  it  is  for  combustivo  material 
ble  to  generate  heat  in  large  measure,-*— a  pui^ose  which 
more  efficiently  answered  by  oleaginous  substances,  than 
LOse  of  a  starchy  or  saccharine  naturo.  Experience  far- 
shows  that  the  healthy  condition  of  the  blood  of  Man 
inly  be  maintained  by  the  use  of  frefh  vegetables  as  part 
is  ordinary  diet.  When  these  are  withdrawn  for  any 
h  of  time,  the  disease  known  as  Scurvy  is  certain  to 
sir,  unless  lemon -juice  or  some  other  efficacious  anti- 
lutic  be  em.ployed  ba  a  substitute.  This  is  a  fact  of  the 
fit  importance  in  provisioning  ships  for  long  voyages ; 
tendency  to  scurvy  being  increased  by  confinement 
insufficient  ventilation,  and  by  the  exclusive  use  of  salt 

6.  Besides  these  organic  substances,  there  are  certain 
^ral  ingredients,  which  may  be  said  to  constitute  a  part 
le  food  of  Animals  ;  being  necessary  to  their  support,  in 
ame  manner  as  other  mineral  substances  are  necessaiy  to 
mpport  of  Plants.  Of  thi»  kind  are  common  salt,  and 
phosphorus,  sulphur,  lime,  and  iron,  either  in  combina- 
or  separate. — The  uses  of  Salt  are  very  numerous  and 
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unportant  It  exists  largely  in  the  blood,  and  in  the  vaiioas' 
anunal  fluids  wbich  are  secieted  from  it ;  and  it  is  also  an 
essential  ingredient  of  most  of  the  solid  tissues.  Its  presence 
obyionsly  tends  to  prevent  that  spontaneous  decomposition 
to  which  organic  substances  are  liable.  Phosphorus  \a  chiefly 
required  to  be  united  with  fatty  matter,  to  serve  as  tbe 
material  of  the  nervous  tissue ;  and  to  be  combined  w&k 
oxygen  and  lime,  to  form  the  bone-earth  by  which  the  bones 
are  consolidated.  Sulphur  exists  in  small  quantities  in  several 
animal  tissues  j  but  its  part  seems  by  no  means  so  important 
as  that  performed  by  phosphorus.  Lime  is  required  for  the 
consolidation  of  the  bones,  and  for  the  production  of  the 
shells  and  other  hard  parts  that  form  the  skeletons  of  the 
Invertebrata.  Of  the  limestone  rocks  of  which  a  great  part 
of  the  crust  of  our  globe  is  composed,  a  very  large  proportion 
is  made  up  of  the  remains  of  animals  that  formerly  existed  in 
the  ocean.  Thus  some  almost  entirely  consist  of  masses  of 
Coral,  others  of  beds  of  Shells,  and  others  of  the  coverings 
of  minute  Foraminifera  (§  131).  To  these  mineral  ingredients 
we  may  also  add  Iron,  which  is  a  very  important  element  in 
the  red  blood  of  Yertebrated  animals. 

167.  These  substances  are  contained,  more  or  less  abun- 
dantly, in  most  articles  generally  used  as  food ;  and  where 
they  are  deficient,  the  animal  suffers  in  consequence,  if  they 
be  not  supplied  in  any  other  way.  Conmion  Salt  exists,  in 
no  inconsiderable  quantity,  in  the  flesh  and  fluids  of  aninials, 
in  milk,  and  in  the  egg  :  it  is  not  so  abundant,  however, 
in  plants ;  and  the  deficiency  is  usually  supplied  to  herbi- 
vorous animals  by  some  other  means.  Thus  salt  is  purposely 
mingled  with  the  food  of  domesticated  animals  ;  and  in  most 
parts  of  the  world  inhabited  by  wild  cattle,  there  are  spots 
where  it  exists  in  the  soil,  and  to  which  they  resort  to  obtain 
it ;  such  are  the  "  buffalo-licks"  of  North  America.  Fhot- 
phorus  exists  also  in  the  yolk  and  white  of  the  egg,  and  in 
milk, — the  substances  on  which  the  young  animal  subsists 
during  the  period  of  its  most  rapid  growth ;  it  abounds  not 
only  in  many  animal  substances  used  as  food,  but  also  (in  the 
state  of  phosphate  of  lime  or  bone-earth)  in  the  seeds  of  many 
plants,  especially  tho  grasses ;  and  in  smaller  quantities  it 
is  found  in  the  ashes  of  almost  every  plant  When  flesh, 
bread,  fruit,  and  husks  of  grain,  are  used  as  the  chief  articles 
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of  food,  more  pliosphoras  is  taken  into  the  body  than  it 
lequires ;  and  the  excess  has  to  be  carried  out  in  the  excre- 
tfoDs.  Sulphur  is  derived  alike  from  vegetable  and  animal 
substances.  It  exists  in  flesh,  eggs,  and  milk  j  also  in  the 
azotized  compounds  of  plants ;  and  (in  the  foim  of  sulphate 
of  lime)  in  most  of  the  river  and  spring  water  that  we  drink. 
Inm  is  found  in  the  yolk  of  egg,  and  in  milk,  as  well  as  in 
ftoimal  flesh ;  it  also  exists,  in  small  quantities,  in  most 
vegQtable  substances  used  as  food  by  man, — such  as  potatoes, 
cabbage,  peas,  cucumbers,  mustard,  &c. ;  and  probably  in 
most  articles  &om  which  other  animals  derive  their  support. 

168.  Lime  is  one  of  the  most  universally  diflused  of  all 
mineral  bodies  j  there  being  very  few  animal  or  vegetable 
substances  in  which  it  does  not  exist  It  is  most  commonly 
takeii  in,  among  the  higher  animals,  combined  with  phos- 
pHoric  acid,  so  as  to  form  bone-earth,  in  which  state  it  exists 
largely  in  the  seeds  of  most  grasses.  A  considerable  quantity 
of  lime  exists,  moreover,  in  the  state  of  carbonate  and  sul- 
^te,  in  all  hard  water. 

169.  When  an  unusual  demand  exists  for  lime,  however, 
for  a  particular  purpose,  an  increased  supply  must  be  afforded. 
Thus  a  hen  preparing  to  lay,  is  impelled  by  her  instinct  to 
eat  chalk,  mortar,  or  some  other  substance  containing  the  car- 
bonate of  lime  which  is  required  for  the  consolidation  of  the 
sbell ;  and  if  this  be  withheld,  the  egg  is  soft,  its  covering 
being  composed  of  animal  matter  alone,  not  consolidated  by 
the  deposit  of  earthy  particles.  The  thickness  of  the  shells 
of  aquatic  Mollusks  depends  greatly  upon  the  quantity  of 
lime  in  the  surrounding  water.  Those  which  inhabit  the  sea, 
&d  in  its  waters  as  much  as  they  require ;  but  those  that 
dwell  in  fresh-water  lakes,  which  contain  but  a  small  quan- 
tity of  lime,  form  very  thin  shells ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand, 
those  that  inhabit  l^es  in  which,  from  peculiar  local  causes, 
tbe  water  is  loaded  with  calcareous  matter,  form  shells  of 
Remarkable  thickness. 

170.  The  mode  in  which  the  Crustacea,  whose  calcareous 
fihell  is  periodically  thrown  off  (§  99),  are  able  to  renew  it 
irith  rapidity,  is  veiy  curious.  There  is  laid  up  in  the  walls 
of  their  stomachs  a  considerable  supply  of  calcareous  matter. 
In  little  concretions,  which  are  commonly  known  as  '^  crabs' 
ayes."    When  the  shell  is  cast,  this  matter  is  taken  up  by 
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the  blood,  and  is  thrown  out  from  the  sui&ee,  mingled  wiih 
animal  matter.  This  hardens  in  a  dayi^r  two,  mk].  thd  sev 
covering  is  complete.  The  concretions  in  the  fitpmach  a^e 
then  found  to  have  disappeared;  but  they  are  gradually 
replaced,  before  the  supply  of  Ume  t^ey  contain  is  again 
required. 


CHAPTER  lY 

ClOBSTIOir  AND  ,AB80BPTI0K. 

171.  Having  now  considei-ed  the  nature  of  thfe  fofod  of 
Animals,  and  the  sources  from  "which  it  is  obtained/  we  have 
next  to  consider  the  process  by  which  the  aliment  is  ^received 
into  their  bodies,  and  prepared  tO  form  a  part  of  theii  own 
fabric.  This  process,  termed  Digestion^  is  naturally  divided, 
among  the  higher  animals  at  lesist,  into  various  stages.  In 
the  first  place,  there  is  the  prehension  or  laying  liioWi  of  the 
aliment,  and  its  introduction  iiito  the  mouth  br  entr^ceto 
the  digestive  cavity.  In  the  mouth  it  usually  undergo^  a 
preparation ;  which  consists  pa!rtly  in  its  being  cut,'  grouiid, 
or  crushed,  by  mechanical  action,  into  minute  pieces  ;'ajid 
partly  in  the  working-up  of  these  pieces  with  a  fluid  that  is 
poured  into  the  mouth, — ^the  saliva.  These  two  processes  are 
termed  mastication  and  tn^ivo^ton;  similar  processes  are 
performed,  in  some  animals,  in  a  part  of  the  dEgestive  tube 
intermediate  between  the  mouth  and  the  stomach,  and  even 
in  the  latter  itself  The  stomach  is  usually  situated  at  some 
distance  from  the  mouth,  and  is  connected  with  a  tube  called 
the  cesophagtM  or  gullet ;  and  the  passage  of  the  food  into 
this,  constituting  the  act  of  swallowing,  is  termed  degltUUi^ 
The  food,  having  arrived  in  the  stomach,  is  acted-iipon  by  a 
peculiar  fluid  which  it  contains,  and  much  of  its  alimentai^ 
portion  is  dissolved,  so  that  a  pulpy  mass  is  formed  which  is 
termed  chyme  ;  hence  this  process,  which  is  the  first  stage  of 
digestion  properly  so  called,  is  termed  chymificatum  or  the 
manufacture  of  chyme.  The  chyme,  which  passes  into  the 
intestines,  is  further  acted-on  by  secretions  that  are  poured 
into  them  ;  and  a  certain  nutritive  combination  of  albuminous 
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and  fatty 'matters,  termed  chyle,  is  separated  from  the  matters 
that  are  to  be  thrown  off :  this  process,  which  is  the  second 
stage  of  true  digestion,  is  termed  ckylification.  The  rejected 
portions  of  the  food,  with  secretions  poured  into  the  alimenr 
tary  canal,  find  their  way  out  through  the  intestinal  tube ; 
and  are  voided  at  its  terminal  orifice  by  the  act  of  defeeaticm. 
And  lastly,  the  nutritive  materials  are  taken  up  by  absorption 
into  vessels  that  are  distributed  upon  the  walls  of  the  (figes- 
tive  cavity,  and  undergo  a  gradual  change,  by  which  they  are 
converted  into  blood.  These  two  processes  are  called  absorp- 
tion and  mnguificffiion  (or  manufacture  of  blood).  Each  of 
the  foregoing  stages  will  now  be  separately  considered. 

Prehension  of  Food, 

172.  The  introduction  of  aliment  within  the  entrance  to  the 
digestive  cavity  is  accomplished  in  various  methods  in  dif- 
ferent animals.  In  the  Mammalia  in  general,  the  aperture  of 
whose  mouth  is  guarded  by  fleshy  lips,  these,  with  the  jaws 
and  teeth,  are  the  chief  instruments  of  this  operation.  But 
in  Man  and  the  Monkey  tribe  the  division  of  labour  is 
carried  farther;  the  food  being  laid  hold  of  by  the  anterior 
members,  or  hands,  and  by  them  carried  to  the  mouth. 
Where  the  hand  has  the  power  of  grasping,  and  especially 
where  the  thumb  can  be  opposed  to  the  fingers,  the  action  of  a 
single  member  is  sufficient ;  but  there  are  several  animals 
which,  like  the  Squirrel,  use  both  limbs  conjointly  to  hold 
their  food,  the  extremity  not  having  itself  the  power  of  grasp- 
ing. The  Ant-eaters,  Woodpeckers,  Chameleons,  and  other 
insect-eating  animals,  obtain  their  food 
by  means  of  a  long  extensible  tongue; 
this  either  serving  to  transfix  the  insect, 
or. being  covered  with  a  viscid  saliva 
which  glues  it  to  the  surface.  The  Giraffe 
uses  its  long  tongue  to  lay  hold  of  the 
young  shoots  on  which  it  browses  ;  and 
the  Elephant  employs  its  trunk,  which  is 
nothing  etee  than  a  prolonged  nose,  for 
every  kind  of  prehension  (fig.  82).  Many 
of  the  Invertebrata  are  furnished  with  „  ^\  ^^ 
littie  appendages  round  their  mouths  by 
which  the  food  is  conveyed  into  them ;  such  are  the  palgi 
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of  Insects,  of  which  a  pair  is  attached  to  each  jaw  (fig.  Si); 
the  Untacula  of  Hollusks,  which  are  sometimes  extremely 
prolonged,  as  in  the  CutUe-fish  tribe  (fig.  S5) ;  and  the 
aimilar  organa  of  the  polypes  (fig.  71). 


173.  The  reception  of  liquids  is  accomplished  in  two  waje. 
Sometimes  the  liquid  is  made  to  fall  into  the  mouth,  eimplf 
by  its  own  weight  (fig.  86) ;  in  other  instances  it  is  drawn  k 
pumped  up  into  this  cavity, — either  by  the  expansion  of  &" 
chest,  which  causes  a  rush  of  air  towards  the  lunge,— or  V 
the  morement  of  the  tongue,  which,  being  drawa  back  like  i 
piston,  produces  the  action  of  sucking.  Some  of  the  lower 
animals  are  destined  to  be  entirely  supported  by  liquids  which 
they  find  in  plants,  or  which  they  draw  &om  the  bodies  of 
other  animals  wheieon  they  live  as  parasites.  This  is  the 
nose  with  many  Insects ;  and  their  mouth,  instead  of  presenl- 
ing  the  ordinary  structure,  is  formed  into  a  sort  of  tube  or 
trunk,  Tery  much  extended,  through  which  the  juicea  an 
drawn  up  according  to  the  wants  of  the  animal.  Such  s 
conformation  exists  in  the  butterfly  and  moth  tribe,  whwt 
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fnnk,  when  not  in  nse,  is  coiled  up  in  a  spiral  beneath  the 
'lead;  as  is  shown  in  fig.  87,  tepreseuting  the  head  of  a 


Fig,  M.-CUI1II1II»  DKIHIIVS. 

ntterfly,  a,  of  which  the  eye  ie  seen  at  c,  the  Imbo  of  the 
iteonce  at  (,  the  palpi  at  «,  and  the  tnmk  at  d.  In  some  of 
16  Fly  tribe,  the  trunk  attains  a  length  several  times  greater 
an  that  of  the  body,  as  shown  in  fig 


iterons  (two-winged)  insect  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
ich  sncks  the  juices  of  a  single  kind  of  flower,  the  length 
whose  tnbe  just  eqnals  that  of  its  long  proboscis. 
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Mastication. 

174.  The  act  of  Mastication,  or  the  mechanical  di-v 
the  alimentary  matter,  is  effected  in  most  of  the  higher  i 
by  the  Teeth  ;  which  are  implanted  in  the  jaws,  and  are 
as  to  act  against  one  another,  with  a  cutting,  crusl 

grinding  power,   ac 

to  the  nature  of  the 

•  which  they  have  to  < 

The  manner  in  whi( 

^-—--,—^^^^-„  ^6    formed    is   wo] 

4     -^^B^^^^^^KMmmf^im    ^^ote.    In  Man,  who 

taken   as   a   fair   e: 
\  c  each  tooth  is  deveL 
*_,„„_  _  the  interior  of  a  littl 

Fig.  89. — Development  of  Teeth.        ,  -i  •  t.  • 

a,  the  gum ;  6,  the  lower  jaw ;  c,  angle  of  the    branOUS  SaC,  WniCil  IE 
jaw ;  d,  dental  capsules.  ^  ^.J^^  thickueSS  of  t 

bone ;  as  seen  in  the  accompanying  figure,  which  re| 
half  the  lower  jaw  of  a  very  young  infant,  from  wh 
outside  has  been  removed.  This  sac,  which  is  nan 
dental  capsule  (a,  fig.  90),  is  composed  of  two  mem 
abundantly  furnished  with  blood-vessels  ;  and  it  end 
its  interior  a  little  bud-like  protuberance,  b,  in  which 
a  great  number  of  nervous  filaments  and  minute  ve 
The  matter  composing  this  little  body,  which  is  ten 
pulpy  is  gradually  converted  into  the  dentine  (§  54)  of  th 
d  d  which  in  Man  constitutes  nearly  iti 

structure ;  this  conversion  takes  pL 
at  its  highest  points,  d,  d.  The  a 
upper  portion  of  the  tooth  reci 
covering  of  enamel  (§  54).  Gradui 
process  of  conversion  extends  mc 
more  to  the  interior  of  the  pulp ; 
last  the  whole  is  changed  into  c 
with  the  exception  of  a  small 
that  still  remains,  occupying  what  is  termed  the  ca 
the  tooth,  which  is  frequently  laid  open  by  decay 
external  wall  The  fang  of  the  tooth,  which  is  tl 
last  formed,  receives  an  envelope  of  cementum  (§  54) 
invests  it  up  to  the  part  at  which  the  enamel  begins. 
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Fig.  90.— Dental 
Capsule. 
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root  of  the  tooth  is  developed,  the  crown  is  gradually  pushed 
npTrards,  so  as  to  press  against  the  upper  portion  of  the 
capsule  and  the  gum  by  which  this  is  covered.  These 
paits  yield  slowly  to  the  pressure ;  and  the  tooth  makes  its 
WHy  to  the  surface  ;  or,  in  common  language,  is  cut. 

175,  The  process  of  "cutting  teeth"  is  usually  not  a  severe 
one  in' this  healthy  and  well-managed  infant ;  but  it  occasions 
the  death  of  vast  numbers  of  children  who  are  injudiciously 
treated ;  and  it  is  especially  fatal  to  those  who  have  a  ten- 
dency to  disease  of  the  nervous  system.  The  irritation 
caused  by  the  pressure  of  the  tooth  against  the  gum,  is 
liable  to  excite,  in  such  cases,  convulsive  actions  of  various 
kinds,  on  the  principles  hereafter  to  be  explaiued  (§  473); 
and,  as  die  removal  of  the  source  of  irritation  is  of  the 
most  urgent  importance,  the  lancing  of  the  gums, — doing 
tiiat  in  an  instaat  which  the  pressure  of  the  tooth  might  not 
accomplish  for  days, — is  a  measure  of  most  obvious  utility  ; 
however  unnecessary  it  may  seem,  in  ordinary  cases,  to  in- 
terfere with  the  course  of  nature.  But  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  at  the  same  time  to  bring  the  nervous  system  into 
a  less  excitable  condition ;  and  no  measure  is  commonly  more 
efficacious  in  this  respect,  than  removal  into  a  fresh  and  pure 
atmospliere. 

176.  At  the  same  time  that  the  development  of  the  tooth 

is  thus  taking  place,  the  bone  of  the  jaw  is  becoming  hardened, 

and  closes  round  its  root,  forming  a  complete  socket.     This 

partly  interrupts  the  passage  of  vessels  and  nerves  to  the 

tootl^  which,  when  once  fully  formed,  seems  to  acquire  no 

farther  growth,  and  to  possess  but  little  power  of  repairing 

injuries  occasioned  by  disease  or  accident.     Hence  a  tooth 

which  is  broken  or  decayed,  is  not  restored  as  a  bone  would 

be.      Still,  however,  its  root  or  fang  is  penetrated  by  a  small 

nerve  and  artery,  which  are  distributed  to  the  membrane 

that  lines  the  cavity ;  and  it  is  to  the  action  of  air  upon  the 

former,  when  the  cavity  is  laid  open  by  decay,  that  the  pain 

of  tooth-ache  is  chiefly  due.     The  remedies  which  are  most 

effectual  in  removing  this  pain,  such  as  kreosote,  nitric  acid, 

or  a  Seated  wire,  are  those  which  destroy  the  vital  power  of 

the  nerve. 

177.  But  there  are  teeth,  in  many  animals,  which  never 
cease  to  grow,  and  in  which  the  central  cavity  is  always  filled 
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with  pulp.  Such  have  no  proper  root ;  for  additional  matter 
is  being  continually  formed  at  their  base,  and  thus  the  whole 
tooth  is  pushed  upwards.  This  is  the  case  with  the  Elephant's 
tusks ;  and  also  with  the  large  teeth  that  occupy  the  front  of 
the  jaw  in  Eabbits,  Squirrels,  Eats,  and  other  gnawing  ani- 
mals (fig.  91).  The 
upper  edges  of  these 
teeth  are  being  con- 
stantly worn  away  by 
use  :  and  they  are 
kept  up  to  their 
proper  level  by  the 
growth   of  the  tooth 

Fig.  91.— Jaw  AND  Tketh  OF  Rabbit.  from    beloW.      But  it 

sometimes  happens  that  one  of  these  teeth  is  broken  oif ;  and 
the  one  opposite  to  it  in  the  other  jaw  is  then  thrown  into  dis- 
use. It  continues,  however,  to  grow  up  from  below;  but, 
not  being  worn  down  at  the  top,  its  length  increases  greatly, 
so  that  it  may  become  a  source  of  great  inconvenience  to  the 
animaL 

178.  The  teeth  are  but  passive  instruments  in  the  act  of 
mastication.  They  are  put  in  movement  by  the  jaws  in  which 
they  are  fixed ;  and  these  are  made  to  act  against  each  other 
by  various  muscles.  The  upper  jaw  is  usually  fixed  to  the 
head  j  and  has  not,  therefore,  any  power  of  moving  inde- 
pendently of  it.  But  the  lower  jaw  is  connected  with  the 
skull  by  a  regular  joint  on  either  side ;  and  is  so  moved  by 
the  muscles  attached  to  it,  as  to  cut,  crush,  or  grind  the  food, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  teeth. 

179.  There  is  considerable  variety,  in  different  animals,  as 
to  the  extent  of  motion  which  the  lower  jaw  possesses.  In 
the  purely  Carnivorous  quadrupeds,  it  has  merely  a  hinge-like 
action,  that  of  opening  and  shutting ;  and  by  the  sharpness  of 
the  edges  of  the  molar  teeth,  it  is  thus  rendered  a  powerful 
cutting  instrument  But  in  the  Herbivorous  animals,  which 
have  to  grind  or  triturate  their  food  1  Kitween  the  roughened 
surfaces  of  their  molars,  such  a  limited  motion  would  be  of 
no  avail ;  and  we  accordingly  notice,  if  we  watch  an  ox  or  a 
horse  whilst  masticating  its  food,  that  the  lower  jaw  has  con- 
siderable power  of  motion  from  side  to  side.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  Eodents,  or  gnawing  animals  furnished  with 
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two  large  front  teeth,  the  lower  jaw  has  no  power  of  moving 
from  side  to  side,  bnt  is  rapidly  drawn  backwards  and  for- 
wards ;  and,  as  the  ridges  of  the  molar  teeth  are  arranged  in 
the  opposite  direction,  they  become  very  powerful  filing  in- 
struments, by  which  the  toughest  vegetable  substances  are 
quickly  reduced. 

180.  In  the  Human  jaw,  there  is  a  moderate  power  of 
motion  in  all  these  different  directions ;  and  it  is  furnished 
with  all  the  muscles  by  which  they  are  effected  in  the 
different  ftniniala  that  perform  them ;  but  these  are  not  so 
large  or  strong.  The  most  powerful  of  the  muscles  of  the 
lower  jaw,  in  all  animals,  is  that  by  which  it  is  drawn  up 
against  the  upper,  so  as  to  close  the  mouth.  This  arises  from 
the  side  of  the  skull  in  the  region  of  the  temple,  and  is  hence 
called  the  temporal  muscle.  It  covers  at  its  origin  a  large 
surface  of  bone ;  but  its  fibres  approach  one  another  as  they 
descend,  and  pass  under  a  bony  arch  (which  may  be  felt 
between  the  cheek  and  the  ear),  to  attach  themselves  to 
a  process  or  projection  of  the 
lower  jaw  (a,  fig.  92),  about 
an  inch  in  front  of  the  joint 
As  the  distance  from  the  fal- 
crum  of  the  point  a,  at  which  the 
power  is  applied,  is  thus  much 
less  than  that  of  the  front  of 
the  jaw  6,  where  chiefly  the 
resistance  is  encountered,  the 
power  of  the  muscle  is  applied 
at  a  mechanical  disadvantage; 
and,  to  overcome  a  given  resist- 
ance, the  muscle  must  itself  be 
several  times  more  powerful. 
Thus  the  Tiger  and  Lion,  which 
can  lift  and  carry  away  the  bodies  of  animals  weighing  several 
hundred  pounds,  must  possess  temporal  muscles  that  shall 
contract  with  a  force  of  two  thousand,  or  even  more. 

181.  In  Man,  as  in  most  of  the  other  Mammalia,  there  are 
three  kinds  of  teeth,  adapted  for  different  purposes.  The 
first  terminate  in  a  thin  cutting  edge,  and  are  intended  simply 
to  divide  the  food  introduced  into  the  mouth ;  these  are  termed 
incisor  teeth  (fig.  93).     Others  have  more  of  a  conical  form>. 


Fig.  92.—  HuHAK  Skvlx>. 
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and  in  many  animals  (eapeciAlly  those  of  camiToroos  habife 
project  far  beyond  the  former  ;  they  are  adapted  not  to  cul 
the  food,  but,  by  being  deeply  fixed  in  it,  to  enable  the 
animal  to  t«ar  it  asunder :  these  are  termed  canine  teeth. 
The  teeth  of  the  third  kind  have  large  irregular  flattened 
surfaces,  and  are  adapted  to  bruise  and  grind  the  food ;  these 
are  caUed  mokcr  {or  mill-like)  teeth.  The  manner  in  vhidi 
tbese  different  teeth  are  im.planted  in  the  jaw,  Taries  with  the 
form  of  their  crowns,  and  is  in  accordance  with  theii  aeyen) 
ases.  The  incisora,  whose  action  tends  as  much  to  bur} 
tJiem  in  their  sockets  as  to  draw  them  forth,  have  but  a  Bin^ 
loot  or  fai^  of  no  great  lei^h.  The  canine  teeth,  on  fUd 
there  ia  often  considerable  strain,  penetrate  the  jaw  moK 
deeply  than  the  incisora  ;  especially  when  they  are  large  mk 
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long,  as  in  the  Cat  tribe  (fig.  94).  And  the  molars,  iriww 
action  requires  great  fitnmess,  have  two,  three,  or  even  fiof 
roots  or  fangs,  wJiich  spread  out  from  each  other ;  and  the* 
at  the  same  time  increase  the  solidity  of  their  attachment  to 
the  jaw,  and  prevent  the  teeth  from  being  forced  into  their 
sockets  by  any  amount  of  pressure. 

182.  ^e  arrangement  of  the  dental  apparatus  variaa,  in 
different  Munmaha,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  alimflit 
on  which  they  are  destined  to  feed  ;  and  this  correapondaw* 
w  BO  exact,  that  the  anatomist  can  generally  determine  bytKs 
■imple  inspection  of  the  teeth  of  an  animal,  not  only  tl* 
nature  of  its  food,  but  the  general  structure  of  the  body,  ts^ 
evea  its  ordinary  habits.  iSius,  in  those  that  feed  exclnsiTelj 
on  animal  fiesh,  the  molar  teeth  are  so  compressed  aa  t«  foiK' 
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cutting  edges,  which  work  against  each  other  like  the  blades 
of  a  pair  of  scissors  (fig.  94) ;  whilst  in  animals  that  Kve  on 
insecte,  these  teeth  are  raised  into  conical  points,  which  lock 


Fig.  05. 
Kg.  94.— Tb£TB  of  Cabhiyobous  Akimai.    Tseth  of  iNSBCTivoBons  Akimal. 

into  corresponding  depressions  in  the  teeth  of  the  opposite 
jaw  (fig.  95).  When  the  nourishment  of  the  animal  con- 
sists principally  of  soft  fruits,  these  teeth  are  simply  raised 
into  rounded  elevations  (figs.  97,  98) ;  and  when  they  are 


Fig.  96. 
Tketh  of  Hxrbito&oub  Akimal.      Fig.  97.->Tksth  of  Fevgiyobous  AHtBrA^L. 

destined  to  grind  harder  vegetable  substances,  they  are  termi- 
nated vby  a  large  flat  and  roughened  surface  (figs.  96,  99). 
Xhe  'longhness  of  this  sur£Ssu;e  is  maintained  by  the  pecidiar 
aoaogement  of  ttiD.  three  substances  of  which  the  tooth  is 
^iemposod.  The  eiiaxnel,  instead  of  covering  its  crown,  is 
^timged  in  tL|m^^. plates,  which  are  dispersed  through  the 
tooth;:  ajodiheBpacQ  between  them  is  filled  up  by  plates  of 
i»My.i^nd  of  cementum  (§  54).  These  last,  being  softer  than 
the  finamel,  lire  worn  down  the  soonest ;  and  thus  the  plates 
of  enamel  are  lefb  constantly  projecting,  so  as  to  form  a  rough 
8uz£Et6ei  admirably  adapted  to  the  grinding  action  whieh  the 
toothois  destined  to  perform.  The  mode  in  which  these 
plated  axe  disposed,  affords  a  most  characteristic  distinction 
between  the  two  species  of  Elephant  at  present  esistipg^ 
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nameljr,  the  AMcaa  and  the  Indian ;  as  also  bc^tween  eacb 

of  these  and  the  great  extinct  species  knovn  as  the  Hum- 
motli  (fig.  99).     In  the  great  gnawing  teeth  of  the  Eabbit, 


&0.,  the  front  surface  only  ia  covered  with  enamel ;  and  as 
this  is  worn  away  more  slowly  than  the  ivory,  it  stands  up  as 
a  sharp  edge  (fig.  91),  which  is  always  retained,  however 
much  the  tooth  may  be  worn  away. 

183.  Of  all  the  teeth,  the  mol^  may  be  regarded  as  tbe 
most  QSefiiL  They  are  seldom,  absent  in  the  Htbrnmalia ;  and 
their  office  ia  usually  essential  to  the  proper  digestion  of  tlie 
food.  Animal  flesh  (the  most  easily  digested  of  all  substances) 
needs  but  to  be  cut  in  small  pieces ;  but  the  hard  envelopes 
'of  beetles  and  other  insecU 
must  be  broken  up ;  and  the 
toagh  woody  structure  of  the 
grasses,  and  the  dense  coveringB 
of  the  seeds  and  fruits  on  whid) 
the  herbivorous  anJTnftla  an 
supported,  must  be  groand 
down.  The  incisors  and  caninM 
Pig.  100.— s.uii  or  Bo.«.  ^jQ  chiefly  employed    among 

Carnivorous  animals  for  the  purpose  of  seizing  their  Uving 
prey,  and  are  never  deficient  in  them  ;  but  they  are  less  re- 
quired in  Herbivorous  animals ;  and  either  or  both  kinds  are 
not  nnfrequently  deficient.     Sometimes,  however,  they  are  not 
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only  present  in  the  latter,  but  are  largely  developed,  serving  as 
ireapons  of  attack  and  defence ;  as  in  the  Boar  (fig.  100). 

184.  In  the  Mammalia  in  general,  as  in  Man,  the  teeth  are 
sot  much  developed  at  the  time  of  birth,  that  they  miay  not 
interfere  with  the  act  of  sucking;  and  they  do  not  make 
their  appearance  above  the  gum,  until  the  time  approaches 
when  Ihe  young  animal  has  to  prepare  its  own  food,  instead ' 
of  simply  receiving  that  which  has  been  prepared  by  its 
parent.     The  teeth  which  are  first  formed  are  destined  to  be 
shed  after  a  certain  period,  and  to  be  replaced  by  others. 
They  are  called  mUk-teeth  ;  and  in  Man  they  are  twenty  in 
number, — ^namely,  four  incisors  in  the  front  of  each  jaw,  and 
two  canines  and  four  molars  on  each  side.   These  begin  to  faU 
out  at  about  the  age  of  seven  years;  previously  to  which, 
however,  the  first  of  the  permanent  molars  appears  above  the 
gam,  behind  those  of  the  first  set     The  incisors  and  canines 
of  the  first  set  are  replaced  by  incisors  and  canines  respec- 
tively ;  but  the  molars  of  the  first  set  are  replaced  by  teeth 
like  small  molars,  having  only  two  fangs;  these  are  called 
false  molars,  or,  more  properly,  bicuspid  teeth  (fig.  93).     The 
second  of  the  true  molars  does  not  make  its  appeai*ance  until 
an  the  milk-teeth  have  been  shed ;  since  it  is  only  then  that 
the  jaw  becomes  long  enough  to  hold  any  additional  teeth. 
The  third  does  not  usually  come  up  until  the  growth  of  the 
jaw  is  completed ;  and  as  this  time  corresponds  with  that  at 
which  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body  is  matured,  they  are 
Gommonly  known  as  tme  or  wisdom  teeth.     There  are  then 
thirty-two  teeth  in  all,  or  sixteen  in  each  jaw ; — namely,  four 
indsors,  two  canines,  four  bicuspid,  and  six  true  molars. — In 
extreme  old  age,  these  teeth  fall  out  like  those  of  the  first 
8et;  but  they  are  not  replaced  by  others,  and  their  sockets 
are  gradually  obliterated. 

185.  There  are  a  few  Mammalia  which  do  not  possess  teeth. 

This  ia  the  case  with  the  common  Whale,  in  which  they  are 

replaced  by  an  entirely  difierent  structure.     From  the  upper 

jaw  (fig.  102)  there  hang  down  into  the  mouth  a  number  of 

plates  of  a  fibrous  substance  (fig.  101),  to  which  we  give  the 

mne  of  whalebone,  though  it  is  really  analogous  to  the  gum 

of  other  animals.     The  fibres  of  these  plates  are  separate  at 

their  free  extremities,  and  are  matted  (as  it  were)  together,  so 

as  to  form  a  kind  of  sieve.    Through  this  sieve  the  Whale 
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draTTs  water  in  enormous  quantities,  whenever  it  is  in  want 
of  food ;  and  in  this  manner  it  strains  outj  as  it  were,  the 
minute  gelatinous  animals  upon  wl^cli  it  lives,  from  the  water 
of  the  seas  it  inhabits.  The  water  thus  taken  in  is  expeM 
^m  the  nostrils  or  blow-holes,  which  are  situated  at  t}i6  top 


Fig.  102.— Skull  of  Whale. 


Fig.  101.— Whalebokb. 

of  the  head.  Most  of  the  Whale  tribe  have  short  fringes  of 
this  kind  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth ;  but  in  none,  except  the 
Balcena,  or  Greenland  Whale,  Is  it  long  enough  to  make  it 
worth  separating ;  all  the  other  species  having  teeth,  either  in 
one  or  both  jaws. — ^It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  rudiments  of 
teeth  may  be  discovered  in  both  jaws  of  the  young  Greenland 
whale,  although  they  are  never  to  be  developed.  And  the 
rudiments  of  incisor  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw,  and' of  canine 
teeth  in  both  jaws,  may  also  be  discovered  in  the  young  of  the 
Euminant  quadrupeds  (oxen,  sheep,  &c.),  though  they  never 
show  themselves  above  the  gum. 

186.  The  Ant-eaters,  also,  are  destitute  of  teeth,  and  usually 
obtain  their  food  by  means  of  their  long  extensible  tongues, 

which  are  covered  with  a  viscid 
saliva;  this  being  pushed  into 
the  midst  of  ah  ant-hill,  and 
then  drawn  into  the  mouth) 
^,    ,,,    „  .  brings  into  it  a  large  nunil)er 

Fig.  103.»Skcll  of  the  Aurt-BATSR.        n     R  .  .  •!  •  1.      ««A 

of  these  insects,  which  aw 
sufficiently  bruised  between  the  toothless  jaws  (fig.  103). 
Lastly,  may  be  mentioned  as  a  curious  exception  to  the  general 
rules  respecting  the  teeth  of  Mammalia,  the  remarkable  Orwr 
thorhyncus  of  New  Holland  (Zoologt,  §  317),  which  feeds, 
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like  the  duck,  upon  the  water-insects,  shell-fish,  and  aquatic 
plants,  that  it  obtains  from  the  mud,  into  which  it  is  contiQu- 
ally  plunging  its  singular  bill;  and  its  jaws,  entirely  destitute 
of  teeth,  are  furnished  with  horny  ridges,  by  which  it. can  in 
some  degree  masticate  its  food 

187.  Among  Birds,  there  is  an. entire  absence  of  teeth; 
and  the  mechanical  division  and  the  reduction  of  food  is  per- 
formed in  the  stomach,  in  the  manner  hereafter  to  be  i!iien* 
tioned  (§  200).  The  mouths  of  almost  all  Beptiles,  excepting 
the  Turtle  tribe,  are  famished  with  nup^erous  teeth  (%> 
104) ;  but  these  are  not 
adapted  for  much  variety  of 
purposes,  being  principally 
destined  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  the  prey  which 
the  ftnim ala  have  secured; 
and  their  shape  is  conse- 
quently nearly  uniform,  being  for  the  most  part  simply 
conical  There  are  some  lizards,  however,  which  are  herbivo- 
TQ^a;  and  these  have  large  rough  teethj  somewhat  resembling 
the  Qiolars  Qf  Mammalia.  The  Iguanodon,  an  a!jlimal  of  this 
tribe,  attained  a  gigantic  size  in  past  ages  of  the  World. 

188b  In  Fishes,  the  teeth  are  commonly  very  numerous  (fig. 
105),  but  they  have  for  their  object  only  to  separate  and  retain 


Fig.  104.— Head  of  Gatia.l. 
of  the  Ganges.) 


(Crocodile 


Fig.  105.— HxAD  OF  .Sha&k. 

their  food ;  and  there  is  little  variety  in  their  form.  Fre- 
quently they  have  no  bony  attachment,  being  only  held  by 
tiie  gum,  as  in  the  Shark ;  and  they  are  consequently  often 
torn  away,  but  they  are  as  readily  replaced.  Sometimes,  how- 
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ever,  th?  tooth  aeems  like  a  contLQuatiou  of  th.e  bone  of  the 
jaw,  not  being  in  any  way  separated  fiom  it,  and  the  tubnlat 
fltructuie  of  the  latter  being  continued  into  it  without  any 
intemiption.  Hie  teeth  of  &ihes  are  often  set,  not  only  upon 
the  proper  jaw-bones,  but  upon  the  surface  of  the  palate,  and 
even  in  the  pharynx  or  swallow. 

189.  In  the  Invettebrata  there  are  generally  no  proper 
teeth ;  in  the  Articulated  and  sometimea  in  the  MoUuscona 
series,  however,  we  meet  with  firm  homy  jaws,  which  an 
often  fiimished  with  projections  that  answer  the  same  p^l^ 
pose ;  and  in  moat  Gasteropoda  we  find  a  very  curious  organ, 
commonly  designated  aa  the  UmffUf,  more  correctly  the 
palate,  the  suriace  of  which  ia  beset  with  innumerable  tooth' 
like  points  (fig.  106),  by  whose  rasping  action  the  food  is 
reduced.  These  tee&  present  great  varieties  of  form  and 
arrangement  in  the  differenl 
genera  audapecies  ofthisgronp; 
and  these  varieties  appear  to 
bear  some  relation  te  the  natuie 
of  the  food  on  which  the  animals 
reapectively  live.  It  is  rematk- 
ahle  that  in  an  animal  so  lov 
in  the  scale  as  the  Echinu*  oi 
Sea-Urchin  {§11 9),  a  very  com- 
plex dental  apparatus  should 
exist  This  cousiate  of  five  long 
hard  teeth,  which  surround  flie 
mouth ;  and  these  are  fixed  in 
a  framework  which  is  worked 
by  a  powerful  set  of  muscles, 
and  thus  serve  efiectually  te  grind  down  the  food. 


PIl.KW.— DaiiTikL  Otai, 


ImalimiioTt, 

190.  The  act  of  mastication  ia  connected  with  another; 
which  ia  also  of  great  importance  in  preparing  for  the  sub- 
sequent procesa  of  digestion.  Thia  is  the  blending  of  the 
saliva  with  the  food,  during  its  reduction  between  the  teeth, 
— an  act  which  is  termed  insalivaium.  The  saliva  ia  aepaiated 
&om  the  blood,  by  glands  which  aie  situated  in  the  neigh- 
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bourhood  of  tlie  mouth ;  of  these  there  are  three  pair  in  Man, 
two  beneath  the  tongae  (fig.  107),  and  one  in  the  cheek,  each 
ponring-in  its  secretion  by  a  separate  canaL  The  saliyary  fluid 
is  principally  composed  of  water,  in  which  a  small  quantity 
of  animal  matter  and  some  saline  substances  (chiefly  common 
salt)  are  dissolved ;  the  whole  amount  of  these,  however,  is 
not  more  than  1  part  in  100.     The  secretion  of  saliva  is  not 
constantly  going  on ;  but  the  fluid  is  formed  as  it  is  wanteds 
The  stimulus  by  which  the  gland  is  set  in  action  may  be  simply 
the  motion  of  the  jaws ;  thus,  on  first  waking  in  the  morning, 
the  mouth  is  usually  diy,  but  it  is  soon  rendered  moist  by  the 
movements  which  take  place  in  speaking.     The  contact  of 
soUd  substances  with  the  membrane  lining  the  mouth  appears- 
ak)  to  excite  the  flow;  hence  dryness  of  the  mouth  may 
often  be  remedied  for  a  time,  when  no  water  is  at  hand, 
by  taking  a  pebble  into  its  interior,  and  moving  this  from 
suie  to  side.     There  are  certain  substances,  however,  whose 
piesence  in  the  mouth  has  a  special  influence  in  provoking 
an  increased  secretion  of  saliva ;  and  every  one  knows,  too, 
i   that  the  simple  idea  of  savoury  food  will  excite  an  increased 
W,  making  the  ^' mouth  water"  as  it  is  popularly  termed. 
I   These  are  instances  of  the  power  of  the  nervous  system, 
thiofog^  which  such  impressions  are  conveyed,  over  the  act  of 
secretion. 
191.  In  the  case  of  farinaceous  or  starchy  food,  the  admix- 
of  saliva  occasions  the  commencement  of  that  chemical 
in  which  its  digestion  consists,  namely,  its  conversion, 
sugar ;  but  in  general,  the  benefit  derived  from  this  pro- 
of insalivation  is  just  that  which  is  obtained  by  th& 
when  he  bruises  in  a  mortar,  with  a  small  quantity 
laid,  the  substances  he  is  about  to  dissolve  in  a  larger 
of  the  same.     If  the  preliminary  operations  of  masti- 
and  insalivation  be  neglected,  the  stomach  has  to  do  the 
of  the  work  of  preparation,  as  well  as  to  accomplish 
on ;  thus  more  is  thrown  upon  it  than  it  is  adapted 
it  becomes  over-worked,  and  manifests  its  fatigue  by 
able  to  dischaige  even  its  own  proper  duty.     Thus 
itive  function  is  seriously  impaired,  and  the  general 
■becomes  deranged  in  consequence.     A  malady  of  this 
jvery  prevalent  in  the  United  States ;  and  is  almost 
ly  attributed  by  medical  wen,  in  part  at  least,  to  the 
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general  habit  of  very  rapidly  eatii^  or  rather  "  bolting"  flie 
meaU.  There  is  another  eTil  attendant  on  this  practice,— Uat 
much  more  food  is  swallowed  than  is  necessary  to  supply  ih 
wants  of  the  ejBtem  ;  'for  the  sense  of  hnnger  is  not  so  k&3Sj 
■hated  by  food  which  has  not  been  prepared  for  digestion; 
and  thus  the  feeling  of  satiety  is  not  produced,  until  the 
Btomach  has  already  received  a  larger  supply  than  it  is  miSl 
able  to  dispose  o£  Imperfect  mastication  of  the  food  is  tbij 
apt  to  occur,  in  persons  who  are  losing  their  teeth  by  old  age 
or  decay ;  and  where  these  are  not  replaced  by  artificial  means, 
the  next  best  remedy  ia  to  cut  the  food  into  very  small  por- 
tions, before  it  is  taken  into  the  mouth,  and  to  masti(»te  it 
there  as  thoroughly  as  possible. 

De>/titttiton. 

192.  In  the  Mammalis,  the  cavity  of  the  month  is  guarded 

behind  by  a  sort  of  moveable  curtain,  which  b  known  as  to 

weil  of  the  palate  (fig,  107) ;  and  this  hangs  down  daring 

Veil  or  am  palais 


mastication,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  any  of  the  food 
from  passing  backwards.    This  partition,  which  does  not  axisS 
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iA  Birds  and  other  animals  tliat  do  not  masticate  their  food, 
hangs  from  the  arch  and  sides  of  the  palate,  so  as  to  touch 
the  tongue  by  its  lower  border ;  but  it  can  be  lifted  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  give  the  food  free  passage  beneath  it,  into  the 
top  of  the  gullet.  When  mastication  is  completed,  the  food 
is  collected  on  the  back  of  the  tongue  into  a  kind  of  ball ; 
and  this,  beiag  carried  backwards  by  the  action  of  its  muscles, 
presses  against  the  partition  just  mentioned,  and  causes  it  to 
open.  The  food  thus  passes  into  a  sort  of  funnel,  formed  by 
the  expansion  of  the  top  of  the  oesophxigus  or  gullet ;  this 
cavity,  termed  the  pharynx^  communicates  above  with  the 
nostrils,  and  in  front  with  the  larynx,  which  is  at  the  top  of 
the  trachea  or  windpipe*  The  cesophagtis  is  a  long  and  narrow 
tube,  which  descends  horn  the  pharynx  to  the  stomach,  lying 
just  in  front  of  the  vertebral  column,  and  behind  the  heart 
and  lungs.  It  is  surrounded  by  muscular  fibres,  disposed  in 
vanous  ways ;  by  the  action  of  which  the  food  that  has  once 
passed  into  the  pharynx  is  propelled  downwards  to  the 
stomach. 

193.  But  in  order  to  reach  this  tube,  the  alimentary  ball 
must  pass  over  the  glottis  or  aperture  of  the  larynx.  With 
a  view  to  prevent  its  falling-in,  the  larynx  is  drawn,  in  the 
very  act  of  swallowing,  beneath  the  base  of  the  tongue  ;  and 
this  action  presses  doym.  a  little  valve-like  flap,  the  epiglottis, 
upon  the  aperture,  so  as  in  general  effectually  to  prevent  any 
solid  or  fluid  particles  firom  entering  it.  But  it  sometimes 
happens  that^  if  the  breath  be  drawn-in  at  the  moment  ot 
swcdlowing,  a  small  particle  of  the  food,  or  a  drop  of  fluid,  is 
drawn  into  the  glottis ;  and  this  action  (commonly  termed 
"passing  the  wrong  way,")  excites  a  violent  coughing,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  drive  up  the  particle,  and  to  prevent  it 
£fom  finding  its  way  into  the  lower  part  of  the  windpipe.  It 
may  also  happen  that  a  larger  substance  may  slip  backwards, 
by  its  own  weighty  into  the  glottis,  when  there  was  no 
intention  of  swallowing,  and  when  the  larynx  was  conse- 
quently  not  drawn  forwards  beneath  the  tongue.  The  presence 
of  such  a  substance  in  the  windpipe  excites  a  violent  and  fre- 
quently almost  suffocating  cough  (§  342)  ;  the  effect  of  which 
is  sometimes  to  drive  it  up  through  the  glottis,  and  thus  to 
get  rid  of  the  source  of  irritation. 

194.  The  act  of  swallowing  is  itself  involuntary,  and  may 

n2 
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be  even  made  to  take  place  against  the  wilL  This  may  seem 
contrary  to  eveiy  one's  daily  experience ;  but  it  is  nevertheless 
true.  The  movement  by  which  the  food  is  carried  back, 
beneath  the  arch  of  the  palate,  into  the  pharynx,  is  efifectedby 
the  will ;  but  when  the  food  has  arrived  there,  it  is  laid  holdo^ 
as  it  were,  by  the  muscles  of  the  pharynx,  and  is  then  carried 
down  involuntarily.  It  has  several  times  happened,  that  a 
feather,  with  which  the  back  of  the  mouth  was  being  tickled 
to  excite  vomiting,  having  been  introduced  rather  toe  far,  lias 
been  thus  grasped  by  the  pharynx,  and  has  been  swallowed. 
Moreover,  we  cannot  perform  the  act  of  swallowing,  without 
carrying  something  backwards  upon  the  tongue  ;  and  it  is  the 
contact  of  this  something,  even  if  it  be  only  a  little  saliva, 
with  the  membrano  lining  the  pharynx,  that  produces  the 
muscular  movement  in  question. 

195.  This  action  is  one  of  the  kind  now  denominated  nf^ 
(§  430).  It  is  produced  through  the  nervous  system ;  for  if 
the  nerves  supplying  the  part  be  divided,  it  will  not  take 
place.  But  it  does  not  depend  upon  the  Brain ;  for  it  maf 
be  performed  after  the  brain  has  been  removed,  or  when  its 
power  has  been  destroyed  by  a  blow.  It  is  caused  by  the 
conveyance  to  the  top  of  the  Spinal  Cord,  of  the  impression 
made  on  the  lining  of  the  pharynx ;  this  impression,  brought 
thither  through  one  set  of  nerves,  excites  in  the  spinal  coid  a 
motor  impulse ;  which,  being  transmitted  thence  throngh 
another  set  of  nerves,  calls  the  muscles  into  action. 

196.  This  action  is,  therefore,  necessarily  connected  with 
the  impression,  so  long  as  this  portion  of  the  spinal  cord,  and 
the  nerves  proceeding  firom  it,  are  capable  of  performing  their 
fanctions  :  and  it  is  one  of  those  to  which  we  may  give  the 
name  of  instinctive,  to  distinguish  it  from  those  which  are 
effected  by.  an  effort  of  the  Will,  intentionally  directed  to 
accomplish  a  certain  purpose.  It  may  even  take  place  without 
the  animal  being  aware  of  the  contact  of  any  substance  to  he 
swallowed  with  the  lining  of  the  pharynx ;  for  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  when  the  brain  has  been  destroyed,  or 
paralyzed  by  a  blow,  all  sensibility  is  destroyed ;  and  we  have 
also  sufficient  reason  to  consider  it  as  suspended  in  profound 
sleep  or  apoplexy,  in  which  states  swallowing  is  stiU  pe^ 
formed.  In  the  severest  cases  of  apoplexy,  however,  the 
power  of  swallowing  is  lost ;  and  this  is  a  symptom  of  gretl^ 
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iiogei,  aince  it  shows  that  not  the  brain  alone,  bat  the  upper 
part  of  the  spinal  coid,  is  suffering  from  the  pressure ;  and 
that  the  moTements  of  respiiation,  which  depend  upon  a 
similar  action  of  the  nervous  syst^  (§  340),  will  probably 
soon  ceaee,  eo  that  death  must  ensue. 

Dilative  Apparatut. 
197.  The  food,  thus  propelled  downwards  by  the  action  of 
the  muscles  of  ttie  pharynx  and  of  the  cesoj^agiis  (gullet). 


Anndli  of 


BiniU  iDlutine 
Fig.  lOB.-DlsMTiTI  ArrARiTui  or  Ua>. 

irrives,  in  Man  and  the  Mammalia,  at  the  tlomaek;  which  is 
.  iaige  membranous  bag,  placed  across  the  upper  part  of  the 
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Abdcouen  (fig<  108).  The  form  of  tiiis  Btomach.  varies  mucb, 
WWOT^ling  to  the  Qature  of  the  alimeat  to  be  d^ested.  Whei« 
the  food  is  animal  flesh,  which  is  easily  dissolTed,  the  Ertomach 
i*  uuall,  luid  appears  like  a  mere  enlai^nient  of  the  alimeslar; 
tulw;  tliis  is  the  case  in  the  Cat  trite,  for  example.  In  Her- 
bivorous animals,  on  the  conttary,  the  stomach  is  very  large, 
tlie  food  being  delayed  there  a  long  time  on  account  of  to 
diffluulty  with  which  it  is  digested ;  and  the  principal  part  of 
iti  cavity  ia  not  a  simple  enlai^ment  of  the  alimentary  tube, 
liut  a  Im^  or  sac  that  bu^ea  out^  as  it  were,  on  the  left  side  of 
ttiat  canoL  By  the  degree  of  this  bulging,  we  canjui^of 
the  nature  of  the  food  on  which  the  animal  is  destin^  i» 
live.  Thus  in  Man  {fig.  108),  the  large  end  of  the  stomacl, 
nitualed  on  the  left  side  (the  riffht  side  of  the  figure  ae  we 
look  at  it),  is  moderately  developed ;  showing,  as  we  laigbt 
expect  from  the  form  of  his  teeth,  as  well  as  from  his  natnnl 
tastes,  that  he  is  adapted  for  a  diet  in  which  animal  and 
vegetable  food  are  mixed.  In  the  pniely  carnivorous  tribes, 
this  large  end  of  the  stomach  is  almost  deficient ;  whilst  in 
the  herbivorous  races,  it  ia  enopmoualy  developed,  and  somft- 
times  forms  a  distinct  pouch. 


196.  The  most  complex  form  of  the  stomach  among  TAm- 
mats,  is  that  which  we  find  in  the  animala  that  ruminaU  or 
chew  the  cud.  It  possesses,  in  fkit,  no  less  than  four  distjiict 
cavities,  through  all  of  which  the  food  has  to  pass  during  th« 
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procesB  at  digestion.  The  estoinal  appearance  of  the  etomftch 
of  the  Sheep  is  seen  In  fig.  109  ;  and  its  interior  is  displayed 
in  fig.  110.  The  food  of  the  Euntinant  animals  is  not 
chewed  hj  them  before  it  is  fiist  swallowed.  In  their  wild 
state,  they  are  peculiarly  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  their  car- 
nlvoious  enemies,  when  the;  come  down  &om  their  rocky 
heights  to  browse  upon  the  rich  pastures  of  the  yalleye.  n 
they  were  then  obliged  to  masticate  every  mouthful,  they 
would  be  subjected  to  long-continued  danger  at  every  meal ; 
but,  by  the  curious  construction  of  the  digestive  apparatus, 
this  is  spared  to  them ;  for  they  are  enabled  to  swallow  their 
food  as  &Bt  as  tliey  can  crop  it,  and  afterwards  to  return  it  to 
their  months,  so  as  to  masticate  it  at  their  leisure,  when  they 
hare  retreated  to  a  place  of  safety.  The  crude  unmasticated 
food,  which  is  brought.down  by  the  cesophsgos,  first  enters  the 
large  cavity  on  the  left  side,  which  is  commonly  tenned  the 
paaneh.     It  is  there  soaked,  as  it  were,  in  the  fluid  secreted 


by  its  walls ;  and  is  then  transmitted  to  the  second  cavity, 
which,  from  the  sort  of  network  produced  by  the  irregular 
folding  of  its  lining  membrane,  is  called  the  retieulura  or 
honey-eom}>  ttomach.  This  stomach  also  has  a  direct  conuuu- 
nication  with  the  cesophagus,  and  appears  destined  especially 
to  receive  the  fluid  that  is  swallowed ;  for  t^'ii  passes  im- 
mediately into  it,  without  going  into  the  first  stomach  at  all. 
The  folds  of  its  lining  membrane  present  a  la^  surfwe, 
through  which  fluid  may  be  absorbed  into  the  system.      It  is 
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here  that  we  find  the  curious  arrangement  of  water-cells 
stomach  of  the  Camel,  by  which  that  animal  is  enal 
retain  a  supply  of  water  for  several  days.  These  cells 
spond  with  the  little  pits  which  are  seen  in  the  hone^ 
stomach  of  the  Sheep,  but  are  much  deeper,  and  their  ( 
may  be  closed  by  the  action  of  a  set  of  muscidar  fibres 
pass  in  every  direction  round  each,  so  as  to  form  a  ne 
including  these  orifices  in  its  meshes. 

199.  After  the  food  has  been  macerated  in  the  fluids 
first  and  second  stomachs,  it  is  returned  to  the  mou 
a  reversed  peristaltic  action  of  the  oesophagus,  which 
it  up  as  a  succession  of  globular  pellets,  that  are  foru 
compression  in  a  sort  of  mould  at  the  lower  end  of  thi 
phagus.  These  pellets  are  subjected  within  the  moi 
mastication  and  insalivation ;  and  the  food  is  then  rea 
the  real  process  of  digestion.  It  is  this  mastication  wl 
commonly  known  as  the  "  chewing  of  the  cud ; "  an 
animal,  whilst  performing  it,  seems  the  very  picture  of 
enjoyment  When  again  swallowed,  the  food  is  direct 
a  peculiar  valvular  groove  at  the  bottom  of  the  oesop 
into  the  third  stomach,  commonly  termed  the  man 
from  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  its  lining  membi 
arranged.  This  presents  a  number  of  folds,  lying  nearb 
to  one  another,  like  the  leaves  of  a  book,  but  all  direct 
their  free  edges,  towards  the  centre  of  the  tube, — a  i 
fold  intervening  between  each  pair  of  broad  ones.  Th 
has,  therefore,  to  pass  over  a  large  surface,  before  it  can 
the  outlet  of  the  cavity ;  and  this  leads  to  the  fourth  stc 
commonly  termed  the  reed.  This  is  the  seat  of  the  true  di| 
process,  the  gastric  juice  (§  204)  being  formed  here 
and  it  is  from  this  that  the  rennd  is  taken,  which  i^ 
in  making  cheese  to  cause  the  milk  to  coagulate  or  ( 
In>  the  sucking  animal,  the  milk  passes  directly  int 
fourth  stomach,  without  entering  either  the  first  or  i 
stomachs,  and  without  being  delayed  in  the  third,  th* 
of  which  adhere  together  so  as  to  form  a  narrow  und 
tube.  The  paunch  is  at  that  time  comparatively  small, 
of  less  size  than  the  reed;  and  its  dimensions  incres 
soon  as  the  young  animal  begins  to  distend  it  by  swal 
solid  vegetable  matter. 

200    In  the  digestive  apparatus  of  Birds,  we  find 


eidetable  modification  of  fonn,  reauitiiig  &om  the  &ct  that,  aa 
tiieu  animals  do  sot  masticate  their  Ibod,  they  reqniie  some 

lEiophagu 
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f    Olfier  means  of  reducing  it    Thia  meana  ia  prorided  for  them 

I    in  their  atomach.     In  the  tribes  whose  food  ia  of  such  a 

'     Utnre  aa  to  require  being  moistened  before  it  ia  rubbed  down, 

ind  especially  in  thoae  which  feed  upon  grains,  the  oeaophft- 

gus  has  a  poach-like   dilatation,  termed    the  avp  or  craw 

(lif.  Ill) ;  in  this  it  is  retained,  and  exposed  to  the  action 
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of  fluid  secreted  by  its  walls,  just  as  it  is  la  the  paunpk  oi 
Tuminaiit  quadrupeds.  This  crop  is  of  enormous  size  in  so^aie 
of  the  granivorous  (grain-eating)  birds,  such  as  the  Turkey. 
The  second  stomach  (or  ventriculus-fSuccenturicUMs)  is  the  o:iie 
in  which  the  gastric  juice  is  secreted;  but  this  is  seld^::»ni 
large  enough  to  retain  the  food,  which  passes-on  through-  it 
to  the  gizzard,  a  hollow  muscle,  furnished  with  a  hard  teii.<3i- 
nous  lining.  In  the  granivorous  birds  this  is  extremely 
strong  and  thick  ;  and  pieces  of  gravel  are  swallowed  Tby 
them,  which,  being  worked-up  with  the  food  by  the  action-  of 
the  gizzard,  assist  in  its  reduction.  In  the  rapacious  flesh—  or 
fish-eating  birds,  however,  no  such  assistance  is  required,  fclie 
food  being  easy  of  solution;  the  walls  of  their  gizzard ^tie 
thin,  possessing  but  few  tendinoils  fibres;  and  the  three 
cavities  of  the  stomach  are  almost  united  into  one. 

201.  Various  experiments,  have  been  made  to  test  fclie 
mechanical  powers  of  the  gizzard  of  Birds.  Balls  of  gla-fis 
which  they  were  made  to  swallow  with  their  food,  were  soon 
ground  to  powder ;  and  the  points  of  needles  and  of  lancets* 
fixed  in  a  ball  of  lead,  were  blunted  and  broken-off  by  fcbe 
power  of  the  gizzard,  whilst  its  own  internal  coat  did  n-ot 
appear  to  be  in  the  least  injured.  On  the  other  hand  it  lias 
been  ascertained,  that  gredn  enclosed  in  metal  balls  whicl 
protected  it  from  the  mechanical  action  of  the  gizzard,  bii* 
which  were  perforated  so  as  to  afford  the  gastric  fluid  ficee 
access  to  their  contents,  was  not  in  the  least  digested ;  so  tlxat 
the  utility,  and  even  the  necessity  of  this  operation,  become 
evident. 

202.  As  there  are  few  animals,  save  the  Mammalia,  that 
perform  any  proper  masticaton  in  their  mouths,  the  grinding 
down  of  their  food  (where  it  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  require 
it)  must  be  performed  in  the  stomach ;  and  accordingly  ^ 
find  many  tribes,  belonging  to  different  divisions  of  the  amiDa^ 
kingdom,  in  which  a  gizzard,  or  something  analogous  to  it» 
exists.  It  is  possessed  by  almost  all  Cepkalopods,  and  by 
many  of  the  Gasteropods,  In  the  walls  of  the  stomach  of 
some  of  these  last,  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  mineral 
matter  deposited^  intermixed  with  the  hard  tendinous  fibies 
of  which  they  chiefly  consist.  A  powerful  gizzard  is  also 
found  in  many  InsectSy  but  here  it  is  placed  above  the  diges- 
tive stomach  (fig.  112,  c).    The  accompanying  figure  exhibits 
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ilimentaiy  canal  of  a  BeeUe,  &om  its  commenceiueut  to 
tomiDatioB.  At  a  is  seen  die  bead,  beaiing  the  jaws,  &c. ; 
n  this  the  gnllet  passes  straight  backwards,  and  is  dilated 
into  a  crop  at  b,  below 
which  is  the  gizzard,  c  This 
opens  at  ita  lower  Mid  into 
the  true  digestive  stomal 
d;  which  is  surrounded  jby 
an  immenae  mimbcr  of  little 
fiillicUt  or  bags,  by  which 
the  secretion  of  the  gaa,nc 
juice  is  efTected  (§  204). 
Into  the  lower  end  of  this, 
the  long  Tcssels,  e,  open, 
which  constitute  in  Insects 
■  ths  only  rudiment  of  a  liver 
(§  358).  In  many  of  the 
Gnutacea,  the  walls  of  the 
'  stomach  are  :beset  with  le- 
gnlat  rows  of  teeth,  which 
are  moved  by  the  action  of 
_,  ^     ^gy..  J,  powerfiil  muscles.       These 

i^^l  V  ^^^k  \Z^  teeth  are  cast  or  shed  at  the 

«|  Voj?^fc  (QLol  w'l''  t'''°8  '"itl'  tlis   shell. 

^y  ^M||PKvC  I  e  In  the  Whetl-Animalculet, 
the  place  of  the  gizzard  is 
occupied  by  a  curious  pair  of 
jaws,  armed  with  teeth  ;  by 
the  working  of  which,  the 
food  is  effectually  crushed. 
In  the  Bryotoa,  a  gizzard 
exists  between  the  cesopha- 
gus  and  the  true  digestive 
stomach ;  and  the  stomach 
itself  is  surrounded  by  the 
little  follicles  which  secrete 
the  bile,  and  pour  it  into 
that  cavity  (§115). 
03.  In  nnimnlH  which  BubsiBt  exclusively  on  flesh,  how- 
:,  no  BDch  complicated  apparatus  exists.  Thus  in  Serpentt 
34),  the  stomach  is  but  a  slight  dilatation  of  the  alimen- 
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toiy  tube  ;  and  it  ie  not  easy  to  say  where  it  commences  and 
terminates.  In  Spidtri  and  Scorpumt,  too,  which  live  npos 
the  juices  they  Buck  &om  other  animals,  the  alimentary  tube 
is  very  simple ;  and  it  is  scarcely  dilated  into  a  proper  sto- 
mach. And  in  meet  of  the  Badiated  classes,  we  find  the 
stomach  to  possess  only  one  orifice,  through  -wliich  the  nndi- 
geslfld  lesidae  of  the  food  is  cast  out,  as  well  as  fresh  sup- 
plies taken  in.  But  this  stomach  is  not  always  a  simple 
bag ;  thus  in  the  Star-Juk  it  sends  prolongationa  into  the 
rays,  the  use  of  which  is  at  present  un- 
determined. There  are  certain  animals  in 
which  no  digestive  cavity  exists ;  their 
sost^nance  being  derived  either  £com  the 
jnicea  prepared  by  other  animals,  in 
whose  tissues  or  cavities  they  are  im- 
bedded, and  being  introduced  by  absorp- 
tion through  the  whole  surface,  as  is  the 
case  in  the  lower  Entoioa  (fig.  53) ;  or 
&om  particles  which  are  drawn  into  the 
midst  of  the  soft  gelatinous  substance  of 
their  bodies,  and  undei^  a  sort  of  diges 
tion  there,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Hhiio- 
poda  (§  129). 

Gattrie  Digation  : — Ohymification. 
304.  The   food  which  has  been  re- 
duced in  the  mouth  by  the  action  of  Uie 
teeth,  or  in  the  stomach  itself  by  the 
movement  of  its  own  tendinous  w^ls,  is 
prepared  for  the  real  process  of  digettion; 
by  which  it  is  converted  into  a  fluid, 
and  thus  made  fit  t«  be  truly  received 
^     ^,^     „.        into  the  system,  by  being  absorbed  into 
"^"■""^^"^"^      its  vessels.     The    chief    agent   in  the 
d^estive  process  is  a  fluid  termed  the 
a*>TW?F'''iici«».      3<ifl-rie  jaice,  which  is  secreted  or  aepa- 
••  tea  In  i>>HiieBi  Keiion  rated  from  the  blood  by  a  vast  number 
SJJS'd"™™"'^'!^'  °^  ^^'^^  '^'^  "^  follicles  (fig.  113),  im- 
twoiiy  diimcun  it  a.      bedded  in  the  walls  of    the   stomach. 
When  the  cavity  is  empty,  this  fluid  is  secreted  in  very  small 
quantities ;  but,  like  the  salivary  secretion,  it  is  poured  out 


^^ 
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in  abxuidaiice  when  the  lining  membrane  is  stimulated  by 
the  contact  of  food,  especially  solid  food.  Only  a  limited 
quantity  is  secreted  at  any  one  time ;  and  this  quantity  is 
just  that  which  is  sufficient  to  dissolve  food  enough  for  the 
supply  of  the  natural  wants  of  the  system.  The  contact  of 
any  solid  substances  with  the  interior  of  the  stomach,  is  suffi- 
cient to  produce  a  flow  of  this  fluid  into  its  cavity ;  but  the 
secretion  soon  ceases  if  the  substance  be  not  of  an  alimentary 
nature. 

205.  The  sense  of  hunger  appears  due  to  the  distension  of 
the  blood-vessels  of  the  stomach,  which  takes  place  in  pre- 
paration for  the  secretion  of  the  gastric  fluid.  This  deter- 
mination of  blood  towards  the  stomach  seems  to  occur  when- 
ever the  body  needs  a  &esh  supply  of  nourishment ;  and  it 
ceases  as  soon  as  a  sufficient  amount  of  gastric  fluid  has  been 
drawn  ofEl  Hence  it  is,  that  hunger  is  relieved  by  eating ; 
and  hence  it  is,  also,  that  hunger  is  for  a  time  relieved  by 
taking  solid  substances  into  the  stomach,  even  though  they 
contain  no  nourishing  matter.  It  is  from  having  experienced 
this,  that  savage  nations  are  in  the  habit  of  mixing  indiges- 
tible solid  matter  with  the  fluids  that  sometimes  constitute 
their  principal  articles  of  food.  Thus  the  Kamschatdales  mix 
earth  or  saw-dust  with  the  train-oil  on  which  alone  they  are 
j&equently  reduced  to  live ;  and  the  Veddahs,  or  wild  hunters 
of  Ceylon,  mix  the  pounded  fibres  of  soft  or  decayed  wood 
with  ^e  honey  on  which  they  feed  when  meat  is  not  to  be 
had.  One  of  them  being  asked  the  reason  of  the  practice, 
replied,  "  I  cannot  tell  you,  but  I  know  that  the  belly  must 
be  filled.*'  It  has  been  found  by  experiment,  that  soups  and 
other  forms  of  liquid  aliment  are  not  alone  fit  for  the  support 
of  the  system,  even  though  they  may  contain  a  large  amount 
of  nutritious  matter ;  and  the  medical  man  well  knows,  that 
many  persons  have  stomachs  too  weak  and  irritable  to  retain 
"  slops"  (as  they  are  commonly  termed),  who  can  yet  digest 
solid  food  of  a  simple  kind.  All  these  instances  show,  that 
the  contact  of  a  solid  substance  with  the  walls  of  the  stomach, 
is  the  proper  stimulus  or  excitement  to  the  secretion  of  the 
gastric  fluid. 

206.  This  fluid,  when  poured  upon  the  food,  is  thoroughly 
xnixed-up  with  it  by  a  peculiar  movement  of  the  walls  of  the 
stomach,  which  is  continually  bringing  &esh  portions  of  the 
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alunentaiy  mass  into  contact  with  its  sides,  so  that  the  whole 
is  after  a  time  equally 'exposed  to  the  infLaence  of  the  gastric 
secretion  K  this  movement  were  not  to  take  place,  only  the 
outside  of  the  mass  would  he  digested,  and  the  central  portion 
would  remain  hut  Uttle  affected. 

207.  The  nature  of  the  gastric  fluid,  and  the  mode  of  its 
operation  upon  the  food,  have  heen  studied  hy  withdrawing 
a  portion  of  it  from  the  stomach,  and  hy  ohserving  its  pro- 
perties and  actions  out  of  the  hody.  A  sufficient  quantity 
for  this  purpose  cannot  he  easily  procured  Spallanzani,  an 
Italian  physiologist  of  the  last  century,  Contrived  to  obtain 
it,  by  causing  birds  and  other  auiTnalfl  to  swallow  sponges  to 
which  pieces  of  thread  were  attached  ;  these,  when  they  had 
remained  long  enough  in  the  stomach  to  cause  a  secretion  of 
the  gastric  juice,  were  drawn  up  again ;  and  the  fluid  they 
had  absorbed  was  pressed  out  into  vessels,  in  which  its  pro- 
perties cbuld  be  examined.  More  recently,  however,  an 
advantageous  opportunity  has  presented  itself  for  obtaining 
supplies  of  gastric  fluid  in  a  less  objectionable  manner.  A 
young  man,  named  Alexis  St.  Martin,  received  a  very  severe 
wound  in  his  left  side,  by  the  bursting  of  a  gun ;  and  al- 
though this  wound  laid  open  the  cavity  of  his  stomach,  he 
recovered  his  health  completely,  and  subsequently  married 
and  had  a  family^  There  remained,  however,  an  aperture  in 
his  stomach,  which  would  not  close  up ;  and  through  this 
orifice,  which  was  usually  covered  by  a  bandage,  the  contents 
of  the  stomach  could  be  drawn  out.  The  gastric  juice  was 
obtained  by  introducing  an  India-rubber  tube  into  the  sto- 
mach when  it  was  empty,  and  by  moving  it  about  within  the 
cavity  ;  the  contact  of  the  tube  then  excited  the  follicles  to 
secretion  (on  the  principle  already  mentioned,  §  204);  and 
the  fluid  thus  pourod  into  the  stomach  was  drawn  off  throngh 
the  tube. 

208.  The  Gastric  Juice  is  very  like  saliva  in  its  appearance, 
but  it  is  distinctly  acid  to  the  taste ;  and  it  is  found,  hy 
chemical  examination,  to  contain  a  considerable  quantity  of 
muriatic  acid  *  in  an  uncombined  state.  Besides  this,  it  con* 
tains  a  considerable  quantity  of  a  peculiar  animal  substance 
which  seems  like  altered  albumen,  and  which  has  been  desig- 
nated pepsin;  as  well  as  other  ingredients  of  less  importance 

*  Muriatic  acid  is  commonly  known  as  spirii  of$ali. 
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This  fluid  possesses  tlie  power  of  dissolving  albuminous  sub- 
stances of  various  kinds,  when  these  are  submitted  to  its 
action  at  the  constant  temperature  of  100*  (which  is  about 
that  of  the  stomach),  and  are  frequently  shaken-up  with  it. 
The  solution  appears  to  be  in  all  respects  as  perfect  as  that 
which  naturally  takes  place  in  the  stomach,  but  requires  a 
longer  time.   It  does  not  seem,  however,  that  the  gastric  juice 
has  a  special  solvent  power  for  any  other  than  albuminous 
substances.     Gelatinous  and  saccharine  matters  are  taken-up 
by  it,  as  by  othet  watery  fluids;   but  neither  starchy  nor 
oleaginous  substances  undergo  any  other  change  by  its  action, 
than  consists  in  the  separation  of  their  particles  by  the  solu- 
tion of  the  membranes  and  fibres  which  held  them  together. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  what  is  true  of  artificial 
is  true  of  natural  digestion ;  and  that  so  far  jfrom  the  whole 
operation  being  performed  in  the  stomach,  as  was  formerly 
supposed,  gastric  digestion  is  limited  to  the  solution  of  the 
albuminous,  gelatinous,  and  saccharine  constituents  of  the 
food 

209.  With  regard  to  the  precise  mode  in  which  the  gastric 
fluid  acts  in  dissolving  albuminous  substances,  there  is  yet 
some  uncertainty ;  although  there  can  be  no  longer  any  rea- 
sonable doubt,  that  the  operation  is  of  a  purely  chemical 
nature.  An  artificial  gastric  fluid,  capable  of  effecting  all 
that  can  be  done  by  that  which  is  secreted  in  the  living 
stomach,  may  be  made,  by  macerating  (or  soaking)  a  portion 
of  the  membrane  lining  the  stomach  of  a  pig,  or  of  the  fourth 
stomach  of  a  calf  (even  after  it  has  been  washed  and  dried) 
in  water,  which  dissolves  a  portion  of  the  pepsin ;  and  by 
then  acidulating  this  solution  with  muriatic  or  acetic  acid. 
It  has  been  proved  that  both  the  acid  and  the  pepsin  are 
essential  to  the  process  of  solution  ;  for  the  acidulated  fluid 
'Without  the  animal-matter  acts  extremely  slowly  upon  pieces 
of  meat,  hard-boiled  egg,  &c.,  submitted  to  it ;  and  water  in 
which  the  stomach  has  been  macerated,  but  which  contains 
no  acid,  will  not  act'  at  alL  But  the  acidulated  water  alone 
will  readily  dissolve  the  substances  just  mentioned,  at  a  higher 
temperature;  and  thus  it  appears  that  the  acid  is  the  real  sol- 
rent  ;  and  that  the  pepsin  has  for  its  office  to  produce  some 
change  in  the  albuminous  substances,  by  which  they  are  more 
readily  dissolved     The  recent  inquiries  of  liebig  and  other 
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Chemists,  render  it  probable  that  this  change  is  of  the  hatoro 
of.  fermentation. 

210.  It  is  a  fact  of  great  practical  importance,  .that  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  the  gastric  fluid  can  act  only  upon  a  limited 
amount  of  alimentary  matter  ;  so  that)  if  more  food  be  taken 
into  the  stomach  than  the  gastric  fluid  can  dissolve,  it  remains 
there  undigested.     Now  it  has  been  already  mentioned,  that 
the  quantity  of  the  gastric  fluid  secreted  at  any  one  time,  is 
proportional,  not  to  the  amount  of  food  in  the  stomach,  but 
to  the  wants  of  the  system  ;  so  that,  if  more  food  be  swal- 
lowed than  is  required  to  repair  the  waste  of  the  body,  it 
lies  for  some  time  unchanged  in  the  stomach,  and  becomes  a 
source  of  irritation  which  prevents  the  due  discharge  of  its 
functions  ;  and  the  evil  goes  on  increasing  with  every  addi- 
tion to  the  contents  of  the  cavity.     This  may  not  be  fdX  by 
the  individual  at  the  time  ;  but  it  leaves  permanent  effect^ 
which  manifest  themselves  sooner  or  later  in  derangement  of 
the  general  healtlu     The.  habit  of  taking  more  food  than  is 
really  necessary,  and  of  irritating  the  stomach  by  stimulatii^ 
substances  or  fluids  (such  as  pepper,  mustard,  spirits,  &c.),  is 

a  fertile  source  of  disease.  The  injurious  effects  of  these  are 
manifested  by  the  thirst  which  is  the  consequence  of  their 
use,  and  which  is  a  call  (as  it  were)  on  the  part  of  the  stomach, 
to  prevent  their  irritating  action  by  diluting  them  with  water. 

211.  By  the  solution  of  its  albuminous  portion,  and  the 
separation  of  its  other  component  particles,  the  food  is  re- 
duced in  the  stomach  to  a  kind  of  pulp,  which  is  termed 
chyiM,    The  consistence  of  this  will  of  course  vary  a<icoid- 
ing  to  the  nature  of  the  food,  and  the  quantity  of  fluid  in  the 
stomach ;  but  in  general  it  is  grayish^  semi-fluid,  and  uniform 
throughout.    When  the  food  has  been  of  a  rich  character,  the 
aspect  of  the  chyme  resembles  that  of  cream ;  but  when  the 
food  has  consisted  of  farinaceous  substances -(ride,  potatoes, 
&c.),  the  chyme  is  more  like  grueL     At  the  point  where  the 
stomach  opens  into  the  intestinal  canal,  which  is  called  the 
pt/lorus,  there  is  a  kind  of  valve,  which  permits  the  chyme 
to  pass  as  fast  as  it  is  formed,  but  closes  against  the  portions 
of  the  food  which  are  yet  soUd  and  undigested ;  and  thus  the 
chyme  escapes  from  the  stomach  in  successive  waves,  slowly 
at  first,  but  afterwards  more  rapidly,  as  the  digestive  process 
apprpaches  its  completion 
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Intestinal  ^Digestion;  Chylifleaiion^ 

212.  The  process  of  digestion  is  by  no  means  completed  in 
the  stomach ;  for  much  of  the  matter  which  escapes  from  it 
in  the  chyme,  is  destined  to  undergo  a  further  change  whilst 
passing  IJirough  the  intestinal  canal ;  especially  in  the  her- 
bivorous tribes,  whose  food,  being  less  digestible  than  that  of 
the  carnivorous  races,  requires  to  be  longer  delayed  in  the 
intestinal  canal,  in  order  that  it  may  yield  up  its  nutritious 
portion.  Hence  we  find  this  canal  of  enormous  extent  in, 
most  aniTnals  whose  food  is  vegetable,  being  in  the  Sheep, 
about  twenty-eight  times  the  length  of  the  body ;  in  the 
purely  carnivorous  animals,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  compara- 
tively short,  being  in  the  lion  only  about  three  times  the 
length  of  the  body,  wl^ile  in  the  Serpent  it  runs  almost 
straight  from  one  extremity  to  the  other ;  and  in  animals 
which  live  on  a  mixed  diet,  it  is  of  medium  length,  being 
in  Man  about  six  times  as  long  as  Ms  body.  The  intes- 
tinal tube  is  usually  distinguished  into  the  small  and  the 
large  intestine  ;  of  which  the  small  is  the  first  portion,  and 
the  large  the  second.  The  former,  as  shown  in  fig.  108,  is 
disposed  in  a  convoluted  or  twisted  manner,  so  that  a  great, 
extent  of  it  may  be  packed  within  a  small  compass ;  it 
usually  forms  about  three-fourths  of  the  whole  length  of  the 
canal  It  is  held  in  its  place  by  a  serous  membrane  termed 
the  perUonetm,  which  forms  an  immense  number  of  folds 
that  suspend  it  (as  it  were)  from  the  vertebral  column ;  but 
these  stiU  allow  it  a  considerable  power  of  movement 

213.  Soon  after  passing  from  iSie  stomach  into  .the  intes- 
tinal canal,  the  food  is  mingled  with  three  secretions,  which 
have  an  important  influence  on  the .  changes  it  is  farther  to 
undergo ;  these  are  the  Bile,  the  Pancreatic  fluid,  and  the  In- 
testinal juice.  The  two  former  are  prepared  by  two  large  glan- 
dular masses,  the  liver  and  the  Pancreas  (or  sweetbread), 
which,  in  all  the  higher  animals,  are  completely  detached 
from  the  alimentary  canal,  and  send  their  secretions  into  it 
through  special  ducts ;  the  latter,  Uke  the  gastric  juice,  is 
formed  in  little  follicles  lodged  in  the  wall  of  the  canal  itself 
The  peculiar  matter  which  forms  the  chief  sohd  constituent  of 
bile,  is  essentially  a  soap  formed  by  the  union  of  two  resinoid 
acids,  with  soda  as  a  base  *(§  364).    The  composition  of  t^e 
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pancreatic  fluid  closely  coiresponds  with  that  of  saliva^  whici 
it  much  resembles  in  appearance.     The  intestinal  juice,  Iik( 
the  gastric,  is  a  nearly  colourless,  somewhat  viscid  fluid,  con- 
taining an  organic  compound  not  fSar  removed  from  albumen; 
but  it  differs  from  the  gastric  juice  in  being  alkaline  instead 
of  acid.     The  relative  offices  of  these  three  fluids  have  not 
yet  been  determined  with  certainty ;  but  there  appears  good 
reason  to  beheve :  (1)  that  the  bile,  by  its  alkalinity,  neutrsdizes 
the  acidity  which  the  chyme  derives  from  the  gastric  juice, 
and  that  this  neutralization  favours  the  metamorphosis  of 
starch  into  sugar,  which  has  been  almost  suspended  in  the 
stomach ;  (2)  that  the  bile  aids  the  pancreatic  fluid  in  re- 
ducing the  oleaginous  particles  to  the  condition  of  an  emid- 
gion,  that  is,  in  bringing  them  into  a  state  of  very  minute 
division,  in  which  they  remain  suspended  in  the  albuminous 
solution ;  (3)  that  the  pancreatic  fluid  aids  the  salivaiy  mat- 
ter which  was  swallowed  with  the  food,  in  the  transforma- 
tion of  starch  into  sugar ;  (4)  that  the  intestinal  juice  has  a 
solvent  power  for  albuminous  substances  which  is  scarcely 
inferior  to  that  of  the  gastric  juice,  with  a  power  of  converting 
starch  into  sugar  which  is  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  saliva 
or  pancreatic  fluid.    The  fluid  of  the  Small  Intestine,  com- 
pounded of  the  salivary,  gastric,  intestinal,  biliary,  and  pan- 
creatic secretions,  appears  to  possess  a  far  greater  digestive 
power  than  that  of  i^e  stomach,  being  capable  of  dissolTiu& 
or  at  any  rate  of  reducing  to  an  absorbable  condition,  nutri- 
tious substances  of  every  clasa     This  process  goes  on  during 
the  passage  of  the  alimentary  mass  along  the  small  intesr 
tine  j  and  the  nutritious  materiab  are  progressively  with- 
drawn by  absorption,  partiy  into  the  blood-vessels,  which 
appear  to  receive  whatever  are  in  a  state  of  perfect  solutiou 
(§  218),  and  partly  into  the  lacteal  absorbents,  which  take  up 
nothing  but  that  peculiar  emulsion  of  albumen  and  £itty  matt^ 
which  is  termed  chyle  (§  222). 

214.  At  the  extremity  of  the  Small  Intestine,  there  is  a 
kind  of  pouch,  called  the  ccecum;  which  in  some  animals 
seems  almost  like  a  second  stomach,  and  which  is  famished 
with  one  or  more  little  appendages,  termed  coeca*  This  is  very 
small  in  Man,  and  does  not  seem  to  perform  any  important 

*  The  word  ccecum  is  uaed  in  An»toiny  to  denote  a  tube  closed  at  one 
extremity. 
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fimction ;  bat  in  most  kerbivoToiui  animals  it  is  laiger  (as 
in  the  Monkey,  fig.  30)  ;  and  it  is  foniid  to  secrete  an  acid 
fluid,  which  resembles  the  gastnc  jnice,  and  which  may  have 
for  its  office  to  perform  a  second  digestion  upon  the  sub- 
stances which  have  escaped  the  first  These  coeca  are  some- 
times yery  lai^  in  the  intestinal  canal  of  Birds  (fig.  111). — 
From  the  coecum,  the  Large  Intestine  ascends  as  high  as  the 
liver,  crosses  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen,  and  then 
descends  again,  as  shown  in  fig.  108  ;  this  portion  is  termed 
the  colon  ;  and  it  terminates  in  the  rectum,  which  forms  the 
extremity  of  the  intestinal  tube. 

215.  The  alimentary  mass  is  propelled  along  the  first  part 
of  ^  intestinal  canal, — and  the  residue  left  after  the  absorp 
tion  of  the  nutritiye  materials  is  carried  along  the  continua- 
tion of  it, — by  the  contraction  of  its  muscular  coat,  producing 
what  is  termed  the  peristaUic  motion  of  the  bowels.  The  fibres 
of  this  muscular  coat  are  chiefly  arranged  in  a  ring-like 
manner  around  the  tube ;  .so  that,  when  they  contract,  they 
narrow  the  diameter  of  the  tube.     They  are  stimulated  to 
contract  by  the  contact  of  the  solid  or  liquid  matter  passing 
through  it  (Chap,  xii.) ;  and  their  contraction  forces  this  matter 
.onwards,  into  the  succeeding  portion  of  the  tube.     This  con- 
tracts in  its  turn,  so  as  to  propel  its  contents  further ;  and  thus 
the  mass  is  gradually  driven  £rom  one  extremity  of  the  canal 
to  the  other.     The  peristaltic  movem^it  does  not  seem  to 
depend  (as  do  the  contractions  of  the  muscles  concerned  in 
swallowing,  §  195)  upon  the  nervous  system ;  lor  it  will  take 
place  after  the  intestinal  tube  has  been  completely  separated 
^m  the  principal  nervous  centres  ;  and  also  after  the  death 
of  the  animal,  if  IMs  have  been  paroduced  by  a  sudden  cause. 
Thus,  if  a  Eabbit  be  k^ed  by  a  smart  blow  at  the  top  of  the 
neck,  and  the  abdomen  be  immeiMately  opened,  the  peristaltic 
movement  will  be  se«n  in  vigorodis  action,  especially  if  the 
animal  have  eaten  a  full  meai  an  hour  or  two  previously. 

Defecation, 

216.  In  passing  through  the  large  intestine,  the  undigested 
lesidue  is  still  moro  completely  deprived  of  the  nuMtive 
matter  it  may  contain ;  and  its  fluid  portion  is  absorbed,  so 
that  it  becomes  more  solid.  It  is  allowed  to  accumulate  in  the 
nctum,  until  its  bulk  occasions  inconvenient  pressure  upon 
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the  sanoniiduig  parts ;  and  it  u  kept-iu  by  a  circular  mtiscla 
or  ^incter,  which  surrounda  the  outlet  of  the  aliiaentaiy 
canal  But  when,  the  accnmolation  has  taken  place  beyond 
this  amonnt,  it  excites  a  reflex  action  (§  195)  in  the  mnsclea 
that  surround  the  abdomen;  and  these  make  pteBsore  suf- 
ficient to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the  sphinoter,  and  to 
force  out  the  contents  of  the  rectum. 

AbtorptUin  of  NtUnUvt  MateruU, 
317.  We  have  only  now  to  inquire  into  the  mode,  by  which 
the  nutritiTO  matter  e^itracted  from  the  food  is  taken-up  irora 
the  alimentaiy  canal  and  applied  to  the  natritiou  of  the  body. 
In  allTertebrated  uniimilii,  theie  exists  a  special  set  of  vessels 
termed  Ahaoi-beiUt;   of  which  those  forming  one  division, 


known  as  Laetealt,  £rom  tlie  milk-like  character  of  their  con>' 
tents,  Di^inate  in  the  nnmbeiless  villi  or  minute  piojectionB 
with  which  the  mucous  membrane  that  lines  the  small  intee- 
tine  is  covered  (§  41).    During  the  act  of  digestion,  tho 
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epiiheliiun-cells,  which  clothe  the  extremity  of  each  villus 
(Ig.  9),  hecome  distended  with  an  opalescent  fluid,  the  chyle 
(§  222),  which  they  select  from  the  contents  of  the  small 
intestine;  and  this  is  subsequently  given  up  by  them  to  a 
lacteal  tube,  which,  without  any  open  moutl^  commences  in 
the  midst  of  each  villus.  The  vessels  which  thus  originate, 
unite  into  minute  trunks,  and  these  again  into  larger  ones ;  and 
these  pass  between  the  two  layers  of  the  vMsentery  (or  fold  of 
peritoneum  by  which  the  intestines  are  suspended,  §  212) 
towards  the  lower  part  of  the  spinal  column :  where  they 
dehver  their  contents  into  a  sort  of  reservoir,  which  thus 
becomes  the  receptacle  for  all  the  chyle  that  has  been  collected 
£rom  the  alimentary  canal  (flg.  114).  In  traversing  the  me- 
sentery, the  lacteals  of  the  higher  a-nimAlfl  pass  through  Httle 
knot-like  bodies  of  a  peculiar  nature,  which  are  called  mesen- 
teric glands.  These  appear  to  afford  the  means  for  the  per- 
fonnance,  within  a  more  concentrated  space,  of  the  assimi- 
lating action  which  is  carried  on  during  the  passage  of  the 
chyle  through  the  lacteal  system ;  for  in  Eeptiles,  in  which 
these  glands  do  not  exist,  the  absorbent  vessels  are  much 
more  extended  and  spread  out  than  they  are  in  Birds  and 
Mammals. 

218.  ISTear  the  surface  of  each  of  these  villi,  moreover,  lies 

a  minute  network  of  Blood-vessels;  and  there  is  now  no 

longer  any  doubt  that  these  receive,  by  simple  imbibition,* 

*ny  substances,  whether  alimentary  or  otherwise,  which  exist 

in  a  state  of  perfect  solution  in  the  contents  of  the  intestinal 

<5anaL     For  a  great  variety  of  such  substances  have  been 

detected,  by  chemical  analysis,  in  the  blood  which  is  returned 

fenn  the  walls  of  the  intestines  by  the  mesenteric  veins ; 

^Hlst  it  is  seldom  that  anything  is  found  in  the  lacteals, 

8ave  the  proper  constituents  of  chyle.     It  is  through  this 

channel  that  poisonous  substances  are  taken  into  the  circula- 

^on;  and  these  may  be  absorbed  from   the  walls   of  the 

stomach  (on  which  there  are  no  villi  or  lacteals),  without  ever 

passing  from  it  into  the  intestinal  tube.     Hence  it  is  a  great 

*  That  tendency— called  Endoimoae'-winch.  thinner  liquids  have  to 
Ittss-towards  and  mix-with  such  as  are  more  viscid,  even  through  an 
iotenrening  membrane,  seems  to  be  the  physical  cause  (as  experi- 
ment indicates)  of  this  imbibition ;  which  is  greatly  promoted  by  the 
iDOTement  of  blood  in  the  Tesaels. 
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xnistake  to  characterise  tbe  lacte&ls  (witk  tlie  lymphatios)  n 
Absorbents  in  any  exclusiye  sense ;  the  fact  being  that  their 
function  is  limited  to  a  special  selectiye  absorption,  whilst 
the  more  general  action  is  performed  by  the  blood-yessek 

219.  But  the  reservoir  above-mentioned  receiyes,  not  only 
the  lacUal  vessels  that  bring  nutritious  matter  fiom  the  intes- 
tinal tube,  but  also  lymphatic^  which  are  absorbent  vessels 
of  similar  character,  that  originate  in  every  part  of  the  bodj. 
These,  also,  pass  through  a  set  of  (so-called)  glands,  in  their 
way  towards  this  receptacle ;  and  the  structure  of  tiiese  glands, 

of  which  many  are  seated  in  the  neck,  some  in  the  ann-pi^  ^ 
others  in  the  groin,  &a,  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  the  , 
mesenteric  glands.  The  fluid  they  convey,  which  resembles  .^ 
very  dUute  liquor  sanguinis  (§  229)^  seems  evidently  destined  j 
to  be  again  applied  to  the  purposes  of  nutrition.  There  is  .| 
some  obscurity  as  to  its  source ;  but  it  seems  probable  that  | 
it  may  partly  consist  of  the  residual  fluid,  which,  haying  I 
escaped  isoin  the  blood-vessels  into  the  tissues,  and  having  | 
furnished  the  latter  with  the  materials  of  their  nutrition,  is  t 
now  to  be  returned  to  the  former ;  and  partly  of  those  par-  | 
tides  of  the  body,  which,  though  they  have  lost  their  vitidity  ? 
in  the  course  of  the  change  it  \a  continually  undergoing;  | 
have  not  undergone  a  degree  of  decay  that  unflts  them  for  | 
setving,  like  the  dead  bodies  of  other  auimals,  as  a  material 
for  reconstruction  by  the  organizing  process.  The  lymphatics, 
being  copiously  distributed  in  the  true  Skin,  absorb  substances 
which  are  introduced  into  its  tissue ;  and  if  these  substances 
be  of  an  irritating  nature,  they  may  occasion  an  inflammatory 
action  in  the  absorbents  and  their  glands.  Thus  when  poisoned 
wounds  in  the  hand  have  been  received,  as  in  opening  the 
bodies  of  men  or  animals  that  have  died  of  particular  diseases, 
the  effect  is  usually  manifested  at  first  by  heat  and  pain  in  the 
arm,  along  which  the  inflamed  absorbents  can  be  traced  as 
hard  cords ;  and  the  glands  in  the  arm-pit  swell  and  become 
tender. 

220.  The  lymphatics  do  not  appear  destined,  however,  to 
absorb  from  the  mirface  of  the  skin ;  this  function  being  per- 
formed by  the  blood-vessels  which  are  distributed  abundantly 
in  its  substance.  It  is  a  fact  now  well  established,  that  when 
the  quantity  of  fluid  in  the  body  has  been  greatly  reduced, 
absorption  of  water  through  the  skin  may  take  place  to  a 
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iali ;  and  it  was  calculated  by  Dr.  Cmrid,  that  from  one 
I  pints  of  fluid  must  have  been  daily  absorbed  thiongb. 
in.  The  patient's  thiist^  which  had  been  very  trouble- 
previously  to  the  adoption  of  this  plan,  was  removed  by 
kth,  in  which  he  experienced  the  most  refreshing  sensa- 
~-It  is  well  known  that  shipwrecked  sailors  and  otibers, 
ire  suffering  from  thirst  owing  to  l^e  want  of  fresh 
find  it  greatly  alleviated,  or  altogether  relieved,  by 
Lg  their  clothes  into  the  sea,  and  putting  them  on  whilst 
ret 

.  From  the  receptacle  into  which  ihB  chyle,  and  a  ccm- 
ble  proportion  of  the  contents  of  the  lymphatics,  are 
red,  a  tube  passes  upwards  in  front  of  the  spine  (fig. 
;  and  this  tube,  called  the  Tharaeie  Ducty  conveys  these 
ious  fluids  to  the  point  where  they  are  to  be  delivered 
he  current  of  blood.  This  delivery  takes  place  at  the 
where*  two  great  veins  unite, — a  point  at  which  there  is 
esistance  than  in  any  other  part  of  their  walls.  These 
are  the  Jugular,  which  brings  the  blood  from  the  neck, 
\ie  Subclavian,  which  conveys  it  from  the  arm,  of  the 
side  (fig.  122) ;  on  l^e  left  side  there  is  a  smaller  ducty 
L  receives  some  of  the  lymphatics  of  the  left  side,  and 
;  into  the  blood-vessels  at  a  corresponding  point  between 
ft  jugular  and  subclavian  veins. 

Scmguificaticn, 

2.  The  Chyle  of  Yertebratcid  animals,  as  taken-up  by  the 
Is,  may  be  regarded  as  blood  in  an  early  stage  of  its 
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tiiiongh  the  glanda,  it  is  entiielj  destitute  of  that  power  of 
spontaneously  coagulating,  or  clotting,  which  is  so  remarkable 
in  blood :  and  when  examined  with  a  microscope,  it  is  seen 
to  present  a  number  of  oily  globules  of  various  sizes ;  together 
with  an  immense  number  of  very  minute  particles  or  mole- 
cules, which  also  seem  of  a  fatty  nature ;  and  to  these  hsi, 
whose  diameter  is  between  l-24,OOOth  and  l-36,000th  of  an 
inch,  the  milky  whiteness  which  characterises  chyle  appears 
principally  due.  But  the  chyle  drawn  from  the  lacteals,  after 
they  have  passed  through  the  mesenteric  glands,  possesses  the 
power  of  coagulating  sUghtly ;  hence  it  would  seem  that  some 
of  its  albumen  has  undergone  a  transformation  into  fibrin 
(§  17).  At  the  same  time,  a  great  increase  is  observed  in 
the  number  of  certain  floating  corpuscles,  which  are  occa- 
sionally to  be  noticed  in  the  first  chyle,  but  which  are  very 
abundant  in  the  fluid  drawn  from  tiixe  glands  and  from  the 
lacteals  that  have  passed  through  them ;  of  these,  which  bear 
a  strong  resemblance  to  the  colourless  corpuscles  of  the  blood 
(§  234),  the  average  diameter  is  about  1 -4,600th  of  an  inch.— 
By  the  time  that  the  chyle  reaches  the  central  receptacle,  its 
power  of  coagulating  has  still  further  increased ;  so  that  its 
resemblance  to  blood,  except  in  regard  to  colour,  is  much 
stronger.  The  proportion  of  flbnn  and  albumen  which  it 
contauis,  is  much  greater  than  that  which  existed  in  the  first 
chyle,  whilst  the  amount  of  oily  matter  is  less. 

223.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  change  which  the 
chyle  undergoes  in  its  passage  through  the  lacteals,  is  partly 
due  to  the  influence  of  the  living  walls  of  these  vessels  upon 
the  fluid  in  contact  with  them,  and  partly  to  that  of  the 
colourless  corpuscles  which  float  in  the  fluid,  and  which  form 
the  principal  constituents  of  the  absorbent  glands.  The  whole 
apparatus,  indeed,  may  be  looked  upon  as  one  great  Assimi- 
lating Gland,  having  for  its  function  to  make  blood  out  of 
crude  nutriment ;  provided-for  in  the  higher  Yertebrata  by  the 
convolution  of  the  lacteals  in  the  mesenteric  glands,  and  in  the 
lower,  by  the  simple  extension  of  the  vessels  themselves.  It  is 
probable  that,  by  being  brought  into  very  close  neighbourhood 
with  the  blood  in  these  glands,  the  chyle  may  be  made  to 
undergo  some  farther  change ;  although,  as  each  fluid  is  con- 
tained in  its  own  tubes,  which  do  not  communicate^  there  caa 
be  no  proper  inteitiuxtuie. 
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224.  Theie  are  certain  glandular  bodies,  disposed  in  yarious 
parts  of  the  system,  which  seem  to  discharge  a  similar  office ; 
intlidrawing  the  raw  material  (so  to  speak)  from  the  general 
carrent  of  the  circuJationy  and  returning  it  again  in  a  state  of 
higher  elaboration.  Such  are  the  Spleen,  l^e  Thyroid  and 
Thymus  glands,  and  the  Supra-Eenal  capsules.  Besides  these, 
the  liver  probably  exerts  an  assimilating  action  upon  the  crude 
materials  which  are  made  to  pass  through  its  substance,  almost 
immediately  after  having  been  received  into  the  blood-current, 
and  before  they  are  allowed  to  pass  into  the  general  circula- 
tion; the  whole  of  the  blood  returned  by  the  gastric  and 
mesenteric  veins  from  the  waUs  of  the  alimentary  canal,  being 
Exmveyed  through  the  liver  by  the  portal  system,  in  its  way  to 
the  heart  (§  267). 

225.  In  the  Invertebrated  animals,  neither  lacteals  nor 
lymphatics  exist;  and  the  blood-vessels,  whose  absorbent 
[)owers  are  to  a  cei'tain  extent  restricted  in  the  higher  animals, 
iave  to  perform  the  functions  of  these.  There  are  animals, 
lowever,  which  are  destitute  not  only  of  lacteal  and  lymphatic 
ressels,  but  even  of  blood-vessels;  and  in  these,  as  in  the 
I^Uular  Plants,  there  is  but  little  transmission  of  fluid  from  one 
>art  of  the  body  to  the  other ;  for  every  portion,  both  of  the 
ntemal  surfetce  (or  lining  of  the  stomach),  and  of  the  external 
^xdace  which  is  bathed  in  the  surrounding  fluid  (for  most  of 
hese  animals  are  aquatic),  seems  equally  to  possess  the  power 
»f  absorption ;  and  the  parts  to  whose  nourishment  the  fluid 
has  received  into  the  body  is  to  be  appropriated,  are  in  the 
Immediate  neighbourhood  of  those  which  have  absorbed  it. 
Qiis  is  the  case,  for  example,  in  the  Hydra  and  Sea- Anemone, 
Old,  more  or  less,  in  all  the  Polypes ;  as  well  as  in  the  lower 
W'orms.  Between  these,  therefore,  and  the  Cellular  Plants,  a 
f<smarkable  analogy  exists  in  regard  to  the  mode  in  which  the 
autiiment  is  absorbed  and  appHed ;  the  difference  being,  that 
^  Animal  possesses  a  digestive  cavity,  lined  by  an  inward 
extension  of  the  external  surfaxse,  which  does  not  exist  in 
Plants  (§  8).  And  it  is  upon  the  walls  of  this  cavity,  that 
the  absorbent  vessels  of  the  higher  Animals  (whether  lacteals 
or  blood-vessels)  are  distributed,  collecting  the  nourishment 
in  contact  with  them ;  just  as  the  roots  of  a  Plant,  spread 
through  the  soil,  draw  up  that  which  it  contains.  But  among 
those  lowest  animals  in  which  the  digestive  cavity  altogether 
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disappears  (§  203),  the  fdnddon  of  absoiptioii  is  not  in  myr 
W9J  limited ;  since  eveiy  part  seems  to  have  tiie  power  of  i^- 
oeiying  from  without^  and  of  assimilating  to  its  own  sabe^o^ 
tiie  nutrient  materials  which  it  needs. 


CHAPTER  V. 

OF  THE  BI.00D,  AND  IIS  CIBCUIATIOir. 

226.  The  processes  that  have  been  already  explained,  have 
for  their  object  to  prepare  the  nntritions  flnid,  which  supplies 
the  materials  for  the  growth  of  the  several  parts  of  the  body; 
and  which  is  conveyed  through  them  by  the  apparatus  to  be 
presently  described.     In  Man  and  the  higher  animals,  tiiis 
fluid,  which  is  known  as  the  Blood,  has  a  red  colour,  and  con- 
tains a  large  quantity  of  solid  matter.   The  rednefs  of  the  blood 
has  been  mentioned  as  a  distinctive  character  of  the  Yeite- 
brated  classes  (§  75)  j  it  exists  in  Mammalia,  Birds,  Beptiles, 
and  Fishes,  and  in  these  alone.     In  the  MoUusoous  claEees,  as 
also  in  most  of  the  Articulated,  the  nutritious  fluid  is  nearly 
colourless ;  and  it  will  hereafter  appear  that  this  fluid  bears, 
in  some  respects,  a  stronger  resemblance  to  the  chyle  and 
lymph  of  the  Vertebrata,  than  to  their  blood  (§  234).    There  is 
an  apparent  exception  in  the  case  of  certain  marine  Worms, 
the  fluid  circulating  in  whose  vessels  has  a  reddish  hue ;  this 
does  not  depend,  however,  upon  the  presence  of  any  reipof- 
ticleSf  such  as  are  characteristic  of  ^e  blood  of  Yertebi&ta 
(§  229),  but  upon  a  reddish  tinge  in  the  fluid  itself  which 
does  not  seem  altogether  to  answer   to   the  character  of 
blood  (§  294). 

227.  Hie  blood  of  all  the  higher  animals  exists  in  two 
diflerent  states.     When  it  is  drawn  &om  a  slight  scratch  or 
other  wound  of  the  skin,  it  is  of  a  bright  red  hue  ;  whilst  that, 
which  is  drawn  in  bleeding  from  the  arm,  is  of  a  dark  purple. 
The  former  is  termed  arferia/ blood,  because  it  is  contained,  for 
the  most  part^  in  the  tubes  which  are  called  Arteries,  and 
which  are  conveying  it  &om  the  heart  to  the  tissues  it  has  to 
nourish.   The  latter  is  called  venous  blood,  because  it  is  drawn 
from  the  Veins,  by  which  it  is  returned  &om  the  tissues  to 
the  heart,  after  having  performed  its  part  in  them.     Hence  it 
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is  evident  that  this  change  of  character  has  heen  produced 
danng  the  passage  of  the  hlood  throngh  the  tissues ;  and  so 
important  is  the  alteration,  that  the  hlood  which  has  heen 
subjected  to  it  is  not  ht  to  pass  again  into  the  arteries  of  the 
body,  until  it  has  heen  renewed  hy  exposure  to  air  in  the 
Lm^  In  their  vessels^  the  contrary  change— of  which  the 
nature  will  he  presently  explained  (§  253}— is  effected,  the 
dark  hue  of  venous  hlood  giving  place  to  the  hright  red  of  the 
arterial  fluid ;  this  is  again  changed  during  the  passage  of  the 
blood  throu^  the  hody,  to  he  again  restored  in  the  lungs. 
The  same  is  the  case  in  regard  to  Fishes,  whose  gills  perform 
the  same  function  as  the  lungs  of  air-hreathing  Yertehrata. 
And  among  the  Invertehrated  classes,  although  ^e  deteriora- 
tion of  the  hlood  in  its  passage  through  the  hody  is  not  made 
manifest  by  any  change  of  colour,  yet  its  renewal  by  expo&ure 
to  air  in  the  respiratory  organs  is  not  less  requisite. 

228.  Hence  Ihe  continual  movement  of  the  blood  is  neces- 
sary for  two  purposes  in  particular; — -Jlrsty  to  convey  the 
nutritive  materials  from  the  place  where  they  are  received  and 
prepared,  to  that  in  which  they  are  appropriated,  and  thus 
to  afford  to  every  organ  a  constant  supply  of  the  materials 
which  it  requires ; — and,  second,  to  carry  this  fluid,  at  regular 
intervals,  to  certain  organs  by  whose  instrumentality  it  may 
be  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  air,  so  as  to  regain  the 
qualities  it  has  lost,  and  part  with  what  it  has  taken-up  to  its 
prejudice.  But  there  are  many  other  objects  fulfilled  by  ity 
which  will  unfold  themselves  as  we  proceed. 

Properties  of  the  Blood, 

229.  When  the  circulating  blood  of  a  red-blooded  animal 
is  examined  with  a  microscope,  it  is  seen  to  consist  of  two 
distinct  parts ; — a  clear  and  nearly  colourless  fluid,  to  which 
the  name  of  liquor  sanguinis  (or  liquor  of  the  blood)  is  given ; 
and  of  an  immense  number  of  rounded  particles  floating  in 
this  fluid,  which  are  often  termed  the  ^^6tt^«  of  the  blood.  The 
shape  and  size  of  these  particles  are,  for  the  most  part,  very 
uniform  in  animals  of  the  same  species ;  but  in  no  instance 
are  they  globular ;  and  it  is  better,  therefore,  to  term  them 
corpuscles.  In  Man  and  most  other  Mammals,  they  are 
nearly  flat  discs,  resembling  pieces  of  money,  but  usually 
exhibitiDg  a  slight  depression  towards  the  centre  (fig.  115). 
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No  nueleua  can  be  disiingciislied  in  them,  bnt  they  present  a 
dark  central  spot^  which  is  an  optical  effect  of  their  bi-concaye 
form ;  and  this  spot  may  be  made  to  disappear  by  the  addition 


Fig.  115.— RxD  CosTUBCLSB  ow  HuKAV  Blood. 

Seen  separately  at  a,  a  a  showing  the  front  view,  b  the  profile  or  edge  view,  and  *  a 
three-H]uarter  view ;  at  b  united  with  each  other  so  as  to  form  columns  like  piles 
of  money;  at  c  in  a  state  of  alteration  such  as  exposure  to  air  will  produes; 
D  shows  a  colourless  corpuscle,  or  lymph-globule. 

of  water  to  the  liquid  in  which  they  are  suspended,  the  discs 
first  becoming  flat,  then  bulging-out  on  eitiier  side,  and  at 
last  swelling  so  as  to  burst  The  reason  of  this  will  be  pre- 
sently explained  (§  231).  Iu'Man  and  Mahhals  generally, 
the  diameter  of  these  blood-discs  varies  from  about  1-2  800th  to 
1 -4000th  of  an  inch ;  but  in  the  small  Mmk-deery  it  is  less 
than  1-1 2,000th.  In  the  Camel  tribe,  the  discs  are  oval,  as 
in  the  lower .  Vertebrata. 

230.  In  Birds,  Eeptiles,  and  Fishes,  the  blood-particles 
present  some  curious  differences  from  those  of  Mammalia. 
In  the  first  place,  they  are  much  larger ;  their  form,  also,  is 
oval  instead  of  being  round ;  and  instead  of  being  depressed 
in  the  centre,  they  bulge-out  on  each  side.     This  bulging  is 
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Fig.  116.— Bkood  CoRPOsci.xt  or  Pisbov. 

At  A  are  seen  the  red  corpuscles  «,  6,  and  the  colourless,  or  lymph  globules  e,  e;  at 
B,  a  red  corpuscle  treated  with  acetic  acid ;  and  at  c,  the  same  treated  with  water, 
80  as  to  render  the  nucleus  more  distinct. 

evidently  occasioned  by  the  presence  of  a  nudem  which  is 
more  solid  than  the  rest ;  the  nucleus,  however,  is  not  so  well 
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m  in  tiie  corpuscles  of  circaUtdug  oi  of  fresMy-diawn  Uood, 
I  it  is  in  that  of  Uood  which  has  been  drawn  ior  Bome  little 
me ;  and  it  ia  best  bioaght  into  view  by  treatiiig  the  blood 
thw  with  water  or  with  acetic  add.  The  long  diameter  of 
«  oTfJ  diets  of  Birds  (fig.  116)  varies  from  about  l-1700fh 
l-2100th  of  an  inch ;  and  the  short  diameter  from  about 
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SOOth  to  l-4800th.    Thns  the  discs,  though  much  longer  than 
axe  of  Man,  are  not  in  general  much  broader.    In  ^piiles, 


Fig.  IIS.— BuKm  CoRrncLE*  or  Paorcn 
tlBt  [  ■*t  eortiml*  ihowlng  tli«  nnclani ;  i,  c 
d,  nd  eoipuKlo  tnt.\ci  with  vjitfli. 


/ja^  '^^^^ —  Frog ;  but  they  never  approach  those 

^dj  JX        of  tibe  last-named  remarkable  ani- 
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there  is  considerable  diyersity  as  to  the  size  of  the  dises ;  bat 
the  largest  particles  are  found  in  the  group  of  Amphibiat,  and 
especially  in  those  species  which  retain  their  gills  throi^li 
life.  The  oyal  discs  of  Frogs  (%.  117)  haye  a  long  diameter 
of  about  1-1 000th  of  an  inch,  and  a  transverse  diameter  of  aboot 
1-1 800th.  Those  of  the  perennibranchiate  Amphibia  (§  87) 
may  even  be  distinguiBhed  by  the  naked  eye ;  those  of  the 
Siren  having  a  long  diameter  of  about  1 -435th  of  an  inch,  whilst 
in  the  Proteus  (fig.  118)  the  long  diameter  is  stated  occasionally 
to  reach  l-337th  of  an  inch.     In  Fishbs^  aLw,  the  size  of  the 

blood-discs  is  variable;  they  are 
^g.  ,^  sometimes  smaller  (fig.  119),  though 
aj^BmOf      generally  larger,  than  those  of  the 

o^       mals.     Hfflice  the  great  size  of  the 

Fig.  119.— Blood  CoarvtCLXt  OF  blood-discs    of  the    CUrioUS  LqMl^ 

Roach.  ^'^^^  /fig^  41)  is  strongly  indicative 

••i?«i<S?«,~rSfniSo^iSS:of  the  EeptOian  affiniMee  of  that 

treated  with,  water.  specicS. 

231.  It  is  by  observing  the  large  blood-discs  of  the  Fro& 
and  still  better  those  of  the  Proteus  and  Siren,  that  we  can 
obtain  the  best  information  as  to  their  structure.  They  are 
evidentlj  flattened  cells,  having  an  envelope  or  cell-wall,  which 
consists  of  an  extremely  delicate  membrane,  and  which  con- 
tains a  fluid.  The  nucleus  consists  of  an  assemblage  of  minute 
granules,  which  seem  adherent  to  each  other  and  to  the  wall 
of  the  cell ;  and  it  corresponds,  in  all  essential  particulars,  to 
the  nuclei  of  the  cells  of  other  Animal  tissues  (§  32).  The 
fluid  contained  in  the  cells  has  a  red  colour ;  and  it  is  to  this 
that  the  peculiar  hue  of  the  blood  of  Vertebrata  is  owin^ 
When  we  are  looking  at  a  single  layer  of  blood-discs,  how- 
ever, their  red  colour  is  not  apparent^  but  they  have  rather 
a  yellowish  tint ;  and  it  is  only  when  we  look  through  a 
number  at  once,  that  the  characteristic  hue  is  seen.  The 
fluid  is  of  about  the  same  density  as  that  in  which  the  par- 
ticles float;  and  thus  neither  will  have  a  tendency  to  pass 
towards  the  other.  £ut^  if  we  dilute  the  liqv^or  sanguinis 
with  water,  the  fluid  outside  the  cells  will  have  a  tendency 
to  pass  towards  their  interior,  according  to  the  law  of  Endofi- 
mose.     The  cells  will  in  consequence  be  first  distendad,  azxd 
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will  then  burst ;  axid  tixeir  contents  vill  be  diffused  through 
the  suiroiinding  fluid,  whilst  their  membranous  walls  Ttoll 
sEbfiide  to  the  bottom.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  liquor 
»ngninis  be  rendered  denser  than  the  fluid  in  the  blood- 
dis^  as  by  the  admixture  of  gum  or  syrupi  the  latter  will 
pass  towards  it,  and  the  cells  will  become  still  more  flattened, 
and  more  or  less  completely  emptied.  The  flexibility  and 
elasticity  of  the  blood-discs  are  well  seen,  in  watching  ^with 
a  microscope)  its  flow  through  the  minute  vessels ;  for  ii  one 
of  them  meets  with  an  accidental  obstruction  to  its  progress, 
its  form  becomes  accommodated  to  that  of  the  space  left  for 
it  to  pass,  and  it  makes  its  way  through  a  very  small  aperture, 
lecovering  its  usual  form  immediately  afterwards. 

232.  Tike  Bed  Corpuscles  differ  considerably  in  chemical 
oomposition  from  tiie  liquid  in  which  they  float.     Of  the 
solid  residue  obtained  by  drying,  about  one-eighth  is  formed 
Ifj  their  cell-walls,  the  remainder  being  yielded  by  the  ceU- 
CDiitents.     The  laiiter  portion  seems  to  consist  chiefly  of  a 
mixture  of  two  components,  which  have  been  named  globulin 
and  hcBmatin,    The  former  is  a  colourless  substance,  nearly 
allied  to  albumen  in  composition,  but  differing  from  it  in 
sooie  of  its  reactions ;  its  most  characteristic  peculiarity,  how- 
ever, being  its  power  of  crystaUizLog.     Its  crystals,  the  form 
ef  which  varies  in  different  animals,  are  usually  tinged  deeply 
with  hspsmtdirij  from  which  they  cannot  easily  be  freed.     The 
oomposition  of  hfflmatin,  to  which  alone  the  colour  of  the  red 
corpuscles  (and  consequentiy  of  the  whole  mass  of  the  blood) 
is  due,  is  notably  diifferent  from  that  of  the  albuminoid 
compounds ;  the  proportion  of  carbon  to  the  other  component 
heing  much  greater,  and  a  definite  quantity  of  iron  being  an 
essential  part  of  it.     This  iron,,  in  a  certain  state  of  oxidation, 
lias  been  supposed  to  be  the  source  of  the  red  colour;  but 
such  is  certainly  not  the  case ;  and  this  hue  must  be,  like  the 
eolours  of  Plants,  a  peculiar  attribute  of  the  organic  compound 
which  presents  it — ^Besides  their  globulin  and  hasmatin,  the 
nd  corpuscles  contain,  a  certain   proportion  of   fatty  and 
mioeral  matters.     The  fomer,  which  are  united  with  phos- 
phorus, are  of  a  kind  which  are  scarcely  traceable  in  the 
liquor  sanguinis;  and  the  latter  are  remarkable  as  having 
poteus  for  their  principal  base^  whilst  the  base  of  the  salts  of 
the  liquor  sanguinis  is  chiefly  soda.    Hence  it  appears  that 
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the  Eed  Coipuscles  draw  into  themselves  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  iron,  phosphorus,  and  potass,  which  the  chyle  poms 
into  the  drciQiEkting  current;  and  that  they  modify  a  laige  pro* 
portion  of  the  solid  matter  of  the  blood,  that  which  they  con- 
tain being  notably  different  in  composition  from  that  of  the 
liquor  sanguinis,  which  does  not  differ,  save  in  the  proportion 
of  its  components,  fipom  the  liquid  portion  of  Chyle  or  LympL 

233.  The  proportion  of  Eed  Corpuscles  to  the  whole  mass 
of  the  blood  varies  greatly  in  different  anijtnals,  and  even  in 
different  states  of  the  same  animal.  It  is  greatest  in  those 
which  have  the  highest  muscular  vigour  and  activity,  and 
which  consume  the  largest  quantity  of  oxygen  by  respiration; 
hence  these  particles  are  ratiier  more  numerous  in  tiie  blood 
of  Birds  than  in  that  of  Mammals,  and  fax  more  abundant 
in  these  last  than  in  Eeptiles  or  Fishes.  Again,  they  are 
more  numerous  in  Men  of  ruddy  complexion,  strong  pulses 
tad  active  habits,  than  in  those  of  pale  skins,  languid  circu^ 
lation,  and  comparatively  feeble  powers.  In  a  healthy  Man 
they  seem  to  constitute  £^bout  AoZ^the  mass  of  the  circulating 
blood ;  but  they  contain  as  much  as  three-fourths  of  its  solid 
matter,  the  proportion  of  dry  corpuscles  being  about  150  in 
1000  parts  of  blood,  whilst  that  of  the  other  solid  matteis 
is  about  50.  A  very  marked  decrease  occasionally  presents 
itself  in  disease ;  the  proportion  of  dry  corpuscles  being  some- 
times reduced  as  low  as  27.  When  too  abundant,  they  pro- 
duce what  is  known  as  the  plethoric  condition  of  the  body, 
in  which  haemorrhage  from  tiie  bursting  of  a  blood-vessel  is 
liable  to  occur.  Their  number  is  effectually  reduced  by  bleed- 
ing ;  and  the  aspect  of  those  who  have  suffered  from  extreme 
loss  of  blood,  gives  sufficient  evidence  that  the  deficiency  is 
not  made-up  for  a  long  period.  The  most  effectual  means  of 
restoration,  in  cases  where  the  proportion  of  blood-^jorpusdes 
is  too  low,  is  a  highly  nutritious  diet,  with  the  administration 
of  iron  as  a  medicine ;  for  this  substance  seems  to  have  the 
power  of  hastening  the  reproduction  of  the  corpuscles,  being 
itself  an  essential  Ingredient  in  their  contents ;  and  there 
are  &cts  which  show  its  remarkable  power  of  increasing  their 
amount  in  proportion  to  the  mass  of  the  blood. 

234.  It  appears  that  the  red  corpuscles,  like  other  cells, 
have  a  certain  allotted  term  of  life ;  and  as  they  are  con- 
tinually dying,  they  must  be  as  continually  reproduced.    Tha 
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mode  in  wbich  this  leproduction  is  effected  has  not  yet  been 
clearly  made  out ;  but  llieie  is  strong  reason  to  belieye  that  the 
led  corpuscles  are  developed  from  the  corpuscles  of  the  chyle 
and  lymph  (§  222)  which  are  continually  being  poured  into 
the  circulating  current,  and  of  which  isolated  ezamplee^  known 
as  the  white  or  colourless  corpusclee^  are  met  with  in  every 
diop  of  blood  that  is  examined  under  the  microscope.     The 
size  of  these  is  pretty  much  the  same  in  all  Yertebrata,  their 
diameter  being  usually  about  l-3000th  of  an  inch.     In  the 
blood  of  Man  and  the  Mammalia  in  general  (fig.  115,  n)  they 
are  not  easily  distinguished  from  the  red  particles;  theii 
diameter  being  nearly  the  same,  while  the  colour  of  single 
discs  of  the  two  kinds  is  not  very  dissimilar.    But  in  the  lower 
Tertebrata,  whose  blood  has  large  oval  red  particles^  the  differ^ 
enoe  between  the  two  kinds  is  very  obvious ;  and  the  resem- 
blance which  the  colourless  globuler  (c,  figs.  116-119)  bear  to 
those  of  the  chyle  and  lymph,  ip  very  striking.   Similar  colour- 
less particles  exist,  to  a  variable  amount,  in  the  nutritive  fluid 
of  Invertebrated  animais ;   so  that  in  this,  as  in  some  other 
lespects,  that  fluid  bears  a  stronger  resemblance  to  the  chyle 
and  lymph  of  the  Yertebrata,  than  it  does  to  their  blood, 
which  is  characterised  by  the  presence  of  the  red  particles. 

235.  Physiologists  are  now  generally  agreed,  that  one  of 
the  fdnctions  of  the  Red  Corpuscles  is  to  convey  oxygen  from 
the  lungs  to  the  tissues  and  organs  through  which  tiie  blood 
ciicolates,  and  to  bring  back  &e  carbonic  acid  which  is  set 
fiee  in  these,  so  as  to  deliver  it  at  the  lungs.  For  although 
it  is  certain  that  the  liquor  sanguinis  can  also  convey  these 
gases,  yet  experiment  shows  that  the  red  corpuscles  can  take 
up,  bulk  for  bulk,  a  much  laiger  proportion  of  them ;  and 
that  the  blood  which  is  richest  in  these  particles  is,  therefore, 
inost  fit  to  serve  as  the  medium  for  the  transmission  between 
the  respiratory  oi^gans  and  the  body  at  large.  Now  it  is  in 
%enarm>-mtMcu^r  apparatus  that  there  is  the  greatest  demand 
&r  oxygen ;  for  this  apparatus  is  not  capable  of  vigorous 
action,  unless  oxygen  be  freely  supplied  to  it.  The  quantity 
of  this  it  requires,  however,  depends  upon  the'exercise  of  its 
powers ;  for  when  at  rest,  it  needs  little  or  no  more  than  is 
made  use  of  by  the  other  tissues ;  but  whilst  in  activity,  it 
needs  a  greatly-increased  supply.  The  quantity  of  oxygen 
which  the  animal  takes-in  by  its  lungs,  and  the  amount  of 
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carbonic  acid  wliich  it  gireft-off  by  tho  aanie  chaiiiifilj'Taly; 
theiefoiey  with  the  muacalar  exertion  it  makes.  This  -variation 
is  most  easily  observed  and  measuied  in  Insects;  anditisfoond 
in  them  to  be  enormons  (§  308).  As,  howerer,  the  blood  of 
the  Inveitebrata  does  not  contain  these  zed  particles,  to  which 
so  important  a  fimction  has  been  assigned,  it  may  be  asked, 
how  tiie  conveyance  of  oxygen  to  tkeir  tissaes  is  provided 
for.  The  reply  is  very  simpla  In  ImecU,  and  other  Abti- 
OULATA  which  have  active  powers  of  motion,  the  air  is  con- 
veyed to  the  tissnes,  not  thxoogh  the  medium  of  the  blood, 
but  direcUy  through  air-tabes  which  convey  it  to  every  part 
of  the  body  (§  321).  And  in  the  Mollubooub  classes,  as 
among  the  Crustacea  also,  the  nervo-muscnlar  system  forms 
so  subordinate  a  part  of  the  general  mass  of  the  body,  and  its 
movements  are  so  sluggish,  that  the  quantity  of  oxygen  which 
^e  fluid  part  of  the  blood  conveys  to  l&em,  is  sufficient  for  their 
iwed. 

236.  Of  the  properties  of  the  Liquor  Sanguirm,  whilst  it 
is  circulating  in  the  vessels,  the  microscope  tells  us  nothing; 
since  it  constantly  remains  in  the  state  of  a  transparent  fluid. 
Bat  if  the  blood  be  withdrawn  from  the  Uving  body,  it  soon 
undergoes  a  very  curious  and  important  change.    A  large 
portion  of  it  passes  into  the  solid  state,  forming  the  craxfOr 
ntentum  or  dot ;  whilst  there  remains  a  transparent  liquid  of 
a  yellowish  hue,  which  is  termed  the  serum.     It  is  evident 
that  the  clot  contains  all  the  red  particles ;  but  it  is  easily 
proved  that  its  coofftUatum  is  not  due  to  them.   For  the  blood 
of  a  Frog,  or  of  any  other  animal  having  blood'-discs  suffi- 
ciently large,  may  be  caused  to  pass  through  filtering-paper, 
which  will  retain  and  collect  its  blood-^liscs,  allowiDg  the 
liquor  sanguinu  to  flow  through  it ;  and  this  fluid  will  coagu- 
late just  as  completely  as  if  these  particles  were  retained  in 
it.    Again>  in  certain  conditions  of  the  blood  (generally  lesnlt^ 
ing  from  disease),  even  when  the  coagulation  is  allowed^  to 
take  place  in  the  ordinary  manner,  the  fibrui  and  the  red 
partidies  separate  &om  one  another, — ^the  latter  gradually 
Subsiding,  whilst  the  former  are  left  at  the  sur&ce ;  and  the 
tipper  part  of  the  clot  is  tiien  nearly  colourless,  exhibiting 
what  is  commonly  known  as  the  hufy  coat  or  crast ;  whilst 
^tiiie  lower  part  of  it  includes  the  red  particles,  and  has  a  very 
de^  eoioar.     The  boffjr  Goat»  beiag  composed  almost  exclu- 
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arely  of  tihie  fibioas  network,  is  yerj  firm  in  its  textare, 
l>eing  sometimes  almost  leatheiy  in  its  chaTaeter  ;*  whilst  the 
.lower  part  of  the  clot,  which  is  chi^j  composed  of  the  red 
particles,  loosely  boond  together  by  scattered  fibres,  i»  yeiy 
Bo^f  and  easily  broken  asunder.  This  effect  may  be  also 
pvodnced,  by  acting  on  healthy  blood  with  certain  subeta:nce8 
which  retard  its  coagtdation,  such  as  a  strong  solution  of 
Glauber^s  salt ;  for  if  sufficient  tune  is  allowed,  the  red  par- 
tides  will  subside  in  consequence  of  their  greater  specific 
gravity,  leaving  a  colourless  layer  of  fibrin  above  them. — ^It 
is  of  the  liqtwr  sanguinUy  in  a  concentrated  form,  that  those 
eaeudaiions  consist,  which  are  poured  out  from  the  blood  for 
the  repair  of  injuries,  and  Which  pass  spontaneously  into  the 
condition  of  a  simple  form  of  tissue  (§  393). 

237.  When  a  very  thin  slice  of  the  clot  is  examined  with 
a  microscope,  it  is  found  to  be  made  up  of  a  net-work  of  an 
imperfectly  fibrous  character,  interlacing  in  every  direction^ 
and  including  the  blood^scs  in  its  meshes.  These  fibres  are 
]»oduced  by  the  spontaneous  change  in  the  ,/S6r»n  of  the  blood, 
^m  the  fluid  to  the  solid  form.  So  long  as  the  blood  is 
circulating  in  the  vessels  of  the  living  body,  so  long  does  its 
^brin  remain  dissolved  in  the  watery  part  of  it ;  but  so  soon 
as  it  is  withdrawn  from  these,  and  is  allowed  to  remain  at 
rest,  it  undergoes  this  remarkable  change.  K  fresh-drawn 
blood  be  continually  stirred  with  a  stick  or  beaten  with  twigSj 
the  fibrin  coagulates  in  irregular  strings,  which  adhere  to  tibe 
Stick  or  twigs ;  and  it  does  not  then  include  the  red  particles^ 
which  are  left  behind  in  the  fluid.  In  this  manner  it  may  be 
completely  separated  from  the  other  elements  of  the  blood, 
irhich  have  not  in  themselves  the  least  tendency  to  coagulate 
spontaneously.  Although  forming  a  large  proportion  of  the 
sabstance  of  the  clot,  the  fibrin,  when  dried,  does  not  consli 
tate  more  than  from  2  to  3  parts  by  weight  in  1000  of  blood. 
This  proportion  is  augmented  to  6,  8,  or  even  10  parts,  in 
severe  inflammatory  diseases. 

238.  "When  the  fibrin  and  the  red  particles  have  both  been 
separated  firom  the  blood,  there  remains  a  fluid,  the  aerum. 
in  which  a  good  deal  of  albumen  is  dissolved,  together  wiin 
&tty  matter,  and  other  organic  substances-;  with  the  addition 
ef  saline  matter,  of  which  a  considerable  proportion  is  chloride 
of  sodium^  or  common  salt     The  proportion  which  tbe  selid 
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TB&Uest  of  l&e  serom  bears  to  the  whole  mass  of  blood,  ift 
healthy  is  about  53  parts  in  1000;  and  of  these  about  40 
parts  are  albumen,  8  parts  saline  matter,  and  5  parts  fat^  with 
eert&dn  ill-defined  substances,  of  which  some  appear  to  be 
organic  compounds  that  are  undergoing  metamorphosis  into 
solid  tissues^  whilst  others  are  the  products  of  the  decay  of 
the  tissues,  which  are  being  progressively  withdrawn  and 
eliminated  by  the  excretory  organs,  i 

239.  The  influence  of  the  Blood  as  a  whole  upon  the 
animal  as  well  as  on  the  nutritive  functions,  is  easily  proved. 
When  an  animal  is  bled  largely,  it  is  gradually  weakened  as 
the  flow  proceeds,  and  at  last  it  seems  to  lose  all  consciousness 
and  power  of  movement.  If  allowed  to  remain  in  this  con- 
dition, it  seldom  or  never  recovers  of  itseli  But  if  we  inject 
into  its  veins,  by  small  quantities  at  a  time,  blood  similar  to 
that  which  it  has  lost,  the  apparent  corpse  becomes  as  it  were 
reanimated,  and  all  its  functions  are  completely  re-established. 
The  importance  of  the  red  particles  is  manifestly  seen  in  the 
oflect  of  this  remarkable  operation,  which  is  called  the  trav*- 
/usiou  of  blood ;  for  ii^  instead  of  blood  freshly  obtained  from 
another  living  animal,  we  inject  serum  without  these  partidee^ 
the  eflect  is  but  little  greater  than  if  so  much  water  were 
introduced,  and  the  animal  dios  of  the  hsemorrhaga  By  this 
operation,  practised  09  the  Humi^  subject^  many  valuable 
lives  have  been  saved,  that  would  otherwise  have  been  de- 
stroyed by  loss  of  blood*  Again,  i^  by  mechanical  meaiis,  as 
by  tyihg  the  principal  blood-vessel  going  to  any  organ,  we 
cause  a  permanent  diminution  to  any  considerable  extent^  in 
the  quantity  of  blood  with  which  it  is  supplied,  a  decrease  in 
its  size  is  soon  apparent,  and  it  may  even  shrink  almost  to 
nothing.  On  the  other  hand,  we  observe  that,  the  more  actiTe 
the  function  of  a  part^  the  larger  is  the  quantity  of  blood  with 
which  it  is  supplied.  Thus,  when  the  antlers  of  the  Sta^ 
which  £Etll  off  every  year,  are  being  renewed,  the  arteries  that 
supply  the  parts  of  the  skuU  from  which  they  spring;  are 
greatly  increased  in  size ;  but  they  shrink  again,  as  soon  as 
the  growth  of  the  horns  is  completed  for  that  year.  A  similar 
increafle  takes  place  among  animals  that  suckle  tiieir  yonn^ 
in  the  size  of  the  arteries  that  supply  the  mammary  glands 
%y  which  the  milk  is  formed ;  and  these  also  shrink,  when 
this  liquid  is  no  longer  required 
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240.  The  following  appear  to  be  the  chief  Ti6es  of  the 
principal  constituents  of  the  Bloody  considered  separately^  in 
the  general  economy : — ^The  Jlbrin  is  the  matiBrial  which  is 
most  assimilated  to  the  condition  of  the  solid  tissues,  having 
the  power  of  passing  from  the  liquid  state  into  a  low  and 
simple  form  of  organization.  It  was  formerly  supposed  to  be 
the  nutritive  material  at  the  expense  of  which  the  solid 
tissues  generally  are  immediately  produced;  the  muscular 
substance,  in  particular,  being  regarded  as  chemically  identical 
with  it  But  there  is  now  good  reason  to  think  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  tissues  form  themselves  at  the  expense  of 
the  albumen  of  the  serum  and  perhaps  of  the  globulin  of  the 
red  corpuscles ;  and  that  the  purpose  of  the  fibrin  is  chiefly 
to  give  origin  to  those  simple  forms  of  fibrous  or  connective 
substance,  the  production  of  which  is  the  first  step  in  the 
reparation  of  injuries.  Were  it  not  for  its  power  of  coagula- 
tion, the  slightest  cut  or  scratch  might  become  fatal,  from  the 
gradual  dnmiing-away  of  the  blood ;  and  such,  in  fact^  has 
actuaUy  happened,  in  cases  of  disease  in  which  the  fibrin  is 
deficient.  The  presence  of  fibrin  also  gives  a  degree  of  vis- 
cidity to  the  blood,  which,  as  experiment  proves,  favours 
(instead  of  resisting,  as  m^ht  have  been  expected)  its  passage 
through  capillary  tubes ;  and  thus,  when  there  is  a  deficiency 
in  this  ingredient,  local  stagnations  and  obstructions  in  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  are  very  liable  to  occur.  The  albumen 
of  the  blood  may  be  considered,  like  that  of  the  egg,  as  the 
raw  material,  at  the  expense  of  which  (in  combination  with 
fat)  every  other  organic  compound  in  the  body  is  generated. 
It  is,  as  we  have  seen,  the  substance  to  which  aU  the  tissue- 
forming  elements  of  the  food  are  reduced  in  the  process  of 
digestion;  and  in  this  condition  it  seems  to  be  continually 
appropriated  by  the  acts  of  self-formation  that  are  taking 
places  with  varying  rapidity,  throughout  the  body,  just  as  the 
albumen  of  the  egg  is  appropriated  by  the  self-formative 
operations  of  tiie  embiyo.  There  is  strong  reason  to  belieye  that 
a  large  proportion  of  the  solid  tissues  regenerate  themselves 
by  the  direct  appropriation  of  this  material ;  and  if  (as  has 
been  already  stated  to  be  probable)  the  simple  fibrous  tissues 
find  their  material  in  the  fibrin,  and  the  muscular  substance 
in  the  globulin  of  the  red  coi^uscles,  it  is  from  the  albumen^ 
that  these  substances  are  themselves  elaborated,  both  of  them 
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'being,  as  it  we|e,  in  pioeess  of  oiganizaticHL  The  albmaen 
of  the  hlood  farther  aezves  to  supply  the  albmninoid  matten 
which  are  required  as  constituents  of  various  secretions^  espe- 
cially those  which  are  concerned  in  the  digestive  process,  m 
the  saUva,  the  gastric  juice,  and  the  palicreatic  fluid.  A 
large  amount  is  daily  drawn-off  for  the  production  of  the 
peculiar  fermenU  contained  in  these  secretions,  whose  action 
upon  the  food  is  necessary  for  its  reduction  to  the  foim  in 
which  alone  it  can  be  received  into  the  circulating  current 
Hence  the  making  of  new  blood  involves  a  considerable  ex- 
penditure of  the  old. 

241.  The  liquid  in  which  the  fibrin  and  albumen  are  dis- 
solved, has  a  considerable  power  of  absorbing  gases ;  and  this 
is  greatiy  increased  by  l&e  presence  of  the  saline  matters 
which  it  holds  in  solution.     Hence  the  liqwyr  scmguinis  not 
only  sustains  the  nutrition  of  the  body,  but  can  also  serve,  to 
a  considerable  extent^  as  a  medium  of  communication  between 
the  lungs  and  the  tissues.     In  this  kind  of  activity,  howeyer, 
it  is  completely  surpassed  by  the  red  corpusdes  (§  235) 
Independentiy  of  their  use  in  ministering  to  the  function  of 
Eespiration,  tiiere  seems  reason  to  believe  that  the  red  oor- 
puscles  are  also  subservient  to  that  of  Nutrition ;  for  a  certain 
conformity  which  exists  between  the  organic  and  mineral  sub-  ' 
stances  they  contain  (§  232),  and  the  composition  of  Muscle  j 
and  Nerve,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  manifest  relation  ^ 
between  their  number  and  the  activity  of  the  Nervo-muBColtf  \ 
apparatus,  makes  it  probable  that  they  have  it  for  their  especiai 
oflSlce  to  prepare  the  materials  which  are  to  be  used  in  its  pro- 
duction and  renewal  of  those  tissues.    The  salme  matter  of  the 
blood  has  many  important  offices :  thus  it  fomishes  the  mineral 
ingredients  wluch  are  requisite  for  the  production  of  the  tissues 
and  secretions ;  it  helps  to  preserve  the  organic  substances  &om 
decomposition ;  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  albumen,  it  keeps 
up  the  density  of  the  serom  to  the  point  at  which  it  is  eqni' 
valent  to  that  of  the  contents  of  the  red  corpuscles,  nithont 
which  balance  the  condition  of  the  latter  would  l)e  seriotuii} 
impaired  (§  231)./  Finally,  the/ofty  matters  of  the  blood  are 
subservient  to  two  very  important  fimctions — ^the  maintenance 
of  heat^  and  the  formation  of  tissue.     They  maintain  the 
combustive  process,  whenever  there  is  a  deficiency  of  more 
readily  combustible  material;  and  they  also  take  part  wiib 
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albumen  in  the  fonnaticai  of  all  new  tissue,  its  nuclear  par^ 
tides  being  always  found  to  indude  f at>gianides. 

242.  l^e  presence  of  a  due  proportion  of  tlie  foregoing 
substances  in  tl^e  blood  is  an  essential  condition  of  bcNsdth ; 
and  we  find  it  proyided-for  in  the  marvellous  power  which 
tbe  blood,  like  any  solid  tissue,  seems  to  have  of  making  iUdf 
&om  the  materials  supplied  to  it,  and  of  getting  rid  of  what 
is  superfluous  or  unsuitable.  Thus  an  excess  of  albuminous 
matter  in  the  food  does  not  seem  to  produce  more  than  a  veiy 
limited  increase  in  the  quantity  of  albumen  in  the  blood,  the 
surplus  being  made  to  undei^go  changes  within  the  body, 
wMch  issue  in  its  being  removed  by  the  excretory  o^ans. 

An  excess  of  any  of  Sf  saline  compounds  is  ver7si^ 
strained  off  (as  it  were)  into  the  urine.  And  an  excess  of  fEittr 
matters  is  dk^  off  either  ^  the  formation  of  £>t  as  a  tissu^ 
or  by  the  augmented  activity  of  the  liver  in  producing  bUe. 
This  conservative  power  is  still  more  remarkably  shown  in 
the  completeness  with  which  the  poisons  that  are  generated 
in  the  body  by  the  decay  of  its  tissues,  and  which  are  received 
into  the  current  of  the  circulation  for  the  purpose  of  being 
conveyed  to  the  several  excreting  organs,  are  drawn  off  £rom 
ii^  so  as  to  leave  the  blood  pure.  Thus,  carbonic  acid  is  being 
continually  produced  in  such  large  quantities,  that  its  accu- 
mulation in  the  blood,  even  for  five  minutes,  would  be  fatdl ; 
yet  by  the  aerating  process  to  which  the  lungs  are  subservient, 
it  is  got  rid  of  as  £aist  as  formed,  so  that  the  blood  is  restored 
to  its  previous  purity.  In  like  manner,  the  urea,  which  is 
one  of  the  products  of  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  muscles 
consequent  upon  their  use,  is  so  perfectly  and  constantl;^ 
eliminated  by  the  kidneys,  that  its  detection  in  the  circulating 
current  is  a  matter  of  difficulty,  although  we  know  that  it 
must  always  be  passing  through  this. 

243.  Thus  the  circulating  cnrr^it  may  be  likened  to  a 
tidal  liver  running  through  the  midst  of  a  large  town,  and 
supplying  it  with  the  water  needed  for  the  drink  of  its 
human  imd  other  inhabitants,  as  well  as  with  that  which  is 
required  for  the  various  manufiEUsturing  and  cleansing  opera^ 
tioDS  carried  on  within  its  precincts ;  the  same  stream  also 
receives  the  drainage  of  the  town,  and  consequently  becomes 
chaiged  with  the  products  of  animal  and  vegetable  decompo>- 
litioOy  and  the  foul  refiue  of  mfti»ufactorieB ;  and  as  the  flow 
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of  the  tide  brings  back  a  large  proportion  of  what  is  caiiied 
down  at  ebb,  the  waters  speedily  become  so  contaminated  with 
hurtM  and  ofifensiye  matters  as  to  be  unfit  for  use,  unless 
means  be  provided  for  getting  rid  of  these  as  fast  as  they  are 
poured  in.  The  perfection  with  which  this  requirement  is 
^filled  in  the  Animal  body,  while  it  excites  our  admiratioii, 
should  also  incite  us  to  imitation,  so  feir  as  the  art  of  Man 
can  hope  to  imitate  the  works  of  the  Divine  Artificer. 

Circulation  of  the  Blood. 

244.  In  some  of  the  lower  tribes  of  Animals,  the  blood 
appears  to  circulate  in  channels  which  are  merely  excavated 
in  the  substance  of  their  tissues  and  organs.  But  among  all 
the  Vertebrate,  and  even  in  most  of  the  Invertebrated  classes, 
the  movement  of  the  blood  takes  place  in  a  very  complicated 
apparatus,  which  is  composed,  1st,  of  a  system  of  tubes  or 
canals  which  serve  to  convey  it  through  every  part  of  the 
structure,  and  2d,  of  a  special  organ  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  motion  to  that  liquid.  These  canals  are  known  as  the 
blood-vessels;  and  this  special  organ  is  the  heart. 

245.  The  Heart  is  the  centre  of  the  circulating  apparatus. 
It  is  a  kind  of  fleshy  bag,  communicating  with  the  blood- 
vessels :  and  it  alternately  dilates  to  receive  the  blood,  which 
is  conveyed  to  it  by  one  set  of  these ;  and  then  contracts  so  as 
to  force  it  out  into  another  set  of  tubes.  In  this  mamier  a 
continual  current  is  kept  up.  AH  but  the  lowest  ammals 
have  a  heart,  or  something  which  represents  it  Such  an 
organ  exists,  not  merely  among  all  the  Vertebrated  classes, 
but  in  all  the  Molluscs,  and  in  the  higher  Articulata.  Bui^ 
as  will  presently  appear,  there  is  a  great  diversity  in  its  form, 
and  in  the  complexity  of  its  construction ;  for  whilst,  in  its 
sioiplest  condition,  it  possesses  but  one  cavity,  communicating 
with  both  sets  of  vessels, — ^it  contains,  in  its  highest  forms,  four 
different  chambers,  each  of  which  has  its  own  peculiar  function. 

246.  The  two  sets  of  blood-vessels  just  adverted-to  are,  Ist^ 
the  Arteries,  which  convey  the  blood  £K)m  the  heart  into  the 
several  parts  and  organs  of  the  body;  and  2d,  the  Tern 
which  collect  the  blood  that  has  been  distributed  through 
these,  and  return  it  to  the  heart.  The  Arterial  system,  as  it 
issues  from  the  heart,  consists  of  one  or  more  large  tnuM 
which  divide  into  branches^  very  much  in  the  manner  of  tha 
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f  a  treej  theee  bTtmohea  again  sabdiTide  into  otbeis 
mmeTous  bnt  amaller,  and  tiheee  again  into  twigs  etdll 
Lumeroos  and  more  minute ;  until  aimost  every  portion 
1  body  Ib  so  penetrated  with  them,  that  not  even  a 
;  scratch,  cut^  or  prick,  can  be  made,  witiiout  wounding 
me  of  these  enull  divisionB  (fig.  120). — The  Tenons 
.  presents  a  conesponding  distiibutioii,  but  it  is  destined 
opposite  purpose ;  and  we  must  r^ard  it  as  commencing 
tissues  bj  the  minuter  canale,  'which  run  together  like  the 


ivulets  that  form  the  origin  of  a  mi^ty  river,  or  like  the 
st  fibres  of  which  the  rootg  of  a  tree  are  made  up.     The 

canals  thus  formed  graduaUy  unite  with  each  other  as 
pproach  the  bearl^  towards  which  thc^  all  tend,  just  as 
rious  tributaiy  streams  pour  their  contents  into  one  prin- 
■hannfll ;  and  at  Isst  all  the  veins  empty  into  the  heart, 
I  or  two  laige  trunks,  the  blood  which  they  have  convq^od 
he  several  parts  of  the  body ;  just  as  all  the  tribut^es 

have  arisen  over  a  wide  extent  of  country,  pour  into 
ean  the  water  they  have  collected,  by  one  mouth  which 
I  common  to  all  of  them. 
,  Althoughthenwnitfrof  the  Arterial  branches  inoienses 
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80  TBstly,  as  we  proceed  &om  their  origin  towards  their  tenni* 
natioii,  yet  their  capacity  does  not^  at  least  in  any  considerable 
d^ree ; — ^that  is,  l^e  first  or  main  trunk  wiU  allow  as  much 
fluid  to  pass  through  it  in  a  oeitain  time,  as  will  the  whole  of 
the  first  set  of  branches  into  which  it  divides,  or  the  still  moie 
ntunerous  subordinate  branches  into  which  these  diverge.  Or, 
to  put  this  fact  in  another  form,  if  we  cat  across  the  main 
trunk,  and  compare  the  area,  or  space  indaded  within  its 
circular  walls,  with  the  sum  of  the  areas  of  all  the  branches  it 
supplies  at  a  certain  distance — say  a  foot — ^from  the  heart,  we 
shall  find  them  precisely  equal ;  and  the  same  will  hold  good, 
if  the  comparison  be  made  with  the  sum  of  the  areas  of  the 
more  numerous  but  smaller  branches  at  a  greater  distance  horn 
the  main  trunk.  It  is  quite  true  that,  when  an  artery  diyides 
into  branches,  the  combined  size  of  tliese  seems  to  be  greater 
than  that  of  the  trunk ;  but  this  is  only  because  the  oompar 
risen  is  made,  not  between  the  areas  of  their  circles,  but  their 
diameters.  Thus,  an  artery  of  10*1  lines  in  diameter,  may 
divide  into  three  branches,  two  of  them  having  a  diameter  of 
7  lines,  and  the  third  a  diameter  of  2  lines ; — and  yet  these 
will  convey  no  more  blood  than  the  single  trunk.  Fof, 
according  to  a  simple  rule  in  geometry,  the  areas  of  circles  are 
to  each  other  as  the  squares  of  their  diameters.  The  area  of 
the  trunk  is  expressed,  therefore,  by  the  square  of  101, 
which  is  abnost  exactly  102.  The  area  of  each  of  the  two 
large  branches,  in  like  manner,  is  expressed  by  the  number 
49,  which  is  the  square  of  7  ;  and  that  of  the  smaller  one  by 
4,  the  square  of  2  ;  and  the  sum  of  these  (49+49+4:)  is  ex- 
actly 102,  making  the  combined  areas  of  the  branches  the  same 
as  tihat  of  the  trunk.  In  like  manner,  one  of  the  branches  of  7 
lines  diameter  might  subdivide  into  two  branches  of  a  little 
less  than  5  lines  each ;  for,  as  the  square  of  5  is  2d,  and  twice 
that  number  is  equal  to  50,  the  combined  areas  of  the  two 
branches  of  5  lines  each,  exceed  by  very  little  the  area  of  the 
trunk  of  7  lines. — ^Hence  it  results,  that  the  pressure  of  the 
blood  upon  the  walls  of  the  arteries  wiU  be  everywhere 
almost  exactly  the  same ; — a  conclusion  which  is  confirmed 
by  experiment 

248.  There  are  certain  differences  in  the  structure  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  Arteries  and  Veins,  which  it  is  desirable  to 
mention.    The  Arteries  receive  the  blood  pressed  out  £tom 
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the  heait^  and  must  be  strong  enough  to  resist  the  force  of  ite 
oontraction ;  otherwise,  as  there  is  a  considerable  impediment 
to  its  onward  flow,  produced  by  the  minuteness  of  the  tubes 
through  which  it  has  to  pass,  and  the  fiiction  to  which  it  ib 
subjected  against  their  sides,  their  walls  would  give  way,  and 
they  woidd  burst  They  have,  accordingly,  a  tough  elastic 
fibrous  coat,  which  contains  also  more  or  less  of  non-striated 
muscular  fibre.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Veins  receive  the 
blood  after  the  heart's  power  over  it  has  been  almost  ex- 
pended in  forcing  it  through  the  capillary  system,  and  when 
it  is  consequently  moving  much  more  slowly.  They  are  very 
large  in  proportion  to  the  arteries ;  so  that,  if  we  were  to  cut 
across  a  limb  at  any  place,  and  to  estimate  Ihe  respectiye  areas 
of  all  the  veins  and  arteries,  we  should  find  that  of  the  veins 
tvo  or  three  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  arteries.  Hence  the 
pressure  on  their  walls  is  much  less ;  and  their  strength  does 
not  require  to  be  so  great  Accordingly  we  find  their  walls 
much  thinner,  and  the  tough  elastic  fibrous  coat  almost  entirely 
wanting. 

249.  The  difference  in  the  force  with  which  the  blood 
presses  on  the  walls  of  the  arteries  and  veins,  is  seen  when 
these  vessels  are  wounded.  If  a  small  incision  be  made  into 
an  artery,  the  blood  spouts  from  it  to  a  great  distance ;  but  if 
a  similar  incision  be  made  in  a  vein,  the  blood  merely  flows 
out,  unless  we  stop  its  passage  to  the  heart,  by  making  pres- 
sure on  the  vein  above  the  orifice,  as  in  ordinary  blood-letting 
(§  277).  Hence  much  greater  pressure  is  requisite  to  check 
Ueeding  from  an  artery,  than  to  stop  bleeding  from  a  vein ; 
and  it  frequently  happens  that  no  amount  of  pressure  can 
prevent  the  continued  drain  of  blood  from  the  former,  so  that 
it  becomes  necessary  to  stop  the  flow  of  blood  through  the 
artery  altogether,  by  tying  a  ligature  tightly  round  it 

250.  The  Arteries  are  for  the  most  part  so  distributed,  that 
their  trunks  lie  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  surface  of 
the  body,  so  as  to  be  secluded  from  injury ;  and  they  are  often 
specially  protected  by  particular  arrangements  of  the  bony 
parts.  Of  the  Veins,  on  the  other  hand,  a  large  proportion  He 
near  the  surface,  and  they -are  consequently  more  Imble  to  be 
iigured ;  but,  for  the  reason  just  stated,  wounds  in  them  are 
of  comparatively  little  consequence. 

251.  Ihe  ultimate  ramifications  of  the  Arteries  ore  conti«> 
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nuous  with  the  commencmg  twigs  of  the  Ventms  system.  The 
commumcatioa  is  esbtbhshed  by  means  of  a  set  of  extrenelf 

Hmiut«  vessels,  which  are  termed  Capillaries.'  These  capil- 
laries form  a  network,  which  is  to  be  found  in  almoat  every 
part  of  the  body  (fig.  121), 
It  is  in  them  alone  tiiat  the 
blood  ministers  to  the  opera- 
tions of  nutrition  and  secre- 
tion. Even  the  walls  of  tbs 
lai^er  blood-vessels  are  inca- 
pable of  directly  imbibing 
■  nourishment  from  the  blood 
which  passes  through  them; 
but  are  supplied  with  minute 
branches,  which  proceed  from 
neighbouring  tronks,  and  fonn 
a  capillary  network  in  th«ir 
substance.  The  diameter  of 
the  capillaries  must  of  cotuse 
_  bear  a  certain  proportion  to 

Tw™J"r."L  «""■""  that  of  the  blood-discs  which 
S^iii"^  th»  i/KTi'sc"Slowi!;?!'hJ  lia™  to  pass  through  them: 
HtwiiTkafcapiiiuiEiihuinTsnei  it ;  in  Man  they  are  commomy 
SB^iic\'^^'i^^h.'V™*i,"  from    about     l-2500tli    tc 
toili™"!^""™  "vma-itii  epf-  1.1600th  of  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter.     In  the  trut  capilla- 
ries, it  would  seem  that  only  one  row  ot  file  of  these  particle* 
can  pass  at  a  time ;   but  we  frequently  see  vessels  passing 
across   &om  the  arteries   to   the  veins,   which  will  admit 
several  rows.    There  seems,  however,  to  be  a  considerable 
difference  in  the  diameter  of  the  same  capillary  at  different 
times ;  a  change  sometimes  taking  place  from  causes  which 
are  not  yet  understood.t    The  rata  at  which  the  blood  movw 

*  From  ths  Latin  eapiUa,  bair ;  ho  named  on  oacount  of  their  WdK 
like  hairs,  of  veiy  minute  aize.  Their  diameter  in  really,  however,  1" 
Uti  than  that  of  ordinary  hnini. 

t  Ths  dnulation  of  the  blood  la  the  Frog's  foot,  the  tul  ot  the 
Tadpole,  the  gitls  of  the  larva  of  the  Water-Newt,  the  jolk-bag  °f 
embryo  Fiah,  and  other  appropriate  eubjecta  for  the  obeerration,  is  on' 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  iatereBting  apectaclea  that  the  Microscope  oi' 
open  to  us.  Detuls  of  tlie  varioue  modes  of  exhibiting  it  will  be  found 
in  tiia  Anthoi'a  treatwe  oa  "The  Uiiiroacopa  and  ita  Herelatiou,' 
Chap.  xYJiL 
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through  the  capillaries  of  a  warm-blooded  anixoal,  has  been 
determined  by  microscopic  examinatioii  to  be  about  S-lOOths 
of  an  inch  per  second.  From  the  comparison  of  this  rate  with 
libat  of  the  flow  of  blood  through  the  larger  arteries,  which  has 
been  found  by  experiment  to  be  nearly  12  inches  per  second, 
it  appears  that  ike  area  of  the  capillary  system  must  be 
aearly  four  hundred  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  vessels 
which  supply  it  with  blood. 

252.  Thus  the  Arterial  and  Venous  systems  communicate 
vith  each  other  at  their  opposite  extremities;  their  large 
tranks  through  the  medium  of  the  heart ;  and  their  idtimate 
subdivisions  through  the  capillaries.  Hence  we  may  consider 
this  double  apparatus  of  vessels  as  forming  a  complete  circle, 
through  which  the  blood  flows  in  an  uninterrupted  stream, 
letaimng  continually  to  its  point  of  departure ;  and  the  term 
mtdation  is  therefore  strictly  applicable. 

253.  But  the  conveyance  of  the  nutritive  fluid  to  the  several 
oigans  of  the  body,  for  their  support  and  maintenance,  is  not 
the  only  object  to  which  its  circulation  has  to  minister.  It  is 
lequidte  that  the  blood  should  be  continually  exposed  to  the 
influence  of  the  air,  by  which  it  may  get  rid  of  the  carbonic 
add  with  which  it  has  become  charged  during  its  circulation 
in  the  system,  aiid  may  take-in  a  &Bsh  supply  of  oxygen  to 
replace  that  which  has. been  withdrawn  from  it  In  order  to 
effect  this  exposure,  the  blood  is  conveyed  to  a  particular  organ, 
in  which  it  is  made  to  pass  through  a  special  set  of  capillary 
vessels,  that  bring  it  into  almost  immediate  contact  with 
air.  la  the  lower  tribes,  in  which  this  aeration  is  (&om 
vaiious  causes  hereafter  to  be  explained)  much  less  constantly 
necessary  than  in  the  higher,  we  find  the  respiratory  organ 
supplied  by  a  branch  from  the  general  circulation ;  and  the 
blood  which  has  passed  through  it^  and  which  has  been  sub- 
jected to  the  invigorating  influence  of  the  air,  is  mingled  in 
the  heart  with  that  which  has  been  deteriorated  by  circulating 
thiough  the  system,  which  is  again  supplied  with  this  mixed, 
half-aerated  blood.  But  in  the  highest  classes,  there  is  a  dis- 
tinct circle  of  vessels  subservient  to  the  respiratory  function : 
namely,  an  arterial  trunk  issuing  directly  from  the  hearty  and 
mbdividihg  into  branches  whidi  terminate  in  the  capillary 
(ystem  of  the  respiratory  organ ;  a  set  of  capillaries,  in  which 
iie  aeration  of  the  blood  t^es  place ;  and  a  system  of  veins 
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which  collects  the  blood  from  these,  and  letoms  it  to  the 
heart  This  circuit  of  the  blood  is  sometimes  called  the  lener 
drculatian;  to  distinguish  it  from,  that  which  it  makes 
through  the  general  system,  which  is  called  the  ^^reixter 
cireiUation, 

254.  Although  carbonic  acid  is  one  of  the  chief  impurities 
with  which  the  blood  becomes  charged  during  its  circulation, 
in  consequence  of  the  changes  of  composition  which  are  con- 
tinuall J  taking  place  in  the  liying  body,  it  is  by  no  means  the 
only  one ;  and  other  organs  are  provided,  besides  the  lungs, 
for  removing  the  noxious  matters  from  the  current  of  the  cir- 
culation as  fast  as  they  are  introduced  into  it  Thus,  in  the 
course  of  its  movement  through  the  general  system,  the  blood 
is  made  to  pass  through  the  liver,  the  kidneys,  and  the  skin, 
each  of  which  has  its  special  purifying  office ;  these  organs, 
however,  have  no  such  special  circulation  of  their  own  as  the 
respiratory  apparatus  of  higher  animals  possesses,  though  the 
liver,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see  (§  267),  is  peculiarly  supplied 
by  a  sort  of  offset  from  the  general  circulation,  so  that  th^ 
blood  from  which  its  secretion  is  formed  is  venous  instead  of 
arterial,  like  that  transmitted  to  the  lungs. 

255.  The  course  which  the  blood  takes,  and  the  stmctoie 
of  the  apparatus  which  is  subservient  to  its  movement,  differ 
very  greatly  in  the  several  classes  of  animals.  The  cliief  of 
these  differences  will  be  pointed  out  hereafter ;  and  it  will  be 
preferable  to  commence  with  the  highest  and  most  complex 
form  of  the  circulating  system,  such  as  we  find  in  Man,  that 
it  may  serve  as  a  standard  of  comparis<m  with  which  the 
rest  may  be  contrasted. 

Circulating  ApparattLS  of  the  Higher  Animals. 

256.  In  Man,  and  those  ftnimRla  which  approach  him  most 
nearly  in  structure,  the  heart  is  situated  between  the  lung^  '\^ 
the  cavity  of  the  chest,  which  is  termed  by  anatomists  the 
thorax.  Its  form  is  somewhat  conical ;  the  lower  extremity 
tapering  almost  to  a  point,  and  the  upper  part  being  much 
laiger.  The  lower  end  is  quite  unattached,  and  points  rathtf 
forwards  and  to  the  left ;  during  the  contraction  of  the  hear^ 
it  is  tilted  forwards,  and  strikes  gainst  the  walls  of  the  chest, 
between  (in  Man)  the  fifth  and  sixth  ribs.  It  is  from  the 
lazge  or  upper  extremity  that  the  great  vessels  aiise;  and 
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these,  being  attached  to  the  neighbonriiig  parts,  serve  to 
awpend  the  heart,  as  it  were,  in  a  amty  in  which  it« 
movamenta  may  take  place  freely.  This  cavi^  is  lined  by 
i  smooth  BOTOos  memhraue  (§  43),  which,  neat  its  top,  is 


'^cOed  downwards  over  the  vessels,  and  covers  the  whole 
outer  surface  of  the  heart.  Heiioe  aa  the  surface  of  the  heart, 
and  tile  lining  of  the  cavity  in  which  it  works,  are  alike 
•DKwth,  and  are  kept  moist  (in  health)  with  a  fluid  secreted 
!<y>  the  pwpose,  there  is  aa  little  interruption  as  possible  from 
biAion  in  the  working  of  this  important  machine. 

i5T.  The  heart  may  be  described  as  a  hollow  nLasde^ 
*hicli,  in  Birds  and  Mammalia,  as  in  Man,  is  divided  into 
four  distinct  chambers.  This  division  is  effected  by  a  strong 
Ktwal  partition,  that  divides  the  entire  heart  into  two  halvee, 
*hich  ore  almost  exactly  similar  to  each  othect,  excepting  in 
^  greater  thickness  of  the  walls  on  the  left  side  )  and  each 
ri  ^ese  halves  (which  do  not  conunnnicate  with  one  another) 
k  again  subdivided  by  a  tianavena  partition,  into  two  cav^ies^ 
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of  vhich  the  npper  one  b  termed  the  aurid«,  and  the  lowet 
the  ventricle.  Xbrne  we  have  tiie  right  and  left  aiuicles,  and 
the  ri^t  and  left  ventridee.  Each  auricle  commumcatee 
with  Ite  correapondiiig  ventricle,    by  an   aperture    in  the 
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transverse  partition,  which  is  guarded  by  a  valve.  The  wa!l> 
of  the  ventriclee  are  much  thidier  tlmn  those  of  the  auricla; 
^d  for  this  evideat  reason, — that  the  ventrioles  have  to 
propel  the  blood,  by  their  contraction,  through  a  eystem  of 
remote  veesels ;  whilst  the  auricles  have  only  to  traiiflmit  the 
fluid  that  has  been  poured  into  them  by  the  veins,  into  tte 
ventridee,  which  dilate  themselves  to  receive  it.  The  diffarenee 
in  the  thickness  of  the  walls  of  the  left  and  the  right  ventridea 
is  ezplflinable  on  the  same  principle ;  for  the  left  ventricle 
has  to  send  the  blood,  by  its  contractile  power,  through  the 
remotest  parts  of  the  body;  whilst  the  right  has  only  to 
transmit  it  throngh  the  lungs,  which,  being  much  neaWi 
require  a  far  lees  amount  of  force  for  the  cuculation  of  the 
blood  through  them. 

258.  The  arterial  system  of  the  greater  drculation  entiiely 
springs  &om  one  large  trunk,  whidi  is  called  the  aorta  !?<* 
figs.  122-124) ;  this  originates  in  the  left  ventricle^  and  is 
the  only  vessel  which  passes  forth  from  HiSt  cavity.  It  fint 
ascends  towards  the  bottom  of  the  neck ;  then  forms  what  is 
termed  the  tM-ek,  a  sudden  curve,  which  gives  it  a  downwarf 
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xctioa ;  and  Uien  descenda  along  the  front  of  ths  epintd 
Imnn,  behind  the  heart,  as  iJEti  as  the  lowet  part  of  ths 
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trunk,  where  it  diyides  into  two  great  branches^  wMch 
proceed  to  the  lower  extremities.  From  the  arch  of  lihe 
aorta  are  given  off  the  arteries  which  supply  the  head  and 
upper  extremities.  These  are,  the  two  carotids^  which  ascend 
on  either  side  of  the  neck;  and  the  two  suhclaviaTi^  which 
pass  outwards  beneath  the  daYides^  so  as  to  arrive  at  the 
arms, — ^becoming  successively  in  their  course  the  axillary  and 
brachial  arteries,  as  they  pass  through  the  axilla  or  arm-pii^ 
and  along  the  arm.  The  subclavian  and  carotid  arteries  of 
the  right  side  arise  together  from  the  aorta,  in  Man,  by  a 
common  trunk ;  but  this  arrangement  varies  much  in  diffeient 
Mammals..  Thus  in  the  Elephant,  the  two  carotids  arise  by 
a  common  trunk, — ^the  two  subclavians  separately.  In  some 
of  the  Whale  tribe,  all  four  are  separate.  In  tiie  Bat,  the 
subclavian  and  carotid  of  the  left  side  arise  from  a  common 
trunk,  like  those  of  the  right  And  in  those  Euminating 
animalfl  which  possess  a  long  neck,  all  four  arteries  come  off 
fipom  the  aorta  together,  by  a  large  trunk,  which  first  gives  off 
the  subdavians  on  eitiiier  side,  and  then  divides  into  the 
carotids.  AU  these  varieties  occasionaUt/  present  themselves  tn 
Man; — ^a  fEWjt  of  no  small  interest. 

259.  The  descending  aorta,  in  its  progress  along  the  trunk, 
gives-off  several  important  branches; — as  the  coeliac,  from 
which  the  stomach,  fiver,  and  spleen  are  supplied ;  the  read, 
to  the  kidneys;  and  the  mesenteric,  to  the  intestines.  B 
divides  at  last  into  the  two  iliac  arteries ;  which,  after  giving 
off  branches  for  the  supply  of  the  lower  bowels,  pass  into  the 
thighs,  where  they  become  the  femoral  arteries ;  and  these 
again  subdivide  into  branches  for  the  supply  of  the  leg. 

260.  For  the  sake  of  comparison,  a  figure  of  the  arten&I 
system  of  a  Bird  is  introduced ;  from  which  it  will  be  seen 
that  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  its  blood  is  distributed 
to  its  upper  extremities.  In  Man,  the  descending  aorta  is 
evidently  the  continuation  of  the  aortic  ardi ;  and  the  p^ 
which  it  supplies  receive  far  more  blood  than  the  head  and 
upper  extremities, — ^the  locomotion  of  biped  man  being  per- 
formed almost  entirely  by  his  lower  limbs.  In  Qtuidrupt^ 
which  require  nearly  as  much  strength  in  their  fore  feet  as  iB 
their  hind,  the  subclavian  arteries  bear  a  larger  proportion  to 
the  iliac.  But  in  Birds,  the  function  of  locomotion  is  abnofit 
entirely  performed  by  the  wings ;  and  their  powerful  miiscles, 
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■h  coDstitute  the  mass  of  fleah  lying  on  the  bioas^  are 
ilied  with  blood  by  the  arteries  of  the  nppei  extiemitie^ 
;h  hete  possess  a  manifest  predominance.  The  aorta,  soon 
'  its  origin,  subdivides  into  three  large  branches ;  of  which 
Sial  two  (one  on  either  side  giviitg-off  the  enbdanan  and 
tid  arteries)  convey  the  blood  to  the  head,  the  wings,  and 
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moBcles  lying  on  the  thorax ;  whilst  the  middle  one  curves 
nrarda  and  downwards,  and  becomes  the  descending  aorta, 
r  tliat  which  is  here  the  continuatioD  of  the  great  side 
02 
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branch,  is  neither  the  carotid  nor  the  subclayian,  both  of 
which  are  subordinate  branches  given-off  from  it ;  but  it  is 
the  trunk  which  distributes  the  blood  to  the  muscles  of  iKe 
breasi>  and  which  in  Man  is  a  subordinate  branch  of  the  sub- 
clavian artery  (the  mammary).  The  descending  aorta  is  seen 
to  lose  itself  almost  entirely  in  supplying  the  viscera  of  the 
trunk ;  so  that  the  branches  into  which  it  divides  at  last  for 
the  supply  of  the  legs,  are  very  small.  These  limbs,  in  birds, 
are  usually  required  only  for  the  support  of  the  body  at  times 
of  rest^  and  are  seldom  much  concerned  in  locomotion ;  so  that 
they  possess  little  muscular  power,  and  require  but  a  small 
supply  of  blood. 

261.  It  is  very  interesting  to  trace  such  differences  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  vascular  system,  corresponding  with  vari- 
ations in  the  general  plan  of  structure,  yet  not  exhibiting 
any  actual  departure  from  the  general  iype.  Thus,  there  is 
probably  not  a  single  large  artery  in  Man,  to  which  a  corie- 
spondii]^  branch  might  not  be  found  in  the  Bird;  on  the 
other  haiid,  there  is  perhaps  not  a  single  large  artery  in  the 
Bird,  to  which  there  is  not  an  analogous  branch  in  Man 
The  chief  difference  consists  in  the  relative  sizes  of  the  seve- 
ral trunks ;  and  these  correspond  closely  with  the  amount  of 
tissue  they  have  respectively  to  supply.  Here,  then,  we  liave 
one  example,  out  of  many  that  might  be  adverted-to,  of  that 
Unity  of  Design  which  we  see  everywhere  prevalent  through- 
out nature ;  manifesting  itself  in  the  close  confohnity  of  & 
great  number  of  apparently-different  structures  to  one  general 
plan,  whilst  there  is,  at  the  same  time,  an  almost  infinite 
variety  in  the  details. 

262.  There  is  a  very  interesting  peculiarity  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  arteries,  by  which  the  due  circulation  of  blood  in 
their  branches  is  provided  for,  even  though  there  should  be 
an  obstruction  in  the  Tnain  trunk.  The  branches  which  are 
given-off  from  it  at  different  points,  have  frequent  communica' 
tions  or  anastomoses  with  each  other ;  so  that  blood  may  pass 
from  an  upper  part  of  a  main  artery  into  the  lower,  by  means 
of  these  lateral  communications,  even  though  its  flow  through 
the  trunk  itself  should  be  completely  stopped. 

263.  These  anastomoses  are  very  numerous  in  the  arteries 
oi  the  limbs,  and  particularly  about  the  joints ;  and  it  is  well 
that  they  are  so ;  for,  by  relying  on  the  maintenance  of  the 
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dicolation  through  them,  the  Surgeon  is  often  able  to  save  a 
limb,  or  even  a  life,  which  woiid  otherwise  be  sacrificed. 
Arteries  are  liable  to  a  peculiar  disease,  tenned  aneurism, 
which  consists  in  a  thinmng-away,  or  rupture,  of  the  tough 
fibrous  coat,  and  a  great  dilatation  of  the  other  coats,  so  that 
a  pulsating  tumour  is  formed.     This  chaoge  takes  place  most 
frequently  at  the  bend  of  the  thigh,  the  ham,  the  shoulder, 
and  the  elbow ;  where  the  artery,  in  the  working  of  these 
joints,  often  has  to  undergo  sudden  twists.     The  result  of  the 
disease  would  be  generally  fatal,  in  consequence  of  the  gradual 
thinning-away  of  the  walls   of  the  tumour,  which  at  last 
bursts,  sdlowing  the  blood  to  escape  from  the  arterial  trunk 
with  such  rapidity  as,  if  unchecked,  to  cause  almost  instanta- 
neous death.     In  order  to  prevent  this,  the  surgeon  ties  the 
artery  at  some  little  distance  above  the  aneurism, — that  is,  he 
puts  a  thread  round  it,  which  is  drawn  so  tight  as  to  prevent 
the  passage  of  any  blood  to  the  aneurisuL     The  circulation  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  limb  is  at  first  retarded ;  its  temperature 
&lls  j  and  it  becomes  more  or  less  insensible.     But  after  the 
lapse  of  a  few  hours,  the  circulation  becomes  quite  vigorous, 
the  pulsations  strong,  the  temperature  rises,  and  the  numb- 
ness passes  off;  and  as  the  main  trunk  stiU  continues  com- 
pletely obstructed,  this  can  only  have  been  brought  about  by 
the  flow  of  blood  through  the  anastomoses,  which  must  in 
that  short  period  have  undergone  considerable  enlargement 
Examination  of  the  vessels  after  death  shows  that  this  has 
been  actually  the  case.     Even  the  aorta  has  thus  been  tied  in 
dogs,  without  causing  death ;  the  anastomoses  of  the  branches 
given-off  from  its  upper  part,  with  those  proceeding  from  the 
lower,  being  sufficient  to  maintain  the  circulation  in  the  latter, 
when  the  current  through  the  main  trunk  is  obstructed. 

264.  A  very  complex  series  of  anastomoses,  forming  a  com- 
plete network  of  large  tubes,  is  found  in  several  situations, 
where  it  seems  desirable  that  the  flow  of  blood  to  a  particular 
oigan  should  be  retarded,  whilst  a  large  amount  is  to  be 
allowed  to  pass  through.  Thus  in  aninmls  which  keep  their 
heads  near  the  ground  for  some  time  together,  as  in  grazing^ 
the  arteries  which  supply  the  brain  suddenly  divide,  on  their 
entrance  within  the  skull,  into  a  great  number  of  branches^ 
by  the  anastomoses  of  which  a  complex  network  is  formed  ; 
and  £rom  this  network,  by  the  reunion  of  its  small  vessels^ 
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origmate  the  trunks  whicli  supply  the  brain  in  the  usoal 
manner.  The  object  of  this  apparatus  appears  to  be,  to  pie- 
vent  the  influence  of  gravitation  horn  causing  a  too  great  rush 
of  blood  towards  the  brain,  when  the  head  is  in  a  depending 
position ;  for  the  rapidity  of  its  flow  will  be  checked,  as  soon 
as  it  enters  the  network,  and  is  distributed  through  its 
numerous  canals.  A  similar  conformation  is  found  in  tk 
blood-vessels  of  the  limbs  of  the  Sloth,  and  of  some  other 
animals  which  resemble  that  animal  in  the  sluggishness  of 
their  movements ;  and  its  object  is  probably  to  prevent  the 
muscles  from  receiving  too  rapid  a  supply  of  blood,  which 
would  give  them  what  (for  these  animals)  would  be  an  undne 
energy  of  action  3  whilst,  by  the  very  same  delay,  their  power 
of  acting  is  greatly  prolonged, — ^as  we  find  it  to  be  in  Eeptiles, 
whose  circulation  is  languid  (§  284). 

265.  In  the  Whale  tribe,  and  some  other  diving  animals 
that  breathe  air,  we  find  a  curious  distribution  of  the  blood- 
vessels, which  has  reference  to  their  peculiar  habits.  The 
intercostal  arteries  (which  are  sent-off  &>m  the  aorta  to  the 
spaces  between  the  ribs  on  each  side)  are  enormously  dilated, 
and  are  twisted  into  thousands  of  convolutions,  which  are 
bound  together  into  a  mass  by  elastic  tissue.  This  mass, 
which  is  of  considerable  bulk,  lies  at  the  back  of  the  chefi^ 
along  both  sides  of  the  vertebral  column ;  and  it  serves  as  a 
reservoir,  in  which  a  great  quautity  of  arterial  blood  may  be 
retained.  The  veins  also  have  very  large  dilatations,  which 
are  capable  of  being  distended,  so  as  to  hold  a  considerable 
amount  of  venous  blood ;  and  thus,  while  the  animal  is  pie- 
vented  firom  breathing  by  its  submersion  in  ttie  water,  the 
circulation  through  the  capillaries  of  the  system  is  sustained, 
by  the  passage  of  the  blood  stored  up  (as  it  were)  in  the 
aiterial  system,  into  the  venous  reservoirs.  If  this  provirion 
did  not  exist,  the  whole  circulation  would  come  to  a  stand, 
in  consequence  of  the  obstruction  it  meets  with  in  the  limgBj 
when  the  breathing  is  stopped. 

266.  With  regard  to  the  Venous  system,  there  is  iitfle  to  be 
added  to  what  has  been  already  stated  (§§  24:8-250)  as  to  its 
general  character  and  distribution.  The  Ifio^e  proportion  which 
its  capacity  bears  to  that  of  the  arterial  system,  is  shown  by 
•the  fact,  that  every  main  artery  is  accompanied  by  a  vein  (fre- 
quently by  two)  considerably  larger  than  itself ;  and  that  the 
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sapeificial  veins,  which  lie  jtist  beneath  the  skin,  are  Capable 
of  conveying  at  least  as  much  more.  The  veins  of  the  body 
in  general  unite  in  two  lacge  trunks,  the  superior  and  inferior 
vena  cava  ;  which  meet  as  they  enter  the  right  auricle  of  the 
heart  (fig.  123).  The  superior  vena  cava  is  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  veins  which  return  the  blood  from  the  neck  ^the 
jvtgulars)  with  those  which  convey  it  horn  the  arms  (the 
vMavian$\  as  shown  in  fig.  122;  and  the  inferior  cava 
(v  Cy  fig.  122)  receives  the  blood  from  the  trunk,  the  organs 
ocoitained  in  the  abdomen,  and  the  lower  extremities. 

267.  There  is,  however,  an  important  peculiarity  in  the 
distribution  of  the  veins  of  the  Intestines,  which  should  not 
pass  unnoticed.  Instead  of  delivering  their  blood  at  once  into 
ihe  inferior  vena  cava,  these  veins  unite  into  a  trunk,  called 
tihe  Vena  Fortoe  (fig.  1 34),  which  enters  the  liver  and  subdivides 
into  branches,  whence  a  capillary  network  proceeds  that  per- 
meates the  whole  of  its  mass.  It  is  from  the  venous  blood, 
as  it  traverses  this  network,  that  the  secretion  of  bile  is 
fcnned ;  and  the  blood  which  is  brought  by  the  hepatic  arteri/ 
fieryes  chiefly  to  nourish  the  liver, — ^no  bile  being  formed  from 
ii^  imtil  it  has  become  venous.  The  blood  is  carried-off  from 
this  double  set  of  capillaries  by  the  hepadc  t«i»,  which  conveys 
it  into  the  inferior  vena  cava.  In  Fishes,  not  only  the  blood 
of  the  intestines,  but  that  of  the  tail  and  posterior  part  of  the 
hody,  enters  this  "portal"  system,  whidi  is  distributed  to 
their  kidneys  as  well  as  to  iheir  liver.  Thus  all  the  blood 
which  flows  through  the  portal  system,  has  to  go  through  two 
sets  of  capillaries,  between  each  period  of  its  leaving  the  heart 
by  the  aorta,  and  its  return  to  it  by  the  vena  cava. 

268.  We  have  yet  to  notice  the  lesser  circiUation,  which 
is  confined  to  the  Lungs  only.     The  venous  blood  which  is 
letomed  to  the  heart  by  the  vense  cavse,  enters  the  right 
SQiide,  and  thence  passes  into  the  right  ventricle.     By  the 
contraction  of  this  last  cavity,  it  is  expelled  through  th^  pul- 
monary artery  (fig.  123),  which  soon  divides  into  two  main 
trunks  that  proceed  to  the  right  and  left  lungs  respectively. 
Ihe  right  trunk  again  subdivides  into  three  principal  branches, 
which  are  distributed  to  the  three  lobes  or  divisions  of  the 
light  lung;  whilst  the  left  divides  into  two  branches,  which 
aie  in  like  manner  distributed  to  the  two  lobes  of  the  left 
long.     The  capiOaries,  into  which  these  branches  ultimately 
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sabdiyide,  are  distributed  upon  the  walls  of  the  air-cells  (fig. 
162),  and  the  character  of  the  blood  is  in  them  conveited,  by 
exposure  to  the  air,  from  the  dark  venous  to  the  bright  artor 
rial    From  this  capillary  network  the  pulmonary  Veins  arise ; 
and  the  branches  of  these  unite  into  trunks,  of  which  two 
proceed  from  each  lung,  to  empty  themselves  into  the  left 
auricle  {fig,  123).     This  auricle  delivers  the  bloody  now  arte- 
rialized  or  aerated  (§  253),  into  the  left  ventricle,  whence  the 
aorta  arises ;  and  by  the  contraction  of  this  cavity,  it  is 
delivered  through  that  vessel  to  the  system  at  lai^ — ^It 
will  be  observed  that  the  vessel  which  proceeds  from  the 
heart  to  the  lungs  is  called  the  pulmonary  artery,  although  it 
carries  dark  or  venous  blood.     This  is  because  it  conveys  the 
blood  Jrom  the  heart  towards  the  capillaries.     And,  for  a 
similar  reason,  the  vessels  which  return  the  blood  ^m  the 
capillaries  to  tiie  heart  are  termed  pulmonary  veins,  although 
they  carry  red  or  arterial  blood. 

Forces  that  move  the  Blood. 

269.  The  mechanical  action,  by  which  the  blood  is  caused 
to  circulate  in  the  vessels,  is  easily  comprehended.  The  cavi- 
ties of  the  heart,  as  already  explained  (§  245),  contract  and 
dilate  alternately,  by  the  alternate  shortening  and  relaxation 
of  the  muscular  fibres  that  form  their  walls  (Chap,  xii.) ;  and 
the  force  of  their  contraction  is  sufficient  to  propel  the  blood 
through  the  vessels  which  proceed  from  them.  The  two 
ventricles  contract  at  the  same  moment ;  the  auricles  contract 
during  the  relaxation  of  the  ventricles,  and  relax  whilst  the 
ventricles  are  contracting.  The  series  of  movements  is  there- 
fore as  follows : — ^The  auricles  being  fiill  of  the  blood  which 
they  have  received  from  the  venae  cavse  and  pulmonary  veins, 
discharge  it  by  their  contraction  into  the  ventricles,  which 
have  just  before  emptied  themselves  into  the  aorta  and  pul- 
monary artery,  and  which  now  dilate  to  receive  it  When 
filled  by  the  contraction  of  the  auricles,  the  ventricles  contract 
in  their  turn,  so  as  to  propel  their  blood  into  the  great  vessels 
proceeding  from  them ;  and  whilst  they  are  doing  this,  the 
auricles  again  dilate  to  receive  the  blood  from  tiie  venous 
system,  after  which  the  whole  process  goes-on  as  before.  B 
is  when  the  ventricles  contract,  that  we  feel  the  beat  of  the 
hearty  which  is  caused  by  the  striking  of  its  lower  extremity 
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Fig.  126. 


igainst  the  walls  of  the  chest ;  and  it  is  by  the  same  action 
hat  the  pulse  in  the  arteries  is  produced  (§  276V 

270.  llie  combined  actions 
)f  eacli  auricle  and  its  ventri- 
cle, may  be  illustrated  by  an 
apparatus    like  that    repre- 
sented in  fig.  126.     It  con- 
sists of  two  ptimpsy  a  and 
6,  of  which  the  pistons  move 
Tip  and    down  alternately  ; 
and  these  are  connected  with 
a  pipe  c  ^  in  which  there  are 
koyalves  d  and  ^  opening 
in  the  direction  of  the  arrow. 
The  portion  c  of  the  pipe 
lepresents  the  venotis  trunk 
by  which  the  blood  enters 
the  heart ;  the  pump  a  represents  the  auricle,  and  the  raising 
of  its  piston  enables  the  fluid  to  enter  and  M  it    When  ite 
piston  is  lowered,  its  fluid  is  forced  through  the  valve  d  into 
the  pump  h  (which  represents  the  ventricle),  whose  piston 
Bses  at  the  same  tune  to  receive  it ;  and  when  this  piston  is 
lowered  in  its  turn,  the  fluid  (being  prevented  from  returning 
into  a  by  the  closure  of  the  valve  dt)  is  propelled  through  the 
valve  e  into  the  pipe/  which  may  represent  an  arterial  tube ; 
whilst  at  the  same  time  a  fresh  supply  of  blood  is  received 
into  the  pump  a  by  the  raising  of  Us  piston. 

271.  The  number  of  contractions  of  the  heart  ordinarily 
taking  place  in  an  adult  man,  is  from  60  to  70  per  minute. 
It  is  usually  rather  greater  in  women ;  and  in  children  it  is 
&  higher,  being  from  130  to  140  in  the  new-bom  infent,  and 
giaduaUy  diminiahing  during  the  period  of  infancy  and  child- 
iiood.  It  is  rather  greater  in  the  standing  than  in  the  sitting 
posture^  and  in  sitting  than  in  lying  down :  it  is  increased  by 
^erdse,  especially  by  ascending  a  steep  hiU  or  going  upstairs, 
^  also  by  any  mental  emotion.  It  is  important  to  remember 
these  fstcts,  in  reference  to  the  management  of  those  who  are 
suffering  under  diseases  of  the  heart  or  of  the  lungs,  which 
prevent  the  ready  passage  of  the  blood  through  these  organs  ; 
for  if  more  blood  be  brought  to  the  heart  by  the  great  veins, 
than  it  can  propel  through  the  pulmonary  arteries,  a  feeling  of 
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veiy  great  diatieas  is  experienced ;  and  there  may  be  emit 
dai^r  of  rupture  of  the  heart  or  laige  Teasels,  or  of  niddsn 
cessation  of  the  heart's  action,  causing  instant  deaUi.  Such 
persons  ongliti  therrfore,  carefully  to  rdrain  from  any  violent 
muscular  movement^  and  also  to  avoid  giving  Tray  to  stnag 
mental  emotdous. — In  ^neope  or  fainfa'-ng,  the  heart's  action  is 
so  weakened  as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible,  though  it  docs  not 
entirely  cease ;  and  this  state  may  be  brought  on  by  aereni 
causes  irbich  make  a  strong  impression  on  the  nervous  systen, 
such  as  violent  mental  emotion  (whetber  joy,  or  grie^  or  tenor), 
sudden  loss  of  blood,  and  the  lika 

272.  The  blood  which  has  been  received  by  each  ventricle 
from  its  auricle,  ia  prevented  from  being  driven  back  into  the 
latter,  on  the  contraction  of  the  former,  by  a  valve  that  goaidB 
ihe  aperture  through  which  it  entered.  Thia  valve  con^sls  of 
a  membranous  fold,  surrounding  the  borders  of  the  aperioNi 
and  so  connected  with  the  neighbouring  parte,  as  to  yield  when 
Uie  blood  passes  from  the  auricle  into  the  ventricle,  but  to 
be  taghtened  so  as  completely  to  close  the  aperture  wlieii 
the  blood  presses  in  the  contrary  direction.  The  manna 
in  which  ^ese  valves  act  will  be  seen  from  fig.  127,  wMi^ 
is  a  section  of  the  right  auricle  with  its  ventriela  Hie 
auricle,  a,  .receivee  its  blood  from  the  two  veufe  oavse,  i, «; 
and  transmits  it  into  the  ventricle,  6,  by  the  orifice,  t.  On 
either  side  of  this  orifice  are  seen  the  membranous  fold^ 
which  are  kept  in  their  places  by  the  tendinous  coids,  d. 
„  Kow  when  tiie  blood  is  passing  from 

:  o  to  6,  tliese  folds  yield  to  the  current; 

"'iM  '  /^/^— '  but  when  the  cavity  6  is  filled  and  b^ 
im^^Wti  ^  contract  the  blood  presses  ag^ 

IMHAU- —  g    their  under  sides,  so  as  to  make  tlien 

'^'^■^^^&\  close  against  each  other,  as  far  as  Ibey 

IimHJHU-  b    are  permitted  to  do  by  the  tendinona 

'"411^^53  cords.     In  this  manner  the  apertimis 

'a  completely  shai,  and  no  blood  can  ^ 

Hg.  U7.— bboti^  o»  of«  back.    A  valve  of  this  Mnd  exists  on 

iiDi  or  THB  Biai.  ^^^  gjj^  ^j  ^g  heart ;  but  there  i» 
a  sl^ht  difference  between  the  forms  of  the  two,  whem* 
they  have  received  different  names.  That  on  the  r^Ataids 
has  three  pointed  divisions,  to  which  the  tendinous  colds 
are   attached,   and  it  is  hence   called  the  triauepid  valvs; 
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whilst  that  on  the  lefl  side  has  only  two,  so  as  to  bear  some 
lesemblance  to  a  bishop's  mitre,  whence  it  is  called  the  mitral 
valve. 

273.  The  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery  are  in  like  manner 
famished  with  valves,  which  prevent  the  blood  that  has  beei^ 
forced  into  them  by  the  contraction  of  the  ventricles,  from 
returning  into  those  cavities  when  they  begin  to  dilate  again. 
These  valves,  however,  are  formed  upon  a  different  plan,  and 
more  resemble  those  of  the  veins,  which  will  be  presently 
described.     They  consist  of  three  little  pocket-shaped  folds  of 
the  lining  membrane  of  these  arteries  (similar  to  those  at  h  b, 
£g.  128),  which  are  pressed  flat  against 'the  walls  of  those 
tabes  when  the  blood  is  forced  into  them ;  but  as  soon  as  they 
sffe  flUed^  and  the  ventricles  b^in  to  dilate,  so  that  the  blood 
has  a  tendency  to  return,  it  presses  upon  the  upper  side  of 
these  pockets,  and  fills  them  out  against  one  another,  in  such 
a  mamier  as  completely  to  close  the  entrance  into  the  ven- 
iaicle.    The  three  little  pocket-shaped  folds,  howeter,  would 
not  close  tiie  centre  of  the  aperture,  were  it  not  that  each  .of 
them  has  a  little  projection  from  its  most  prominent  part, 
which  meets  with  tiiose  of  the  others,  and  effects  the  requi- 
site end.     The  situation  of  these  valves  (which  are  termed 
imUunar  from  their  half-moon  shape)  is  seen  at  g,  fig.  127, 
/being  the  pulmonary  artery. 

274.  The  amount  of  blood  sent-out  from  either  ventricle 

&t  each  contraction,  in  a  middle-sized  man,  seldom  exceeds 

3  ounces ;  but  the  whole  quantity  of  blood  contained  in  the 

body  is  Hot  less  than  18  lbs. :  hence,  it  would  require  96 

oontractions  of  the  heart  to  propel  the  whole  of  this  blood 

thioTigh  the  body,  and  these  (at  the  ordinary  rapidity)  would 

occupy  about  1^  minute.    It  has  been  calculated,  from  recent 

experiments,  timt  the  usual  force  of  the  heart  in  man  would 

sustain  a  column  of  blood  about  7  feet  2  inches  high,  the 

weight  of  which  would  be  about  4  lbs.  3  oz.  on  every  square 

inch.    The  backward  pressure  of  this  column  upon  the  walls 

of  the  hearty  or  in  other  words,  the  force  which  they  have  to 

overcome  in  propelling  the  blood  into  the  aorta,  is  estimated 

at  about  13  lbs. 

275.  Prom  the  mode  in  which  the  blood  is  forced  into  the 
arterial  system  by  a  series  of  interrupted  impulses,  it  might 
be  supposed  that  its  course  would  be  a  succession  of  distmcfc 
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jets ;  but  this  is  prevented,  so  that  the  current  is  reduced  to 
an  equable  stream  by  the  time  it  reaches  the  capillaries, 
through  the  elasticity  of  the  walls  of  the  arteries.  In  order 
to  comprehend  how  this  acts,  we  may  suppose  a  forcing-ptmp 
(§  270)  to  propel  its  fluid,  not  into  a  hard  unyielding  tube  of 
iron  or  lead,  but  into  an  elastic  tube  of  indiarrubber.  The 
effect  of  each  stroke  of  the  pump  will  be  partly  expended  in 
distending  the  tube,  so  as  to  make  it  contain  an  additional 
quantity  of  water ;  and  the  suddenness  of  the  jet  at  its  oppo- 
site extremity  will  be  diminished.  In  the  interval  of  flie 
stroke,  the  elasticity  of  the  wall  of  the  tube  will  cause  it  to  con- 
tract again,  and  to  force-out  the  added  portion  of  its  contents; 
this  it  will  not  have  completed  by  the  time  that  the  action  of 
the  pump  is  renewed ;  and  in  this  maimer,  instead  of  an  inter- 
rupted jet  at  the  mouth  of  the  tube,  we  shall  have  a  continuous 
flow,  which,  if  the  tube  be  long  enough,  will  become  quite 
equable.*  It  is  precisely  in  this  manner  that  the  elasticity  of 
the  arteries  influences  the  flow  of  blood  through  them,  by 
converting  the  interrupted  impxdses  which  the  heart  com- 
muiiicates  to  it,  into  a  continued  force  of  movement  In  the 
large  arteries,  these  impulses  are  very  evident ;  in  the  smaller 
branches  they  are  less  so,  but  they  still  manifest  themselyes 
by  the  jerking  in  the  stream  of  blood  proceeding  from  a 
wound  in  one  of  these  vessels ;  whilst  in  the  capillaries,  the 
influence  of  the  heart's  interrupted  impulses  cannot  usually 
be  seen  at  all,  the  streams  that  pass  through  them  being 
perfectly  equable. 

276.  The  phenomenon  which  we  call  the  pulse,  is  nothing 
else  than  the  change  in  the  condition  of  the  artery  occasioned 
by  the  increased  pressure  of  the  fluid  upon  its  walls,  at  the 
moment  when  the  heart's  contraction  forces  an  additional 
quantity  of  blood  into  the  arterial  system.  By  the  frequency 
and  force  of  this  change,  we  can  judge  of  ttie  power  with 
which  the  blood  is  being  propelled.  But  the  pulse  can  only 
be  well  distinguished,  when  we  can  compress  the  arteiy 
against  some  resisting  body,  so  that  there  is  a  partial  obstrao- 
tion  to  the  flow  of  blood  through  it,  which  causes  the  disten- 
sion to  be  more  powerful ;  the  most  convenient  arteiy  for  this 

*  The  same  effect  is  obtained  in  an  ordinary  fire-  or  garden-engindi 
.by  the  interposition  of  an  air-vessel,  in  which  the  elasticity  of  com- 
pressed  air  is  substituted  for  that  of  the  wall  of  the  pipe. 
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purpose  is  the  radial  aiteiy  (fig.  124)  at  the  wrist ;  but  the 
»n>tid  arteiy  in  the  neck,  and  the  temporal  artery  in  the 
emple,  may  be  feli>  when  it  is  desired  to  know  the  force  of 
Jie  circulation  in  the  head;  as  may  the  arteries  supplying 
)ther  partSy  when  we  wish  to  gain  information  respecting 
ihe  organs  they  supply.  An  increased  action  in  the  organ, 
rhether  this  be  due  to  inflammation^  or  to  a  state  of  unusual 
activity  of  its  fdnction,  causes  an  increase  of  size  in  the  arteiy 
which,  supplies  it;  and  thus  the  pulsation  may  be  unusually 
itrong  in  a  particular  trunk,  when  the  heart's  action  and  the 
^eral  circulation  are  not  in  a  state  of  excitement  For 
instance,  a  whitlow  on  the  thumb  will  occasion  its  artery  to 
beat  almost  as  powerfully  as  the  radial  artery  usually  does ; 
and  ezcessiye  actiyity  of  the  mind,  prolonged  for  some  hours, 
greatly  increases  the  force  of  the  pulsations  in  the  carotid 
arteries,  finom  which  the  brain  is  chiefly  supplied 

277.   When  an  arteiy  is  wounded,  there  is  often  great 
^culfy  in  controlling  the  flow  of  blood ;  for  pressure  can 
addom  be  effectually  applied  in  the  situation  of  the  wound ; 
and  the  surgeon  is  generally  obliged  to  tie  the  yessel  above 
&e  orifice.    As  a  temporary  expedient,  the  loss  of  blood  may 
be  prevented  by  making  firm  pressure  upon  the  artery  above 
the  wounded  part,  that  is,  nearer  the  heart ;  and  many  valu- 
able lives  have  been  saved  by  the  exercise  of  presence  of 
ound,  guided  by  a  little  knowledge.     The  best  means  of 
keeping-up  the  requisite  pressure,  untiL  the  proper  instrument 
(the  tourniquet)  can  be  applied,  is  to  lay  over  the  artery  (the 
place  of  which  may  be  found  by  its  pulsation)  a  hard  pad, 
oiade  by  tightly  rolling  or  folding  a  piece  of  doth ;  this  pad 
^  the  limb  are  then  to  be  encircled  by  a  bandage,  by  which 
the  pressure  is  maintained ;  and  this  bandage  may  be  tightened 
to  any  required  degree,  by  twisting  it  wil£  a  ruler  or  a  piece 
of  stick.     Thus  a  constant  pressure  may  be  exercised  upon 
the  artery,  which  will  be  generally  sufficient  to  control  the 
bleeding  &om  it.     But  there  are,  unfortunately,  many  cases 
in  whidi  pressure  of  this  kind  cannot  be  applied ;   as  foi 
instance  when  the  femoral  arteiy  is  wounded  high  up  in  the 
thigh,  or  the  carotid  artery  in  the  neck.     And  nothing  else 
can  then  be  done,  but  to  compress  the  artery  with  the  thimib, 
or  with  some  round  hard  substance  (such  as  the  handle  of  an 
ml),  until  proper  assistance  can  be  obtained. 
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278.  The  impnke  of  the  hearty  toid  ths  elasfadty  of  tb 
artenes,  which  together  propel  the  blood  thiongh  the  capillmj 
system,  continue  to  act  upon  it  after  it  is  received  into  ^ 
veins ;  and  are  in  fast  the  chief  causee  of  ite  morement  in 
thenu  If  we  interrupt  the  current  of  blood  through  an  artoy 
by  Tnalring  pieesuTO  upon  it,  and  open  the  coneapondiiig  veiii, 
the  fluid  -w^  coutiuae  to  flow  from  the  latter,  so  long  as  tJu' 
artery  contains  blood  enough  to  be  forced  into  the  vein  by  ite 
own  contraction ;  bat  as  soon  as  it  is  emptied,  the  flow  fnun 
the  orifice  in  the  vein  will  cease,  even  though  the  vein  itedf 
lemainB  nearly  full.  If  the  pressure  bs  then  taken  off  lia 
artery,  Utere  is  an  inunediat«  renewal  of  the  stream  iixim  tilt 
vein,  which  may  be  again  checked  by  pieesuie  on  the  aiteiy- 
In  tbe  ordinary  operation  of  bleeding,  we  cause  the  superficial 
veins  of  the  aim  to  be  distended,  by  tyicig  a  bandage  roimd 
them  (Uiove  the  point  at  which  we  would  make  the  incision; 
and  when  an  aperture  is  made,  the  blood  spouta  forth  fealj, 
being  prevented  by  the  bandage  from  retumii^  to  the  heart 
But  if  the  bandage  be  too  tight^  so  that  the  arteiy  aleo  is 
compressed,  the  blood  will  not  flow  &eely  from  the  vein ;  tsi 
the  kosening  of  the  bandt^e  will  then  produce  the  desiK^ 
efi'ect.  When  a  sufficient  quantity  of  blood  has  beeu  ^th- 
drawn,  the  bandage  is  removed ;  and  the  retum-flow  tbrongh 
the  veins  being  now  unobstructed,  the  stream  torn  the  ori£« 
immediately  diminishes  so  as  to  be  very  easily  checked  tj 
pressure  upon  it,  or  may  even  cease  altogether. 

a  279.  The  veins  contain  a  greei 

[  number     of    valva,    which  on 

^n  formed,  like  the  semilunar  va^ 

HI  of    the   aorta    (§    273),    by'> 

W^^  doubling  of  their  linvig  meio- 

HB J    brtuie.    Their  situation  may  1» 

g         ^^H^  known  by  the  little  dilatation 

~'~^^^^L  which  the  veins  exhibit  at  tlie 

l^fl^^^k^^^       pointe  where  they  occur  ;  and 

IgwSMI^^^^      which  are  '^ery  obvious  in  Uia 

_J    Hu^^^^^k         arm  of  a  person    not   too    i^ 

» ^k-  i^^^^  ^^       "wheiR  it  is  encircled  by  a  band^ 

jv    HHi  '^^    causes    distension    of    the 

Fig  las -vi^iiD  oMir  TO    superficial  veins.     The  strnctnW 

iBow  IT!  viLTii.    '       of  these  valves  is  seen  at  i  ^ 
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£g.  128;  they  consist  of  pocket-like  folds  of  the  lining  mem- 
brane, which  allow  the  blood  free  passage  as  it  flows  towards 
the  heart,  but  check  its  reflux  into  the  arteries.  Hence  it 
foUows,  that  eveiy  time  pressure  is  made  upon  the  veins,  it 
will  force  towards  the  heart  a  portion  of  the  blood  they  con- 
tain, since  this  cannot  be  driven  in  a  contrary  direction.  iN'ow, 
£rom  the  mamier  in  which  the  veins  are  distributed,  some  of 
them  must  be  compressed  by  almost  every  muscular  move- 
ment; these  will  become  reiiUed  as  soon  as  the  muscles  relax; 
and  they  wiU  be  again  pressed-on,  when  the  movement  is 
repeated.  Hence  a  succession  of  muscular  movements  wiU  act 
the  part  of  a,  diffused  heart,  over  the  whole  of  the  venous 
system,  and  will  very  much  aid  the  flow  of  blood  through  its 
tubes.  It  is  partly  in  this  manner,  that  exercise  increases  the 
rapidity  of  the  circulation.  If  the  blood  is  brought  to  the  heart 
by  the  great  veins  more  rapidly 'than  usual,  the  heart 'must  go 
through  Us  operations  more  rapidly,  in  order  to  dispose  of  the 
fluid ;  and  if  these  actions  be  impeded,  great  danger  of  their 
entire  cessation  may  exist.  Hence  the  importance  of  bodily 
tranquillity  to  those  affected  with  diseases  of  the  heart  or 
lungs  (§  271). 

280.  Besides  the  aid  thus  afforded  to  the  venous  circulation, 
it  is  probable  that  there  is  another  cause  of  the  motion  of  the 
blood  in  them,  which  is  independent  of  the  action  of  the 
heart  and  of  the  arteries.  Many  facts  lead  to  the  belief  that 
a  new  force  is  produced,  while  the  blood  is  flowiag  through 
the  capiUaiy  vessels, — a  force  which  may,  in  some  instances, 
n^dntain  the  circulation  by  itself  alone.  Thus  in  many  of 
the  lower  animals,  it  seems  as  if  the  power  of  the  heart  were 
so  unequal  to  the  maintenance  of  the  circulation,  that  this 
must  partly  depend  upon  some  other  influence ;  and  even  in 
the  highest,  there  is  evidence  that  the  movement  of  blood  in 
the  capillaries  may  continue  for  a  time,  after  the  action  of  the 
heart  and  of  the  arteries  has  ceased  to  affect  it.*  This 
movement  seems  intimately  connected  with  the  changes 
to  which  the  blood,  is  subservient  in  the  capillaries;  for, 
if  these  be  checked,  not  even  the  heart's  action  can 
propel  the  blood  through  them,   although  no  mechanical 

*  For  a  full  consideration  of  this  question,  see  the  Author's  Principlee 
of  Comparative  Physiology  (4th  edition),  §§  247-251 ;  and  Principles 
of  Human  Physiology  (6th  edition),  §§  267-275. 
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.obstruction  exists.  Thus,  when  the  admission  of  air  to  the 
Inngs  is  prevented,  the  blood  will  not  pass  through  the 
pulmonary  capillaries,  since  it  cannot  undeigo  the  change 
which  ought  to  be  performed  there ;  and  it  therefore  accumn- 
Jates  in  the  pulmonary  artery,  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  and 
venous  system ;  and  if  no  relief  be  afforded  by  the  admission 
of  air  into  the  lungs,  the  whole  circulation  is  thus  brought  to 
a  stand.  This  condition,  which  is  termed  Asphyxia,  occun 
in  drowning;  hanging,  and  other  forms  of  suffocation  (§  338). 

Course  of  the  Blood  in  the  different  Classes  of  Animals. 

281.  The  Circulation  of  the  Blood  takes  place  on  the 
same  general  plan  in  all  other  Mammals,  and  in  Bibds,  as 
in  Man.  In  all  the  animals  included  in  these  groups,  the 
lieart  is  composed  of  two  halves  quite  distinct  from  each 
other  ;  each  possessing  an  auricle  or  receiving  cavity,  and  a 
ventricle  or  propelling  cavity.  The  course  of  their  blood, 
which  goes  through  a  complete  double  circulation,  is  shown  by 
the  diagram  (fig.  129).  The  vessels  and  cavities  of  the  heart 
which  contain  venous  blood  are  shaded  ;  whilst  those  which 
convey  arterial  blood  are  left  white  :  and  this  distinction  is 
kept-up  in  the  other  figures.  The  direction  of  the  blood  is 
indicated  by  the  arrows.  Every  drop  of  blood  which 
passed  through  the  capillaries  of  the  system,  is  transmii 
to  the  lungs  before  it  is  allowed  again  to  enter  the  aorta ; 
and  the  whole  mass  of  ilie  blood  passes  twice  through  the 
heart,  before  any  part  of  it  is  transmitted  a  second  time  to  the 
vessels  from  which  it  was  before  returned. 

282.  The  two  sides  of  the  heart  do  not  possess,  when  that 
oigan  is  perfectly  formed,  any  communication  with  each  other, 
except  through  the  pulmonary  vessels ;  and"  thus  they  might 
be  regarded  as  two  distinct  organs,  united  for  the  sake  of 
convenience.  The  right  side  of  the  heart,  being  placed  at 
the  origin  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  having  for  its  office 
to  propel  the  blood  through  the  lungs  so  as  to  receive  the 
influence  of  the  air,  may  be  called  the  respiratory  heart: 
whilst  the  left  side,  which  is  placed  at  the  origin  of  the 
aorta,  and  has  to  propel  the  blood  to  the  body  in  general,  may 
be  called  the  systemic  heart  The  circulation  would  be  per- 
formed precisely  in  the  same  manner,  if  these  two  organs 


xe  qmte  diBtinct  horn  each  otlier ;  and  in  &ct  tttgy  are 
most  so  in  the  Dvgong,  one  of  the  herbiTorooB  "WWes 
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Lesser  circulation. 
Ventricle 


Auricle 


Veins 


Heart 


Dorsal  artery 


Greater  circulation. 

Fig.  181.— DXAORAV  OF  THS  Cl&CVLATIOS  IX  FZSHSB. 

(Zoology  §  305).     In  the  lower  tribes  of  Animals  we  sha 

Lesser  Circulation. 


Branchio-cardiac  canals 


Veins 


Hesrt 


Arteries 


Grreater  circulation. 
Fig.  182.-«-DiAaBAii  or  the  Cibculatioit  nr  Cbvstacia. 
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presently  find  that  there  is  but  a  single,  instead  of  a  double, 
lieart ;  and  that  the  organ  which  is  absent  is  sometimes  the 
syBtemic,  and  sometimes  the  respiiatoiy  heart 

283.  Previously  to  birth,  when  the  lungs  are  not  yet  dis- 
ended  mth  air,  and  the  aeration  of  the  blood  is  provided-for 
n  other  ways,  the  circulation  takes  place  on  a  different  plan 
lom  that  on  which  it  is  afterwards  performed.  There  exists 
t  that  period  an  opening  in  the  partition  between  the  two 
urides,  by  which  they  have  a  free  communication;  and 
here  is  also  a  large  trunk  which  passes  from  the  right 
^entride  into  the  aorta.  By  these  channels,  the  blood  which 
s  received  from  the  systemic  veins  can  pass  at  once  into  the 
loria,  without  going  through  the  pulmonary  vessels.  But 
nh^  the  yotmg  aninud  begms  to  breathe,  these  communi- 
laiiioiis  are  speedily  obliterated;  the  blood  is  transmitted 
lihiough  the  pulmonary  vessels  to  the  lungs ;  and  the  whole 
oiculation  takes  place  upon  the  plan  just  described.  There 
aie  occasional  instances,  however,  in  which  the  communicar 
tion  between  the  aurides  remains  open,  so  that  the  double 
cinnilation  is  never  perfectly  established ;  for  a  portion  of  the 
Mood  is  allowed  to  pass  from  the  right  to  the  left  side  of  the 
lieart,  without  being  aerated  in  the  lungs,  so  that  the  blood 
^ch  is  sent  to  the  system  contains  a  mixture  of  venous  with 
the  proper  arteiM  fl»icl,-a  state  which  mU  be  presently  seen 
to  be  natural  in  the  Eeptile.  Such  cases  are  recognised  by 
^e  Uueness  of  the  skin,  the  lividity  of  the  lips,  and  the 
iwiisposition  to  bodily  or  mental  exertion.  Persons  affected 
with  this  malformation  seldom  reach  adult  age. 

284.  In  the  dass  of  JIeftiles,  there  is  not  a  complete 
double  circulation  :  for  a  mixture  of  arterial  and  venous  blood 
18  sent  alibB  to  the  lungs  and  to  the  general  system ;  and  no 
part  is  supplied  with  the  pure  arterialized  fluid.  In  general 
^e  heart  contains  only  three  cavities, — ^two  aurides  and  one 
Mtride  (hg.  133).  One  of  the  auricles  receives  the  venous 
|ilood  fix>m  the  system ;  whilst  the  other  receives  the  arterial- 
^  blood  from  the  lungs.  Both  these  pour  their  contents 
^to  the  same  ventride,  where  they  are  mingled  together; 
^  this  mingled  blood  is  transmitted,  by  the  contraction  of 
^e  ventride,  partly  into  the  lungs,  and  partly  into  the  aorta 
(fig.  130).     In  some  Keptiles  there  is  a  partial  division  of 

ventride,  so  that  the  mixture  of  the  arterial  and  venous 
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blood  is  not  complete ;  and  whilst  the  blood  transmitted  to 
the  lungs  is  chiejiy  that  which  has  returned  from  the  syBtemic 
veins,  the  blood  which  enters  the  aorta  for  the  supply  of  the 


Pulmonary  artery  ^,,^_^?^^?^^|g^g^^  ^plg^**  Pulmonary  artery 

.     »^^^^^_    _^^,j  Pulmonary  veto 
■Pulmonary  vein 

Right  auricle  _^      _  ^^^_^     _    ^^ 

"^  ~  Left  auricle 

Vena  cava.        — ^'V^l^  H/^      "^    Single  ventricle 
Right  aorta 


Ventral  aorta 
Fig.  183.— >Heart  ov  Tortoub. 

syBtem  is  chiefly  that  which  has  returned  from  the  lungs  in  ao 
arterialized  state.  Hence  such  ftniTnak  have  a  circulation 
which  approaches  very  closely  to  that  of  Mammals  and  Biids  J 
and  it  is  among  them  that  we  find  the  greatest  vigour  ana 
activity  in  this  generally  inert  and  sluggish  class. 

285.  The  general  arrangement  of  the  blood-vesseb  in- 
Eeptiles  is  shown  in  fig.  134.  It  is  seen  that  the  aorto, 
soon  after  its  origin,  divides  into  three  arch^  on  either  side; 
and  that  these,  after  sending  off  branches  to  the  head  and  to 
the  lungs,  reunite  into  a  single  trunk,  which  correspond* 
exactly  with  the  aorta  of  the  higher  animals.  These  archer 
are  in  fact  the  remains  of  a  set  of  vessels,  which  will  ^ 
found  to  be  of  the  highest  importance  in  Fishes,  being  thei^ 
subservient  to  the  aeration  of  tiie  blood :  in  the  true  Eeptiles, 
however,  they  are  never  concerned  in  this  i^ction,  but  thef 
still  remain,  as  if  to  show  the  unity  of  the  plan  on  which 
this  apparatus  is  formed.  Precisely  the  same  arrangement  of 
the  vessels  may  be  seen  in  Birds  and  Mammalia,  at  an  early 
stage  of  their  development;  but  it  afterwards  undergoes 
considerable  changes,  by  the  obliteration  of  several  of  ^^ 
arches ;  for  of  the  four  pairs  which  may  be  seen  at  one  peiio4 
a  single  branch  only  remains  on  either  side ;  and  one  of  thefl& 
becomes  the  permanent  arch  of  the  aorta,  whilst  the  other 
becomes  the  permanent  pulmonary  artery. 
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.  In  the  clasB  of  Fishes,  ihe  circolatmg  apparatus  is 
more  dmple.    The  heart  only  possesses  two  caviti^  an 
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Tan*  poita,  Unr,  tn, 


it  receives  and  tranamitB  venooa  blood  only;  hence  it  ^ 
analogous  to  the  right  side,  or  respiratory  heart,  of  Biids  ami 
Mammalia.    The  venoua  blood,  which  ia  bronght  to  it  by  tlw 
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systemic  yeins,  is  transmitted  by  its  ventricle  int6  a  trunk, 
which  subdivides  into  four  or  five  pairs  of  branches  or  arches 
(fig.  135).  These  branches  run  along  the  fdnges  which  form 
the  giUs  of  the  fisb,  and  send  a  minute  vessel  into  every  one 
of  tiieir  filaments  (§  312).  Whilst  passing  through  this 
vessel,  the  blood  is  submitted  to  the  influence  of  the  air 
difPosed  through  the  water,  to  which  the  gills  are  fireely 
exposed,  and  is  thus  aerated ;  and  it  is  then  collected  from 
the  several  filaments  and  fringes,  into  a  single  large  trunk, 
analogous  to  the  aorta  of  the  higher  animals,  by  which  the 
whole  body  is  supplied  with  arterialized  blood.  After  circu- 
lating through  the  system,  the  blood  returns  to  the  heart  in  a 
venous  condition,  and  again  goes  through  the  same  course. 
This  course  is  represented  in  a  simple  form  in  the  diagram, 
^.  131 ;  and  it  will  be  seen,  on  a  littie  consideration,  that 
it  does  not  differ  from  that  which  exists  in  Animals  with  a 
complete  double  circulation,  in  any  other  essential  particular 
than  this, — ^that  there  is  no  systemic  heart  to  receive  the  blood 
from  the  gUls  or  aerating  organs,  and  to  convey  it  to  the  body 
at  large.  But,  though  aU  the  blood  must  necessarily  pass 
through  the  gills  before  it  can  again  proceed  to  the  body,  it 
does  not  follow  that  the  blood  should  be  as  completely  aerated 
as  in  Keptiles,  in  whose  circulation  there  is  a  mixture  of 
venous  and  arterial  blood;  for  the  exposure  of  the  blood  to 
the  small  quantity  of  air  which  is  diffused  through  water  is 
not  nearly  so  effectual  as  its  direct  exposure  to  air. 

287.  There  is  a  group  of  animals  which  forms  the  transition, 
between  Fishes  and  Beptiles ;  some  of  them  being  Fishes  a.t 
one  part  of  their  lives,  and  Eeptiles  at  another ;  whilst  others 
remain,  during  their  whole  lives,  in  a  condition  intermediate 
between  the  two  groups.  Of  this  group  (§  86),  the  common 
Trog  is  a  familiar  example.  In  the  Tadpole  state,  it  is  essen- 
tially a  Fish,  breathing  by  means  of  gills,  and  having  its  cir- 
culation upon  a  corresponding  plan;  but  after  it  has  gone 
through  its  metamorphoses,  it  breathes  by  lungs,  its  heart 
acquires  an  additional  auricle,  and  the  whole  plan  of  the  circu- 
lation is  chajiged,  so  as  to  become  comformable  to  that  of  the 
true  Eeptile.  This  process  takes  place,  not  suddenly,  but  by 
progressive  stages;  and  as  these  are  extremely  interesting, 
they  will  now  be  briefly  described.  In  fig.  136  we  have  a 
representation  of  the  circulating  apparatus  of  the  Tadpole_in 
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its  fish-like  condition.  At  a  ia  aeen  the  large  trunk  vMoh 
isBoes  firom  the  Tentricle,  fomting  a  hnlboos  enlaigement  like 
that  which  IB  seen  in  the  correaponding  part  of  the  EaL 
From  this  enlaigemeiit  proceed  three  trunks  on  each  aide, 
called  the  branchial  arteries  {br\  br',  bt^  which  conTey  the 
blood  to  the  gills  or  (mnfAuK  ;  and  after  being  aerated  by  puong 
through  their  filomenta,  the  blood  is  collected  by  the  bran- 


chial veins  (vb,  vb).  Of  these,  the  first  pair  transmits  its  blood 
by  the  vessels  o,  o,  t,  (which  are  also  formed  in  part  hj  lie 
"econd  pair)  to  the  head  and  upper  extremities ;  vhilst  the 
greal«r  part  of  the  blood  of  the  second  pair,  with  the  whole 
of  that  of  the  third,  is  diadiarged  into  the  trunk  c  on  dthei 
side.  By  the  union  of  that  vessel  with  its  fellow,  the  tnmk 
a  V  is  formed ;  which  conveys  the  blood  that  has  been  aerated 
in  the  gills,  to  the  general  system,  and  is  thus  to  be  sTidenti; 
regarded  as  the  aorta.  But  we  find  here  three  small  veseeli 
(1,  2,  and  3),  which  do  not  exist  in  the  Fish ;  and  whidi 
establish  a  communication  between  the  branchial  arteries  and 
the  branchial  veins,  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  blood  wy 
pass  from  the  former  into  the  latter,  without  going  through 
the  filaments  of  the  gills.  These  conmtunicatLDg  vessels  ue 
very  small  in  the  Tadpole,  and  Bcarcely  any  blood  paaw 
thiou^  them ;  bnt  it  is  chiefly  by  their  enlargement,  that  the 
course  of  the  blood  is  subsequently  altered.  There  is  also  * 
fourth  branch,  ap,  which  proceeds  to  the  lungs  on  either 
side  J  and  as  Uiese  oi^mis  are  not  yet  developed,  this  pulmo- 
nary artery  also  ia  at  first  of  very  small  size. 

388.  As  the  metamorphosis  of  the  other  parta  proceed^ 
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however,  and  the  animal  ia  iDeing  prepared  for  its  new  mode 
of  life,  the  lungs  are  gradually  developed,  and  the  pulmonary 
arteries  greatly  increase  in  sLse ;  whilst  tlie  gills,  on  the  other 
hand,  do  not  continue  to  grow  with  the  animal,  but  rather 
ehrinlc,  from  the  diminished  supply  of  blood  which  they 
receive.    For,  during  this  period,  the  communicating  branches 


increase  in  size ;  so  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  blood  which 
hoB  been  tr&usmitted  into  the  branchial  arteries  passes  at  once 
into  the  veins,  and  thence  into  the  aori^  without  being  made 
to  traverse  the  gilla ;  ita  aeration  being  partly  accomplished 
by  tiie  hings.  Tbie  state  of  things  is  seen  in  %.  137  ;  where 
(^  ap,  are  the  enlarged  pulmonaiy  arteries ;  and  where  thv* 
communicating  branches  are  seen  almost  to  form  the  natural 
continuationB  of  the  branchial  arteries.  A  condition  of  this 
bind  exists  permanently  in  those  Batrackia  which  retain  their 
gills  during  their  whole  Uves,  and  have  the  lungs  imperfectly 
developed  (§  8?).  When  the  metamorphoaia  is  complete,  the 
branchial  vessels  altogether  disappear,  but  the  arcket  still 
remain,  as  shown  in  fig.  138,  The  first  of  these  arches  aup- 
jdies  the  vessels  of  tte  head,  { t ;  which  also,  however,  receive 
a  brandi  o  &om  the  second  arch.  The  second  arch,  after 
giving  off  that  branch,  unites  with  its  fellow  to  form  the 
aortic  trunk  av.  The  third  arch  has  completely  shrivelled 
up.  And  the  fourth  arch  or  pulmonary  artery  has  now 
attained  its  full  size,  and  is  become  the  sole  channel  through 
which  the  aeration  of  the  blood  is  effected. 


f  mniBIBBBATED  OLASBBS. 


.  Amoi^  the  Tnveiiebrated  classes  generally,  the  condj- 
1  the  circulating  apparatus  diffeis  iiom  that  wMch  prevaila 


Fig.  las.— Tbe  Same,  ik  tbs  iibpict  Ahival. 

throughout  the  Vertebrata,  in  one  remarkable  feature) — 
namely,  that  whereas  in  the  latter  the  blood  moves  in  every 
part  of  its  course  through  a  set  of  closed  vessels,  it  meanders 
in  the  former  through  a  set  of  chaamels  or  sinuses  excavaled 
in  the  substance  of  the  tissues,  and  communicating  with  li* 
"  general  cavity  of  the  body  "  in  the  midst  of  which  the  viscetft 
lie.  Generally  speaking,  it  is  in  the  venous  system  that  the 
greatest  deficiency  exista ;  for  the  heart  usually  sends  fortb 
the  blood  by  definite  arterial  trunks,  which  distribute  itliy 
its  ramifications  through  the  substance  of  the  various  parts  of 
the  body ;  and  it  is  in  its  course  from  these  to  the  respirataiy 
organs  that  it  is  least  restrained  within  definite  houndariee. 
The  degree  of  this  imperfection  differs  considerably  in  &^ 
several  groups  of  Invertebrata ;  for  whilsi^  in  the  highest  Mol- 
Insca  and  Articulata,  the  vascular  system  is  almost  as  complct* 
aa  in  Vertebrated  aTiimjilH,  we  find  it  gradually  becoming  le* 
and  less  distinct  as  wo  descend,  so  that  in  the  lower  forms  of 
both  series  it  presents  itself  merely  as  an  extension  of  the 
general  cavity  of  the  body,  and  is  not  furnished  with  anj 
special  organ  of  impulsion. 

390,  In  the  greater  part  of  the  MoLttiSOA,  the  circiilalion 
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takes  plaxiB  nearly  on  the  same  general  plan  as  in  Mshes ;  the 
heart  ha-ving.lrwo  cavities,  and  t£e  wtole  of  the  blood  travers- 
ing both  the  respiratory  and  the  ayatemic  veaselB,  between 
each  time  of  ite  leaving  the  heart  and  returning  to  it  again. 
Bttt  this  heart  is  lyitemie,  and  not  pulmonary ;  for  it  receives 
the  arterial  blood  &om  the  gills,  and  transmit  it  to  tho  great 
systemic  artery ;  and  after  the  blood  has  been  rendered  venous 
by  its  passage  through  tho  tissues  of  the  body,  it  enters  the 
cbannds  'whacb  distribute  it  to  the  gilla,  before  being  ^ain 
subjected  to  the  action  of  the  heart.  The  accompanying  figure 
(fig.  139)  of  the  circulation  in  the  Doric  (a  kind  of  eea  slug) 


wiH  serve  to  show  the  general  distribution  of  the  vesaela  In 
this  group.  The  heart  consists  of  the  ventricle  a,  whence 
issues  tho  main  artery  b ;  and  of  a  single  or  double  auricle  c, 
in  which  terminate  flie  veins,  d,  of  the  branchial  apparatus  e. 
The  aerated  blood  which  these  convey  to  the  heart,  is  trans- 
mitted by  it,  through  the  artery  h,  to  the  system  at  large ;  and 
fiom  this  it  is  collected,  in  the  state  of  venous  blood,  by  the 
sinujBeBTvhich  terminate  in  the  large  trunk//.  By  this  trunk  it 
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is  diakibttted  to  the  giUs  e;  aad  thence  it  letums  to  the  heerl^ 
after  haTing  tmdergone  aeration,  itfow  if  a  secoad  heart  bad 
been  placed  on  the  trunk  //,  just  as  it  ia  about  to  subdivide 
for  the  distribution  of  the  blood  to  the  gills,  the  circulation 
would  have  been  analogous  to  that  of  Birds  and  Manunak 
There  is  a  great  variety  in  the  position  of  the  gills  in  Molina- 
cous  aoimals,  and  a  corresponduig  variety  in  ika  situation  of 
the  heart,  which  is  usually  placed  near  them.  In  the  Doris 
the  gills  are  arranged  in  a  circular  manner,  round  the  termina 
tion  of  the  intestinal  canal ;  but  in  many  Mollusca  they  foM 
straight  rows  of  fringes  on  the  two  sides  of  the  body.  In 
these  last,  the  heart  not  unfrequently  has  two  auricles ;  lot 
these  are  not  analogous  to  the  two  auricles  of  BeptUes;  foi 
each  has  the  same  function  with  the  other — the  reception  of 
the  blood  &om  the  giUs  of  its  own  side. 

291.  There  is  a  very  interesting  Tariety  in  tlie  confommtion 
of  the  heart  in  the  CsrHALOPODA,  or  CwUle-fiik  tribe ;  ^tek 


HATCH  01  COTTLI-fllB 


fonn  a  connecting  liiTr  between  the  plan  of  the  Q^ 
that  pierails  among  the  MoUusca  in  general,  and  tl" 


the  body  with  artenal  blood.  The  yenous  blood  js 
through  the  great  yein  vc,  covered  with  a  cnrions 
nass  csy  the  use  of  which  is  not  known;  this  also 
the  blood  from  the  intestinal  veins  w ;  and  it  divides 
trunks  which  convey  the  blood  to  the  gills  or  branchise 
^,  where  it  undergoes  aeration.  On  each  of  these 
3  an  enlaigementy  cb,  which  has  the  power  of  con- 
and  dilating,  an4  thus  of  assisting  the  transmission 
ood  through  the  arteries  of  the  gills,  ab.  The  blood 
led  to  the  ventricle  by  the  branchial  veins,  vh,  on 
^hich  there  is  another  dilatation,  bu,  which  might  be 
.  as  analogous  to  the  auricle  of  the  other  MoUusca^ 
it  is  not  muscular.  Thus  in  the  Cuttle-fish,  the  blood 
an  impulse  from  the  systemic  heart,  by  which  it  is 
t;ed  into  the  main  artery ;  and  when  it  returns  by  the 
veins,  it  receives  another  impulse  from  the  branchial 
»efore  it  passes  through  the  gills; — ^an  arrangement 
Y  analogous  to  that  wMch  'We  meet  with  in  the  highest 
ita. 

In  the  Crab  and  Lobster,  and  other  animals  of  the 
UBTACEA,  the  blood  for  the  most  part  follows  the  same 
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latns  of  a  Lobster  ia  Been  in  fig.  141,  in  vhioh  a  ia  the  heut; 
b  and  c  the  [trt«ries  to  the  eyes  and  antennae ;  d,  the  hepitic 
artery;  and  e  and/,  the  arteries  which  Bnpply  Uie  abdomen 
and  thoiax.  The  blood  that  has  been  propdled  thiougli  l^fieK 
by  the  action  of  the  heait,  finds  iia  way  into  the  great  veiums 
sinus  g  g,  which  teceivea  the  fluid  collected  from  all  parts  of 
the  body ;  from  this  it  passes  to  the  gills,  h ;  and  thenca  it 
is  returned  to  the  heart  by  the  biandual  Teins,  i.  Anotki 
■riew  of  a  poriion  of  the  circulating  apparatus  is  giren  in  % 
142,  which  represents  a  transverse  secfaon  of  it  in  the  t^ion 
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of  the  hearty  with  one  pair  of  gills.  The  heart  is  seeDatc; 
and  from  its  nndet  side  proceeds  one  of  the  arterial  tnmli 
which  convey  the  blood  to  the  system,  Eetuming  tJieBSi 
the  blood  ent«t3  the  venous  sinns  s,  which  has  an  enlarge 
ment  at  the  base  of  each  gill ;  and  this  seems  to  act  the  pilt 
of  a  bTandiial  hearl^  like  the  corresponding  enlargement  on 
the  biandual  vessels  of  the  Cattle-ML  From  this  ca^i^,  it 
is  carried  by  the  vesael  -ca  into  the  bianchice  h ;  and  afterj' 
has  passed  thioi^  the  capillaries  of  the  gill-filamentB,  itii 
collected  by  the  vessels  ve,  which  carry  it  to  the  bianchid 
veins,  -vh,  and  thence  to  the  heart  The  general  plan  of  '^ 
ciicalation  in  this  class  is  shown  in  fig.  133. 

293.  In  the  dasa  of  Insectb  we  find  a  stitl  greater  incoio' 
pletenesa  in  the  system  of  vessels  for  the  conveyance  of  W""*' 
Arterial  trunks  can  only  be  traced  to  a  short  distance  ficD 
tlie  dorsal  vessel,  which  answers  the  purpose  of  a  heart ;  kh 
the  nutritive  fluid  which  they  convey  ia  delivered  into  ti» 
channels  or  sinuses  that  exist  among  the  different  oigaix- 
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thelese,  it  has  a  tolerably  regular  cilculafion  ;  and.  the 
by  frMcli  tihia  morement  is  chiefly  effected  ia  ^  long 
termed  the  dorial  vee*el,  which  Beents  to  propel  it  for- 
,  whilst  two  principal  sinuses,  one  on  either  side,  conv^^ 
braids.     The  doisal  vessdl,  seen  at  a,  ia  a  membiaoons 


lying  along  the  back  of  the  insect,  and  partly  divided 
lereral  compartmenta  by  incomplete  Talvidar  partitions, 
I  bear  no  inconsiderable  resemblance  to  the  valves  of  veins 
3).  By  the  successive  contraction  of  these  different  pop- 
the  blood  which  entered  at  the  posterior  extremity  of 
oisal  vessel  is  gradually  propelled  fbrwards ;  and  when 
vea  at  the  &ont  of  the  body,  it  passea  out  by  a  series  of 
^  etma  of  which  convey  it  to  the  head,  whilst  others 
idewaya  and  backwards  for  the  supply  of  the  body,  with 
pendages,  the  legs  and  winga.  On  retuming  from  these 
it  re-enteiB  the  posterior  md  of  the  dorsal  vesBel  But, 
IB  ministering  to  this  general  circulation,  the  several 
irtments  of  the  dorsal  vessel  seem  to  act  as  independent 
I)  each  for  its  own  segment ;  into  which  they  send  forth 
by  rainute  arterial  trunks,  and  from. which  they  receive 
in  hy  mlnuta  apertnrea  furnished  with  valves.  It  ia  to 
narked  that  in  Insects  no  special  arrai^ment  of  vesaela 
le  aeration  of  blood  is  required ;  since  tiiis  aeration  is 
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ar 


Fig.  144. — Dorsal  Vessel 
ov  Spider. 


accomplislied  by  the  conveyance  of  air,  by  means  of  minute 
air-tubes,  into  every  part  of  the  body,  however  small  (§  321)  j 

a  mode  of  respiration  different  fiom 
any  that  we  notice  elsewhere. — ^A  very 
similar  arrangement  of  the  circalatrng 
apparatus  is  met  with  in  the  Spider 
tribe ;  but  as  the  body  is  not  so  long; 
the  dorsal  vessel  is  less  extended  in 
length,  and  is  of  larger  diameter.  This 
is  seen  in  fig.  144 ;  where  a  represents 
the  abdomen  of  tiie  animal;  ar^  the 
large  dorsal  vessel  or  heart ;  c,  a  trunk 
j^assing  forwards  to  the  head ;  and  v, 
vessels  communicating  with  the  re- 
spiratory organs. 

294.  Lithe  animals  of  the  Worm  tribe, 
belonging  to  the  class  Annelida,  theie 
is  a  general  similarity  in  the  course  of 
the  blood  to  that  which  prevails  in  Insects ;  but  as  the  respi- 
ration is  accomplished  by  means  of  special  organs,  which  are 
sometimes  diflPosed  along  the  entire  body,  and  sometimes 
restricted  to  one  part  of  it  (§  314),  there  is  considerable  variety 
in  the  provisions  for  submitting  the  blood  to  the  influence  of 
the  air.  In  those  which  possess  red  blood  (§  226),  thisi  fluid 
can  be  seen  to  move  in  a  closed  system  of  vessels ;  whilst  a 
colourless  fluid  containing  numerous  corpuscles  flows  through 
a  set  of  canals  prolonged  fix)m  the  general  cavity  of  the  body. 
It  may  be  surmised  that  the  two  principal  offices  to  which  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  is  subservient,  are  here  separately 
performed ;  the  red  non-corpusculated  fluid  having  for  its 
office  to  aerate  the  tissues,  whilst  the  colourless  but  corpus- 
culated  fluid  serves  for  their  nutrition. 

295.  A  very  curious  departure  from  the  normal  type  of  the 
circulation  presents  itself  in  the  class  of  Tunioata,  the  lowest 
of  the  Molluscous  series  ^§  114).  The  heart  in  these  animal 
is  much  less  perfectly  lormed  than  in  the  higher  tri^; 
though  it  still  contains  two  cavities,  one  for  receiving  »nd  the 
other  for  impellingthe  blood.  The  blood  may  be  sometimes 
seen  to  floiw  in  Sie  direction  customary  among  Mollufiks; 
coming  to  the  heart  from  the  respiratory  surface,  and  then 
going  forth  through  an  arterial  tnmk  that  conveys  it  into  a 
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system  of  channels  excavated  thioughthe  tissTies,  after  passing 
lliiougli  which  it  finds  its  way  again  to  the  respiratory  sur- 
face^ and  thence  to  tiie  heart  But  after  a  certain  duration  of 
its  flow  in  this  direction,  tiie  current  stops,  and  then  re-com- 
mences in  the  contrary  direction,  proceeding  first  to  the 
respiratory  organs,  and  then  to  the  system  in  general.  It 
would  seem  as  if  in  this^  one  of  the  lowest  forms  of  animals 
possessing  a  distinct  circulation,  the  central  power  were  not 
yet  sufficiently  strong  to  determine  the  course  which  the  fluid 
is  to  take.  In  tiie  group  of  Bryozooy  which  forms  a  connecting 
link  between  the  Tunicata  and  Zoophytes,  we  lose  all  trace  , 
of  a  distinct  circulation,  which  is  only  represented  by  tiie 
movement  of  fluid  in  the  general  cavity  of.  the  body,  and  in 
the  prolongations  of  this  cavity  in  the  arms  that  surround 
the  mouth  (fig.  64). — ^In  the  Star-Jlsk,  Sea-  Urchin,  and  other 
animals  belonging  to  the  class  Eohinodermata,  there  seems 
to  be  a  regular  circulation  of  nutritious  fluid,  carried  on  through 
distinct  vessels,  but  without  any  definite  heart  The  only 
trace,  indeed,  of  anything  like  a  propelling  organ,  is  an  en- 
largement of  one  of  the  trunks,  which  pulsates  with  tolerable 
regularity ;  but  this  would  not  seem  to  have  force  enough  to 
propel  the  fluid  through  a  complex  system  of  vessels;  and 
the  circulation  seems  to  be  carried  on  chiefly  by  some  force 
produced  in  the  capiQaries  (§  280). 

296.  The  circulating  apparatus  of  higher  animals  is  only 
represented  in  Zoophytes,  Medusce,  and  the  lower  Worms,  by 
ramifying  prolongations  of  the  digestive  cavity,  which  extend 
throughout  the  body,  and  are  specially  distributed  to  the 
respiratory  surface,  so  as  to  subject  the  products  of  digestion 
to  the  aerating  process.  Thus,  in  tiie  stony  corals  which  are 
formed  by  animals  constructed  upon  the  general  plan  of  the 
Sea  Anemone  (§  127),  the  gelatinous  flesh  that  connects  tiie 
polypes  is  traversed  by  a  network  of  canals  that  open  freely 
into  the  sides  of  their  visceral  cavities,  of  which  they  may  be 
r^arded  as  extensions ;  whilst  in  the  Campanularia  (fig.  72) 
and  other  composite  Hydraform  Zoophytes,  a  like  communi- 
cation is  established  by  a  system  of  canals  passing  along  the 
stem  and  branches,  and  becoming  continuous  with  the  base  of 
each  polype.  In  this  system  of  canals,  viewed  under  a  sufficient 
magnifying  power,  a  granular  fluid  may  be  seen  to  move,  the 
direction  of  the  flow  being  sometimes  from  the  stem  towards 
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the  polypes,  and  sometiines  from  the  polypes  towards  the 
stem  ;  the  rapidity  and  constancy  of  these  currents  depending 
apparently  on  the  activity  of  the  growth  of  the  parts  towards 
which  they  are  directed.  In  the  Medusw  we  find  the  central 
stomach  sending  out  prolongations  towards  the  margia  of  the 
disk,  where  they  frequently  inosculate  so  as  to  form  a  net- 
work, which  seems  to  haye  for  its  purpose  to  expose  the 
product  of  digestion  to  the  aerating  action  of  the  surrounding 
water  ;  and  in  this  system  of  canals,  also,  a  movement  of  fluid 
may  be  observed,  which  appears  to  depend  upon  tiie  action  of 
ciHa  in  their  interior.  In  all  these  cases,  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  the  circulation  of  nutritive  fluid  is  really  effected  by  a 
modification  of  the  digestive  apparatus,  instead  of  by  an  appa- 
ratus set  apart  for  this  sole  purpose*;  and  tiie  blending  of  the 
two  functions  is  stiQ  more  remarkably  exhibited  in  the  Spcf^ 
the  inosculating  canals  of  which  (§  136)  may  be  regarded 
alike  as  constituting  a  ramifying  digestive  cavity,  or  as  a  simple 
form  of  circulating  apparatus.  'Eb.e  most  correct  method  is 
perhaps  to  consider  it  as  representing  both  these  systems, 
which  are  here  blended  (as  it  were)  into  one  ;  tiie  simplicity 
of  structure  characteristic  of  this  type  not  admitting  of  the 
division  of  labour  which  we  meet  with  in  higher  orgamfima 
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297.  Wb  have  seen  that  arterial  blood,  by  its  action  on  the 
living  tissues,  loses  those  qualities  which  rendered  it  fit  foi 
the  maintenance  of  life;  and  that  after  having  undergone 
this  change,  it  recovers  its  original  properties  by  exposure  to 
air.  This  exposure  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  the  continued 
existence  of  Animals  in  general.  If  we  place  an  animal 
under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  and  exhaust  the  air  either 
partially  or  completely,  a  great  disturbance  soon  shows  itself 
in  its  various  functions;  shortly  afterwards,  the  several 
actions  of  life  cease  to  take  place ;  and  a  state  of  apparent 
deai^  comes  on,  which  speedily  becomes  real,  if  air  be  not 
re-admitted.     The  influence  of  air  is  not  less  necessary  to 
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Plants  than  to  Animals;  for  they  also  die  when  excluded 
from  it :  and  thus  its  presence  may  be  stated  to  be  a  general 
condition,  necessary  for  the  continuance  of  the  life  of  all 
organised  beings. — There  is,  however,  a  marked  diflFerence  in 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  deprivation  of  air  occasions 
death  in  different  animals  (§  310). 

298.  At  first  sight  it  might  be  thought  that  Animals  which 
always  live  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water,  such  as  Fishes, 
Zoophytes,  and  many  MoUusca,  are  removed  from  the  influence 
of  the  air ;  and  that  they  hence  constitute  an  exception  to  this 
general  law.  But  such  is  not  the  case ;  for  the  liquid  which 
they  inhabit  has  the  power  of  absorbing,  and  of  holding  dis- 
solved in  it,  a  certain  quantity  of  air,  which  they  can  easily 
separate  from  it,  and  which  is  sufficient  for  the  maintenance 
of  their  life.  They  cannot  exist  in  water  which  has  been 
deprived  of  air  (as  by  boiling,  or  by  being  placed  under  the 
eriiausted  receiver  of  an  air-pump) ;  for  they  then  become 
insensible  and  die,  just  as  do  MammaHa  and  Birds  when 
prevented  from  inhaling  air  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

299.  The  changes  which  result  from  the  exposure  of  the 
blood  or  nutritious  fluid  of  Animals  to  the  air,  either  in  the 
aimosphere,  or  through  the  medium  of  water,  form  a  very 
important  part  of  their  vital  actions  ;  and  the  changes  them- 
selves, together  with  the  various  mechanical  operations  by 
which  they  are  effected,  constitute  the  function  of  Eespiration. 
He  nature  of  these  changes  will  be  first  explained  ;  and  the 
structure  and  operations  of  the  organs  by  which  they  are 
performed  will  be  afterwards  described. 

Ifature  of  the  Changes  essentially  constitviing  Respiration, 

300.  Atmospheric  air,  it  has  been  stated,  is  necessary  to 
the  continued  life  of  all  animals ;  but  this  fluid  is  not  com- 
posed of  one  element  alone.  By  the  science  of  Chemistry, 
it  is  shown  to  be  a  mixture  of  three  gases  possessing  very 
<Kfferent  properties.  Besides  the  watery  vapour  with  which 
the  atmosphere  is  always  more  or  less  charged,  the  air  con-" 
tains  21  parts  in  100  of  oxygen^  and  79  parts  of  nitrogen  or 
«»fe;  with  about  l-5000th  part  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  The 
question  immediately  presents  itself,  therefore,  whether  these 
g&ses  have  the  same  action  on  animals ;  or,  if  their  actions 
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be  different,  to  which  of  them  specially  belongs  the  property 
of  thus  contributing  to  the  maintenance  of  life.  This  question 
may  be  decided  by  a  few  simple  experiments.  K  we  place 
a  Bird  or  small  Mammal  in  a  jar  filled  with  air,  and  cut  off 
all  communication  with  the  atmosphere,  it  perishes  by  suffo- 
cation in  a  longer  or  shorter  time  ;  and  the  air  in  the  vessel, 
which  has  thus  lost  the  power  of  maintaining  life,  is  found 
by  chemical  analysis  to  have  lost  the  greater  part  of  its 
oxygen.  If  we  then  place  another  animal  in  a  jar  filled  with 
nitrogen  gas,  it  perishes  almost  immediately ;  whilst  if  we 
place  a  tMrd  in  pure  oxygen,  it  breathes  with  greater  activity 
than  in  air,  and  shows  no  sign  of  suffocation.  It  is  then 
evident,  that  it  is  to  the  presence  of  oocygen  tiiat  atmospheric 
air  owes  its  vivifying  properties. 

301.  But  the  change  produced  in  the  atmosphere  by  animal 
respiration  is  not  limited  to  this.  The  oxygen  which  disap- 
pears is  replaced  by  carbonic  acid ;  which,  instead  of  being 
favourable  to  the  maintenance  of  life,  causes  the  death  of 
animals  which  inhale  it,  even  in  small  quantities.  The 
exhalation  of  this  substance  is  an  action  not  less  general  in 
the  Animal  kingdom  than  the  absorption  of  oxygen ;  and  it 
is  in  these  two  changes  that  the  act  of  respiration  essentially 
consists. 

302.  The  quantity  of  nitrogen  or  azote  in  the  air  that  has 
been  respired,  varies  but  very  little.  There  appears,  however, 
to  be  a  continual  absorption  of  nitrogen  by  the  blood,  and 
as  continual  an  exhalation  of  it.  When  the  quantity  exhaled 
and  the  amount  absorbed  are  equal,  or  nearly  so,  no  change 
manifests  itself  in  the  air  which  has  been  breathed ;  when  the 
quantity  absorbed  is  the  greater,  there  is  a  diminution  in  thft* 
which  the  respired  air  contains;  and  when  the  quantity 
exhaled  is  the  greater,  there  is  a  corresponding  increase.  An 
exhalation'  of  nitrogen  seems  to  be  ordinarily  taking  place  in 
warm-blooded  animals,  to  an  extent  varying  between  l-SOtb- 
and  1- 100th  of  the  oxygen  consumed;  but  when  the  same 
animals  are  partially  or  whoUy  deprived  of  food,  an  absoiption- 
of  nitrogen  usually  occurs. 

303.  The  differences  in  the  character  of  the  blood  which 
are  produced  by  its  exposure  to  the  air,  have  already  been 
noticed  (§  227);  and  we  now  see  that  they  are  essentially  due 
to  the  absorption  of  oxygen,  and  the  setting  free  of  caibonic 
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acid    These  changes  will  take  place  out  of  the  living  body  as 
well  as  in  it ;  provided  that  the  blood  can  be  exposed  as  com- 
pletely to  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere.     When  blood  is 
diawn  from  a  vein  into  a  basin  or  cup,  the  dark  hue  of  the 
surface  is  usually  seen  to  undergo  a  rapid  alteration,  so  as  to  pre- 
sent the  arterial  tint ;  but  this  is  confined  to  the  upper  surface, 
because  it  alone  is  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere. 
The  alteration  takes  place  still  more  rapidly  and  completely 
if  the  blood  be  exposed  to  pure  oxygen  gas ;  but  even  then  it 
is  almost  confined  to  the  surface.     It  is  not  prevented,  even 
though  the  direct  communication  between  the  blood  and  the 
gas  be  cut  off  by  a  membranous  partition,  as  it  is  in  the  living 
animal ;  for  if  the  blood  be  tied  up  in  a  bladder,  the  gas  has 
still  the  power  of  penetrating  to  it,  and  of  effecting  the  change 
in  it ;  and  the  change  is  manifested,  not  only  by  i^e  alteration 
in  the  aspect  of  the  blood,  but  by  the  cQsappearance  of  a 
certain  quantity  of  oxygen,  and  its  replacement  by  carbonic 
acid.    Now  i^  by  spreading  out  the  blood  in  a  very  thin  layer^ 
we  expose  a  much  larger  surface  to  the  air,  or  i^  by  frequently 
shaking  it,  we  continually  change  its  surface,  we  render  the 
change  more  complete.     £ut  still  it  is  accomplished  far  less 
effectually  tjian  it  is  in  the  lungs  or  gills  of  a  living  animal ; 
for  when  it  is  passing  through  their  capillaries,  it  is  divided 
into  an  immense  number  of  very  minute  streams,  each  of 
which  is  completely  exposed  to  lie  influence  of  the  air,  and 
the  combined  surface  of  which  is  very  great. 

304.  The  question  next  arises,  what  becomes  of  the  Oxygen 
which  disappears,  and  what  is  the  origin  of  the  Carbonic  acid 
which  is  thus  produced  by  respiration  ?  This  question  will 
now  he  considered. 

305.  When  charcoal  is  burned  in  a  vessel  filled  with  air, 
the  oxygen  disappears,  and  is  replaced  by  an  equal  bulk  of 
carbonic  acid:  at  the  same  time  there  occurs  a  consider- 
able disengagement  of  heat  During  respiration,  the  same 
phenomena  occur :  there  is  always  an  evident  relation  between 
the  quantity  of  oxygen  employed  by  an  animal,  and  the 
amount  of  carbonic  acid  it  produces  (the  latter  being  usually 
somewhat  less  than  the  former) ;  and,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter 
(Chap.  IX.),  there  is  always  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  heat 
produced.  There  exists,  then^  a  great  analogy  between  the 
principal,  phenomena  of  respiration,  and  those  o{  the  combus- 
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tion  of  carbon ;  and  tliis  agreement  in  the  results  natoially 
leads  to  the  belief  that  the  causes  of  both  are  the  8ame.^lt 
k  to  be  borne  in  mind,  howeyer,  that  the  substitution  of 
carbonic  acid  for  oxygen  is  not  the  only  change  produced  by 
respiration  in  the  air ;  for  there  is  nearly  idways  a  disap- 
pearance of  oxygen  (to  an  amount  sometimes  equal  to  one- 
third  of  that  exhaled  in  combination  with  carbon),  which 
is  taken  into  the  system  to  be  applied  to  other  uses 
(§  343). 

306.  It  was  at  one  time  supposed  that  the  oxygen  of  the 
inspired  air  combines,  in  the  lungs  themselves,  with  the  carbon 
brought  there  in  the  blood ;  and  thus  produces  the  carbonic 
acid  which  is  expired,  occasioning  at  the  same  time  the 
development  of  heat     But  this  theory  is  inconsistent  with 
experiment;  for  it  has  been  proved  that  the  carbonic  acid  is 
not  formed  in  the  lungs,  but  that  it  is  brought  to  them  in 
the  venous  blood  of  the  pulmonary  artery ;  and  that  their 
office  is  to  disengage  or  get  rid  of  it,  whilst  they  at  the  same 
time  introduce  oxygen  into  the  arterial  blood.     For  in  the 
first  place,  it  can  be  shown  that  a  considerable  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid  exists  in  venous  blood,  from  which  it  may  he 
removed  by  drawing  it  into  a  vessel  filled  with  hydrogen  or 
nitrogen,  or  by  placing  it  under  the  vacuum  of  an  air-pump  ]  it 
can  also  be  shown  that  arterial  blood  contains  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  oxygen.     Again,  if  Frogs,  Snails,  or  other 
cold-blooded  animals,  be  confined  for  some  time  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  nitrogen  or  hydrogen  (neither  of  which  gases  in  itself 
exerts  any  injurious  effect  upon  them),  they  will  continue  for 
some  time  to  give  off  nearly  as  much  carbonic  acid  as  they 
would  have  done  in  common  air;   thus  proving  that  the 
carbonic  acid  is  not  formed  in  the  lungs  by  the  union  of  carbon 
brought  in  the  venous  blood  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  siace 
here  no  oxygen  was  supplied ;  and  showing  that  the  carbonic 
add  must  have  been  brought  ready-formed.     This  process,- 
however,  could  not  be  continued  for  any  great  length  of  time, 
even  in  cold-blooded  animals ;  since  a  supply  of  oxygen  ifi 
necessary  to  the  performance  of  their  various  functions.    And 
in  warm-blooded  animals,  a  constant  supply  of  this  element 
is  BO  much  more  important^  that  they  will  die  if  cut  off  from 
it,  even  for  a  short  time. 

307.  The  quantity  of  oxygen  thus  taken  in,  and  of  carbonic 
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add  QxMs  disengaged,  bears  a  very  regukr  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  exertion  which  is  made  during  the  same  time. 
Hence  it  is  much  greater  in  tribes  whose  habits  are  active, 
than  in  those  which  are  inert ;  and  it  is  also  greater  in  any 
indiyidual,  during  a  day  spent  in  active  exercise,  than  it  is  in 
the  same  person  during  a  day  passed  in  repose.  This  obviously 
lesolts  from  the  fSeu^t,  now  established  beyond  all  doubt,  that 
every  muscular  contraction  or  production  of  mu8cula7*-force, 
and  every  production  of  nerve-force  by  which  muscular  contrac- 
tion is  usually  called  forth,  involve,  as  their  essential  condition, 
the  death,  and  disintegration  of  proportionate  amounts  of 
muscular  and  nervous  substances,  which  pass  from  the  state  of 
living  tissues  to  that  of  dead  matter ;  and  for  this  operation, 
the  presence  of  the  oxygen  in  arterial  blood  is  required.  This 
oxygen  combines  with  part  of  the  materials  thus  set  free  as 
waste  (§  55)y  and  converts  them  into  the  products  that  are 
thrown  off  by  the  various  excretions.  One  of  the  chief  of 
these  products  is  carbonic  acid,  which  is  carried  off  by  the 
lungs  ia  the  manner  already  described.  Thus  the  presence 
of  oxygen  in  the  blood  is  essential  to  the  development  of 
nervo-muscular  force;  while  the  elements  of  the  blood 
itself  are  required  to  re-form  the  tissues  which  have  been  thus 
destroyed. 

308.  It  is  among  Birds  and  Insects  that  we  find  the  greatest 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid  produced,  in  proportion  to  the  si2» 
of  the  animals ;  and  in  both  these  classes  we  find  extraordi- 
nary provisions  for  the  energetic  performance  of  this  function 
(§§  321  and  326).  The  greater  energy  of  the  respiration  of 
Birds  than  that  of  Mammals,  when  compared  with  tiie  greater 
number  of  the  red  corpuscles  in  their  blood,  gives  an  increased 
probability  to  the  idea,  that  the  red  corpuscles  are  the  chief 
carriers  of  oxygen  from  the  lungs  to  the  capillaries  of  the 
system,  and  of  carbonic  acid  from  the  capillaries  of  the  system 
to  those  of  the  lungs  (§  235).  The  energetic  respiration  of 
Insects,  though  these  corpuscles  are  absent,  is  fally  accounted 
fo  by  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  the  air  enters  every  part 
of  their  bodies  (§  321).  In  no  case  do  we  see  the  influence 
of  muscular  activity,  on  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  thrown 
ofi^  more  strongly  manifested  than  in  Insects.  A  hurnhk-bee^ 
^hile  in  a  state  of  great  excitement  after  its  capture,  made 
^m  110  to  120  respiratory  movements  in  a  minute;  after 
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the  lapse  of  an  hoiir,  they  had  sunk  to  58 ;  and  they  sub- 
sequently fell  to  46.  In  the  first  hour  of  its  confinement  it 
produced  ahout  l-3rd  of  an  inch  of  carhonic  acid  (a  quantity 
many  times  greater,  in  proportion  to  its  size,  than  that  wMcli 
Man  would  have  set  free  in  the  same  time) ;  and  during  the 
whole  twenty-four  hours  of  the  subsequent  day,  the  insect 
produced  a  less  amount  than  that  which  it  then  evolved  in  a 
single  hour.  In  the  Larva  state,  which  is  usually  one  of  com- 
parative inactivity,  the  respiration  is  not  much  above  that  of 
the  Worm  tribes ;  and  in  the  Chrysalis  state  of  those  which 
become  completely  inactive,  the  amfoimt  of  respiration  is  still 
lower. 

309.  This  chrysalis  state,  indeed,  bears  a  strong  resemblance 
to  the  condition  oi  torpor  in  which  many  animals  pass  the  winter. 
Eeptiles,  and  most  Invertebrata  that  inhabit  the  land,  become 
(to  aU  appearance)  completely  inanimate  when  the  temperature 
is  lowered  below  a  certain  point ;  yet  retain  the  power  of 
exhibiting  all  their  usual  actions  when  the  temperature  rises 
again.  In  this  state,  their  circulation  and  respiration  appear 
to  cease  entirely ;  or,  if  these  functions  are  carried  on  at  all, 
they  are  performed  with  extreme  feebleness ;  and  the  animals 
may  be  prevented  from  reviving  for  a  long  time,  without  their 
vitality  being  permanently  destroyed,  if  they  be  surrounded  by 
an  atmosphere  sufficiently  cold .  Thus  Serpents  and  Frogs  have 
been  kept  for  three  years  in  an  ice-house,  and  have  completely 
revived  at  the  end  of  that  period.  Among  Mammals  there  are 
several  species  which  pass  the  winter  in  a  state  of  torpidity; 
but  this  is  less  profound  than  the  torpidity  of  cold-blooded 
animals,  for  the  circulation  and  respiration  never  entirely 
cease,  though  they  become  very  slow.  There  are  various 
gradations  between  this  condition  and  ordinary  deep  sleep. 
Thus  some  of  the  animals  which  hyhemate  or  retire  to  winter 
quarters,  lay  up  a  supply  of  food  in  the  autumn,-  and  pass  the 
cold  season  in  a  state  differing  but  little  from  ordinary  sleep, 
from  which  they  occasionally  awake,  and  satisfy  their  hunger. 
But  others,  like  the  Marmot,  are  inactive  during  the  whole 
period,  taking  no  food,  and  exhibiting  scarcely  any  evidence 
of  life,  unless  they  are  aroused.  The  consumption  of  oxygen 
and  the  production  of  carbonic  acid,  under  such  circumstances, 
are  extremely  slight,  as  might  be  anticipated  from  the  langoor 
of  the  circulation  and  the  inactivity  of  the  nervo-muscultf 
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system.  But  a  very  slight  irritation  is  sufficient  to  produce 
respiratory  movements;  the  heart's  action  is  quickened; 
and  the  animal  for  a  time  shows  an  increase  of  its  general 
activity. 

310.  ATiimftla  will  in  general  bear  deprivation  of  air  well 
or  badly,  according  as  the  respiration  is  more  or  less  active. 
Thus  a  warm-blooded  animal  usually  dies,  if  kept  beneath 
water  for  more  than  a  few  minutes ;  though  there  are  some 
which  are  enabled,  by  peculiar  means,  to  sustain  life  much 
longer  (§  265),  In  cold-blooded  animals,  however,  whose 
demand  for  oxygen  is  much  less  energetic,  this  treatment  may 
be  continued  for  a  much  longer  time  without  the  loss  of  life. 
Thus  the  common  Water-Newt  naturally  passes  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  or  more  beneath  the  surface,  without  coming  up  to 
breathe ;  and  it  may  be  kept  down  for  many  times  that 
period  without  serious  injury.  And,  as  we  might  expect  from 
their  peculiar  condition,  warm-blooded  animals,  when  hyber- 
nating,  may  be  kept  beneath  water  for  an  hour  or  more, 
without  apparent  suffering;  although  the  same  animals,  in 
their,  active  state,  would  not  survive  above  three  minutes. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  tiiat  a  similar  condition  may  be 
produced  in  Man,  by  the  influence  of  mental  emotion,  or  of  a 
blow  on  the  head,  at  the  moment  of  falling  into  the  water ; 
so  that  recovery  is  by  no  means  hopeless,  even  though  the 
individual  may  have  been  more  tiian  half  an  hour  beneath  the 
surface. 

Structure  and  Actions  of  the  Respiratory  Apparatus. 

311.  In  animals  whose  organization  is  most  simple,  the  act 
of  respiration  is  not  performed  by  any  organ  expressly  set 
apart  for  it ;  but  it  is  effected  by  all  the  parts  of  the  body  that 
are  in  contact  with  the  element  in  which  the  animal  lives, 
and  from  which  they  derive  their  necessary  supply  of  oxygen. 
This  is  the  case,  for  example,  in  the  lower  class  of  Animal- 
cules, in  the  Polypes,  Jelly-fish,  Entozoa,  and  many  other 
animals.  Even  in  the  higher  classes,  a  considerable  amount 
of  respiratory  action  takes  place  through  the  skin,  especially 
when  it  is  soft  and  but  little  covered  with  hair,  scales,  &c.,  as 
in  Man,  and  in  the  Frog  tribe ;  but  we  almost  invariably  find 
in  them  a  prolongation  of  this  membrane,  specially  designed  to 
enable  the  blood  and  the  air  to  act  upon  each  other,  and  having 
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its  structure  modified  for  the  advantageous  perfoimance 
of  this  function.  This  modification  consists  in  the  peculiar 
vasctdarity  of  this  membrane,  that  is,  in  the  large  number  of 
vessels  tiiat  traverse  its  surface ;  and  also  in  the  thinness  of 
the  membrane  itself,  by  which  gases  are  enabled  to  permeate 
it  the  more  readily.  Moreover,  we  always  find  this  membrane 
so  arranged,  that  it  exposes  a  very  large  surfEice  to  the  air  or 
water  which  comes  into  contact  with  it ;  and  this  surfsuse  may 
be  immensely  extended,  without  any  increase  in  tiie  size  of 
the  organ.  Thus  the  small  lungs  of  a  Eabbit  really  expose 
a  much  larger  respiratory  surface  to  the  air,  than  is  afforded 
by  the  large  air-sacs  of  a  Turtle  which  are  ten  times  their  size. 
lliis  is  effected  by  the  minuteness  of  the  subdivision  of  the 
former  into  small  cavities  or  air-ceUs,  whilst  the  latter  remaiii 
as  almost  undivided  bags. 

312.  It  is  desirable  to  possess  a  distinct  idea  of  the  mode 
in  which  the  surface  is  thus  extended  by  subdivision.  We 
may,  for  the  purpose  of  explanation,  compare  the  lung  to  a 
chamber,  on  the  walls  of  which  the  blood  is  distributed,  and 
to  the  interior  of  which  the  air  is  admitted.  This  chamber, 
for  the  sake  of  convenience  of  description,  we  shall  suppose  to 


have  two  long  and  two  short  sides,  as  at  a.  ITow  if  a  parti- 
tion be  built-up  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  as  at  b,  a  new 
Burfece  will  be  added,  equal  to  that  which  the  two  ^ 
previously  exposed ;  since  hotk  the  surfEWies  of  this  partition 
are  supplied  with  blood,  and  are  exposed  to  the  air.  Again, 
if  another  partition  be  built-up  across  the  chamber,  as  at  o,  a 
new  surface  will  be  added,  equal  to  that  which  the  ends  of  the 
chamber  previously  exposed.  And  thus,  by  the  subdivision 
of  the  first  chamber  into  four  smaller  ones,  the  extent  of  siu' 
face  has  been  doubled.  Now  if  each  of  these  small  ones  were 
divided  in  the  same  manner,  the  surfSace  would  again  be 
doubled;  and  thus,  by  a  continual  process  of  subdivision,  the 
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8Qi£EUie  may  be  increased  to  almost  any  extent  compatible  with 
the  free  access  of  air  to  the  cavities,  and  of  blood  to  the  walls. 
In  the  same  manner,  where  the  respiratory  membrane  is  pro- 
longed outwardly,  so  as  to  form  gills,  which  hang  from  the 
exterior  of  the  body  (as  is  the  case  in  most  aquatic  animals), 
its  surfece  is  very  much  extended  by  disposing  it  in  folds,  and 
by  dividing  tiiese  folds  into  fringes  of  separate  filaments.  It 
has  been  calculated  that,  by  this  kind  of  arrangement,  the 
giUs  of  the  Skate  present  a  surface  four  times  as  great  as  that 
of  the  Human  body. 

313.  The  structure  and  arrangement  of  the  Eespiratory 
organs  differ,  according  as  they  are  destined  to  come  in  con- 
tact with  air  in  the  state  of  gas,  or  to  act  upon  water  in  which 
a  certain  amount  of  air  is  dissolved.  In  the  former  case,  we 
usually  find  the  respiratory  membrane  (which  is  but  a  pro- 
longation of  the  skin  or  general  envelope)  forming  the  wall  of 
an  internal  cavity, — just  in  the  same  manner  as  the  membrane^ 
through  which  tiie  act  of  absorption  takes  place  in  animals, 
is  prolonged  from  the  skin  so  as  to  form  the  wall  of  the 
digestive  cavity  (§  14).  Such  a  cavity  for  the  reception  of 
air  into  the  interior  of  the  body,  exists  in  all  air-breathing 
animals ;  and  in  the  Vertebrata  it  receives  the  name  of  lung. 
On  the  other  hand^  in  animals  that  breathe  by  means  of  water, 
the  respiratory  surface  is  prolonged  externally,  so  as  to  be 
evidently  but  an  extension  of  the  general  surface, — just  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  roots  of  plants  are  prolonged  into  the  sofl 
around  them.  These  prolongations,  termed  hranckice  or  gills, 
which  may  have  various  forms,  carry  the  blood  to  meet  the 
surrounding  water,  and  to  be  acted-on  by  the  air  it  contains ; 
and  then  return  it  to  the  body  in  a  purified  condition. 

314.  The  form  and  arrangement  of  the  gills  vary  greatly 
in  the  different  classes  of  aquatic  animals.  Sometimes  they 
simply  consist  of  little  leaf-like  appendages,  which  have  a 
texture  rather  more  delicate  than  that  of  the  rest  of  the  skin, 
and  which  receive  a  larger  quantity  of  blood.  In  other  in- 
stances, they  are  composed  of  a  number  of  branching  tufbs, 
which  are  more  copiously  supplied  with  vessels.  Among 
the  Annelida  we  observe  a  great  variety  in  the  mode  in 
which  these  tufts  are  disposed;  and  this  is  connected  with 
the  general  habits  of  the  animal.  Thus  in  the  Serpula  (fig. 
Ii5),  whose  body  is  iuclosed  in  a  tube,  the  tufts  are  disposed 
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aronnd  the  head  alone,  and  spiead  out  widely  into  the 
Wanes  of  a  flower.  In  the  JTctw  (fig.  52)  and  its  aUiee, 
are  set  upon  nearly  every 
divifiionofthebody,  and  are 
r  much  smallei.  Their  nsual 
tugement  in  these  marine 
worms  may  be  seen  in  fig. 
146,  which  represents  one 
of  the  appendagoB  of  Eunice. 
The  tuil  of  gSla  is  shown 
at  6  ;  at  c  ia  seen  a  bristle- 
ehaped  filament,  which  maj 
perhaps  be  regarded  aa  the 
rudiment  of  a  leg ;  and  the 
projections  to  which  the 
letters  t  and  ci  point,  also 
seem  connected  with  the 
morements  of  the  animal.  i 
In  the  Arenicola  (the  lob-  i 
worm  of  fishermen)  we  find  \ 
the  respiratory  tufts  dis-  i 
posed  on  certain  s^ments  i 
more  of  an  arborescent  (tree- 

315.  A  somewhat  similar 
arrangement  is  seen  in  the 
larvje  of  many  aquatic  In- 
aBOTB,  which  breathe  by 
means  of  gills ;  ^though  all 
perfect  Insects  breathe  air 
in  the  manner  to  be  pre- 
sently described.  In  fig. 
148  is  represented  the  larva 
of  the  EphtTnera  (Day-fly), 
which  breathes  by  means  ^^ 
of  a  series  of  gUl- tufts  disposed  along  the  abdomen, 
and  also  prolonged  as  a  tail.  In  l£e  Crustacba,  we  U! 
find  the  gills  presenting  the  form  of  flattened  leaves  or  f 
In  the  lower  tribes  of  the  class,  they  project  &om  the  si 
of  the  body ;  but  in  the  higher,  they  are  inclosed  * 
a  cavity,  through  which  a  stream  of  water  is  made 


Pig.  Its. 


II  adapted  for  the  pnrpoee.  Their 
■  '    •',  fig.  47 
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Bow,  by  H 

position  in  ihe  Ciab  aie  shown  at  t 
hese  aniTinalH  uBusUy  reside  in  the  water, 
t  it  occBsionally,  there  are  some  species, 
L^i  the  name  of  land-crabs,  which  have   , 

«f  hving  for  some  time  at  a  distance 
In  order  to  prevent  their  giUs  from 
which  would  destroy  their  power  of 
'fclie  air,  there  is  a  kind  of  spongy 
L  the  gill-chamber,  by  which  a  fluid  is 
M.'t  keeps  them  constantly  moisb 
t^e  MoLLUSOA  we  find  the  gills  arranged 
'^uiety  cf  modes.  In  the  lowest  dasa, 
K?-^  the  respiratory  membrane  is  merely 

<yi  the  la^  chamber  formed  by  the      sig.  ua. 

fi3),  through  which  a  stream  of  water    Liht*  or 

*lly  made  to   flow  by  ciliary  action  "■•"■■*■ 

Axid  this  surface  is  sometimes  extended  by  the 

plaiting  of  the  membrane      In  most  of  tie  Con- 
^owever  we  find  four  lamellas  or  folds  of  membrane 


v  proloDged  lipi ;  /,  ILvei;  i,  inteiUne 


c 
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(br,  fig.  149),  lying  near  the  edge  of  the  shell,  and  copiously 
supplied  with  blood-vessels.  In  the  Oyster,  these  are  freely 
exposed  to  the  snrroiinding  element,  the  lobes  of  the  mantle 
being  separated  along  their  entire  length ;  but  where  the 

mantle-lobes  are  nnited  along 
their  margin,  so  as  to  shut-in 
the  gills,  there  are  two  ori- 
fices, often  prolonged  into 
tubes  (as  in  the  TeUitui^  fig. 
150),  through  one  of  which 
the  water  is  drawn-in  for  the  purpose  of  respiration,  whilst 
through  the  other  it  passes  out^  as  in  the  Tunicata.  In  the 
aquatic  Gasteropoda  there  is  scarcely  any  part  of  the  body  to 
which  we  do  not  find  the  gills  attached  in  some  species  or  other. 
In  the  naked  marine  species,  which  may  be  called  Sea-sings, 
they  form  fringes  which  are  sometimes  disposed  along  the  sides 
of  the  body,  as  in  the  Tritonia  and  Glaucus  (figs.  151, 152), 


l5U. — TSLLIMA. 


Fig.  151.— TaiTowiA. 


Fig.  102.->6lavcvi. 

sometimes  arranged  in  a  circle  around  the  end  of  the  intestine, 
as  in  the  2)ori«  (fig.  153, — see  also  fig.  139);  and  are  some- 
times covered-in,  more  or  less 
completely,  by  a  fold  of  the  mantle. 
In  most  of  the  species  that  pos- 
sess shells,  the  giUs  form  comb- 
like  Mnges,  which  are  lodged  in 
a  cavity  inclosed  in  the  last  tnm 
Fig.  158.-DOR18.  q£  tjj^  gpijai  sheU ;  and  to  this 

cavity  the  water  is  admitted,  sometimes  by  a  large  openingt 
sometimes  by  a  prolonged  tube.  Lithe  Cephalopoda,  we  find 
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tbe  gillB  composed  of  a  collection  of  little  leaf-like  folds,  placed 
on  a  stalk  (b,  &g,  1S4);  they  are  inclosed  in  &  cavity  which  is 
covered-in  l^  the  mantle ;  and  the  ■w&Sb  d  this  cavity  have 
the  povei  of  alternately  dilating  and  contracting,  so  as  to 
draw-in  and  expel  water  It  commnmcates  vrith  the  exterior 
by  two  orificea,  one  of  which,  o,  a  wide  slit,  is  for  the  entrance 


of  water ;  whilst  the  other,  I,  is  tube-like,  and  serves  not  only 
to  carry-off  the  water  that  has  passed  over  the  gills,  but  also 
to  convey  away  the  excrements,  and  the  flnid  ejected  by  the 
ink-lH^.    This  is  called  the  fdnneL 

317.  In  Pishes,  the  gills  are  composed  of  fringes,  which 
are  disposed  in  rows  on  each  side  of  the  throat,  and  are 
covered  by  the  skin.  The  cavity  in  which  they  lie  has  two 
sets  of  apertures; -one  communicating  with  the  throat,  and 
the  other  opening  on  the  outside.  Zn  the  Fishes  with  a  car- 
til^inouB  skeleton,  we  usnally  find  as  many  of  these  external 
orifices  as  there  are  rows  of  ^lls ;  thus  in  the  Lamprey  there 
are  seven,  as  shown  in  the  sncceeding  figure  (a).  Bat  in 
Fishes  with  a  bony  skeleton,  there  is  usually  but  a  sii^le 
loi^  orifice  on  either  side ;  and  this  is  covered  with  a  large 
Talve-like  fiap,  which  is  termed  the  operealtaii  or  gill-cover. 
A  continual  stream  of  water  is  made  to  pass  over  the  gills  by 
the  action  of  the  mouth,  which  takes-in  a  large  (Quantity  of 
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fluid,  and  flieii  forces  it  thioi^  the  apertures  on  each  Bids  of 
tlie  thtoat^  into  the  gill-cavitieB ;  aiul  from  these  it  passes  out 
by  the  other  orifices  just  described.  Tishes,  in  conunon  with 
other  animals  that  breathe  by  gills,  can  only  respire  properlj 


when  these  are  kept  moist,  and  are  so  spread  out  as  to  expose  i 
their  surface  to  the  surrounding  element.  The  act  of  respi»' 
tion  can  take  placo  when  they  are  exposed  to  air,  proiided 
these  conditions  be  fulfilled ;  but  in  general  it  happens  tliat, 
when  a  Fish  is  taken  out  of  water,  its  gills  clog  together  and 
dry  up,  so  that  the  air  cannot  exert  any  action  upon  them; 
and  the  Fish  actually  dies  of  suffocation,  under  the  very  cii- 
cumstances  which  are  necessary  to  the  life  of  an  air-breatluig 
animal 

318.  There  are  certain  Fishes,  howeTer,  which  are  provided 
mth  an  apparatus  for  keeping  the  gills  moist,  somewhat  re- 
sembling that  which  has  been  already  noticed  in  the  lanl- 
crab.  llie  bones  of  the  pharynx  are  extended  and  twistol 
in  such  a  remarkable 
manner  (fig.  15^  u 
to  form  a  number  if 
small  cavities ;  thei» 
cavities  the  Fish  cu 
fill  with  water;  td 
they  form  a  resenoir 
of  fluid,  from  whui 
the  gills  may  be  Gop 
plied  with  a  sufficira' 
amount  to  keep  them 
moist  during  eoin' 
Fig.  lis.— KiiMB^wBi  A>»BAn«  at  Air<»t.  time.  The  gill-fil»- 
ments  themselves  an 
ao  arranged  that  they  do  not  clog  together ;  and  by  this  combi- 
nation  <rf  contrivances,  the  species  of  Fish  that  are  fumialw' 
with  it  can  live  for  a  long  time  out  of  water,  ho  as  to  be  aUe  te 
journey  far  a  considerable  distance  on  laud.    Such  a  provieiai 
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is  especiaUy  desirable  in  tropical  climates,  where  shallow 
lakes  are  often  dned-up  by  contmued  drought,  so  that  their 
inhabitants  must  perish,  if  they  were  not  thus  enabled  to 
migrate.  One  of  the  most  curious  of  these  Fishes  (most  of 
which  are  inhabitants  of  India  and  China)  is  the  Anahas  or 
climbing-perch  of  Tranquebar  j  which  climbs  bushes  and  trees 
in  search  of  its  prey,  a  species  of  land-crab,  by  means  of  the 
spines  on  its  back  and  gill-covers.— The  gills  of  the  Amphi- 
bious Eeptilefe,  in  their  Tadpole  state,  resemble  those  of  Fishes, 
and  are  connected  with  the  mouth  in  the  same  maimer. 

319.  In  the  respiratory  actions  of  nearly  all  these  animals, 
a  Tery  important  part  is  performed  by  the  «7ia  (§  *5)  which 
cover  the  surfaces  of  the  gills.  Even  in  such  as  do  not 
possess  any  special  respiratory  organs  (§  311),  the  action  of 
the  cilia  is  very  important,  in  causinsf  a  constant  change  in 
the  water  that  is  in  contact  with  their  sur&ce.  ThL  in 
Zoophytes,  which  are  for  the  most  part  fixed  to  one  spot,  the 
action^the  cilia  produces  currents'in  the  surr«undin|  water. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  actively-moving  Animalcules,  the 
same  action  propels  their  bodies  rapidly  through  the  water ; 
though  in  some  of  them,  which  occasionally  fix  themselves 
Kke  Polypes,  the  action  of  the  cilia  resembles  theirs.  In 
either  case  there  is  a  continual  change  in  the  layer  of  water 
which  is  in  immediate  contact  with  ^e  surface ;  and  thus  a 
constant  supply  of  the  air  contained  in  the  water  is  secured. 
A  similar  action  goes-on,  still  more  energetically,  over  the  gill- 
tufts  of  the  Annelida;  and  this  action  continues  after  the 
death  of  the  animal,  or  after  the  tuft  has  been  separated  &om 
it,  producing  evident  currents  in  the  water  in  which  it  is 
placed.  It  is  by  the  action  of  the  cilia  alone,  that  the  con- 
tinual current  of  water  is  kept-up  through  the  respiratory 
chamber  of  the  lower  MoHusca;  but  this  is  superseded  in 
Cephalopods  and  Fishes  by  the  other  means  for  sustaining 
this  current  which  have  been  already  noticed.  Ciliary  action 
may  be  well  observed  in  the  young  Tadpole  of  the  common 
Water-Newt,  whose  gUls  hang  freely  from  the  neck  on  either 
side;  the  cilia  are  themselves  so  minute  that  they  cannot  be 
readily  distinguished ;  but  the  motion  of  the  water  produced 
by  them  may  be  at  once  perceived  in  a  tolerable  microscope^ 
especially  when  small  light  particles,  such  as  those  of 
powdered  charcoal,  are  diffused  through  it. 
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320.  Id  animala  whose  blood  is  made  to  act  diractl;  npoi 
Uie  air,  we  nsiially  find  a  provision  of  some  ki&d  ibi  intiO' 
ducing  the  air  into  the  interior  of  the  body.  The  simpleri 
arrangeiDeiit  is  that  which  we  meet-with  in  the  Snail  and  o&tt 
teneatrial  Gastebofods  ;  and  it  oonsiatB  merely  of  a  cavil; 
(p,  fig.  1<>7),  resembling  that  in  which  the  gills  ore  disposed  m 
tiie  aquatic  itoUusca,  but  having  a  &oe  commomcation  with 


f,  iBiuinilli'  dlae  «  toBt ;  I,  tantacuU ;  d.  dinbngin  lepintlu  tha  RtpInKi) 
ea:vltT  p  ttotn  other  orgvit,  but  bere  tam?a  tiuk;  t,  ttomncii:  Oi  OTUTi  "< 
utvUl  trnsk  iDWIrtne  lb*  ijiUm;  J,  r,  InUttine;  I.  llTn;  *,b«tt;  i^iMn^ 

nncni  iKrciei  bj  Iht  (liDd  n 

the  external  air,  and  having  the  blood  minntel  j  distribntad  bf 
vesaels  upon  its  walls. — ^In  the  MsaUPODA  or  Centipede  trite 
in  confbnnity  with  the  general  plan  of  Articulated  stracioN 
(§  93),  we  find  a  repetition  of  Htmilar  cavities  along  the  bodji 

one  pair  usually  eadstJiig  in  each  segment; 

and  ^ese  open  externally  by  snaaU  apettum 

which  are  termed  ^irada. 

321,  In  IkbectB,  the  same  general  arrange 

ment  is  modi£.ed  in  the  mostremarkable  msniter. 

Tha  spiracles  do  not  open  into  disljnct  air-eact 

hut  into  canals,  which  lead  to  two  large  tiacliW 

which  run  along  the  udea  of  the  body,  and  i» 
,  i^     connected  hyseveraltttheethat  pass  across  il^ 
■uT.  oiie  usually  for  each  a^pnent.     From  theet 

trachen  otiiera  biandi  o^  which  ^ain  subdivide  into  mDi* 
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Bimnta  tabes ;  and,  by  the  nuaificatioiis  of  these,  even  the 
miiiTtteet;  parts  of  Hts  body  are  penetrated  (&g.  159).  These 
tabes  are  fbrmed  npon  a  similar  plan  with  the  air-veesels 
ef  Flaute,  baring  a  spiral  fibre  winding  inside  their  outw 
membianoos  coat  (fig.  158);  by  the  elasticity  of  which 
fibre,  tlie  tnbe  is  kept  from  being  dosed  by  pieseui&  In 
titis  manner  the  air  is  hronght  into  contact   with  abnoet 

Hetd 


vrery  portion  of  the  tisBa^  and  is  enabled  to  set  most  ener- 
getically npon  it ;   and  thuB  the  feeble  eiicnlatiou  of  these 
mimala  ($   293}  is  in  a  great  degree  counterbalanced  by 
t2 
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the  extraordinary  activity  of  their  respiratioii.  There  aie 
no  animals  which  consume  so  much  oxygen,  in  proportion 
to  their  size,  as  Insects  do  when  they  are  in  motion  (§  308) ; 
but  when  tiiey  are  at  rest^  their  respiration  falls  to  the 
*  low  standard  of  the  tribes  to  which  they  bear 
the  greatest  general  resemblance.  Althongli,  as 
we  have,  seen,  the  respiration  of  aquatic  larva  is 
sometimes  accomplished  by  means  of  giUs,  yet 
many  aquatic  larvae  breathe  air  by  means  of 
tracheae ;  and  such  are  consequently  obliged,  like 
"Whales  and  other  aquatic  Ma-Tmriftlfl^  to  come 
occasionaUy  to  the  surface  for  the  purpose  of 
gaining  a  fresh  supply  of  air.  The  laiva  of  the 
Gnat,  which  breathes  in  this  manner,  has  one  of 
the  spiracles  of  its  tail-segment  prolonged  into  a 
Fig*  160.  ^^^®  >  ^^^  ^*  ^^y  often  be  seen  suspended,  as  it 
Larva  of  Were,  in  the  water,  with  its  head  downwards,  the 
gkat.         end  of  this  tube  {t,  fig.  160)  being  at  the  surface. 

322.  In  the  greater  number  of  perfect  Insects,  we  find  the 
tracheae  dilated  at  certain  parts  into  large  air-sacs  (fig.  159); 
these  are  usually  largest  in  Insects  that  sustain  the  longest 
and  most  powerfol  flight;  in  some  of  which,  as  in  the 
cominon  Bee,  they  occupy  a  greater  portion  of  the  trunk  than 
they  do  in  the  insect  whose  system  of  air-tubes  has  been  just 
represented, — this  insect,  the  ^^a  or  water-scorpion,  being 
of  aquatic  habits,  and  seldom  using  its  wings  for  flight 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  one  use  of  these  cavities  is  to 
diminish  the  specific  gravity  of  the  Insect,  and  thus  to  ^nder 
it  more  buoyant  in  the  atmosphere ;  but  it  would  not  seem 
improbable  that  they  are  intended  to  contain  a  store  of  air 
for  its  use  while  on  the  wing,  as  at  that  time  a  part  of 
the  spiracles  are  closed.  We  shall  find  in  Birds,  the  Insects 
of  the  Vertebrated  division,  a  structure  bearing  remarkahle 
analogyto  this  (§  326). 

323.  In  some  of  the  Arachnida,  such  as  the  Ckeetem^ 
the  respiration  is  accomplished  by  tracheae,  as  in  Insects ;  but 
in  the  Spiders  it  is  performed  by  a  different  kind  of  apparatnB- 
Instead  of  opening  into  a  system  of  prolonged  tubes,  each 
spiracle  leads  to  a  little  chamber,  the  lining  membrane  A 
which  is  arranged  in  a  number  of  folds  that  lie  together  lik^ 
the  leaves  of  a  book;  and  thus  a  large  surface  is  expose^ 
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0  the  air  wMcIl  is  admitted  thiough  the  spiraeles;     This 
ffrangement  is  shown  in  fig.  46,  I, 

324.  Hitherto  it  has  been  seen  that  the  respiratory  appa- 
ratus is  not  connected  with  the  mouth,, which  in  the  Liverte- 
biated  classes  has  the  reception  of  food  as  its  sole  function. 
On  this  account,  we  cannot  regard  the  air-sacs  of  Insects  as 
bearing  any  real  analogy  to  lie  lungs  of  Vertehrata.  The 
simplest  condition  of  the  true  lung  is  that  which  constitutes  the 
air-bladder  (or  "  sound  ")  of  Fishes.  This  we  sometimes  find  in 
the  condition  of  a  closed  bag,  lying  along  the  spine ;  and  its  use 
cannot  be  that  of  assisting  respiration,  since  air  is  not  ad- 
mitted to  it  from  without.  But  in  other  cases  we  find  it 
connected  with  the  intestinal  tube,  by  means  of  a  short  wide 
duct;  and  since  many  Fishes,  as  the  Loach,  are  known  to 
mallow  air,  which,  is  highly  charged  with  carbonic  add  when 
it  is  again  expelled,  it  seems  probable  that  their  air-bladder 
effects  this  change  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  a  lung 
wonld  do — ^the  air  being  transmitted  to  it  from  the  intestine. 
There  are  some  Fishes  in  which  the  resemblance  of  the  air- 
Wadder  to  a  lung  is  more  decided,  and  its  connexion  with  the 
function  of  Eespiration  is  evidently  more  important.  The 
canal  by  which  it  communicates  with  the  alimentary  canal 
opens  into  the  latter  above  the  stomach,  and  even,  in  some 
instances,  at  the  back  of  the  mouth;  so  that  a  gradual 
approach  is  seen  to  the  arrangement  which  exists  in  air- 
l)ieatliing  animals.  In  these  Fishes,  as  in  the  Amphibia  that 
Tetain  their  giUs  (§  87),  it  would  appear  that  the  respiration 
is  accomplished  partly  by  the  lungs,  and  partly  by  the  giUs ; 
this  is  the  case  in  the  curious  Lepidosiren  (fig.  41),  which,  as 
fonnerly  mentioned,*  is  regarded  by  some  naturalists  as  a  Fish, 
and  by  others  as  a  JReptile. 

325.  The  lungs  of  Eeptilbs  are  for  the  most  part  but  little 
divided ;  so  that,,  although  they  hold  a  very  large  quantity  of 
air,  this  does  not  act  advantageously  upon  the  blood,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  small  surfSace  over  whidi  the  two  are  brought 
together  (§  312).  In  Serpents  we  find  but  a  single  lung,  ihat 
of  the  other  side  not  being  developed  (fig.  34);  and  this  lung 
extends  through  nearly  half  the  length  of  the  body.  Reptiles 
We  no  power  of  filling  their  lungs  by  a  process  resembling 
our  inspiration^  or  drawing-in  of  air ;  but  they  are  obliged  to 
swallow  it,  as  it  were,  by  the  action  of  the  mouth.    The  skin 
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of  Fn^  ia  of  great  importuice  in  their  respiiatdon— in  btt, 
of  almost  as  mucli  consequeace  as  their  ItmgB.  The  neceM^ 
for  more  enragetic  respiratioii  increase  in  these  ammala  ^th 
the  temperature,  every  rise  in  which  excitee  them  to  greatei 
activity.  During  the  winter,  which  they  pass  beneath  the 
water  in  a  state  of  torpidity,  the  action  of  the  water  upon 
their  skia  is  sufficient  to  aerate  their  blood.  When  the  re- 
tarning  warmth  of  spring  arouses  them  from  liheir  inaction, 
they  need  a  lai^r  amount  of  respiration,  and  come  oca- 
sioually  to  the  snr&ce  to  take-in  air  by  tiieir  lungs.  And 
when  summer  comes  on,  the  greater  heat  increases  their  mti 
of  respiration ;  and  they  quit  their  ditches  and  ponds,  so  m 
to  allow  the  atmosphere  to  act  upon  their  skin  as  well  as 
opon  their  lungs.  If  they  are  prevented  from  doing  so,  they 
will  die ;  and  the  same  result  follows  if  the  skin  be  smeared 
with  grease,  so  that  the  air  cannot  permeate  it.  Moreover,  if 
the  lungs  ho  removed,  and  the  animal  be  made  to  breathe  hj 
its  skin  alone,  it  may  live  for  some  time,  if  the  tempemtnre 
be  not  high.  ^Hiese  facts  show  the  great  importance  of  the 
skin  as  a  respiratory  oi^an  in  Frogs. 
326.  The  respiration  of  BotDS  is  more  active  than  that  of 


any  other  Vertebrata ;  that  is,  they  consume  more  oijgft 
and  form  more  carbonic  acid,  in  proportion  to  their  "i* 
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Itmgs^  liowevBr,  aie  not  so  miimtelj  subdi-vided  as  ate 
of  MaiTiTnalH ;  but  the  soifaoe  oyer  which,  the  air  can 
)oii  the  blood  is  immensely  extended,  hj  a  proTisiom 

is  peculiar  to  this  ckss.  The  air  introduced  by  the 
dpe  passes  not  only  into  the  lungs  propeiiy  so  called^ 
ito  a  series  of  large  air-cells,  which  are  disposed  in 
s  parts  of  the  body,  and  which  even  send  prolongations 
he  bones,  especially  in  Birds  of  rapid  and  powerM 

whose  whole  skeleton  is  thus  traversed  by  air.  The 
in  which  some  of  the  bronchial  tubeSy  or  subdiyisions  of 
indpipe,  pass  &om  the  lungs  to  these  air-cells,  is  shown 

161,  Now,  by  this  arrangement,  a  much  larger  quan-^ 
'  air  is  taken-in  at  once,  and  a  mudi  more  extensive  sur- 
.  exposed  to  its  action,  than  could  otherwise  be  provided 
nd  as  the  air  which  is  received  into  the  air-cells  has  to 
irough  the  lungs,  not  only  when  it  is  taken-in,  but  when 
rpelled  again,  its  full  influence  upon  the  blood  is  secured. 
.  Birds,  like  Eeptiles,  are  destitute  of  the  peculiar 
ktus  by  which  Mammals  are  enabled  to  fill  their  lungs 
ur;  but  it  is  introduced  without  any  effort  on  their 

For  the  cavity  of  their  trunk  is  almost  surrounded  by 
bs  and  breast-bone;  and  the  elasticity  of  the  former 
it  generally  in  a  state  corresponding  to  that  of  our  own 
when  we  have  taken-in  a  full  breath.  Thus  the  state 
^ness  is  natural  to  the  lungs  and  air-cells  of  Birds. 

the  animal  wishes  to  renew  their  contents,  however,  it 
esses  the  walls  of  the  trunk,  so  as  to  diminish  its  cavity 
)  force  out  some  of  the  air  contained  in  the  lungs,  &c. ; 
hen  the  pressure  is  removed,  the  cavity  returns  to  its 
us  size  by  the  elasticity  of  its  walls,  and  a  fresh  supply 
is  drawn  into  the  lungs.  The  air-sacs  answer  the  same 
» in  Bir^  as  in  Insects,  diminishing  the  specific  gravity 
body,  by  increasing  its  sixe  without  adding  to  its  weight, 
lUs  rendering  it  more  buoyant 

.  In  Man  and  other  Mammals,  the  lungs  are  confined 
)  upper  portion  of  the  cavity  of  the  trunk,  termed 
orax ;  which  is  separated  from  the  abdomen  by  the 
'agvif  a  muscular  partition,  whose  action  in  respiration 
y  important  (An  imperfect  diaphragm  is  found  in 
Birds,  which  approach  most  nearly  to  Mammals  in  their 
1  structure.)    The  lungs  are  suspended,  as  it  were,  m 


\ 
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this  cavity,  by  their  eommit  or  apex ;  and  are  covered  by  i 
seroQB  membiane  termed  the  pUura,  vhich  also  lisea  the 
tliotax,  being  re/leeted  from  one  surface  to  the  other  precisel; 
in  the  manner  of  the  pericardium  (§  43).  Thus  the  pleura  of  Uk 
outer  aur&ce  of  the  lung  is  contmu^y  in  contact  with  tbt 
which  fomiB  the  inner  wall  of  the  thorax ;  they  are  both  kept 
moist  by  fluid  secreted  firom  them ;  and  they  are  so  smootli, 
as  to  glide  over  one  another  with  the  least  possible  fcictioa, 
The  lungs  themselves  txn 
very  minutely  subdivided; 
and  thua  expose  a  vast  ex- 
tent of  surfiice  in  proportion 
to  theii  size.  The  aii-celle  of 
the  human  lung,  into  which 
the  air  is  conveyed  by  tie 
branches  of  the  wind-pipe,  and 
on  the  walls  of  which  the 
blood  is  distributed,  do  not 
average  above  the  l-IOOth  of 
an  inch  in  diameter.  In  (bs 
accompanying  figure  is  repro- 
eeuted,  on  one  side,  the  lung 

d,  presentiiig  its  natural  ap- 
pearance; and  on  the  other, 
the  ramifications  of  the  ai^ 
passages  or  bronchial  tatxa, 

e,  e,  by  which  air  is  con- 
veyed into  every  part  of  the 

Fit.  1*1— Aim-ns»  iwn  Una  oi  Miv.  lungs.  The  trachea  or  innd- 
pipe,  h,  opens  into  the 
pharynx  or  back  of  the  mouth,  by  the  larynx,  a.  The  con- 
struction of  this  is  especially  destined  to  produce  the  voi», 
and  will  be  explained  under  that  head  (Chap,  nn.);  but 
it  may  be  here  mentioned  that  the  entrance  from  tie 
pharynx  into  the  laryni  consista  of  a  narrow  slit,  capabla  of 
being  enlarged  or  closed  by  the  separation  or  approximation 
of  ita  lips,  which  fonn  what  is  called  the  glottis.  The  aper- 
ture of  the  glottis  is  regulated  by  the  muscular  apparatus  of 
the  larynx ;  the  actions  of  which  are  not  under  the  dii«t 
control  of  the  will,  but  are  automatic,  like  those  concerned  in 
•wallowing  {§  194)  ;  and  tiie  purpose  of  this  provision  ia  to 
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prevent  the  entrance  of  anything  injurious  into  the  windpipe. 
Thus  if  we  attempt  to  breafhe  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  would 
produce  an  immediately  &tal  result  if  introduced  into  the 
lungs,  the  lips  of  this  chink  immediately  close  together,  and 
80  prevent  its  entrance.  The  contact  of  liquids  or  of  solid 
substances,  too,  usually  causes  the  closure  of  the  aperture,  so 
M  they  ^  preyented  ftom  finding  their  way  into  the  wid- 
pipe ;  but  this  does  not  always  happen,  especially  when  the 
glottis  is  widely  opened  to  allow  the  breath  to  be  drawn- in 
(§  193). 

329.  The  larynx,  trachea,  and  bronchial  tubes,  to  their 
minutest  ramlEcations,  in  all  air-breathing  Yertebrata,  are 
lined  by  a  mucous  membrane  contiuued  from  the  back  of  the 
throat ;  and  this  membrane,  like  the  gills  of  aquatic  animals, 
is  covered  with  cilia,  which  are  in  continual  vibration.  It  is 
obyious,  however,  that  the  purpose  of  this  ciliary  movement 
must  be  here  different  from  that  which  is  fdlfilled  by  the  same 
action  on  the  surface  of  the  gills  (§  319);  and  it  probably 
serves  to  get  rid  of  the  secretion  which  is  being  continually 
poured  out  from  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and 
which,  if  allowed  to  accumulate  there,  would  clog  up  the  air- 
ceUs,  and  in  time  produce  suffocation-  The  vibration  of  the 
cilia  is  observed  to  be  always  in  one  direction, — towards  the 
outlet ;  and  it  is  in  this  direction,  therefore,  that  the  fluid  is 
gradually  but  regularly  conveyed.  The  ciliary  movement  may 
l)e  seen  to  take  place  on  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  nose ;  but  not  on  that  of  the  pharynx,  where  it  would 
1)6  continually  interrupted  by  the  passage  of  food. 

330.  The  constant  renewal  of  tiie  air  in  the  lungs  is  pro- 
dded for,  in  Manmials,  by  a  peculiar  mechanism,  whidi  accom- 
plishes tiiis  purpose  most  effectually,  though  itself  of  the 
inost  simple  dharacter.     We  must  recollect  that  the  iJiorax  in 
this  class  is  an  entirely  closed  cavity.     It  is  bounded  above 
^d  at  the  sides  by  the  ribs  (the  space  between  which  is  filled 
^p  by  muscles,  &c.),  and  below  by  the  diaphragm,  which  here 
hrm  a  complete  partition  between  the  thorax  and  abdomen. 
Ihe  whole  of  this  cavity,  with  the  exception  of  the  space 
occupied  by  the  heart  and  its  large  vessels  (and  also  by  the 
Ifollet^  which  runs  down  in  front  of  the  spine),  is  constantly 
flled-up  by  the  lungs.     Now  the  size  of  this  cavity  may 
be  made  to  vary  considerably ; — ^Ln  the  first  place,  by  the 
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movement  of  the  diaphragm ;  and  in  the  •acond,  hj  that  d 
theribs. 

331.  I.  The  diaphragm,  in  a  state  of  Test  di  relaxation, 
forms  a  high  aich,  which  riaes  into  the  inteiioi  of  the  cheats 
as  at  ff,  fig.  163 ;  hut  whea  it  contiactEi,  it  becomes  much 
flatter  (though  always  retaining  some  degiee  of  oonvesi^ 
upwards),  and  thus  adds  considerablj  to  the  capacity  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  chast  Xhe  under  side  of  the  diaphra^n  is 
in  contact  with  the  liver  and  stomach,  which,  to  a  certain 


d^ree,  rise  and  Ml  with  it  It  is  obvious  that,  when  the 
diaphragm  descends,  these  organs,  with  the  abdominal  viscera 
in  general,  must  be  pushed  downwards  ;  and  as  there  can  be 
no  yielding  in  that  direction,  the  abdomen  is  made  to  bulge 
forwards  vrhen  the  breath  is  dravm-in.  On  the  oUier  hand, 
when  the  contraction  of  the  diaphra^  ceases,  the  abdominal 
nmacles  press  back  the  contents  of  the  abdomen,  force  up  Hut 
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Ifyer  and  stomacli  against  the  under  side  of  the  diaphragm, 
and  cause  it  to  rise  to  its  former  height 

332.  n.  The  play  of  the  ribs  is  rather  more  complicated. 
These  bones,  c  c,  and  c  c'  (to  the  number  of  twelve  on  each 
side  in  Man),  are  attached  at  one  end  by  a  moveable  joint  to 
&e  spinal  column,  a ;  vrhilst  at  the  other  they  are  connected 
vith  the  sternum  (breast-bone)  by  an  elastic  cartilage.  Kow 
each  rib,  in  the  empty  state  of  tiie  chest,  curves  downwards 
in  a  considerable  degree ;  and  it  may  be  elevated  by  a  set  of 
muscles,  of  which  the  highest,  i,  are  attached  to  the  vertebr» 
of  the  neck  and  to  the  fiist  rib^  whilst  others,  e,e,e  (termed 
inteicostals),  jpoaa  between  the  ribs.  The  cartilages  also  curve 
downwards  in  the  opposite  direction,  from  their  points  of 
attachment  to  the  sternum.  When  the  breath  is  drawn-in, 
the  first  rib  is  raised  by  the  contraction  of  the  muscles,  i ;  and 
all  the  other  ribs,  which  hang,  as  it  were,  from  it,  would  of 
oonise  be  raised  by  this  action  to  the  same  degree.  But  each 
of  them  is  raised  a  Httle  more  than  the  one  above  it,  by  the 
contraction  of  its  own  intercostal  muscle ;  and  thus  the  lower 
ribs  are  raised  very  much  more  than  the  upper  ones.  I^ow 
by  the  raising  of  the  ribs,  they  are  brought  more  nearly  into 
a  horizontal  line,  as  are  also  their  cartilages ;  and  since  the 
combined  length  of  the  two  is  greater,  the  nearer  they  approach 
^  a  straight  line,  it  follows  that  the  raising  of  the  ribs  must 
throw  them  farther  out  at  the  sides,  and  increase  the  pro- 
jection of  the  sternum  in  front,  thus  considerably  enlarging 
lihe  capacity  of  the  chest  in  these  directions.  When  the 
Bwvement  of  inspiration  is  finished,  the  ribs  fall  again,  partiy 
by  their  own  weighty  partly  by  the  elasticity  of  their  carti- 
1^3^  and  partly  by  the  contraction  of  the  abdominal  muscles 
▼hich  are  attached  to  their  lower  border. — ^For  the  full  under- 
standing of  this  description,  it  is  desirable  thafr  the  reader 
should  examine  the  movements  of  his  own  or  another  person's 
chest,  by  placing  his  fingers  upon  different  points  of  the  ribs, 
and  watching  their  changes  of  position  during  the  drawing-in 
and  the  expulsion  of  the  breath. 

333.  Now  the  cavity  of  the  thorax  is  itself  perfectly 

closed;   so  that,  if  it  were  not  for  the  expansion  of  the 

inngs,  a  void  or  vacuum  would  be  left  when  the  diaphragm 

is  drawn  down   and  the  ribs   elevated.     The  atmosphere 

around  presses  to  fill  that  vacuum;  but  this  it  can  only 
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do  by  entering  the  lungs  through  the  windpipe,  and  inflating 
them  (or  blowing  them  out),  so  as  to  increase  their  size  in 
proportion  to  the  increase  of  the  space  they  have  to  filL  In  this 
manner  the  lungs  are  made  constantly  to  fill  the  cavity  of  the 
chest,  however  great  may  be  the  increase  in  the  latter.  But 
if  we  were  to  make  an  aperture  through  the  walls  of  the  chest, 
the  air  would  rush  directly  into  its  cavity,  when  the  move- 
ments of  inspiration  are  performed,  and  the  lung  of  that  side^ 
would  not  be  dilated,  lie  same  thing  would  happen  if  there 
were  an  aperture  in  the  lung  itself  allowing  free  communica- 
tion between  one  of  the  larger  bronchial  tubes  and  the  cavity 
of  the  chest ;  for  the  air,  although  still  drawn-in  by  the  wind- 
pipe, would  pass  directly  into  the  cavity  of  the  chesty  rather 
than  dilate  the  lung,  which  would  thus  become  entirely  useless. 
Such  an  aperture  is  sometimes  formed  as  the  result  of  disease; 
and  if  the  action  of  both  lungs  were  thus  prevented,  death 
must  immediately  take  place  from  suffocation. 

334.  The  extent  of  the  respiratory  movements  varies  con- 
siderably ;  but  in  general  it  is  only  such  as  to  change  about 
the  seventh  part  of  the  air  contained  in  the  lungs.     (It  may 
be  generally  noticed,  that  every  fifth  or  sixth  inspiration  in 
Man  is  longer  and  fuller  than  the  rest.)     Their  rate  varies 
according  to  age,  and  to  the  state  of  the  nervous  system;  being 
faster  in  infants  and  in  young  persons  them,  in  adults;  and 
more  rapid  in  states  of  mental  excitement,  or  irritation  of  the 
bodily  system,  than  in  a  tranquil  condition.   In  a  state  of  rest, 
from  14  to  18  inspirations  take  place  every  minute  in  an 
adult,  and  at  each  about  20  cubic  inches  of  air  are  drawn-in; 
but  both  the  depth  and  frequency  of  the  inspirations  are  con- 
siderably increased  by  exercise.     Taking  an  average  altema- 
tion  of  activity  and  repose,  it  appears  tiiat  about  360  cubic 
feet  of  air  pass  through  the  lungs  every  tweniy-four  houis, 
or  15  cubic  feet  every  hour ;  and  as  the  air  which  has  once 
passed  through  the  lungs   contains   about   l-24th  part  of 
carbonic  acid,  about  15  cubic  feet  of  that  gas,  containing 
nearly  8  ounces  of  solid  carbon,  are  thrown-off  in  the  couise 
of  twenty-four  hours. 

335.  Now  carbonic  acid,  when  diffused  through  the  atmo- 
sphere to  any  considerable  amount,  is  extremely  injurious  to 

^  Each  lung  has  its  own  cavity ;  the  two  being  completely  Bepartted 
from  each  other  by  the  pericardium  (§  43). 
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animal  life ;  for  it  prevents  the  due  excretion  by  the  longs  of 
that  which  has  been  formed  within  the  body  j  ajid  the  latter 
consequently  accumulates  in  the  blood,  and  exercises  a  very 
depressing  iiifluence  on  the  action  of  the  various  organs  of  the 
body,  but  particularly  on  that  of  the  nervous  system.  The 
usual  proportion  is  not  above  1  part  in  5000 ;  and  when  this 
is  increased  to  1  part  in  100,  its  injurious  effects  begin  to  be 
felt  by  Man,  in  headache,  languor,  and  general  oppression, 
Kow  it  is  evident,  from  the  statements  in  the  last  paragraph, 
that,  as  a  man  produces  in  twenty-four  hours  about  15  cubic 
feet  of  carbonic  acid,  if  he  were  inclosed  in  a  space  containing 
1500  cubic  feet  of  air  (such  as  would  exist  in  a  room  15  feet 
by  10,  and  10  feet  high),  he  would  in  twenty-four  hours 
communicate  to  its  atmosphere  from  his  lungs  as  much  as 
1  part  in  100  of  carbonic  acid,  provided  that  no  interchange 
takes  place  between  the  air  within  and  the  air  outside  the 
chamber.  The  amount  would  be  further  increased  by  the  car- 
bonic acid  thrown  off  by  the  skin,  the  quantity  of  which  has 
not  yet  been  determined. 

336.  In  practice,  such  an  occurrence  is  seldom  likely  to 
take  place;  since  in  no  chamber  that  is  ever  constructed, 
except  for  the  sake  of  experiment^  are  the  fittings  so  close  as 
to  prevent  a  certain  interchange  of  the  contained  air  with 
that  on  the  outside.  But  the  same  injurious  effect  is  often 
produced  by  the  collection  of  a  large  number  of  persons  for  a 
shorter  time,  in  a  room  insufficiently  provided  with  the  means 
of  ventilation.  It  is  evident  that  if  twelve  persons  were  to 
occupy  such  a  chamber  for  two  hours,  they  would  produce  the 
same  effect  with  that  occasioned  by  one  person  in  twenty-four 
hours.  Now  we  will  suppose  1200  persons  to  remain  in  a 
church  or  assembly-room  for  two  hours;  they  will  jointly 
produce  1500  cubic  feet  of  carbonic  acid  in  that  time.  Let 
the  dimensions  of  such  a  building  be  taken  at  100  feet  long, 
50  broad,  and  30  high ;  then  its  cubical  content  will  be 
(100  X  50  X  30)  150,000  cubic  feet.  And  thus  an  amount 
of  carbonic  acid,  equal  to  1-lOOth  part  of  the  whole,  will  be 
communicated  to  the  air  of  such  a  building,  in  the  short  space 
of  two  hours,  by  the  presence  of  1200  people,  if  no  pro- 
vision be  made  for  ventilating  it.  And  the  quantity  will 
be  greatly  increased,  and  the  injurious  effects  will  be  pror 
portionably  greater,  if  there  be  an  additional  consumption  of 
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oxygen,  produced  by  the  buxning  of  gas-lights^  lamps,  or 
candles. 

337.  Hence  we  see  the  great  importance  of  providing  for 
firee  ventilation,  wherever  large  assemblages  of  persons  aie 
collected  together,  even  in  buildings  that  seem  quite  adequate 
in  point  of  si^e  to  receive  them  j  and  much  of  the  weanness 
which  is  experienced  after  attendanee  on  crowded  assemblies 
of  any  kind,  may  be  traced  to  this  cause.  In  schools,  facto- 
ries, and  other  places  where  a  large  number  of  persons  remain 
during  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  twenty-four  houis,  it 
is  impossible  to  give  too  much  attention  to  the  subject  of 
ventilation ;  and  as,  the  smaller  the  room,  the  larger  will  be 
the  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  its  atmosphere  will  contain, 
after  a  certain  number  of  persons  have  been  breathing  in  it 
for  a  given  time,  it  is  necessary  to  take  the  greatest  precaution 
when  several  persons  are  collected  in  those  narrow  dwellings, 
in  which,  unfortunately,  the  poorer  classes  are  compelled  to 
reside.  Even  the  want  of  food,  of  clothing,  and  of  fuel,  are 
less  fertLLe  sources  of  disease  than  insuf&cient  ventilation; 
which  particularly  favours  the  spread  of  contagious  diseases, 
on  the  one  hand  by  keeping-in  the  poison,  and  thus  concen- 
trating it  upon  those  who  expose  themselves  to  its  influence; 
and,  on  the  other,  by  obstructing  the  elimination  of  the  waste 
matter  from  the  system,  the  presence*  of  which  in  the  blood 
renders  it  peculiarly  liable  to  be  acted-on  by  all  poisons 
having  the  nature  of  '^ferments." 

338.  When  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  air  acca- 
mulates  beyond  a  certain  point,  it  speedily  produces  suffocation 
and  death.  This  is  occasioned  by  the  obstruction  to  the  flow 
of  blood  through  the  capillaries  of  the  lungs,  which  takes 
place  when  it  is  no  longer  able  to  get  rid  of  the  carbonic  acid 
with  which  it  is  charged,  and  to  absorb  oxygen  in  its  stead. 
The  general  principle  to  which  this  stagnation  may  be  refened 
has  already  been  noticed  (§  280).  Now,  as  all  &e  blood  of 
the  system,  in  waim-blooded  animals,  is  sent  through  ^ 
lungs  before  it  is  again  transmitted  to  the  body,  it  follovs 
that  any  vack  obstruction  in  the  hmgs  must  brijqg  the  whole 
circulation  to  a  stand.  The  functions  of  tiie  nervous  system 
are  directly  dependent  upon  a  consiant  supply  of  arterial 
blood  (Chap,  x.) ;  and,  acoordingly,  as  this  supply  becomes 
progressively  diminished  in  quantity  and  deteriorated  in  qfl^ 
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%,  its  aetions  fixst  become  irregular,  producing  violent  con- 
viilsiye  moyements,  and  at  last/ cease  altogether,  the  animal 
becoming  completely  insensible.  In  this  condition,  which  is 
temied  Asj^ffxia,  the  pulmonary  arteries,  the  right  side  of  the 
hearty  and  the  large  yeins  which  empty  themselves  into  ity  aze 
gorged  with  dark  blood ;  whilst  the  pulmonary  Veins,  tiie  left 
side  of  the  hearty  and  the  arteries  of  the  system,  are  compara- 
tiyely  empty.  Hence  the  action  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart 
oomes  to  an  end,  through  a  loss  of  power  in  its  waUs,  occa- 
sioned by  their  being  over-distended ;  whilst  that  of  the  1^ 
ode  ceases  fi>r  want  of  the  stimulus  of  the  contact  of  blood, 
hj  which  the  muscular  fibre  is  excited.  If  this  state  be 
aQowed  to  continue,  death  is  the  consequence;  but  if  the 
carbonic  add  in  the  lungs  be  replaced  by  pure  air,  the  flow  of 
blood  through  their  capillaries  recommences, — the  right  side 
of  the  heart  is  unloaded  and  begins  to  act  again, — arterial 
blood  is  sent  to  the  left  side,  and  excites  it  to  renewed  motion, 
—and  the  same  being  propelled  by  it  to  all  parts  of  the  body, 
their  several  functions  are  restored,  the  nervous  system  re- 
corers  its  power  of  acting,  and  all  goes  on  as  before.  These 
changes  occur  in  exactly  the  same  manner  when  a  warm- 
blooded animal  is  made  to  breathe  nitrogen  or  hydrogen ; 
siace  these  gases  do  not  perform  that  whid^  it  is  the  of&ce  of 
oxygen  to  effect, — ^the  removal  of  carbon  from  the  system,  in 
"file  form  of  carbonic  acid.  And  they  also  take  place  in  a 
perfectly  pure  atmosphere,  when  the  individual  is  prevented 
ftom  receiving  it  into  its  lungs  by  an  obstruction  to  its  passage 
through  the  windpipe,  such  as  that  produced  by  hanging, 
strangulation,  drowning,  &c.  For  the  air  in  the  lungs,  not 
leing  renewed,  speedily  becomes  charged  with  carbonic 
add,  to  an  extent  that  checks  the  circulation  through  their 
capillaries;  aoxd  all  the  consequences  of  this  follow  as 
before. 

33^.  The  most  efficient  remedy  in  all  each,  cases  is  evidently 
that  suggested  by  the  facts  stated  in  the  last  paragraph, — 
the  renewal  of  l^e  air  in  the  lungs.  Bnt  with  this,  other 
means  should  be  combined;  and  the  general  directions' 
Df  Dr.  Marshall  Hall,  with  tile  method  of  producing  artificial 

i  The  ixifitructioiii^  though  ■pecially  intended  for  the  resuicitatioB  of 
ienoDB  apparently  drowned,  are  applical]4e  with  slight  modification  to 
ither  forms  of  Asphyxia. 
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respiratioii  suggested  by  Dr.  H.  R  Silvester,  seem  most  likely 
to  answer  in  practice  : — 

Treat  the  patient  instantly,  on  the  spot^  in  the  open  air, 
exposing  the  face  and  chest  to  the  breeze,  except  in  severe 
weather. 

I.  To  cleay'  the  Throaty  place  the  patient  gently  on  the 
face,  with  one  wrist  under  flie  forehead — (all  fluids  and  the 
tongue  itseK  then  faU  forwards,  leaving  the  entrance  into  the 
windpipe  free).  K  there  be  breathing,  wait  and  watclL;if 
not,  or  if  it  fail, — 

II.  To  excite  Respiratixm,  turn  the  patient  well  and  in- 
stantly on  his  side,  and  excite  the  nostrils  with  snuff,  or  the 
throat  with  a  feather,  &c.,  bjoA  dash  cold  water  on  iJie  face 
previously  rubbed  wann.  K  there  be  no  success,  lose  not  a 
moment,  but  instantly, — 

III.  To  imitate  Respiration^  lay  the  patient  on  his  back, 
with  the  head  and  shoulders  slightly  elevated ;  then  let  the 
arms  be  raised  and  steadily  extended  upwards,  by  the  sides  of 
the  head,  so  as  to  draw-up  the  shoulders.  In  this  way,  the 
ribs  are  drawn-up  by  the  muscles  passing  to  them  from  the 
shoulders,  and  the  cavity  of  the  chest  is  enlarged  If  the  aims 
be  then  carried-down  to  the  sides  of  the  body,  the  shoulders 
fall,  the  ribs  are  lowered,  and  the  sides  of  the  thorax  approach 
one  another,  as  in  natural  expiration, —  an  effect  which 
may  be  increased  by  moderate  pressure  on  the  front  and 
sides  of  the  chest  By  an  alternation  of  these  movements, 
an  artificial  Inspiration  and  Expiration  will  be  effected, 
which,  though  imperfect,  may  restore  life. 

IV.  To  indtice  Circulation  and  Warmth,  meantime  ruh 
the  limbs  upwards,  with  firm  grasping  pressure  and  with 
energy,  using  handkerchiefs,  &c  (by  this  measure  the  blood 
is  propelled  along  the  veins  towards  the  heart) ;  let  the  limbs 
be  thus  warmed  and  dried,  and  then  clothed,  the  bystanders 
supplying  the  requisite  garments;  avoiding  the  continuous 
warm  bath,  and  the  position  on,  or  inclined-to,  the  back. 

340.  The  ordinary  movements  of  respiratioii  belong,  like 
those  of  swallowing,  to  the  class  of  reflex  actions  (§  430).  V^ 
have  seen  that,  in  every  such  movement^  a  great  numbei  of 
muscles  are  called  into  play  simultaneously;  and  this  ib 
effected  by  means  of  the  stimulus  which  is  sent  to  them  £n)i& 
the  spinal  cord.     But  this  stimulus  does  not  originate  theie) 
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for  it  IB  the  consequence  of  ImpressionB  conTieyed  to  the  spinal 
cord,  and  especially  to  its  upper  end,  by  several  nerves, — «ome 
oiiginating  in  the  lungs,  and  others  in  the  general  surface. 
The  nerves  originating  in  the  lungs  convey  to  the  spinal  cord 
the  impression  produced  by  the  presence  of  venous  blood  in 
their  capillaries:  of  this  impression  we  are  not  ordinarily 
conscious ;  but  if  we  hold  our  breath  for  a  few  moments,  we 
become  aware  of  it ;  and  it  speedily  becomes  so  distressing  as 
\o  force  us  to  breathe,  even  though  we  may  try  to  resist  it  by 
aa  eflfort  of  the  wilL    The  impression  conveyed  by  the  nerves 
of  the  general  surface  is  chiefly  that^^produced  by  the  applica- 
tlon  of  cold  to  the  skin.     It  is  this  which  is  the  cause  of  the 
first  inspiration  in  the  new-bom  infant;  which  is  not  unfre-- 
quently  prevented  by  the  seclusion  of  its  &ce  (the  part  most 
capable  of  receiving  this  impression)  from  the  influence  of  the 
air.    Every  one  loiows  that,  when  the  fstce  is  dipped  into 
water,  an  inspiratory  movement  is  strongly  excited ;  and  the 
same  happens  when  a  glass  of  water  is  dashed  over  the  face. 
This  simple  remedy  will  often  put  a  stop  to  hysterical  laughter, 
by  producing  a  long  sighing  inspiration.     A  still'  stronger 
tendency  to  draw-in  the  breath  is  experienced  in  the  first 
dash  of  water  over  the  body  in  the  shower-bath.     The  respi- 
ratory movements,  in  the  higher  Animals,  are  placed  under 
the  control  of  the  will,  to  a  certain  extent,  because  on  them 
depend  the  production  of  sounds,  and  in  Man  the  actions  of 
speech ;  but  that  they  are  quite  independent  of  the  will,  and 
even  of  sensation,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  they  will  continue 
^r  the  brmn  hasi  been .  completely  removed,  provided  the 
spinal  cord  and  itS'  nerves  are  left  without  injuiy.     In  most 
of  the  Invertebrata  they  are  connected  with  distinct  ganglia, 
which  minister  to  them  alone.   (See  Chap,  x.) 

341.  The  actions  of  ngkiTUf,  yavmmg^  sobhing^  laughing^ 
coughing,  and  sneezmg,  are  nothing  else  than  simple  modifica- 
tions of  the  ordinary  movements  of  respiration,  excited  either 
by  mental  emotions,  or  by  some  stimulus  originating  in  the 
respiratory  organs  themselves.  Sighing  is  nothing  more  than 
a  very  long-drawn  inspiration,  in  which  a  larger  quantity  of 
air  than  usual  is  made  to  enter  the  lungs.  This  is  continually 
taking  place  in  a  moderate  degree,  as  already  noticed  (§  334) ; 
and  we  notice  it  particularly,  when  the  attention  is  released 
titer  having  been  fixed  upon  an  object  which  has  excited  it 

u 
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strongly,  and  which  has  prevented  our  feeling  the  insiiflwaflBcy 
of  the  oidinarj  reepiiatoiy  xnovements.  Hence  this  actioii  is 
only  oocasionally  connected  with  mental  emotion.  Yawning 
i»  a  still  deeper  inspiration,  which  is  acoompanied  by  a  kind 
of  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  jaw,  and  also 
by  a  very  great  elevation  of  the  ribs,  in  which  the  shoulden 
and  arms  parU&a  The  purely  involuntary  character  of  this 
movement  is  sometimes  seen  in  a  remarkable  maimer  in  cases 
of  palsy,  in  which  the  patient  cannot  raise  his  shoulder  by  an 
effofft  of  the  will,  but  does  so  in  the  act  of  yawning.  Kever- 
theless  the  action  may  be  performed  by  the  will,  tiiough  not 
completely ;  and  it  is  one  that  is  particularly  excited  by  an 
involuntary  tendency  to  imitation,  as  every  one  must  have 
experienced  who  has  ever  been  in  company  with  a  set  of 
jwm&n.  Sobbing  is  the  consequence  of  a  series  of  short 
convulsive  contractions  of  the  diaphragm ;  and  it  is  usually 
acoompanied  by  a  closure  of  the  glottis,  so  that  no  air  really 
enteits.  In  Hiccupy  the  same  convulsive  inspiratory  movement 
OQcurs,  the  glottis  closing  suddenly  in  the  midst  of  it ;  and 
l^e  sound  is  occasioned  by  the  impulse  of  the  column  ot 
air  in  motion  against  the  glottis.  In  Lavghing,  a  precisely 
reverse  action  takes  place ;  the  muscles  of  expiration  are  in 
convulsive  movement,  more  or  less  violent,  and  send  out  the 
breath  in  a  series  of  jerks,  the  glottis  being  open.  This  some- 
times goes  on  until  the  diapli^agm  is  more  arched,  and  the 
chest  more  completely  emptied  of  air,  than  it  could  be  by  an 
ordinary  movement  of  expiration.  The  act  of  Gryingy  though 
occasioned  by  a  contrary  emotion,  is,  so  feur  as  the  respiration 
is  conoerned«  very  nearly  the  same.  We  all  know  the  effect 
of  mixed  emotions  in  producing  something  "  between  a  laugh 
and  a  cry." 

342.  Hie  purposes  of  the  acts  of  coughing  and  svieeiing  are, 
in  both  instances,  to  expel  substances  from  the  air-passages, 
which  are  sources  of  irritation  there ;  and  this  is  accomplished 
in  both  by  a  violent  expiratory  effort,  which  sends  forth  a 
blast  of  air  £rom  the  lungs. — C<mghing  occurs  when  the  source 
49f  irritation  is  situated  at  the  back  of  the  mouth,  in  the 
trachea,  or  brpnchial  tubes.  The  irritation  may  be  produced 
by  acrid  vapours,  or  by  liquids  or  solids  that  have  found 
th^  way  into  these  passages,  or  by  secretions  which  have 
beem  poured  into  them  in  unusual  quantity  as  the  result  o( 
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disease ;  atid  Uie  latter  will  be  the  more  likely  to  produoe  4^e 
effidciy  &otti  the  irritable  state  in  which  tiie  liaing  meinbtaiie 
of  the  air-passages  already  is«  The  impression  made  upon 
this  membrane  is  oonteyed  by  the  nerves  spread  out  beneath 
its  sur&ce  to  the  spinal  cord ;  and  the  motor  impnlses  are 
sent  to  the  different  muscled,  which  they  ^mbine  in  the  act 
of  coughing.  This  act  consistd^  Ist^  in  a  long  indpirati<»i) 
which  fills  the  lungs ;  2d,  in  the  closure  of  the  glottia  at  the 
moment  when  expiration  commences  5  and  3d,  in  the  bursts 
ing-i^n^  as  it  were,  of  the  glottis,  by  the  yiolenoe  of  the 
expiratory  movement,  so  that  a  sudden  blast  of  air  is  foroed 
up  the  air-passages,  carrying  before  it  anything  that  may  offer 
an  obstruction. — Sneezvng  diffbrs  from  coughing  in  this,  tiial 
the  communication  between  the  laryns  and  the  mouth  is 
partly  or  entirely  dosed,  by  the  drawings-together  (^  the  sides 
of  the  veil  of  the  palate  over  the  back  of  the  tongue ;  so  that 
the  blast  of  air  is  directed  more  or  less  completely  through 
the  nose,  in  such  a  way  as  to  carry-off  any  source  of  irritation 
that  may  be  present  there.  ' 

343.  Eyery  one  is  aware  that  the  air  he  breathes-forth  oon- 
teins  a  large  quantity  of  vapour :  this  is  not  perceptible  in  a 
wann  atmosphere,  because  the  watery  partacies  remain  dis^ 
solved  in  it  and  do  not  affect  its  transparency  *,  but  in  a  cold 
atmosphere  they  are  no  longer  held  in  solution,  and  oons^ 
que&tly  present  the  appearance  of  fog  or  steam.   The  quantity 
of  fluid  which  thus  passes  off  is  by  no  n^ans  ti^iffing,-^— 
prohably  not  less  than  from  16  to  20  ounces  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours ;  a  portion  of  it  undoubtedly  proceeds  from  the 
moist  lining  of  the  mouth,  throat,  &c.,  but  the  greater  part 
is  thrown-off  by  the  lungs  themselves.     This  fluid,  when  col- 
lected, is  found  to  contain  a  good  deal  of  decomposing  organic 
matter,  especially  in  cases  in  which  the  respiratory  process 
has  not  been  carried  on  WiUi  perfect  freedom ;  such  matter 
being  oxydized  and  thrown-off  under  other  forms,  when  the 
blood  is  duly  aerated.     Various  substances  of  an  odoriferous 
character,  which  have  been  taken  into  the  blood,  manifest 
l&eir  presence  in  this  exhalation :  tihtts  turpentine,  oaa&phor, 
and  sdcohol,  communicate  their  odour  to  the  breatii;  and 
when  the  digestive  system  is  out  of  order,  the  breath  fre- 
quently acquires  a  disagreeable  tatat^  from  the  reception  of 
putrescent  matters  into  &e  blood,  and  Ukeir  exhalation  tiblOOgh 

u2 
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this  channel. — Of  the  water  of  the  blood,  from  which  this 
exhalation  is  giyen-of^  a  small  part  is  most  probably  formed 
by  the  direct  union  of  the  hydrogm  contained  in  the  food 
(especially  when  this  is  one  of  its  predominating  components, 
§  153)  with  the  oxygen  absorbed.  For  it  has  been  found  by 
carefid.  experiment^  that  the  proportion  of  inspired  oxygen 
which  disappears  (not  being  contained  in  the  oarbonic  add 
expired,  §  305),  is  much  greater  in  aTn'Tpals  that  are  fed  on  a 
flesh  diet,  than  in  those  living  on  l^uinaceous  food.  Another 
portion  of  such  oxygen  probably  unites  with  the  sulphur  and 
phosphorus  of  the  food  and  tissues,  to  form  sulphuric  and 
phosphoric  acids,  which  are  excreted  through  the  kidneys  in 
combination  with  alkaline  bases  (§  367). 

344.  Certain  gases  act  as  violent  poisons,  even  when  respired 
in  very  small  proportion.  Thus,  a  Bird  is  speedily  kiUed  by 
breathing  air  which  contains  no  more  than  l-1500th  part  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  and  a  Dog  will  not  live  long  in  an 
atmosphere  containing  l-800th  part  of  this  gas.  The  effects 
of  carburetted  hydrogen  are  similar ;  but  a  larger  proportion 
is  required  to  destroy  life.  Both  these  gases  are  given-off  by 
decomposing  animal  and  vegetable  matter ;  the  neighbourhood 
of  which  is  consequently  very  injurious  to  health.  Several 
cases  of  arsenical  poisoning  have  occurred,  from  the  accidental 
inhalation  of  a  small  quantity  of  arseniuretted  hydrogen,  the 
amount  of  arsenic  contained  in  which  must  have  been  so 
minute  as  to  be  scarcely  appreciable. 


CHAPTER  VIL 

OF  XXOKSnUOIf  AND  SBCBETIOIT, 

Oenertd  Purposes  of  Ihe  Excreting  Processes. 

345.  We  have  seen  that  the  Blood,  in  the  course  of  iis 
circulation,  not  only  deposits  the  materials  that  are  converted 
into  the  several  fabrics  of  which  the  body  is  composed,  but 
also  takes-up  into  itseK  the  products  of  the  decompositi(^ 
which  is  continually  going-on  in  its  various  parts ;  and  it  is 
to  i^place  thisy  that  fiie  constant  ITutrition  of  the  tissues  is 
ar^umd,    in  order  that  the  blood  may  retain  its  fitness  fo> 
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•fid  purposes  to  which  it  is  destined,  it  is  requisite  that  thesri 

products  should  be  drawn-off  from  the  current  of  the  circula- 

&m,  as  constantly  as  they  are  3*eceived  into  it ;  and  this  is 

accomplished  by  the  various  processes  of  Excretioriy  which  are 

continually  taking  place  in  different  parts  of  the  body.     The 

uninterrupted  performance  of  these  is  even  more  essential  to 

the  maintenance  of  life,  than  is  an  uninterrupted  supply  of 

nutritive  materials ;  for  an  animal  may  continue  to  exist  for 

some  time  without  the  latter,  but  it  speedily  dies  if  either 

of  the  more  important  excretions  be  checked.     We  have  a 

striking  instance  of  this  in  the  case  of  the  Eespiration,  which 

may  be  regarded  as  a  true  function  of  Excretion,  having  for 

its  object  to  set  free  Carbonic  acid  from  the  blood  in  a  gaseous 

form, — ^thereby  contributing  to  the  introduction  of  Oxygen 

into  the  blood,  for  the  various  important  actions  to  which 

tihat  element  is  subservient,  especially  the  maintenance  of 

Animal  Heat.    (Chap,  ix.)    The  effects  of  the  suspension  of 

%e  respiratory  process,  even  for  a  few  minutes,  in  a  wann- 

)looded  animal,  have  been  shown  (§  338)  to  be  certainly  and 

speedily  fatal ;  and  they  are  as  certainly  fatal  in  the  end  in 

cold-blooded  animals,  though  a  longer  time  is  required  to 

produce  thenL 

346.  The  products  of  excretion  are  the  same,  as  to  their 
essential  characters  at  least,  through  the  whole  Animal  king- 
dom ;  and  for  this  it  is  not  difficult  to  find  a  reason.  It  will 
1»  remembered  that  the  ultimate  elements  of  the  Animal 
tissues  are  four  in  number :  oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbon,  and 
nitrogen;  and  that  the  materials  which  make  up  the  chief 
part  of  tile  fabric  of  different  classes  of  animals — albumen, 
gelatin,  fatty  matter,  &c. — contain  these  elements  united  in 
constant  proportions,  from  whatever  source  we  obtain  them. 
Hence  we  should  expect  to  find  the  products  of  their  decom- 
position also  the  same ;  and  this  is,  for  the  most  part,  the 
«^.  Of  these  four  ingredients,  oxygen  can  never  be  said 
(in  the  healthy  state  at  least)  to  be  superfluous  in  the  body ; 
fop  a  large  and  constant  supply  of  it  is  required,  to  unite  with 
tile  others  and  cairy  them  off  in  their  altered  conditions. 
Dins,  unless  oxygen  were  continually  introduced  into  the 
system,  for  the  sake  of  uniting  with  the  carbon  that  is  to  be 
ttirown  off  by  Eespiration,  that  excretion-  must  be  checked; 
and  it  is  required,  in  like  manner,  for  uniting  with  hydrogen 
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to  foim  iratetr,  and  with  compounds  of  nitrogen  to  form  urea. 
Hence  tbere  is  no  need  of  an  organ  to  carry  off  tlie  super* 
fluoua  oxygen;  but  an  organ  to  introduce  it  is  rather  required; 
and  this  purpose,  as  we  haye  seen,  is  answered  by  the  Beapl* 
ratory  apparatus.  But  we  find  organs  of  excretion  specially 
destined  to  carry  off  the  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen,  which 
are  set  free,  under  various  forms,  by  the  decomposition  of  the 
ti88ue&  Thus  the  Bespiratory  organs,  as  we  have  seen,  throw 
off  earhon  in  the  form  of  oarbanie  add^  and  hydroffen  which 
has  been  in  like  manner  united  with  oxygen  so  as  to  form 
water.  The  liver  has  for  its  o£&ce  partly  to  separate  these 
same  elements  from  the  blood  in  a  different  form,  throwing 
them  off  in  the  condition  of  a  peculiar  fatf^f  matter,  which 
consists  almost  entirely  of  carbon  and  hydrogen^  But  it  haa 
another  function  of  no  less  importance  in  animals  whose 
respiration  is  active ;  for  by  its  agency  the  hydro-earbooaceoua 
matter  circidating  in  the  blood  is  brought  into  a  state  in 
which  it  readily  combines  with  oxygen  to  form  carbonic  acod 
and  water ;  and  thus  the  liver  may  be  said  to  prepare  tbo 
pabulum,  for  the  oombustive  process,  lastly,  the  Kidneys 
have  for  their  chief  object  to  throw  off  the  a^otited  compounds 
which  result  from  the  decomposition  of  the  tissues  i  these 
contain  a  very  large  proportion  of  assote  or  nitrogen^  which  is 
united  with  the  other  elements  into  the  crystalline  compounds, 
t(rea,  and  uric  or  lUMc  acid,  the  latter  of  which  is  usually 
tibrown  off  in  combination  with  soda  or  ammonia*  And  th» 
ididneys  further  serve  as  the  channel  throi^h  which  soluble 
matters  of  various  kinds,  which  have  found  their  way  into 
the  current  of  the  circulation,  and  are  foreign  to  the  eompoai- 
tion  of  the  blood,  are  eliminated  from  it, 

3t47.  It  is  obvious  that,  when  an  animal  has  retained  its 
usual  w^ht  for  any  length  of  time  without  change,  t^e  total 
weight  of  its  excretions  must  be  equivalent  to  the  total  weight 
of  the  solids  and  fluids  it  has  taken-in.  If  these  last  have  been 
uQ  more  in  amount  than  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  body  during  that  |)eried^  all  the  asoti^  portion 
of  the  food  was  first  app^priated  to  th^  formation  of  the 
aEotii^ed  tissue  ;  whilst  iixQ  non^azoti;^  portion  was  wed-^ 
io  wiaintaining  the  wpiration  (§  157),  Consequentiyi  i» 
jM^Tt  of  the  food  would  pass  at  <mee.mU>  the  biliary  and  miliary 
excr^OQS ;  and  these  would  hAiFQ  no  other  i^tioa^  than  to 
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separate  or  strain-of^  as  it  were,  the  products  of  the  decompo- 
sition of  the  tissues  formed  &om  it^  when  their  term  of  life 
bad  expired  (§  161).  But  it  is  certaiQ  that  Man  (as  well  as 
other  animals  which  have  in  some  degree  learned  his  habits) 
frequently  consumes  much  more  food  than  is  necessary  for 
the  supply  of  his  wants ;  and  a  little  consideration  will  show, 
that  the  surplus  must  pass-off  by  these  excretions,  without 
ever  forming  part  of  the  Hving  fabric.  For  new  muscular 
tissue  is  not  formed  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  aliment 
supplied,  but  in  proportion  to  the  demand  created  by  the 
exerdse  of  it  (§  587);  consequently,  if  more  food  be  taken-in 
than  is  necessary  to  supply  that  demand,  no  use  can  be 
made  of  it  We  never  find  that  a  Man  becomes  more  jUihy 
by  eating  a  great  deal  and  taking  little  exercise  \  indeed,  the 
Tery  contrary  result  happens,  his  flesh  giving  place  to  fat. 
But  let  him  put  his  muscles  to  regular  and  vigorous  exercise, 
and  eat  as  much  as  his  appetite  demands,  and  they  will  then 
increase  both  in  strength  and  bulk. 

348.    Hence,  if  mxyrt  aeotieed  food  be  taken-in,  than  is 

required  to  supply  the  waste  of  the  muscular  and  other  azotized 

tissues,   the  surplus  must  be  carried-off  by  the  organs  of 

excretion — chiefly,  indeed  almost  entirely,  by  the  Kidneys. 

By  throwing  upon  them  more  than  their  proper  duty,  they 

become  disordered  and  unable  to  perform  their  functions ; 

he&oe  the  materials  which  they  ought  to  separate  from  the 

blood  accumulate  in  it^  and  give  rise  to  various  diseases  of  a 

moore  or  less  serious  character,  which  might  have  been  almost 

certain]^  prevented  by  due  regulation  of  the  diet.     The  most 

oommon  of  these  diseases  among  the  higher  classes  are  Gout 

and  Gravel ;  both  of  these  may  be  often  traced  to  the  same 

cause, — ^the  accumulation  in  the  blood  of  lithic  acid,  which 

lesults  firom  the  decomposition  of  the  superfluous  azotized 

food,  and  which  the  kidneys  are  not  able  to  throw-off  in  the 

proper  state,  that  is,  dissolved  in  water.     That  these  diseases 

are^  camparatively  speaking,  rare  among  the  lower  classes,  is 

at  once  aocounted-for  by  the  fact,  that  they  do  not  take-in 

any  fiuperfluous  azotized  food; — all  that  they  consume  being 

appropriated  to  the  maintenance  of  their  tissues,  and  the 

ladneys  having  only  to  discharge  their  proper  fionction  of 

removing  £rom  the  blood  the  products  of  the  decomposition 

of  iheae.. 
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349.  Hence  the  radical  cure  of  these  diseases,  in  most 
persons  who  have  a  sufficiently  Tigorous  constitution  and  fim 
resolution  to  ad^pt  it,  is  abstinence  from  all  azotized  nutii- 
ment — whether  contained  in  animal  flesh,  bread,  or  otlier 
articles  of  vegetable  xiiet, — save  such  as  is  required  to  supply 
the  wants  of  the  system.  K  such  abstinence  be  carried  too 
far,  however,  it  will  produce  injurious  instead  of  beneficial 
results,  weakening  the  fabric,  and  impairing  the  digestiye 
powers ;  and  if  food  be  employed  of  a  kind  which  is  liable  to 
produce  lactic  acid  (the  acid  that  appears  in  milk,  when  it  turns 
sour),  much  disorder  may  still  remain,  which  must  be  avoided  by 
using  the  kind  of  diet  that  is  least  liable  to  undergo  this  change. 

350.  Again,  if  jnare  non-azotized  food  is  taken  into  the 
system  tlum.  can  be  got  rid  of  by  Eespiration,  it  must  either 
be  deposited  as  fat,  or  it  must  be  separated  from  the  blood, 
and  carried-off  by  the  excretion  of  the  liver.  But  if  too 
much  work  be  thrown  upon  this  organ,  its  function  becomes 
disordered,  from  its  inability  to  separate  from  the  blood  all 
that  it  should  draw-off ;  the  injurious  substances  accumulate 
in  the  blood,  therefore,  producing  various  symptoms  that  are 
known  under  the  general  term  of  bilious  ;  and  to  get  rid  of 
these,  it  becomes  necessary  to  administer  medicines  (especially 
those  of  a  mercurial  character)  which  shall  excite  the  hver  t» 
increased  secretion.  The  constant  use  of  these  medicines  has 
a  very  pernicious  effect  upon  the  constitution;  and  careful 
attention  to  the  regulation  of  the  diet,  and  especially  the 
avoidance  of  a  superfluity  of  oily  or  farinaceous  matter,  will 
generally  answer  the  same  end  in  a  much  better  manner. 

351.  That  the  materials  of  the  Biliary  and  Urinary  excre* 
tions  pre-exist  (like  the  carbonic  acid  thrown-off  by  respiration) 
in  the  blood,  in  forms  which,  if  not  identical,  are  at  any  rate 
closely  allied  to  those  under  which  they  present  themselves 
in  the  bile  and  urine,  has  now  been  fully  proved.  The 
quantity  of  tiiem  present  in  the  circulating  fluid,  however,  is 
usually  very  small ;  for  the  simple  and  obvious  reason  thatj 
if  the  excreting  organs  are  in  e,  state  of  healthy  activity,  these 
substances  are  drawn-off  by  them  from  the  blood,  as  fast  as 
they  are  introduced  into  it.  But  if  the  excretions  be  checked, 
they  speedily  accumulate  in  the  blood,  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
be  easily  detected  by  the  Chemist,  and  also  to  make  their 
presence  evident  by  their  effects  upon  the  animal  functions^ 
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especially  those  of  the  neiyous  system.  This  sometunes 
happens  in  consequence  of  disease,  and  it  may  be  imitated  by 
experiment ;  for  when  the  trunk  of  the  blood-vessel  convey* 
ing  the  blood  to  the  liver  or  kidney  is  tied,  the  excretion  is 
necessarily  checked,  and  the  same  results  take  place  as  when 
the  stoppage  has  depended  on  want  of  secreting  power.  The 
biliary  and  urinary  matters  have  the  effect  of  narcotic  poisons 
upon  the  brain ;  when  they  have  accumulated  in  the  blood, 
their  symptoms  begin  to  manifest  themselves ;  and  these 
symptoms  increase  in  intensity,  as  the  amount  of  the  sub- 
stances becomes  augmented,  until  death  takes  place. 

352.  Besides  the  Excretions,  we  find  various  /Secretions 
elaborated  in  different  parts  of  the  bodies  of  animals,  with  a 
view  not  so  much  to  the  purification  of  their  blood,  as  to  the 
fulfilment  of  special  purposes  in  their  economy.  These  vary 
considerably  in  the  d^Oferent  classes  of  animals  ;  though  some 
of  them,  being  concerned  in  functions  almost  universally  per- 
formed, are  equally  general  in  their  range.  Thus  we  find  the 
Salivary  and  Gastric  fluids  poured  into  the  mouth  and  stomach, 
for  the  reduction  and  solution  of  the  food  (§§  190  and  204); 
and  the  Lachrymal  secretion  poured  out  upon  the  surface  of 
the  eye,  for  the  purpose  of  washing  it  from  impurities  (§  541) : 
while  the  secretion  of  Milk  for  the  nourishment  of  the 
young  is  limited  to  Mammals ;  and  poisonous  secretions  are 
formed  in  Serpents  arfd  Insects,  for  the  destruction  of  their 
prey  or  for  means  of  defence.  Any  one  of  these  may  be 
checked,  without  rendering  the  blood  impure  by  the  accumu- 
lation of  any  substances  that  should  be  dcawn-off  from  it ; 
but  its  cessation  may  produce  effects  fully  as  injurious,  by 
disordering  the  function  to  which  it  is  subservient  Thus,  if 
the  salivary  and  gastric  secretions  were  to  cease,  the  reduction 
of  the  food  could  not  be  effected,  and  the  animal  must  starve, 
though  its  stomach  were  filled  with  wholesome  aliment. — It 
is  to  be  observed,  in  regard  to  nearly  all  these  secreted  fluids, 
that  they  contain  but  a  small  quantity  of  solid  matter,  and 
that  this  matter  seems  to  be  formed  from  the  albumen  of  the 
blood  by  a  process  of  incipient  decomposition,  which  gives  it 
the  character  of  a  "  ferment." 

353.  The  various  acts  of  Secretion  and  Excretion  which  are 
continually  taking  place  in  the  living  body,  are,  like  those: of 
Nutrition,  completely  removed  from  the  influence  of  the  tBiU; 
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but  they  aie  strongly  affeeted  by  emotums  of  the  mind.  This 
has  been  already  pointed  out  in  regard  to  the  Saliva  (§  190); 
and  it  is  equally  evident  in  the  case  of  the  Lachrymal  secre- 
tion (§  541).  In  these  instances,  however,  the  effect  of  the 
emotion  is  manifested  upon  the  quantity  only  of  the  secretion; 
in  the  case  of  the  secretion  of  ]^&lk,  not  only  the  quantity  but 
^ptality  is  greatly  influenced  by  the  mental  state  of  the  nurse. 
The  more  even  her  temper,  and  the  more  free  from  anxiety 
her  mind,  the  better  adapted  will  be  her  milk  for  the  nourislh 
ment  of  her  offepnng.  Hiere  are  several  instances  now  on 
record,  in  which  it  has  been  clearly  shown,  that  the  iofluence 
of  violent  passions  in  the  mother  has  been  so  strongly  exerted 
upon  the  secretion  of  milk,  as  ahnost  instantaneou^y  to  com- 
municate to  it  an  absolutely  poisonous  character,  which  has 
occasioned  the  immediate  death  of  the  child.  ^  The  influence  ol 
emotional  states  upon  the  Secretions  is  probably  communicated 
by  the  Sympathetic  system  of  ]S"erve8  (§  461),  which  is  veiy 
minutely  distributed,  with  the  blood-vessels,  to  the  several 
glands  which  form  them. 

I^ature  of  the  Secreting  Process, — Structure  of  the  Secreting 

Orgctns, 

3d4.  Notwithstandiag  the  different  characters  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  Secretion  and  Excretion,  and  the  variety  of  the  pni" 
poses  to  which  they  are  destined  to  be  applied,  the  mode  in 
which  they  are  elaborated  or  separated  &om  the  blood  is 
essentially  the  same  in  all.  The  process  is  performed,  in  the 
Animal,  as  in  the  Plants  by  the  agency  of  cells;  and  the 
variety  of  the  structure  of  tlie  different  Glands^  or  secreting 
organs,  has  reference  merely  to  the  manner  in  which  these, 
their  essential  parts,  are  arranged.  The  simplest  condition 
of  a  secreting  cell,  in  the  animal  body,  is  that  in  which  it 
exists  in  Adipose  or  fatty  tissue ;  which  is  composed,  tf 
formerly  explained  (§  46),  of  a  mass  of  cells,  bound  together 
by  areolar  iossue  that  allows  the  blood-vessels  to  gain  access 
to  them.  Every  one  of  these  cells  has  the  power  of  secreting 
or  separating  fatty  matter  from  the  blood ;  and  the  secreted 
product  remains  stored-up  in  its  cavity,  as  in  Plants  (Vtosa. 

^  See  the  Author^s  PrinoipleB  of  Haman  Hiyoiology,  chap.  zr. ;  u^ 
Dr.  A.  Oombe  on  the  MuMgemeni  ol  Infanoj,  efaap.  x. 
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Phtb.  §  334) — ^not  being  poured  forth,  as  it  is  in  most  oiher 
caaes,  by  the  Gubseqnent  bnTBtJng  of  the  cell, 

355.  But  when  the  secreting  cetla  are  disposed  on  the 
BQifoce  of  a  membrane,  instead  of  being  aggregated  in  a  mass, 
it  is  obvious  that,  if  they  burst  or  dissolve-away,  theb  co«l«ntB 
will  be  poured  into  the  cavity  bounded  by  that  membrane; 
and  this  is  ^e  mode  in  which  secietion  oidinarily  takes 
place.  ThuB,  tiie  Mttcout  Membrana  {§  39)  are  covered  with 
^nlh^livm-eaUt,  which  are  coutiuoaUy  beiQg  cast-of^  and 
which  aie  replaced  as  conetaatlT  by  a  firesh  ciop ;  and  they 
form  by  their  dissolution  the  glairy  viscid  Emb^mce  termed 
muem,  which  coveis  the  whole  surfece  of  the  membrane, 
and  serves  for  its  protection.  In  porta  of  the  membrane 
where  it  is  necessary  that  the  secretion  sbonld  be  peculiarly 
abundant,  we  find  its  secreting  surface  greatly  increased, 
by  being  prolonged  into  vast  numbers  of  little  pits  or  bags, 
termed  folliAt,  which  are  lined  with  epithelium-cells,  that 
resemble  those  of  its  general  surface  (see  fig.  9).  Such 
follicles  are  very  abundant  aloi^  the  whole  alimentary  canal 
of  Man;  and  the  glandulte  in  which  tlie  Gastric  and  Intes- 
tinal fluids  are  elaborated,  are  almost  equally  simple  in  their 
structure  (§  204). 

356.  Now  although  the  moat 
important  Secretions  and  £z- 
cretions  aie  separated,  in  Man 
and  the  hi^er  anintals,  by 
oigans  of  a  much  more  com- 
plex nature,  yet  in  the  lower 
we  find  them  generated  after 
the  same  simple  fashion.  Thug 
in  the  little  Smaerbankia  (§ 
US),  the  bile  is  secreted  hy 
minute  follicles  which  are 
lodged  in  the  walls  of  the 
otraaaoh  (fig.  64,  c)  and  pom 
their  secretion  separately  into 
its  cavity,  having  no  communi- 
catioQ  with  one  auothec.  In 
more,  complex  forms  of  ^an-       b<hi»*»i«««  b«ii«. 

dnlar    Btmctare,    however,    several    folKcles   open  togeth^ 
into  a.  tube,  which  discharges  the  product  <tf  theii  eeoretioit 
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(fig.  164);  and  tlms  the  entire  maas  maybe  composed  of 
nnmerous  lobules,  each  having  its  own  duct.  Fassing  to  bUI 
higher  forms,  we  find  all  the  ducts  coalescing  into  a  couudou 
trunk,  80  that  the  glaud  beats  a  strong  resemblance  to  a  bmicli 
of  grapes  ',  as  is  seen  in  fig.  165,  which  represents  the  structure 


of  the  Parotid  (one  of  the  salivary  glands)  of  Maa.    Hfl 
main  stalk  is  the  duct  into  vhich  all  the  othera  enter ;  from 
S  several  branches,  and  these  ^ain  give  off  smaller 
twigs,  the  extremities  of  wliich 
enter  the  minute  folUcles  in 
which  the  secretion  is  fonnei 
These  follicles  are  lined,  as  in 
their  simple  condition,  withcellB, 
which  are  the  essential  inatn- 
ments  in  the  production  of  the 
secretion;  the  fluid  which  tbey 
separate    is    poured,    by    tie 
giving-way  of  their  walla,  into 
the     small    canals    proceeding 
tnan.  the  follicles,  thence  iiil*> 
'   the  larger  branches,  and  finsllf 
into     the     main     trunk,    i)^ 
■  which  .  it  is  carried    into  ti* 
uum  «]ii.  situation    where    it    is    to  be 

employed  or  &oni  which  it  is  to  pass  out     The  Liver  vill 
be  seen  to  possess  a  structure  exactly  resembling-  this,  is  &i 
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sor 


Crnstacea,  by  xefemng  to  fig.  i1,  fo ;  and  in  the  Mollosca  it  ir 
nearlv  the  same  {&gB.  157, 1,  and  149,/). 

357.  l^e  required  extent  of  secreting  aui&ce  is  not  un£re- 
quently  given,  however,  by  the  prolongation  of  the  follicles 
into  tubes,  rather  tJian  by  a  great  multiplication  in  their 
Dumber.  Of  this  we  have  a  lemaikable  example  in  the 
Kidney  of  the  higher  animals  (§  368),  which  ia  entirely  com- 
posed of  such  tubes,  together  with  areolar  tiBSue  which  binds 
them  hither,  and  the  blood-veesels  distributed  amongst  tbem. 
Hiese  tubes,  like  the  foUicles,  are  lined  with  epitbelium-cella 
(fig.  166),  which  are  the  real  ingtruments  in  the  separation  of 
their  secreted  product 

368.  That  there  is  nothing  in  the  form  of  any  secreting 
apparatus,  however,  which  determines  the  peculiar  nature  of 
its  secretion,  is  evident  feam  this 
&ct, — that,  in  glancing  through  the 
Anirnul  series,  we  find  the  same  secre- 
tion elaborated  by  glandular  stnic- 
tures  of  every  variety  of  form.  Thus, 
we  have  seen  that  the  bile  is  secreted, 
in  the  lowest  animals  in  which  we 
can  distinguish  it,  by  a  number  of 
distinet  follicles,  as  simple  in  their 
Btructnre  as  are  those  by  which  the 
mncoue  secretions  are  formed  in  the 
highest  Again,  the  bile  is  secreted 
in  Insects,  by  a  small  number  of  long 
tubes,  which  open  separately  into  the 
intestinal  canal  just  below  thestomach 
(fig.  112);  and  these  tubes  appa- 
rently differ  in  no  respect  &om  liiose 
that  form  the  urinary  secretion  in  the 
same  animals,  which  open  nearer  the 
outlet  of  the  intestinal  canaL  In 
fac^  tlie  distinct  &nction  of  the 
latter  was  not  known,  until  it  was 
ascertained  that  uric  acid  is  to  be 
found  in  them.  In  fig.  167,  i^ch 
lepMsents  the  digestive  appaiatos  of 

seen  that  the  bibary  vesseb  are  only  four  in  number,  hut 
are  very  long ;  and  that,  for  a  good  part  of  their  length. 


t  the  Cockchafer,  it  is 
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ahffj  are  beset  with  a  series  of  shoit  tabes  opetiing  j&om 
them,  by  which  the  extent  of  secreting  surface  is  much  in- 
cfeasecL — ^On.  the  other  hand,  although  the  urinary  secretion 
is  generally  formed  by  long  tubes,  yet  in  the  MoUusoa  it  is 
secreted  by  follicles,  according  to  the  general  plan  of  their 
glandular  structures. 

359.  The  secreting  cells  not  unfreqoently  possess  the  power 
of  elaborating  a  peculiar  colouring  matter,  either  separately, 
or  along  with  the  substances  which  seem  more  characteristic 
of  the  secretion.  Thus  the  ink  of  the  Cuttle-fish  is  in  reality 
its  urinc^  chaiged  with  a  quantity  of  black  matter  formed  in 
the  pigment-ceUs  (resembling  those  of  the  interior  of  the  eye« 
§  533)  that  line  its  ink-bag ;  and  the  corresponding  secretion 
in  other  MoUusca  is  rendered  purple  by  the  same  cause.. 
The  bile  seems  to  be  uniTersallv  tinged  with  a  y^ow  or 
gieeiush  colonibg  matter,  which  kaybe  regarded,  theief<»«. 
as  an  essential  part  of  the  secretion ;  and  the  urine  of  Mam- 
mals is  also  tinged  by  a  yellow  pigment,  which  seems  related 
in  its  nature  to  that  of  the  bile.  In  all  these  pigments,  carbon 
is  the  predominating  ingredient ;  and  their  amount  is  increased 
when  the  respiratory  process  is  insufficiently  performed. 

360.  It  appears,  tiien,  that  the  different  secreting  cells  have 
the  power  of  elaborating  a  great  vaiiety  of  products ;  and  that 
no  essential  differences  can  be  discovered  in  the  structure  of 
the  glands  into  whose  composition  they  enter,  which  can 
account  for  that  variety.  We  are  entirely  ignorant,  therefore^ 
of  the  reason  why  one  set  of  cells  should  secrete  biliary  matter, 
another  urea,  another  a  colouring  substance,  and  so  on ;  but 
we  are  as  ignorant  of  the  reason  why,  in  the  parti-coloured 
petal  of  a  flower,  the  cells  of  one  portion  should  secrete  a  red 
substance,  whilst  those  in  immediate  contact  with  it  form  a 
yellow  or  blue  colouring  matter ;  and  we  know  as  little  of  the 
cause,  which  occasions  one  set  of  the  cells  of  which  the  embryo 
is  composed  to  be  converted  into  muscular  tissue,  another 
into  cartilage,  and  so  on. 

361.  One  of  the  most  curious  points  in  the  Physiology  of 
Secretion,  is  the  interchange  which  sometimes  occurs  in  the 
functions  of  particular  glands.  When  the  operation  of  some 
one  gland  is  checked  or  impaired  by  disease,  it  not  unfrequently 
happens  that  another  gland,  or  perhaps  only  a  secreting  sur- 
face, will  perform  its  functions  more  or  less  perfectly;  this 
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happens  moat  frequenUy  in  r^^atd  to  the  impoTtant  ExcretioiiB, 
as  if  Natnre  had  eapecklly  provided  for  tlieir  oontiaued  aepa- 
lation  from  iha  liooA,  that  its  purity  may  l>e  unceasingly 
maintained.  Thus  the  urinary  secretion  has  been  passed  off 
&om  the  sor&ces  of  the  skin,  stomach,  intestines,  aod  nasal 
caTity,  and  also  ftom  the  mammary  gland ;  tlie  colouring 
matter  of  the  bUe,  Then  it  accumulates  in  the  blood  (as  in 
jaundice),  is  separated  from  it  in  the  skin  and  conjunctival 
membrane  of  the  eye  (§  537) ;  and  milk  has  been  ponied 
fbrUi  from  pustules  on  the  skin,  and  &om  the  ealirary  glands, 
kidneys,  &c.  Such  cases  have  been  regarded  as  &bulous ; 
but  they  reat  upon  good  authority,  and  they  are  quite  consistent 
irith  physiological  principles. 

362.  Some  of  the  main  ducts  or  channels,  through  which 
tiie  glands  pour  forth  their  secretions,  we  provided  with 
enlargements  or  receptacles,  which  serve  to  retain  uid  store 
up  the  fluid  for  a  time,  until  it  may  he  desirable  or  convenient 
that  it  should  be  discharged.  Thus,  in  most  of  the  higher 
animals,  the  duct  which  conveys  into  the  intestinal  tube  the 
bile  secreted  by  the  hvec,  is  also  connected  with  a  receptacle 
termed  the  gcUliladder ;  the  bile,  as  it  is  secreted,  passes  into 
this,  and  is  retained  there  until  it  is 

■  wanted  for  assisting  in  the  d^estive 
process  (§  213);  when  it  is  pressed  out 
into  the  intestmal  canaL  It  is  a  curious 
lact,  that  in  most  persons  who  die  of 
starvation,  the  gall-bladder  is  found  dis- 
tended with  bUe ;  showing  that  the 
secretion  has  continued,  althoi^h  it  has 
not  been  poured  into  the  intestine  for 
want  of  the  stimulus  occasioned  by  the 
presence  of  food  in  the  latter.  In  many 
quadrupeds,  especially  those  of  the 
Eig.  iM^usjs.BY  kf  Euminant  tribe,  the  milk-ducts  are  in 
a,  uanfj»i  (.  urtten:  b,  ^^  manner  dilated  iato  a  large  re- 
MuidH;  ^itiaiui,  ih*  ceptacle,  the  udder,  which  retains  the 
""  ""  secretion   aa    it    is    formed,    until   the 

period  when  it  is  needed.  In  all  Mammals,  and  in  some 
BeptHes,  Mottusks,  and  Insects,  but  not  in  Birds  or  Fishes, 
«e  find  the  ureter*,  which  convey  away  the  urinuT^  excretion 
ftom  the  kidneys,  dilated  at  their  lower  extremity  into  a 
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lladdar  (fig.  168),  which  serves  to  retain  all  the  fitdd  tint  is 
pouied  forth  by  the  gland  dnring  a  considerable  length  of 
tune,  and  thus  prevents  the  necessity  for  its  being  oontiimaliy 
passed  out  of  the  body. 

Characters  of  Particular  Secretions^ 

363.  In  nearly  all  animals,  the  Liver  holds  the  first  rank 
among  Glands  or  secreting  organs,  in  regard  both  to  its  size 
and  to  the  obvious  importance  of  its  function.  The  prindpal 
varieties  of  its  plan  of  structure  in  the  Invertebrated  classes 
having  been  already  noticed  (§  356),  we  shall  here  limit 
ourselves  to  a  sketch  of  that  peculiar  arrangement  of  its 
elementary  parts,  which  presents  itself  in  Man  and  other 
Yertebrata.  The  position  of  this  organ  in  the  abdoxnioal 
cavity  is  shown  in  fig  30.  It  is  chiefly  composed  of  a  mass 
of  cells  of  a  flattened  spheroidal  form  (fig.  169,  b),  the  dia- 
meter of  which  is  usually  from  l-800th  to  1-1 600th  of  an  inch; 
each  cell  presents  a  distinct  nucleus,  which  is  surrounded  by 
yellow  biliary  matter  in  a  finely  granular  condition ;  and  in 
the  midst  of  this  there  are  usually  one  or  two  large  fatty 
globules,  or  five  or  six  small  ones.  The  quantity  of  fat  in 
the  liver  is  very  liable  to  increase,  however,  when  there  is  a 
large  amount  of  oily  or  fatty  matter  in  the  food,  or  when  the 
respiratory  function  is  not  performed  with  sufficient  activity. 

The  hepatic  cells  aie 
clustered  together  into 
lobules  of  irregular  fonQi 
but  about  the  aveiage 
size  of  a  millet-seed; 
these  lobules  are  disposed 
upon  the  ramifications  of 
the  hepatic  vein  (fi^ 
169,  a),  like  leaves  upon 
the  branches  of  a  tree; 
and  they  are  separated 
from  one  another  by  the 
peculiar  distribution  of 
the  ♦*  portal "  vessels  an4 
of  the  hepatic  ducts. 
The  Vena  fortce,  it  will  be  remembered,  collects  the  hhfA 
fchat  has  b^eii  distributed  to  the  alimentary  Qanal,  and  conveys 
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A,  8ho-wing  the  manner  in  which  the  suhstance 
of  its  lobules  is  disposed  around  the  branches 
of  the  hepatic  vein  a ;  b,  cells  of  which  the 
lobules  are  composed,  more  highly  magnified. 
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H'to  the  liTer,  throng  which  it  is  distributed  by  the  sub* 
firiEious  of  this  vessel,  which  acta  the  part  of  an  artery 
(§  267).  Its  branches  proceed  to  the  surfaces  of  the  loboIeEi, 
imidst  which  they  form  by  mutual  inosculatioii  a  tolerably 
Rgulai  network  (fig.  170,  b,  h,  b);  and  tma  theee  branches  a 


Mi  of  capillary  twigs  piw;eeds  inwards  towards  the  centre  of 
each  lobule,  tcaversing  in  their  course  its  aggregation  of 
Moeting  cells.  These  capillaries  finally  terminate  in  the 
rootleta  of  the  hepatic  veins,  which  divei^  &om  the  centre  of 
each  lobule  {fig.  170,  a,  a,  a),  and  which  collect  the  blood 
that  has  travereed  its  capaiary  system,  to  transmit  it  through 
larger  trunks  into  the  Vena  Cava  {§  266),  and  thence  to  the 
beart.  The  livei  is  also  supphed  with  arterial  blood  by  the 
Hepatic  artery ;  bst  this  seems  to  have  for  its  fiinction  rather 
to  nourish  the  solid  tissues  of  the  organ,  than  to  supply  the 
luaterials  for  secretion.  The  bile-ducts,  which  convey  away 
the  fluid  that  is  elaborated  by  the  hepatic  cells,  appear  to  form 
a  network  which  surrounds  the  lobnles,  connectii^  them 
together  and  sending  branches  towards  the  interior  of  eat^ 
(fig.  171).  It  is  etiU  doubtful,  however,  whether  they  extend 
through  the  entire  substance  of  the  lobules,  and  whether  Urn 
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hepdie  qelle  aie  leaU;  ioclnded  within  tiidt  extenriong  (h 
tbey  are  mtbiu  ths  tabes  oi  foUiclsa  of  tlu  Ev»  of  Iiiy«rie- 
biafo) ;  »  vbsth^  tbe  oells  lie  oateide  tb£.  bile-daot%  ii 
iaumedi^  coatacb.  with  th^  cajalloiy  blootl-veasels  that  trfr 
■WBMO  tftfi  JObud^  Sliluig  HP  tlie  sntare  space  not  occupied  by 
them,  and  transmitting  the  products  of  their  secretioii  bna 
one  to  another,  until  these  reach  the  exterior  of  the  bbnle, 
irhere  they  find  their  way  into  tiie  bile-duets  and  are  caiiied 
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Hluwlng  the  bile-ducu  dlilniled  bj  Injectlan ;  a  a,  nmUti»tTon>  of  the  iif^ 
Tel^  oecupylDf  t^e  centiei  cpi  ttie  lottules ;  i  b  b^  bmnchei  of  the  btjifi^ 
duEt»,  which  ue  lUEcgt  lb  the  tpasn  e,  between  the  lobuJej,  mnf  vhJ^  ^ 
■owudi  the  «n(n  OHOiifh  d^  theiidMtnofiot  UslBlnilH. 

ofE  by  them. — The  Hie  may-  flow  directly,  as  it  is  secrsfeA 
into  the  iBteetdaal  tube  (§  313) ;  but  if  digestion  be  not  going 
on,  80  that  ite  preaenca  there  is  not  required,  it  regurgitsW 
into  the  gall-bladder  (%■  30),  which  stores  it  up  until  it  ^ 
needed-  Id  this  reservoir  it  undergoes  a  certain  degree  of 
concentration  by  the  removal  of  its  wate:^  patt 

364  Bile  is  a  yellowish  (sometimes  a  greeuish-yello*) 
fluid,  eontewhat  viscid  and  ody-looking,  and  having  a,  Tetj 
iMttei  taste,  followed  by  a  sweetish  after-taste.  It  ia  leailj 
misciblA  with  water,  its  solution  frothing  like  one  of  soap; 
and  it  has  IJje  power,  ia  common  with  aoap,  of  dissolving  oi)? 
mAtete ;,  so  tb^t  ox-gall  is  not  unfrequently  used  to  reinn'O 
greae»-spots  fron,  woollen  stufia.  The  basis  of  the  princi{«l 
ingredient  of  biliary  matter,  whij^  constitutes  about  5  pari' 
in  100  of  the  secretion,  is  a  fatty  or  tesinoid  acid  which  ia 
termed  the  ChMe;  this  consists  of  i9  Caibou^  39  Hydrogeit 
«nd  9  Oxygen ;  and  it  forms,  by  "  conjugation  "  with  glyoK^ 
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Bu^iaiy  fiubstanee  that  is  deriyable  tram  the  decompoeitioiL  ef 
gemtin  and  albumeii)  and  with  totcri»6  (a  gnbfi(taiiee  distangniahfld 
for  the  large  proporlaon  of  snlphor  it  eontains,^ — nio  lew  than 
d5  per  eent),  two  other  acid%  the  Olycothdic  and  the  Tawro- 
ekoUcj  which  are  mingled  in  different  proporfdons  in  the  bile 
€^  different  animals,  both  being  combined  with  soda  as  a  base. 
Bile  also  contains  a  white  ciystallizable  fatly  snbstance 
resembling  spennaceti,  which  i»  termed  CkoUsUriai;  this 
ecmsists  of  36  Carbon,  32  Hydrogen,  and  1  Oxygen;  and 
though  its  quantity  in  healthy  bile  appears  to  be  very  small, 
yet  it  occasionally  increases  to  such  an  extent  as  to  form  the 
concretions  known  as  ^  gall-stones,''  which,  getting  into  the 
bile-duct,  are  transmitted  along  it  with  great  pain  and  diffi- 
culty, or  block  it  up  altoge^er.  The  peculiar  colouring 
matter  of  bile  is  quite  distinct  from  the  preceding  substances ; 
but  like  them  it  is  extremely  rich  in  carbon  and  hydrogen. 

365.  The  bulk  of  the  liver,  and  the  activity  of  the  Eespiia- 
tory  apparatus,  seem  generally  to  bear  an  inverse  ratio  one  to 
the  other.  Thus  we  find  in  Insects,  a  respiratory  system 
possessing  enormous  extension  and  aetiviiy  of  function^  and  a 
Bver  so  slightly  developed,  that  fbr  a  long  time  it  was  not 
recognised  as  sucL  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Mollusca,  we 
find  the  respiration  carried-on  upon  a  lower  plan,  and  with. 
&r  less  activity;  but  the  liver  is  of  enormous  fidze,  ofben 
making  up  a  large  part  of  the  bulk  of  the  body.  Moreover, 
in  the  Crustacea,  which  are  formed  upon  the  same  genend 
plan  with  Insects,  but  which  have  an  aquatic  and  therefore 
less  energetic  respiration,  we  find  tiie  liver  very  large,  as  in 
the  Mollusca.  In  Eeptiles  and  Fishes,  again,  whose  respira- 
tion and  temperature  are  low,  the  liver  is  comparatively  larger 
than  in  Birds  and  Mammals,  in  which  classes  the  respiration 
is  more  energetic,  and  the  blood  warm.  In  all  these  in- 
stances, however,  the  bulk  of  the  liver  depends  in  great  part 
upon  the  accumulation  of  fat  in  its  cells ;  and  the  secreting 
activity  may  be  positively  less  in  them,  than  it  is  in  animals 
which  have  a  comparatively  small  biliary  apparatus. 

366.  The  materials  of  the  secretion  of  Bile  are  probably 
derived  in  part  from  the  disintegration  of  the  tissues,  and  in 
part  more  directly  from  the  food.  It  is  an  interesting  feet 
that  the  composition  of  bile  and  urine,  taken  together,  corre- 
sponds closely  with  the  composition  of  the  blood ;  so  that  it 
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'  would  appear  as  if  the  nutritive  materials,  in  their  ultimate 
metamorphosis,  resolved  themselves  chiefly  into  these  two 
:excretory  products.  The  greater  part  of  the  biliary  matter 
poured  into  the  intestinal  canal  seems  to  be  ordinarily  re- 
absorbed with  the  fatty  matter  of  the  food,  and  to  be,  like  it, 
carried  out  of  the  system  through  the  lungs  in  the  form  of 
carbonic  acid  and  water ;  it  being  only  when  the  bile  has 
either  been  formed  in  excessive  amount,  or  has  been  pro- 
pelled along  the  intestinal  tube  with  undue  activity,  that  it  is 
discharged  in  any  quantity  from  the  Tectum,  as  in  bilious 
diarrhoea. — ^The  secreting  action  of  the  liver,  however,  is  by 
no  means  its  sole  mode  of  influencing  the  composition  of  the 
-blood ;  for  it  has  been  shown  by  the  recent  researches  of 
M.  Bernard,  that  the  blood  which  leaves  the  liver  by  the 
hepatic  vein  contains  a  peculiar  substance  of  a  sacchanne 
nature,^  which  does  not  exist  in  the  blood  brought  to  the 
organ  by  the  portal  vein.  This  substance  appeals  to  be 
elaborated  by  the  converting  power,  of  the  liver,  either  from 
materials  supplied  by  the  food,  or  from  the  products  of  the 
waste  of  the  system  ;  and  it  seems  to  be  specially  destined  as 
a  pabulum  or  fuel  for  the  combustive  process,  being  usually 
eliminated  from  the  blood  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid  and 
water  during  its  passage  through  the  lungs,  so  as  not  to  pass 
into  the  systemic  circidation  unless  either  its  quantity  be  un- 
usually great,  or  its  elimination  be  interfered  with  by.  imperfect 
respiration.  The  liver  seems  also  to  form  a  peculiar  fat,  which 
is  usually  consumed  in  the  same  manner ;  but  if  the  respiratory 
process  be  feeble,  this  fat  accumulates  in  the  cells  of  lie  liver 
itself 

367.  The  Urinary  excretion  has  for  its  chief  purpose  to 
throw  off  those  products,  formed  in  a  similar  ;manner,  which 
are  highly  charged  with  azote.  The  most  important  of  its 
ingredients,  in  Man  and  the  Mammalia,  is  the  substance  termed 
Ureoy  which  has  a  ciystaUine  form,  and  is  very  soluble  in 
water.  It  contains  2  ^equivalents  of  'Carbon,  4  of  Hydrogen, 
2  of  Azote,  and  2  of  Oxygen ;  and  it  wiU  be  seen,  by  referring 
to  the  statement  formerly  given  of  the  composition  of  albumen 

^  This  substance  is  spolcen  of  by  M.  Bernard  as  sugar :  it  has  been 
demonstrated,  however,  by  the  recent  researches  of  Dr.  Pavy,  that  the 
liver  does  not  form  sugar,  but  a  substance  that  becomes  sugar  ahnos^ 
immediately  upon  contact  with  albuminous  matters. 
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(§  13)  and  gelatin  (§  19),  that  the  amount  of  azote  in  propor- 
tion to  that  of  the  other  elements  is  much  greater  in  urea 
than  it  is  in  these  substances,  which  form  the  materials  of 
the  animal  tissues.  The  quantity  of  Urea  which  is  daily 
excreted  is  very  considerable,  the  average  in  an  adult  being 
about  an  ounce,  and  in  a  child  of  eight  years  old  about  half 
as  mucL — ^There  is  another  compound  which  does  not  usually 
exist  in  large  amount  in  the  urine  of  the  Mammalia,  but 
which  makes  up  a  considerable  part  of  the  solid  matter  of 
this  secretion  in  Birds  and  the  lower  Yertebrata ;  this  is  uric 
or  liihic  acid,  which  consists  of  10  equivalents  of  Carbon,  4. of 
Hydrogen,  4  of  Azote,  and  6  of  Oxygen.  It  is  almost  entirely 
insoluble  in  water,  unless  it  be  combined  with  soda  or  am- 
monia ;  and  in  this  state  it  ordinarily  exists.  When  formed 
in  too  large  quantity,  however,  it  may  be  deposited  in  an 
insoluble  form,  constituting  gravel  (§  348);  and  the  same 
effect  may  result  from  the  presence  of  some  other  acid,  which, 
combining  with  the  ammonia,  precipitates  or  sets  free  the 
lithic  acid.  In  the  urine  of  herbivorous  animals,  uric  aicid  is 
replaced  by  Hippuric  acid,  which  contains  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  carbon,  its  composition  being  18  Carbon,.  8 
Hydrogen,  1  Nitrogen,  and  5  Oxygen.  Urine  also  contains 
a  considerable  quantity  of  Saline  matter;  part  of  which 
consists  of  what  has  been  introduced  into  the  system  in  the 
same  form,  and  has  to  be  got  rid  of  as  superfluous;  whilst 
another  part  results  from  the  conversion  of  the  sulphur  and 
phosphorus  of  the  food  into  sulphuric  and  phosphoric  acids  by 
union  with  atmospheric  oxygen  (§  343),  and  from  the  com- 
bination of  these  acids  with  alkaline  bases  furnished  by  the 
food.  The  amount  of  alkaline  phosphates  contained  in  the 
urine  may  be  considered  as  in  some  degree  a  measure  of  the 
expenditure  of  nervous  tissue ;  whilst  that  of  alkaline  sulphates 
has  some  relation  to  the  expenditure  of  muscular  substance. 

368.  The  Eadney,  by  which  the  secretion  of  Urine  is-  eli- 
minated from  the  blood,  is  an  organ  whose  structure  in  the 
higher  animals  is  very  peculiar,  although  in  the  lower  it  is  a 
mere  aggregation  of  tubes  or  of  foUicles.  If  we  make  a  ver- 
tical section  of  the  kidney  of  Man  or  any  of  the  higher  Mam- 
malia (fig.  172,  a),  we  find  that  it  seems  composed  of  two 
different  substances,  one  surrounding  the  other ;  to  the  outer; 
a,  the  name  of  cortical  (bark-like)  substance  has  been  given; 
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■widiei  the  inner,  i>,  u  tanned  tiudultmy  (oc  pitit-lilu).   b 
tiM  cortiod  •ubatenee,  so  dAfintte  Bmngement  can  be  de- 
^  tected  hj  tlte  naked  eye ;  it  daiAj 

consista  of  n  veif  iiririeate  netwi^ 
of  blood-Teeee)^  Bairounding  tb 
extremities  of  tite  tubes,  fint  in 
the  medullary  fluLstance  we  ow 
trace  a  regular  paaeage  «f  miimb 
tubes,  from  tiie  mrcomfemioe  »■ 
wards  tbe  oeutra,  Thaj  commenoe 
in  the  midst  of  f^e  natwoii  ni 
blood-veesols  (b,  a),  and  thw  pasa 
down  in  cliutei%  nearly  in  * 
straight  diiectioi),  and  ^^tly  cm- 
veigiDg  towaida  each  other,  until 
each  cluster  terminates  in  a  little 
body,  called  the  tntpx  or  cup,  whii^ 
diecharges  the  fluid  it  leoeives  into 
the  large  oarity  of  the  kidnef, 
tanned  the  peliia  or  baBin  (a,  4 
From  tluB  it  is  conreyed  aw^I^ 
the  ureter  d,  whidi  laruiinates  in 
the  bladder. 

36d.  One  of  the  moat  interestiDg 
circnmstaucea  in  reference  to  tt» 
Urinary  eecretion,  is  the  very  la^ 
quantity  of  iMfcr  which,  in  tie 
higher  animals,  is  got  rid  of  tiuwi^ 
this  charmel,  and  Uie  means  hj 
which  it  is  drown  c£  The  kidne/t 
seem  to  &>nu  a  kind  of  regulating  valve,  by  which  the  qusit 
tity  of  watar  in  the  eystem  is  kept  to  ita  proper  amount  1i» 
exhalation  from  the  Skin  is  liable  to  sustain  great  variaticais 
in  its  amount  from  the  temperature  of  the  air  around ;  tit 
when  tiiia  is  low,  the  exhalation  is  Terym.noh  dimini^ed; 
and  when  it  is  high,  the  quantity  of  fluid  Ui^  passes  off  in 
t^iia  manner  ia  increased  (§  .371).  Hence^  if  tliere  were  not 
some  other  means  of  a(yuBting  the  quantity  of  fluid  in  the 
bhmd-TMeels,  it  would  be  liable  to  continual  and  vary  iiya- 
liauB  variation.  This  important  fdnctios  is  performed  by  tha 
kidneys,  which  allow  sndi  a  quantity  of  wat«r  to  pass  intv 
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Fig.  174. 
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bmsf  tnbesi  as  mseyl^eep  the  pi^rastire  «rithln  the  resmls 
eeaxly  at  ft  ^oMfoim  fitttddard ;  aii«i  a  dLBtmc^  a&d  Teiy 
s  piOTimcm  existfi  f(»r  i1»  6e|]iaration.  Xhe  extrendty  of 
of  thid  ttriiiifeixyiis  tubdis  46  2&ade  to  iadfode  littte  knots 
EKcbes  of  capillary  Tessels, 
liave  extremely  ^dn 
(fig.  173)  ^  and  n  vadt 
3r  of  stieh  k^fots,  which  ate 
1  ^<  Malpighian  bodies,* 
the  naa»  <tf  tk^  dais- 
0^  are  scatteted  thiotig& 
iMTtical  portidiL  (§  368)  of 
dney.  To  these  the  blood 
bt  to  tbe  ctgBBDL  by  the 
arteiy  is  fiftft  conveyed; 
he  niL^&bim^  that  sepa^ 
tiie  iiatenor  ^  the  ca{>il- 
easels  ftom  <^e  (Avity  of 
nrnfenras  tube,  being  of 
tte  thiimess,  watet  is 
f  able  to  1a«verS6  t^em ;  and  t^  do  «o  in  laig^  oir 
»r  qoantity,  accordi]^  as  t^e  jd^essnie  upon  the  iralls 
)  d^ilkaies  is  greater  ot  les&  T^  blooid  wMeh  has 
L  thiovi^  these  is  next  conducted  to  a^etli^t  set  of 
uaesy  wihich  form  a  netw<»k  upon  the  pairfc  of  the  tabe 
B  lined  by  the  aecreling  cells ;  and  it  is  ^ei^  subsement 
i  elaboration  of  the  solid  part  of  Hie  se^ietion.  Benee 
aa&tity  of  trateir  in  i^e  uriDaxy  secretion  4^ends  in  paA 
the  amotmt  >e^Ehaled  horn  the  skin, — beitag  grei^esfe 
Idiis  is  leafiA^  «nd  t^ei  vendf-^BsA  in  part  upon  the 
ity  whiieh  has  bieen  absorbed  by  tiie  t^essels.  The  quan- 
f  solid  maitter  in  the  secretion  has  but  Uttle  to  do  with 
fdr  it  depends  upon  the  amount  of  waste  of  tbe  tnusctilitf 
4b»t  tis0a«B  that  has  been  occasioned  by  th^  activity 
7) ;  and  also  upon  the  quantity  of  eurplus  aliment  whiek 
o  be  dischatged  through  this  channel,  therd  being  no 
Yent  for  it  (§  348). 

h  Ifiext  to  the  extoretions  fbi^aed  by  the  liver  mi  Ihe 
tfBy  HhsX  of  the  Skin  {»x)bably  rai^  in  imp«»iance.  A 
quantity  of  wat^yapout  is  <x»i£Aantly  passing-^  ftooi 
rkole  «iufeM)e  of  Man  and  other  ^o^^klnned  -animak.; 
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and  this  amount  is  greatly  increased  under  particnlar  ciicnni' 
stances.  A  continual  evaporation  takes  place  from  the  suifaoe 
of  the  skin,  whfereyer  it  is  not  protected  by  hard  scales  or 
plates ;  and  the  ainount  of  it  will  depend  upon  the  warmiih, 
dryness,  and  motion  of  the  surrounding  air,  exactly  as  if  the 
fluid  were  being  evaporated  fipom  a  damp  cloth.  Every  one 
knows  that  the  drying  of  a  cloth  is  much  more  rapidly  effected 
in  a  warm  dry  atmosphere,  than  in  a  cold  moist  one ;  more 
quickly,  too,  in  a  draught  of  air,  than  in  a  situation  wheie 
there  is  no  current,  and  where  the  air  is  consequently  soon 
charged  with  moisture.  That  all  these  influences  affect  the 
evaporation  from  the  bodies  of  Animals,  there  is  ample  eyi- 
dence  derived  from  experiment. 

371.  But  besides  this  continual  evaporation,  a  special 
exhalation  of  fluid  takes  place  from  the  vast  number  of 
minute  perspiratory  glands  imbedded  in  the  fatty  layer  just 
beneath  the  Skin  (§  37).  Every  one  of  these  glandulae,  when 
straightened  out,  forms  a  tubule  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
length ;  and  as  it  h^s  been  estimated  that  in  a  square  inch  of 
surface  on  the  palm  of  the  hand  there  are  no  fewer  than  3528 
of  these  glandulae,  the  length  of  their  tubing  must  be  882 
inches  or  73 J  feet.  The  average  number  in  other  parts  of  the 
body  may  be  estimated  at  about  2800  per  square  inch ;  and 
as  the  number  of  square  inches  of  surface  on  a  man  of  ordinaiy 
stature  is  about  2500,  the  total  number  of  perspiratory  glan- 
dulse  must  be  not  less  than  seven  millions,  and  the  length  of 
their  tubing  nearly  twenty-eight  miles.  The  fluid  which  these 
perspiratory  glands  ordinarily  exhale,  is  dissolved  by  the  atm(v 
sphere,  and  earned  off  in  the  state  of  vapour,  so  as  to  pass 
away  insensibly ;  but  they  are  stimulated  to  increased  action 
by  the  exposure  of  the  body  to  heat,  which  causes  them  to 
pour  forth  their  secretion  in  greater  abundance  than  the  air 
can  carry  off,  and  this  consequently  accumulates  in  drops  upon 
the  surfece  of  the  skin.  The  amount  of  perspiration  may  be 
considerably  increased,  without  its  becoming  sensible,  if  the.  air 
be  warm  and  dry,  so  as  to  carry  ofl^  in  the  form  of  vapour, 
the  fluid  which  is  poured  out  on  the  skin ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  very  slight  increase  in  the  ordinary  amount  iguuedi- 
ately  becomes  sensible  on  a  damp  day,  the  air  being  already 
too  much  loaded  with  mpisture  to  carry  off  this  additional 
quantity.     The  disti,nction.  betyr^en  insensible\^Jid  sensiiU 
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ition,  is  not  the  same,  therefore,  with,  the  difference 
I  simple  evaporation  and  exhalation  from  the  skin  ^  for 
)f  the  latter  is  commonly  insensible ;  and  the  degree 
h  it  is  so  depends  upon  the  amonnt  of  fluid  exhaled, 
I  state  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere.  If  the  fluid 
ured  forth  be  allowed  to  remain  upon  the  surface  of 
1,  it  produces  a  very  oppressing  effect ;  most  persons 
perienced  this,  when  walking  in  a  mackmtosh  cloak  or 

a  damp  day.  The  waterproof  garment  keeps  in  the 
tion,  almost  as  effectually  as  it  keeps  out  the  rain; 
sequently  the  air  within  it  becomes  loaded  with  fluid, 

sMn  remains  in  a  most  uncomfortable  as  well  as  pre- 

state  of  dampness. 

The  purpose  of  this  watery  exhalation,  and  of  its 

under  a  high  temperature,  is  evidently  to  keep  the 
the  body  as  near  as  possible  to  a  uniform  standard, 
evaporation  of  fluid  from  the  surface  of  the  skin,  a 
•able  quantity  of  heat  is  withdrawn  from  it,  becoming 
ccording  to  ordinary  phraseology)  in  the  change  fix)m 

vapour :  of  this  we  make  use  in  applying  cooling 
»  inflamed  parts.  The  more  rapid  the  evaporation^ 
ter  is  the  amount  of  heat  withdrawn  in  a  given  time ; 
f  we  pour,  on  separate  parts  of  the  back  of  the  hand, 
aantities  of  ether,  alcohol,  and  water,  we  shall  find 

spot  from  which  the  ether  is  evaporating  feels  the 
that  which  was  covered  by  the  alcohol  less  so,  whilst 
t  moistened  with  water  is  comparatively  but  little 

The  greater  the  amount  of  heat  applied  to  the  body, 
e  more  fluid  is  poured  out  by  the  perspiratory  glands; 
he  air  can  carry  it  off  more  readily  in  proportion  to 

heat,  the  evaporation  becomes  more  rapid,  and  its 
3ffect  more  powerful.  It  is  in  this  manner  that  the 
rendered  capable  of  sustaining  very  high  degrees  of 

heat,  without  suffering  injury.  Many  instances  are 
•d,  of  a  heat  of  from  250°  to  280**  being  endured  in 
for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  even  by  persons 
»med  to  a  peculiarly  high  temperature;  and  indi- 
vhose  occupations  are  such  as  to  require  it,  can  sustain 
higher  degree  of  heat,  though  perhaps  not  for  any 
igth  of  time.  Thus,  the  workmen  of  the  late  Sir  F. 
f  were  accustomed  to  enter  a  furnace  in  which  his 
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BMulds  trere  dii^  vrhjle  the  floor  was  red-*hot,  and  a  ther- 
mometer in  the  air  etood  at  350*;  and  Chabertsy  the  "Eire- 
kt^g,"  was  in  the  habit  of  entering  an  oven  whose  temperature 
w«ai  ftom  400''  to  ^OO^l  It  is  poscalble  that  these  fisats  mi^ 
be  easily  matched  by  many  workmen,  who  are  habiitaalJiy 
exposed  to  hi^  tenipera;tiire8 ;  such  as  those  employed  in 
iron-foundries,  ^ass^housec^  and  gas-works. 

373.  That  the  power  of  sustainiBg  a  high  temperature 
BUdnly  depends  upon  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  is  evident 
fFom  what  has  just  been  stated  j  ainoe,  if  the  perspiration  that 
is  poured-'forth  upon  the  skin  is  not  oazried-c^  with  suMcient 
npidity,  on  account  of  the  previous  humidity  of  the  aia^  the 
temperature  of  the  body  will  not  be  sufficiently  kept  down, 
it  has  been  found,  &om  a  confflderable  number  of  experiments, 
that  wh»n  warm-blooded  animals  are  placed  in  a  hot  atmos* 
phere  saiturated  with  moisture,  the  temperature  of  their  bodies 
as  gradually  raised  12*  or  13*  above  the  natural  standard ;  and 
that  the  consequence  is  then  inevitaibly  fiaitaL 

^74.  The  amount  of  fluid  exhaled  from  tiie  skin  and  lungs 
(§  343)  in  twenty-four  hours^  probably  averages  about  thioe 
or  four  pounds.  The  lai^^t  quantity  ever  noticed,  except 
imder  extraordinary  drctimstances,  was^  lbs. ;  and  the43mallest^ 
If  lbs.  It  contains  a  small  quantity  of  soM  animal  mattei; 
Iveaides  Ihat  of  the  other  secrddons  of  l^e  skin  wluch  are 
mingled  with  it ;  and  there  is  good  x^eason  to  think  that  this 
^cretion  is  of  much  in^ortaiooe,  in  canning  off  certain  sub- 
iitances  which  would  be  iigurious  if  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
blood.  That  which  is  called  the  Hydxophatie  system,  proceeds 
upoai  the  plan  of  increasing  the  cutaneous  oxhalation  to  a 
Tery  large  amount;  and  there  seems  much  evidence^  that 
^ertam  deleterious  matters,  the  presence  of  wluch  in  the  hlood 
gives  rise  to  Goui^  Bheumatism,  &c,  are  drawn  off  &oan  it 
m(tte  speedily  and  certainly  in  this  way,  than  in  any  other. 

37$.  Beaides  the  perspiratory  glands,  the  skin  <contains 
otheis,  which  have  specif  Mictions  to  perform^  Thus  in 
ttost  parts  which  are  liable  to  rub  agamst  each  other,  we  And 
a  considerable  number  of  t^actous  :folliel6s  (%.  8,  a  a),  which 
secrete  a  fatty  substance  that  keeps  tiie  skin  soft  and  smooth 
Besides  these,  the  skin  contains  other  foUicles  in  particular 
parts,  for  secreting  peculiar  substances ;  ae^  for  instance^  those 
which  form  the  eerumm^  a  bitter  waxy  substance  that  is 
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loand  into  the  canal  leadiiig  to  the  iatenutl  ear,  iat  tbe  par- 
peee  (it  would  seem)  of  preventing  the  «nti«Bee  of  ioseots. 

376.  The  secretion  of  Miik  is  mpoitan^  not  «o  much  to 
the  parent  who  forma  it,  as  to  tiie  ofi&pnng  for  whose  novuish- 
aeat  it  is  destined  It  does  not  seem  to  cany  off  fixHn  the 
fiysieia  ^any  ii^'niioiis  product  of  its  decomposition ;  for  it  bears 
aiemarkable  analogy  to  blood  in  the  combmation  of  substaaoea 
whidi  it  contains ;  nevertiieless  it  is  found  that^  when  this 
secretion  is  once  fully  established,  it  cannot  be  suddenly 
checked,  without  producing  considerable  disturbance  of  the 
general  system.  The  structure  of  the  Mammary  gland  closely 
resembles  that  of  the  parotid  already  described  (fig.  165).  It 
consists  of  a  number  of  lobules,  or  small  divisions,  closely 
bound  together  by  fibrous  and  areolar  tissue ;  to  each  of  these 
proceeds  a  branch  of  the  milk-ducts,  together  with  tram<MX)UB 
blood-vessels ;  and  the  ultimate  ramifications  of  these  ducts 
temiinate  in  amidtitude  of  little  follicles,  about  the  size  (when 
distended  with  milk)  of  a  hole  pricked  in  paper  by  the  point 
ofa  very  fine  pin. 

877,  Ihe  satoDte  of  the  camposition  of  Milk  is  made  evide&t 
by  the  processes  to  which  we  commonly  subject  it.   When  it  is 
lilofwed  to  stand  for  some  time,  its  ^Ua^inous  part^  forming  tiie 
mom,  tises  to  the  top.    Hiis  is  c^till  oombined,  however,  witii 
a  oeitain  quantity  of  albuminous  mattear,  which  forms  n  kind 
of  enTdope  round  each  g£  the  oUrglobules;  but  in  the  process 
of  churmn^  these  envelopes  are  broken,  and  the  oii-iglobileB 
tm  together  into  a  mass,  forming  buUer.    In  ordbBiiy  butter 
a  oeitain  quantity  of  albuminous  miatter  remaifis,  which,  &om 
its  tendency  to  decomposition,  is  liable  to  render  the  butter 
mmad ;  this  may  be  got  rid  of  by  melting  the  butter  at  the 
t^peratnre  of  180*,  when  the  albumen  wiS  &11  to  the  bottom, 
leavuig  the  batter  pure  and  much  less  liable  to  change.    In 
making  dkate^  we  separate  ^e  idhuminous  portion,  or  oowm, 
^7  adding  an  acid  which  coaguktea  it.    ThB  buttermilk  and 
whey  left  behind  after  the  separation  of  the  other  ingredi^its, 
ooutain  a  considerable  quantity  of  sugar,  and  some  saline 
matter.   The  proportion  of  these  ingredients  varies  in  di£feient 
animals ;  and  also  in  the  same  animal,  aooordiug  to  the  sub- 
stances XLgmi  which  it  is  fed,  and  the  quantity  of  exeidse  it 
takes,    llie  amount  of  oamn  seems  to  be  greatest  in  tiiemilk 
of  the  Cow,  (3oat)  and  Sheep ;  that  of  ofeojiftMoiM  matter  in  the 
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milk  of  the  Humaii  female ;  and  that  of  sugar  in  the  milk  of 
the  Mare.  The  milk  of  the  Cow,  if  a  portion  of  its  casein 
were  removed,  would  resemhie  Human  milk  more  nearly  than 
any  other ;  and  it  is  therefore  best  for  the  nourishment  of 
Infants,  when  the  latter  cannot  be  obtained.  The  important 
influence  of  Mental  emotion  on  this  secretion  has  already  been 
noticed  (§  353)  ;  and  many  more  instances  might  be  related, 
were  not  the  ordinary  facts  in  regard  to  it  generally  known. 


CHAPTEE  YIII. 

OBNERAL  BBYIEW   OF  THE  NUTBITiyE  OPERATIONS — FOSICATION 

OF   THE  TISSUES. 

General  Review  of  the  JSfutrUive  Operations, 

378.  In  the  preceding  Chapters  (iii.  to  v.)  those  processes 
have  been  described,  by  which  the  alimentary  materials  that 
constitute  the  raw  material  of  the  tissues,  are  converted  into 
a  fluid  adapted  for  the  Nutrition  of  the  body ;  and  we  then 
(Chaps,  vi.  and  vii.)  considered  those  functions,  by  which  this 
fluid  is  kept  free  from  the  impurities  it  acquires  during  its 
circulation  through  the  body,  and  is  maintained  in  the  state 
which  alone  can  adapt  it  to  the  purposes  it  is  destined  to  fulfil. 
These  purpioses  may  be  regarded  as  fourfold.  In  the/r«< 
place,  the  Blood  is  destined  to  supply  the  materials  of  the 
fEibric  of  the  body ;  which,  as  it  is  continually  undergoing 
decay  (§  68)^  requires  the  means  of  as  constant  a  renovation. 
Secondly,  the  Blood  (in  most  iaiumals'  at  least)  serves  to  convey 
to  the  tissues,  the  supply  of  oxygen  which  is  required  hy 
them,— especially  by  the  muscular  and  nervous  tissues, — as  a 
necessary  stimulus  to  the  performance  of  their  functions. 
Thirdly y  the  Blood  furnishes  to  the  secreting  organs  the 
materials  for  the  elaboration  of  the  various  fluid^  which  have 
special  purposes  to  serve  in  the  Aiiimal  economy, — ^ucli,for 
instance,  as  the  Saliva,  Gastric  juice,  Milk,* &c..  And  W^) 
the  Blood  takes  up,  in  the  course  of  its  circulation,  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  waste  or  decomposition  of  the  various  tissues, 
which  it  conveys  to  the  several  organs,— the  Lungs,  liver, 
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Kidneys,  &c., — destined  to  thiow  them  off  by  Excretion. 

The  greater  nmnber  of  these  processes. have  already  been 

treated  of  in  more  or  less  detail.     Those  included  under  the 

first  head  were  considered,  in  a  general  form,  in  Chap.  i.  of 

this  Treatise.      Those  which  are  comprehended  under  the 

second  head  have  been  dwelt-on  in  Chaps,  v.  and  vi.;  and 

"will  be  again  noticed,  when  the  actions  of  the  Nervous  and 

MiLscnlar  tissues  are  described.   And  the  varied  actions  which 

we  included  under  the  third  and  fourth  classes,  have  been 

discussed  in  the  two  Chapters  which  precede  the  present  one. 

We  have  now  to  enter,  in  more  detail,  into  the  mode  in  which 

the  circulating  fluid  is  apphed  to  the  Nutrition  and  Formation 

of  the  Tissues. 

Formation  of  the  Tissues, 

379.  There  is  sufficient  reason  to  believe  that  every  living 
being  is  developed  from  a  germ;  no  organized  structure  being 
able  to  take  its  origin  (as  some  have  supposed)  in  a  chance 
combination  of  inorganic  elements.  All  the  facts  relating  to 
the  production  of  Fungi  and  Animalcules,  which  have  been 
imagmed  to  favour  this  doctrine,  may  be  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained in  other  ways  (Yeget.  Phys.  §  779 ;  Zool.  §  1213). 
Now  the  first  structure  developed  from  this  germ,  in  the 
Animal  as  in  the  Plant,  is  a  simple  cell;  and  the  entire  fabric 
subsequently  formed,  however  complex  and  various  in  struc- 
toie,  may  be  considered  as  having  had  its  origin  in  this  celL 
The  cells  of  Animals,  like  those  of  Plants,  multiply  by  the 
development  of  new  cells  within  them ;  each  of  these  be- 
comes in  its  turn  the  parent  of  others ;  and  thus,  by  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  same  process,  a  mass  consisting  of  any  number 
Qiaj  be  produced  from  a  single  one.  It  is  in  this  manner  that 
the  first  development  of  the  Animal  embryo  takes  place,  as 
^  be  shown  hereafter  (Chap.  xv.).  A  globular  mass,  con- 
taining a  large  number  of  cells,  is  formed  before  any  diversity 
of  parts  shows  itself;  and  it  is  by  the  subsequent  development^ 
&)m  this  mass,  of  different  sets  of  cells, — of  which  some  are 
changed  into  cartilage,  others  into  nerve,  others  into  muscle^ 
others  into  vessels,  and  so  on, — that  the  several  parts  of  the 
body  are  ultimately  formed. 

380.  This  process  of  differentiation  is  carried  to  very 
different  degrees  in  the  development  of  the  several  classes  of 
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a&imab;  fovin  mme  il  iff  oibBcked  so  eody,  th«k  scaTO^  aaj 
difftinction  either  of  oigana  or  of  tisaae*  OTer  8]u>wa  itadf ; 
whilst  in  othem  it  co&tiimes  dnrizig  &  lai^  piQpoxti«&  oi  the 
earlier  penod  of  lih*  It  has  no  relttfaoa  to  gromtk,  ox  sinij^e 
increase  ol  size;  flEHr  this  magr  taka  pbce  by  t2Le  muULpUcatum 
of  similar  parts^  giring  jaJBe^to  that  ^f^igetatLYe  r^petitkm" 
which  is  so  charaoterigfci&  of  the  low  txihea  of  AmmalHy  mi 
which  gives  to  manj  of  them  so  strong  a  lea^aiihkDieA  ii 
gen»al  aspect  to  Plants;  whilst,  an  the.  o&er  hand*  the  49* 
Te]o|Hnentftt  process  by  wMch  hi^^ber  forms  of  stnictim  vt 
evolye^  sometimas  takes  place  without  any  incrosse  al  aQ> 
It  is  in  its  degree  of  such  differentiaiaon^  thai  what  is  called  tk 
lower  or  the  higher  organization  of  any  living  being  essentid^ 
consists ;  for  whilst  in  the  simplest  forms  of  Animal  stnic- 
tore  every  part  is  similar  to  eveiy  other,  so  that  all  the 
functions  of  Hie  aie  perf(»med  in  common  by  eaciv  we  Ibd 
in  Man  (whose  body  may  be  regarded  as  presantmg  tlM 
highest  type  or  example  of  this  dSBB^reaaitiating  process)  tiiai 
BO  two  parts  are  precisely  simOai^  except  tiiose  chl  iiio 
opposite  sides  of  the  body.  This  faLct  ia  occasionally  mm- 
fested  in  a  very  singular  manner,  in  the  symmetry  of  dtseau; 
certain  morbid  poisons  (as  those  of  gout,  and  of  several  affec- 
tions of  the  skm),  which  have  a  tendency  to  single  out  par- 
tioular  i^ots  of  the  tissues  whose  nutrition  they  distiii^ 
exhibiting  their  action  in  those  parts  of  the  two  lateral  halves 
ei  the  body  which  predsely  correspond  with  each  other. 

381.  Kow  in  the  lowest  grades  of  Animal  structure,  we  fin^ 
that  the  several  tissues  of  the  body  can  themselves  appropri^ 
ffeKHu  the  products  of  digestion  the  nutrient  materials  tbej 
respectively  require ;  so  that^  for  their  growth  and  mainte- 
nance, it  is  sufficient  that  these  products  should  be  carried 
£nto  thoir  neighbourhood  by  extensions  of  the  digestive  cavi^ 
(§  296).  But  in  all  the  more  higMy-organissod  animals, » 
appears  requisite  that  the  nutrient  material  should  ^ 
through  an  intermediate  stage  of  preparation,  which  is  temed 
aseimilation  (or  making-like);  and  this  is  effected  bj  ibeir 
introduction  into  the  current  of  the  circulation,  and  their 
mixtare  with  the  preexisting  blood,  which,  in  virtue  of  its 
own  vital  powers,  exerts  upon  them  &  converting  action,  whifib 
prepares  them  for  being  appropriated  by  the  solid  tissues. 

382.  When  once  the  several  forms  of  tissue  have  bees 
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dfinrdfi^pedy  iOieit  nntntioiL  is  kept  up  by  tba  supply  of  their 
leepec&fe  matifflsialft  -wiiidi  tkey  djerrve  from  the  \io6d.  £ack 
tiniQ  ^nns^  &9m.'  tha  ciicidating  cnrr^kt  that  which  it  se- 
^oiies;  and  ift  ia  oiie  of  the  most  wondezfo];  proofs  of  the  skill 
idtii  irhidL  the  emtize  jfeilnic  hfla  been  phamed  atul  oonstrade^ 
tktihe  eompositiofli  of  the  blood  should  be  TnftintoiPifld  at  a 
learly  nxifoKm  standard^  in  spite  of  the  continual  ehange  whiick 
is  thus  taking-  pkbce  in  its  aetual  components.  It  has  bean 
jas&f  lemarked,  that  each  part  of  the  body,  by  taking  firom 
the  blood  the  peculiar  substances  which  it  needa  ftxr  ita  cmn 
BQtEitiiQn^  does  thereby  act  m  an  excretory  organ^  inasmuch 
as  it  removes  firam  the  blood  that  which,  if  retained  in  it^ 
would  be  ii^uijous  to  the  nutrition  of  the  body  generally. 

383.  Hence  it  seems  that  such,  a  mutual  dependence  must 
exist  among  the  several  parts  and  organs  of  the  body,  as 
canaes  the  cTolution  of  osie  to  supply  the  ecmditions  requisite 
foi  the  pxoduddcoi  of  another ;  and  this  riew  is  bosme  out  by 
t  ff!&ak  number  of  phenomena  of  very  familiar  occurrence^ 
which  show  that  a  periodical  ehange  in  one  set  of  orgaauB 
goyems  changes  in  o^ers  which  at  first  sight  might  seem  to 
bsre  no  relation  to  them.  Thus  the  plumage  of  &rds^  at  the 
comueficement  of  the  breeding  season,  becomes  (especially  in 
tile  male)  more  highly  coloured,  besides  being  augmented  by 
tlie  grofwth  of  new  feathers ;  but  when  the  generatiTe  organs 
pass  into  their  condition  of  periodical  inactiyily,  the  plumage 
begins  at  once  to  assume  a  paler  and  more  sombre  hue^  and 
na&y  of  the  feathers  are  usimlly  cast,  their  nutrition  being  no 
k)Q^  kept  up*  So,  again,  it  is  no  uno(»nmon  occurrence 
among  Birds^  for  tiie  female,  after  ceasing  to  ky,  to  assume 
the  jdmnage  of  the  male,  and  even  to  acquire  other  character* 
istac  paztei,  as  '^spurs  '^  in  the  fowl  tribe.  That,  in  these  and 
sioular  instances,  the  development  of  organs  is  immediately 
determined  by  the  presence  or  absence  in  the  blood  of  the 
^{^{NEiate  pabultiim  for  the  parts  in  question,  and  that  its 
existence  depends  upon  changes  taking  place  in  other  parts^ 
hi  been  rendered  stiH  more  probable  by  the  results  of  ezpe- 
nntents,  which  show  tiiat  if  the  ordinary  changes  in  one  set 
ef  organs  be  prevented  by  their  removal,  those  usually  taking 
place  in  the  others  do  not  occur. 

384.  Though  all  the  tissues  derive  the  materials  of  theis 
development  £rom  the  blood  which  circulates  in  the  vessels, 
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yet  there  is  considerable  variety  in  the  mode  in  whidi  the 
sapply  is  afforded;  some  tissues  being  furnished  with  blood 
much  more  copiously  and  directly  than  others,  in  consequence 
of  the  greater  minuteness  with  which  the  capillaries  ^  dis- 
tributed  through  their  substance.  There  are  several,  indeed, 
into  which  no  blood-vessels  enter,  in  their  natural  state ;  but 
which  derive  their  nutriment  by  absorbing  the  liquor  san- 
guinis that  is  brought  into  their  neighbourhood.  This  is 
the  case,  for  instance,  with  the  Epidermis  and  Epitheliiun 
(§§  38,  40) ;  the  cells  of  which  are  developed  at  the  expense 
of  the  fluid  which  they  absorb,  through  the  basement  mem- 
brane on  which  they  lie,  from  the  vessels  of  the  skin  or 
mucous  membrane  beneath  it.  In  like  manner,  even  the 
thick  layer  of  Cartilage  which  covers  the  ends  of  most  of  the 
long  bones,  is  destitute  of  blood-vessels ;  and  the  small  amount 
of  nourishment  it  requires,  is  obtained  by  absorption  from  the 
vessels  which  surround  it  (§  47).  This  tissue  undergoes  very 
little  change  from  time  to  time ;  and  its  growth. takes  place 
chiefly  by  addition  of  new  matter  to  its  surface ;  consequently 
there  is  no  necessity  for  any  active  circulation  through  its 
interior;  and  the  transmission  of  nutritive  fluid  &om  one 
cell  to  another  (as  in  the  cellular  tissue  of  Plants),  is  sufficient 
for  its  wants.  Even  in  Bone,  the  blood-vessels  are  not  very 
minutely  distributed ;  for  although  there  is  a  close  network 
of  capillary  vessels  on  the  membrane  lining  the  Haversian 
canals  and  the  cells  of  the  cajicellated  structure  (§  49),  yet 
none  of  these  pass  into  the  actual  substance  of  the  bone. 
The  simple  Fibrous  tissues  are,  for  the  most  part,  sparingly 
supplied  with  blood-vessels,  as  they  are  but  little  Hable  to 
decay  or  injury ;  though  the  Areolar  tissue  serves  as  the  bed 
for  tiie  reception  of  the  vessels  which  are  on  their  passage  to 
other  tissues.  Thus  it  is  hj  its  means  that  blood-vessels  are 
conveyed  into  the  Adipose  tissue ;  for  the  ultimate  elements 
of  that  tissue,  namely,  the  fat-cells,  are  surrounded  by  capil- 
lary vessels,  not  entered  by  them.  The  same  important  pur- 
pose is  answered  by  the  areolar  tissue  that  lies  amongst  the 
tubes  which  form  the  essential  parts  of  the  I^ervous  and 
Muscular  tissues ;  for  these  tubes  are  not  perforated  by  ves- 
sels, so  that  their  contents  must  be  nourished  by  fluid  absorbed 
through  their  walls. 

385.  In  no  instance  that  we  are  acquainted  with,  in  the 
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lii^^r  aniTnalB  at  leasts  do  the  vessels  directly  pour  the  blood 

into  any  tissue  for  the  purpose  of  nourishing  it   Unless  there 

have  been  an  actual  wound  which  has  artilcially  opened  the 

blood-yesselsy  no  fluid  can  escape  from  them  into  the  substance 

traversed  by  the  capillaries,  except  by  transuding  the  walls  of 

the  latter ;  and  hence  it  would  seem  impossible  that  any  of 

the  floating  cells  contained  in  the  blood  can  be  deposited  in 

the  tifisues  and  contribute  to  tiieir  development.     The  Liquor 

Sanguinis  seems,  therefore,  to  famish  all  that  is  wanting  for 

ibis  purpose ;  and  it  readily  permeates  the  walls  of  the  capil« 

laries,  the  basement-membrane,  and  any  other  of  the  softer 

tissues,  so  as  to  anive  at  the  parts  where  it  is  to  be  appKed. 

As  it  is  withdrawn  horn  the  blood,  it  is  continually  being 

te-foimed  j&om  the  food ;  but  if  it  be  not  supplied  in  sufficient 

quantity  by  the  latter,  the  tissues  are  imperfectly  nourished, 

and  the  strength  of  the  body  and  the  vigour  of  the  mind  are 

consequently  alike  impaired. 

386.  This  imperfect  nutrition  seems  to  be  the  essential 
conditjpn  of  one  of  the  most  destructive  diseases  to  which  the 
human  frame  is  liable, — ^that  commonly  known  as  Consump- 
tbn ;  which  is,  however,  but  one  out  of  several  diseases  that 
may  result  from  the  same  general  defect  of  nutrition.  If  the 
liqwr  sanguinis  be  impe^ectly  elaborated,  it  is  less  fit  to 
undeigo  organization;  and,  consequently,  instead  of  being 
converted  into  Kving  tissue,  part  of  it  is  deposited,  as  an 
hapeifectly  organized  mass,  in  the  state  known  to  the  Medical 
sum  as  Tubercle,  Such  deposits  take  place  more  frequently 
in  the  lungs  than  in  any  other  part ;  and  besides  impeding 
the  circulation  and  respiration,  they  produce  irritation  and 
inflanunation,  in  the  same  maimer  as  other  substances  im- 
Mde4  in  the.  tissues  would  do ;  and  so  fEu:  from  having,  like 
Quuiy  other  diseases,  a  natural  tendency  to  cure,  this  malady, 
if  unchecked,  almost  certainly  leads  to  a  fatal  termination. 
Uicioscopic  examination  of  tubercular  matter  shows  that  it 
<»nsifit8  of  half-formed  cells,  fibres,  &c.,  together  with  a  granu- 
lar substance  which  seems  to  be  little  else  than  coagulated 
alhmnen.  The  only  manner  in  which  any  curative  means  can 
be  hrooght  to  bear  upon  this  terrible  scourge,  is  by  attention 
to  the  constitutional  state  from  which  it  results.  This  is 
sometimes  hereditary ;  and  is  sometimes  induced  by  insuffi- 
dent  nutrition,  obstructed  respiration,  habitual  exposure  to 
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<^  4flid  dunp,  long-eontinned  mental  depiession,  &c   The 
y%rtfl3»iit  of  &e  Tubercular  dicUheds  (as  this  state  of  consti- 
fiti(x*«i  ^  tenned)  must  be  directed  to  the  invigoration  of  the 
s^^c^cu  b]r  good  food,  active  exercise,  pure  air,  wann  clothing, 
^ttd  <iieerfol  occxipation ;  and  by  the  due  employment  of 
ll(<^  means,  at  a  sufficiently  early  period,  many  valuable  lives 
wuQr  be  saved  which  woidd  have  otherwise  fiEdlen  a  saicnfice. 
Hm  value  of  cod-liver  oil  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease, 
^(^lich  is  now  a  well-established  fact,  seems  to  depend  upon 
tlie  facility  with  which  it  is  assimilated  as  a  nutritive  mateiiaL 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  inhabitants  of  Iceland,  the 
greater  part  of  whom  live  under  conditions  that  might  be 
expected  to  favour  the  development  of  tubercular  disease,  aie 
singularly  free  from  it;  and  the  source  of  this  exemption 
seems  to  consist  in  the  very  oleaginous  nature  of  their  diet 
Consumption  presents  itself  among  the  inhabitants  of  all 
climates ;    and  the  value  of  change  to  a  patient  who  is 
affected  with  this  malady,  chiefly  depends  upon  the  oppor- 
tunity which  it  affords  him  for  abundant  exercise  in  the  open 
air,  without  injurious  exposure  to  cold  or  damp. 

387.  From  the  foregoing  facts  it  is  evident,  that  the  opera- 
tions of  Nutrition  are  due,  on  the  oiie  hand,  to  the  indepen- 
dent properties  of  the  several  Tissues,  which  draw  froni  the 
blood  the  materials  of  their  continued  growth  and  renewal; 
and,  on  the  other,  to  the  properties  of  the  Blood,  which 
supplies  them  with  these  materials.  The  blood,  left  to  itself 
could  form  no  tissue  more  complex  than  a  mere  fibrous  net- 
work :  whilst,  conversely,  the  various  tissues  of  the  ho^ 
could  not  draw  their  nourishment  directly  from  the  producte 
of  digestion,  and  are  consequently  dependent  upon  the  Uood 
for  their  supply.  We  may  illustrate  the  relation  betwewi  the 
three  states, — that  of  aliment,  blood,  and  organized  tissne^— 
by  comparing  them  with  the  three  principal  states  which 
Cotton  passes  through  in  the  progress  of  its  manufacture,— 
namely,  the  raw  cotton,  spim-yam,  and  woven  fabric.  The 
spun-yam  could  not  of  itself  assume  that  particular  arrange- 
ment which  is  given  to  it  by  the  loom ;.  and  the  loom  could 
make  nothing  of  the  raw  cotton,  until  it  has  been  spun  into 
yam. 

388.  It  is  also  evident,  that  the  blood-vessels  have  no  other 
purpose  in  the  act  of  ITutrition,  than  to  convey  the  circulating 
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fluid  into  the  neighbourhood  of  the  part  where  it  is  to  be 
employed ;  and  the  blood,  or  at  least  its  organizable  portion-^ 
the  liquor  mnguinia — ^mnst  quit  the  vesads  before  it  can  be 
employed  in  l^e  development  of  new  tissua  We  might  illud- 
strate  this  by  the  distribution  of  water-pipes  through  a  city; 
they  might  pads  into  every  house^  nay,  into  every  room,  and 
yet  the  water  must  be  drawn  from  the  pipes  before  it  can  be 
applied  to  any  required  purpose.  The  spaces  untraversed  by 
vessels  have  been  shown  to  be  lariger  in  some  tissues,  and 
smaller  in  others;  the  distribution  of  the  capillaries  being 
more  minute,  in  proportion  as  the  nutritive  actions  of  the 
part  go  on  more  energetically.  Now  in  the  embryo,  even  of 
the  most  complex  and  perfect  animals,  there  is  a  period  when 
no  blood-vessels  exist,  the  whole  mass  being  inade-up  of  celld, 
every  one  of  which  lives  for  itself  aud  by  itself  absorbing 
nutnment  from  a  common  source,  and  not  at  all  dependcdit 
upon  its  brethren.  It  is  only  when  a  diversity  Of  structure 
begins  to  show  itseli^— one  part  undergoing  transformation 
into  bone,  another  into  muscle,  and  so  on,^ — and  when  some 
portions  of  the  fabric  are  cut-off  fix)m  the  direct  supply  of 
nourishment, — ^that  vessels  begin  to  show  themselves.  These 
are  formed,  like  the  ducts  of  Plants,  by  the  breaking-down  of 
the  partitions  between  contiguous  cells ;  they  at  first  seem 
lather  like  passages  or  channels,  than  tubes  with  walls  of  their 
own ;  and  this  condition  they  retain  in  certain  cases  through 
life  (§  289).        .  , 

Repair  of  Injuries, 

389.  Every  animal  possesses,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
the  power  of  not  merdy  maintaining  its  organized  fabric  in 
its  integrity,  by  the  renewal  of  the  parts  which  are  from  time 
to  time  passing  into  decay,  but  also  of  reproducing  parts  of 
that  fabric  which  have  been  lost  by  disease  or  accident  This 
power  seems  greatest  among  the  lowest  tribes  of  Animals ;  in 
niany  of  which  the  entire  organism  can  be  reproduced  from  a 
small  portion  of  it,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Hydra  (§  122),  and 
with  some  species  of  Sea-Anemone  (§  126).  In  the  Star-JUh, 
a  far  more  highly-organized  animal,  the  regenerative  power  is 
more  limited,  though  it  is  still  very  remarkably  mamfested ; 
for  if  one,  two,  or  more  of  the  rays  be  broken  or  cut  off,  they 
are  gradiuJly  restored,  provided  the  central  disc  be  unii\jured* 

t2 
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Of  certain  kinds  oi  ffolothuria  (fig.  67^  which  eject  the  entbe 
mass  of  yiscera  under  the  influence  of  alarm,  it  has  been  ob- 
'Senred  that  they  not  only  continue  to  move  about  as  if  nothing 
had  happened,  but  that,  under  favourable  circumstances,  they 
'  regenerate  the  whole  of  the  digestive  and  reproductive  appa- 
ratus thus  parted-with. — "Next  to  Zoophytes,  there   are  no 
animals  in  which  the  regenerative  power  is  known  to  manifest 
itself  so  strongly  as  the  lower  members  of  the  Articulated 
series,  such  as  the  inferior  ErUozoa  and  the  TwrheUaria  (Zoo- 
LOGT,  §  924),  among  which  last  we  find  the  Flanaria  almost 
rivalling  the  Hydra,  although  it  is  an  animal  of  much  more 
complex  structure.     The  common  Earthworm  can  reproduce 
either  the  head  or  any  portion  of  the  body  of  which  it  may 
have  been  deprived;  but  it  cannot  be  multiplied  by  the  division 
of  its  body  into  two  or  more  parts  (as  asserted  by  some),  since 
these  parts,  although  they  continue  to  move  for  a  time,  soon 
perish.     There  are  Worms  allied  to  it,  however,  in  which  the 
regenerative  power  is  sufficient  to  produce  the  whole  body 
^m  a  separated  fragment;  and  no  fewer  than  twenty-six 
have  thus  been  made  to  originate  by  the  subdivision  of  a 
single  individual     In  the  higher  Articulata,  such  as  Gru^ 
tacea,  Insects,  and  Spiders,  the  reparative  capacity  is  limited 
to  the  restoration  of  limbs ;  and  even  this  would  seem  to  be 
seldom  preserved  in  perfect  Insects,  being  restricted  to  the 
larval  period  of  their  lives.     Little  is  known  of  the  regene- 
rative power  possessed  by  the  higher  Mollusks ;  but  it  has 
been  affirmed  that  the  head  of  the  Snail  may  be  reproduced 
after  being  cut-off,  provided  the   cephalic  ganglion  be  not 
ii^jured,  and  an  adequate  amount  of  heat  be  supplied. 

390.  It  is  only  among  the  cold-blooded  members  of  the 
Vertebrated  series,  that  the  reparative  power  extends  to  the 
renewal  of  entire  organs ;  and  this  seems  limited  in  Fishes  to 
the  reproduction  of  portions  of  the  fins  which  have  been  lost 
by  disease  or  accident.  In  Batraehia,  however,  it  has  been 
found  that  entire  new  legs,  with  perfect  bones,  nerves, 
muscles,  &c.,  may  be  reproduced  after  severe  loss  or  injuiy 
of  the  original  members ;  and  even  a  perfect  eye  has  been 
formed  in  place  of  one  that  had  been  removed.  It  is  inte- 
resting to  observe  that  the  exercise  of  this  reparative  power 
essentially  depends  upon  the  temperature  in  which  the  animal 
is  living;   the  reproduction  of  entire  members   apparently 
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Teqmiing  a  higher  degree  of  the  stimulus  of  Heat,  than  does 
their  ordinary  nutrition.  In  Lizards,  an  imperfect  reproduc- 
tion of  the  teal  takes  place  when  part  of  it  has  been  broken 
off;  but  the  newly-developed  portion  contains  no  perfect  ver- 
tebrsBy  its  centre  being  occupied  by  a  cartilaginous  column 
like  that  of  the  lowest  fishes. — ^In  the  waim-blooded  Verte- 
brata  generally,  the  power  of  reproduction  after  loss  or  in- 
jury seems  much  more  Hmited.  We  do  not  find  that  entire 
parts  or  members  once  destroyed,  are  completely  renewed; 
though  yeiy  extensive  breaches .  of  substance  are  often  filled 
up.  The  tissues  most  readily  reproduced  are  BonCy  the  Simply 
Fibres  (§  22),  and  the  Memhrmves  (such  as  the  Skin,  the 
Mucous  and  Serous  membranes),  of  which  these  tissues  fonn. 
the  basis.  As  a  general  rule,  losses  of  substance  in  Glandular 
tissue,  Muscle,  and  other  parts  of  comparatively  high  oigani- 
zation,  do  not  seem  to  be  reproduced ;  but  there  is  a  curious 
exception  to  this  in  the  case  of  Nervous  tissuCi  which,  with 
Blood-vessels,  is  very  readily  re-formed  in  the  new  growths  by 
which  losses  of  substance  are  repaired,  as  we  often  see  in  tha 
rapid  skinning-over  of  a  large  superficial  wound  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  manifestations  of  reparative  power  in  the 
Human  body,  is  the  re-formation  of  an  entire  bone,  when  the 
original  one  has  been  destroyed  by  disease.  The  new  bony 
matter  is  thrown-out,  sometimes  within  and  sometimes  around 
the  dead  shaft ;  and  when  the  latter  has  been  removed,  the 
new  structure  gradually  assumes  the  regular  form,  and  all  the 
attachments  of  muscles,  ligaments,  &c.,  become  as  complete 
as  before.  A  much  greater  variety  and  complexity  of  actions- 
are  involved  in  this  process,  than  in  the  reproduction  of  whole 
parts  in  the  simpler  animals;  though  its  effects  do  not  appear 
so  striking.  It  appears  that,  in  some  individuals,  this  regene- 
rating power  is  retained  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  it  is  by 
the  species  at  large ;  thus,  there  is  a  well-authenticated  instance^ 
in  which  a  supernumerary  thumb  on  a  bo/s  hand  was  twice  re- 
produced, after  having  been  removed  from  the  joint  In  many 
cases  in  which  the  crystalline  lens  of  the  eye  has  been  re- 
moved, in  the  operation  for  cataract,  it  has  been  afterwards 
regenerated ;  and  there  is  evidence  that,  during  embryonic 
life,  the  regeneration  of  lost  parts  may  take  place  in  a  degree 
to  which  we  have  scarcely  any  parallel  after  birth ;  attempts 
being  sometimes  made  at  the  re-formation  of  entire  Hmbs,  in 
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place  of  such  as  are  lost  during  the  earlier  periods  of  develop'' 
meni 

391.  When  an  entirely  new  structure  is  to  be  formed,— as 
for  the  closure  of  a  wound,  the  union  of  a  broken  bone,  or  the 
repair  of  any  other  injury, — ^the  process  is  of  a  kind  verymucli 
resembling  the  iirst  development  of  the  entire  fiabric.    The 
neighbouring  vessels  pour  out  their  liquor  sanguinis,  which  is 
known  to  the  Surgeon  under  the  name  of  coagulable  lymph; 
this  fills  up  the  open  space,  and  forms  a  connecting  medium 
between  the  separated  parts.     If  this  intervening  layer  be 
thin,  the  two  sides  of  the  wound  may  adhere  so  closely  as  to 
grow  together  without  any  perceptible  interposition  of  new 
substance ;  this  is  what  is  called  ^'  healing  by  the  first  inten- 
tion."    But  if  the  loss  of  substance  has  been  too  great  to 
allow  of  such  adhesion,  the  vacant  space  is  fiUed  by  the 
gradual  organization  of  the  coagulable  lymph ;  and  this  may 
take  place  in  one  of  two  very  different  modes,  the  determina- 
tion being  chiefly  dependent  on  the  condition  of  the  wound 
as  to  seclusion  from  air  or  exposure  to  it 

392.  The  former  of  these  conditions  is  by  far  the  more 
favourable  of  the  two  ;  for  the  reparative  material  is  usually 
developed  gradually  but  surely  into  fibrous  tissue,  without 
any  loss,  and  with  very  little  irritation  either  in  the  part 
itself  or  in  the  system  at  large.     This  process  seems  to  take 
place  naturally  in  cold-blooded  animals,  even  in  open  wounds; 
the  contact  of  air  not  having  that  disturbing  influence  in 
them,  which  it  exerts  in  warm-blooded  animals.    And  Nature 
frequently  endeavours  to  bring  it  about  in  the  superficial 
wounds  of  warm-blooded  animals,  by  the  formation  of  a  laige 
scab,  which'  protects  the  exposed  surface ;  but  this  happens 
much  less  frequently  in  the  Human  subject  than  it  does 
among  the  lower  animals,  the  unnatural  conditions  in  which 
a  large  proportion  of  the  so-called  civilised  races  habitually 
live  (especially  deficient  purity  of  the  air,  continual  excess  in 
diet,  and  the  frequent  abuse  of  stimulants)  being  unfavourable 
to  it.     The  performance  of  many  operations  which  formerly 
left  open  wounds,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  air  may  he 
effectually  excluded  by  a  valvular  fold  of  skin,  is  one  of  the 
greatest  improvements  in  modem  Surgery. 

393.  In  an  open  wound,  on  the  other  hand,  which  i« 
healing  by  the  process  termed  "  granulation,"  the  repaiatiTS 
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material  is  rapidly  developed  into  cells,  amongst  which,  blood- 
vessels speedily  extend  themselves.  The  formation  of  new 
hlood-vessels,  in  this  and  other  cases,  seems  to  commence  in 
the  giving-way  of  the  walls  of  some  of  the  previously-existing 
capillary  loops,  at  particular  spots,  and  in  the  escape  of  blood 
corpuscles  in  rows  or  files  into  the  soft  substance  that  sur- 
rounds them ;  thus  channels  or  passages  are  excavated,  which 
come  into  connexion  with  each  other;  and  these  channels, 
afi;er  a  time,  acquire  proper  walls,  and  become  continuous 
trith  the  vessels  from  which  they  originated,— to  be  in  their 
turn  the  originators  of  a  new  series.  The  vitality  of  this  new 
"granulation-tissue,"  however,  is  very  low;  and  the  part  ex- 
posed to  the  air  passes'  into  the  condition  of  pus  (the  yellow 
Greamy  fluid  discharged  from  an  open  woimd),  which  contains 
the  same  materials  in  a  decomposing  state.  Thus  there  is  a 
constant  waste  of  organizable  substance,  the  amount  of  which, 
in  the  case  of  an  extensive  wound,  becomes  a  serious  drain 
npon  the  system ;  at  the  same  time,  there  is  a  much  greater 
irritative  disturbance  both  in  the  part  itself  and  in  the  system 
generally;  and  the  new  tissue  that  is  formed  is  of  such  low 
vitality  that  it  subsequently  wastes  away,  so  as  by  its  disap- 
pearance to  leave  a  contracted  cicatrix  or  scar. — ^The  difference 
between  the  two  modes  of  reparation  now  described  is  often 
one  of  life  and  death,  especially  in  the  case  of  large  burns  of 
lihe  body  in  children. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Oir  THE  SVOLUTION  07  LIGHT,   HEAT^   AND  ELEOTBIOITY  BY  ANIMALS. 

Animal  Luminoumess 

394.  A  large  proportion  of  the  lower  classes  of  aquatic 
Animals  possess,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the  power  of 
emitting  light.  The  phosphorescence  of  the  sea,  which  has 
been  observed  in  every  zone,  but  more  remarkably  between 
the  tropics,  is  due  to  this  cause.  When  a  vessel  ploughs  the 
ocean  during  the  night,  the  waves — especially  those  in  her 
vake,  or  those  which  have  beaten  against  her  sides — exhibit 
^  diffused  lustre,  interspersed  here  and  there  by  stars  or 
ribands  of  more  intense  brilliancy.     The  uniform  diffused 
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light  is  cHefly  emitted  by  innumerable  minute  animals,  wHch 
abound  in  the  waters  of.  the  surfeice;  whilst  the  stars  and 
ribands  are  due  to  larger  animals,  whose  forms  are  thus  biil- 
liantly  displayed.  This  interesting  phenomenon,  when  it  occnis 
on  our  own  coasts,'  is  chiefly  produced  by  incalculable  multi- 
tudes of  a  small  creature,  termed  the  NodUuca,  having  a  nearly 
globular  form,  and  a  size  about  equal  to  that  of  the  head  of 
a  minute  pin.     When  these  coyer  the  water,  and  a  boat  is 
rowed  among  them,  eyery  stroke  of  the  oars  produces  a  flask 
of  light;  and  the  ripple  of  the  water  upon  the  shore  is  marked 
by  a  brUliant  line.    K  a  person  walk  oyer  sands  that  the  tide 
has  left^  his  footsteps  will  seem  as  if  they  had  been  impressed 
by  some  glowing  body.     And  if  a  small  quantity  of  the  water 
be  taken  up  and  rubbed  between  the  hands,  they  will  remain 
luminous  for  some  time.     The  transparency  of  the  little  ani- 
mals to  which  these  beautiful  appearances  are  due,  might  canse 
them  to  be  oyerlooked  if  they  are  not  attentively  sought;  they 
somewhat  resemble  grains  of  boiled  sago  in  their  aspect,  but 
are  much  softer.     In  the  general  simphcity  of  their  stnictore^ 
the  NoctUucas  appear  to  correspond  rather  with  the  Ehizopoda 
(§  130)  than  with  any  other  group;  but  they  are  distinguifihed 
by  some  remarkable  peculiarities. 

395.  Of  the  larger  luminous  forms  which  are  seen  to  float 
in  the  ocean-waters,  a  great  proportion  belong  to  the  class 
Acalephce,  The  light  emitted  by  these  appears  to  be  due  to 
the  peculiar  chemical  nature  of  the  mucus  secreted  from  their 
bodies ;  for  this,  when  removed  from  them,  retains  its  pro- 
perties for  some  time,  and  may  communicate  them  to  water 
or  milk,  rendering  those  fluids  luminous  for  some  hours,  parti- 
cularly when  they  are  warmed  and  agitated.  It  is  probably  from 
this  source,  that  the  diflPused  luminosity  of  the  sea  ia  partly 
derived.  The  secretion  appeeirs  to  be  increased  in  amount,  by 
anything  that  irritates  or  alarms  the  animals ;  and  it  is  from 
this  cause  that  the  dashing  of  the  waves  against  each  other, 
the  side  of  a  ship,  or  the  shore, — or  the  tread  of  the  foot 
upon  the  sand, — or  the  compression  of  the  animals  between 
the  fingers, — occasions  a  greater  emission  of  light  But  some 
of  these  causes  may  act,  by  bringing  a  &esh  quantity  of  the 
phosphorescent  secretion  into  contact  with  air,  which  seems 
necessary  to  maintain  the  kind  of  slow  combustion  on  which 
the  light  depends. 


^ 
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396.  But  the  NoctOuc®  and  Acalepliss  are  by  no  means  the 
only  luminous  animals  which  tenant  the  deep.     Many  Zoo^ 
jAytes  appear  to  have  this  property  in  an  inferior  degree,  and 
also  some  of  the  Echmodermata,     Of  the  lowest  class  of 
Mollusksy  the  Tunicate,  a  very  large  proportion  are  luminous, 
especially  those  which  float  freely  through  the  ocean,  and 
"^hich  abound  in  the  Mediterranean  and  tropical  seas ;  the 
brilliancy  of  some  of  these  can  scarcely  be  surpassed.   Among 
some  of  the  Conchifera,  also,  the  phenomenon  has  been  ob- 
served ;  as  well  as  in  certain  marine  Annelida,     Other  marine 
animals  of  higher  classes  are  possessed  of  similar  properties  ; 
thus,  many   Crustacea,  especially  the  minuter  species,  are 
known  to  emit  light  in  brilliant  jets  ;  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  a  few  Fi^es:  but  it  is  probable  that  the  luminosity 
attributed  to  many  of  the  latter  is  due  to  the  disturbance  they 
i&ake  in  the  surrounding  water,  which  excites  its  phospho- 
lescence  in  the  manner  just  explained.      In  all  these,  the 
general  phenomena  are  analogous, — ^the  luminous  matter  ap- 
pearing to  be  a  secretion  from  the  surfiEtce  of  the  animals,  and 
to  undergo  a  sort  of  slow  combustion  by  combination  with 
oxygen.     Wherever  it  is  presented  by  these  animals,  it  is 
always  most  brilliant  upon  the  surfSaces  concerned  in  respirar 
tion.    The  light  continues  for  some  days  after  death ;  but 
ceases  at  the  commencement  of  putrefaction.^ 

397.  In  the  class  of  Inseots,  there  are  several  species  which 
We  considerable  luminous  power ;  and  in  these  the  emission 
of  light  is  for  the  most  part  confined  to  a  small  part  of  the 
8ni&ce  of  the  body,  from  which  it  issues  with  great  brilliancy. 
The  luminous  Insects  are  most  numerous  among  the  Beetle 
ttibe,  and  are  nearly  restricted  to  two  fSEonilies,  the  Elateridce, 
and  the  LampyridcB,  The  former  contains  about  30  luminous 
species,  which  are  known  B&fii^e-flies;  these  are  all  natives  of 
tihe  warmer  parts  of  the  New  World.  Their  light  proceeds 
&oni  two  minute  but  brilliant  points,  which  are  situated  one 
on  each  side  of  the  front  of  tlie  thorax ;  and  from  another 

^  There  are  certain  cases,  however,  in  which  the  production  of  Light, 
^  that  of  Electricity  (§  423),  appears  to  be  a  peculiar  manifeBtation 
of  Neryooa  power.  There  is  strong  reason  to  believe  that  Nerve-force 
^7  be  directly  metamorphosed  (as  it  were)  into  these  or  other  forms  of 
pliyBical  and  vital  force,  according  to  the  principle  of  "  Correlation  ^ 
Bovr  generally  admitted  as  regards  the  Physical  Forces. 
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beneath  the  hinder  part  of  the  thorax,  which  is  only  s^en 
during  flight  The  light  proceeding  from,  these  points  is 
sufficiently  intense  to  allow  small  print  to  he  read  in  the  pio- 
fonndest  darkness,  if  the  insect  he  held  in  the  flngeis  and 
be  moved  along  the  lines;  and  the  natLves  of  the  coun- 
tries where  they  are  found  (particularly  in  St  Domingo, 
where  they  are  abundant)  use  them  instead  of  candles  in 
ih&i  houses,  and  tie  them  to  their  feet  and  heads,  when 
travelling  at  night,  to  give  light  to  ^heir  path  through  the  forest 
In  all  the  luminous  species  of  this  family,  the  two  sexes  are 
equally  phosphorescent 

398.  The  family  Zampt/ridce  contains  about  200  species 
known  to  be  luminous ;  the  greater  part  of  these  are  natives 

of  America,  whilst  otheis  are 
widely  diflftised  through  the 
Old  World.  In  most  of  these, 
the  light  is  most  strongly  dis- 
played by  the  female,  which 
is  usually  destitute  of  wings, 
so  that  it  might  be  mistaJ^en 
for  a  larva.  The  species  of 
Fig.  174.—MAUB  AVD  FxxAUB  Glow-  our  own  country  is  known  as 
^^*''-  the  Glovhworm  (fig.  174). 

399.  The  light  of  the  Glow-worm  issues  from  the  under 
surfEice  of  the  last  three  abdominal  rings.  The  lunxiious 
matter,  which  consists  of  little  granules,  is  contained  in 
minute  sacs  covered  with  a  transparent  homy  lid ;  and  this 
exhibits  a  number  of  flattened  surfaces,  so  contrived  as  to 
diffuse  the  light  in  the  most  advantageous  manner.  The  sacs 
are  mostly  composed  of  a  close  netwprk  of  finely-divided  air- 
tubes  (§  321),  which  ramify  through  every  part  of  the  granular 
substance ;  and  it  appears  that  the  access  of  air  through  these 
IB  a  necessary  condition  of  the  phosphorescence.  For  if  the 
aperture  of  the  large  trachea  which  supplies  the  luminous  sac 
be  closed,  the  light  ceases ;  but  if  the  sac  be  lifted  from  its 
place,  without  injuring  the  trachea,  the  light  is  not  inter- 
rupted. All  the  luminous  insects  appear  to  have  the  power 
of  extinguishing  their  light ;  and  this  they  probably  do  when 
alarmed  by  approaching  danger.  The  sudden  extinction  of 
the  light  is  probably  due  to  tie  animal's  power  of  closing  the 
aperture  of  the  trachea. 


^ 


5.  m.—SButot-i 
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100.  There  are  a  few  other  Insecte  not  induded  in  these 
^miliea,  which  are  reputed  to  possess  luminous  powers ;  and 
of  these  the  most  remarkable  are  the  FulgarcB,  or  lAnteoi' 
fiie3(fig.  175);  of  which  one  species  inhabits  Gniana,  whilst 
uiolher  is  a  native  of 
China.  These  are  in- 
BMte  of  very  remark- 
able form,  having  an 
eitnordinaiy  projection 
npoa  the  head  ;  and 
this  is  the  part  eaid  to 
be  luminous.  The  an- 
Iboiity  for  the  assertion, 
hmrever,  is  doubtfid ; 
and  many  Entomologists  who  have  captoied  the  insect)  have 
denied  the  phosphorescent  power  imputed  to  it  But  it  is  not 
impossible  that  &e  female  only  may  possess  it,  and  that  it  may 
Duly  be  manifested  at  one  part  of  the  year.  One  of  the  common 
English  species  of  Centipede,  which  is  found  in  dark,  damp 
places,  beneath  stones,  &c.,  is  sli^tly  luminous;  and  the 
conunon  Earthworm  is  also  said  to  be  so  at  the  breeding 
aeaam. 

101.  Of  the  particular  objects  of  this  provision  in  the 
Animal  economy,  little  is  known,  and  much  has  been  con- 
JGctured.  It  ia  not  requisite  to  suppose  that  its  purposes  are 
tlways  the  samej  the  circumstances  of  the  different  tribes 
whidi  possess  it  being  so  different.  The  usual  idea  of  its  use 
is  Insects, — that  it  enables  the  sexes  of  the  nocturnal  species 
to  eeek  each  other  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  race, — is  pro- 
bably the  correct  one.  The  light  is  more  brilliant  at  the 
«m>a  of  the  exercise  of  the  repreductive  functions,  than  at 
any  other ;  and  is  then  exhibited  by  animals  which  do  not 
iBMiifeat  it  at  any  other  period.  Moreover,  it  is  well  known 
that  the  male  Glow-woim, — which  ranges  the  air,  whilst  the 
female,  being  destitute  of  wjng^  is  confined  to  the  earth, — is 
■ttiacted  by  any  luminous  object ;  as  are  also  the  Eire-flies, 
which  may  be  most  easily  captured  by  carrying  a  torch  or 
lantern  into  the  open  air:  so  that  the  poetical  language 
in  which  this  phosphorescence  is  described  as  "  the  iamp  of 
lore— the  pharos — ^the  telegraph  of  the  night,  which  marks 
by  its  scintillations,  in  the  silence  of  the  night,  the  spot 
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appointed  for  the  lovers'  rendezYOus,"  would  not  seem  so  incor- 
rect as  the  ideas  of  poets  on  subjects  of  Natural  Histoiy  too 
frequently  are. — ^Begarding  the  uses  of  the  luminosity  of  the 
lower  marine  tribes,  it  is  more  difficult  to  fonn  a  definite 
idea ;  since  many  of  them  are  fixed  to  one  spot  during  the 
whole  of  life,  and  in  many  others  the  sexes  do  not  require  to 
seek  each  other. 

402.  It  not  unfrequently  happens,  that  an  eyolution  of 
light  takes  place  from  the  bodies  of  animals  soon  after  their 
death,  but  before  their  decomposition  has  advanced  fan. 
This  has  been  most  frequently  observed  to  proceed  from  the 
bodies  of  Fishes,  Mollusks,  and  other  marine  tribes ;  but  it 
has  been  seen  also  to  be  evolved  from  the  surface  of  land 
animals,  and  even  from  the  Human  body.  Indeed,  some 
well-authenticated  cases  have  been  put  on  record,  in  which  a 
considerable  amount  of  light  was  given  off  from  the  faces  of 
living  individuals,  who  were  near  their  end.  All  animal 
bodies  contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  phosphorus  (§  166) ; 
and  it  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  some  peculiar  compound 
of  this  substance  may  be  foimed,  during  the  early  stages  of 
decomposition,  or  even  before  death,  which  may,  by  its  slow 
combustion,  give  rise  to  the  luminous  appearance.  It  appears 
that  the  whole  substance  of  the  body  of  the  Fire-flies  is  phos- 
phorescent ;  for,  according  to  an  early  historian  of  the  West 
Indies,  "many  wanton  wilde  fellowes"  rub  their  facea  with 
the  flesh  of  a  killed  flre-fly,  "with  purpose  to  meet  their 
neighbours  with  a  flamingo  countenance." 

Animal  Heat, 

403.  One  of  the  conditions  necessary  for  the  performance 
of  Vital  action,  is  a  certain  amount  of  warmth ;  and  we  have 
seen  that  the  animals  which  alone  are  capable  of  retaining 
their  activity  in  the  coldest  extremes  of  temperature,  are  those 
which  have  the  power  of  generating  heat  within  themselves, 
and  thus  of  keeping-up  the  temperature  of  their  bodies  to  a 
high  standard.  Those  which  do  not  possess  a  power  of  this 
kind,  are  either  rendered  completely  inactive,  even  by  a  com- 
paratively moderate  cold,  or  are  altogether  destroyed  by  it 
Those  which  ordinarily  do  possess  this  power  are  destroyed 
even  more  rapidly  by  cold,  if  from  any  cause  the  production 
of  heat  within  their  bodies  be  interrupted ;  for  they  are  the 
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ttumals  whose  vital  actions  are  the  most  varied  and  eneigeticy 
mid  in  which  an  inteiraption  to  any  one  of  them  most 
speedily  brings  the  rest  to  a  stand.  The  inqniiy  into  the 
amomit  of  heat  generated  by  different  animals,  and  into  the 
souices  of  its  production,  is  one,  therefore,  of  great  practical 
importance. 

404.  Our  knowledge  of  the  heat  evolved  by  the  lower  In- 
veitebrated  animals  is  very  limited ;  but  it  is  probable  that 
in  most  of  them  the  temperature  of  the  body  follows  that 
of  the  element  they  inhabii^  keeping  a  little  above  it  for  a 
time,  if  it  be  much  lowered.  Thus,  when  water  containing 
Animalcules  is  frozen,  they  are  not  at  once  destroyed;  but 
each  lives  for  a  time  in  a  small  uncongealed  space,  where  the 
fluid  seems  to  be  kept  from  freezing  by  the  heat  Hberated 
from  its  body.  The  temperature  of  !&Eirthwonns,  Leeches, 
Snails,  and  Slugs,  ascertained  by  introducing  a  thermometer 
into  the  midst  of  a  heap  of  them,  is  usually  about  a  degree  or 
two  above  that  of  the  atmosphere ;  and  they  also  have  the 
power  of  resisting  for  a  time  the  influence  of  a  degree  of  cold, 
which  would  otherwise  immediately  freeze  their  bodies. 

405.  In  the  cold-blooded  Vertebrate,  also,  the  heat  of  the 
body  is  almost  entirely  dependent  upon  that  of  the  surround- 
ing element  Thus  most  Fishes  are  incapable  of  maintaining 
a  temperature  more  than  two  or  three  degrees  higher  than 
that  of  the  water  in  which  they  live ;  and  the  warmth  of 
their  bodies  consequently  rises  and  falls  with  that  of  the  sea, 
river,  or  lake  they  may  inhabit  There  are,  however,  a  few 
marine  Fishes  which  have  the  power  of  maintaining  a  tem- 
peiatore  10  or  12  degrees  higher  than  that  of  the  sea ;  and 
these  are  peculiar  for  fiie  activity  of  their  circulation,  and  for 
the  deep  colour  of  their  blood,  which  possesses  red  particles 
(§  229)  enough  to  give  to  the  muscles  a  dark  red  colour,  like 
that  of  meat  The  Thunny,  a  fish  which  abounds  in  the 
Mediterranean,  where  there  are  extensive  fisheries  for  it,  is 
one  of  this  group. — It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  animals 
of  this  class  are  less  liable  to  suffer  from  seasonal  alternations  of 
temperature,  than  are  those  which  inhabit  the  air.  In  climates 
snhject  to  the  greatest  atmospheric  changes,  the  heat  of  the 
sea  is  comparatively  uniform  throughout  the  year,  and  that  of 
deep  lakes  and  rivers  is  but  little  altered.  Many  have  the 
power  of  migrating  &om  situations  where  they  might  other- 
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wise  have  siiffeied  from  cold,  into  deep  waters;  and  thoee 
species  which  are  confined  to  shallow  lakes  and  ponds,  and 
which  are  thus  liahle  to  he  frozen  during  the  winter,  arefc^ 
quently  endowed  with  sufficient  tenacity  of  life,  to  enable 
tiiem  to  recover  after  a  process  which  is  fatal  to  animals  much 
lower  in  the  scala  Fishes  are  occasionally  found  imbedded 
in  the  ice  of  the  Arctic  aeafi ;  and  some  of  these  have  been 
known  to  revive  when  thawed. 

406.  In  Eeptiles,  the  power  of  maintaining  an  uniform  tem- 
perature is  somewhat  greater;  heing  especiaUy  shown  wben 
the  external  temperature  is  reduced  very  low.  Thus  wbeii 
the  air  is  between  60°  and  70**,  the  body  of  a  Eeptile  ^ 
be  nearly  of  the  same  heat ;  but  when  the  air  is  between 
40"  and  50%  it  may  be  sev^^  degrees  higher.  Frogs  and 
other  aquatic  Eeptiles  have  ^  remarkable  power  of  sustaining 
a  temperature  above  that  of  freezing,  when  the  water  arpiind 
is  not  only  congealed,  but  is  cooled  down  feur  below  tbe 
freezing-point.  Thus  in  ice  of  21**,  the  body  of  an  edibk 
frog  has  been  found  to  be  37^° ;  and  even  in  ice  of  9°,  the 
animal  has  maintained  a  temperature  of  33^  In  these  cases, 
as  in  Animalcules,  the  water  in  unmediate  contact  with  the 
body  remains  fluids  so  long  as  the  animal  can  generate  heat; 
but  at  last  it  is  congealed,  and  the  body  also  is  completely 
frozen.  But  it  is  certain  that  Frogs,  Ixk^  Fishes,  may  be 
brought  to  life  again,  after  the  fluids  of  their  bodies  have 
been  so  completely  congealed  .that  their  limbs  become  quite 
brittle ;  it  is  not  known,  however,  whether  this  may  happen 
with  other  Eeptiles.  It  would  appear  that  among  Eeptile^y 
as  among  Fishes,  some  of  the  more  active  species  have  the 
power  of  maintaiuing  their  bodies  at  a  temp^atuxe  considei- 
ably  higher  than  that  of  the  atmosph^ ;  thus  in  some  of  the 
more  agile  of  the  lizard  tribes,  the  high  temperature  of  86° 
has  been  noticed,  when  the  external  air  was  but  71''. 

407.  The  only  classes  of  auiTna.l8  in  which  a,  constantly 
elevated  temperature  is  kept  up,  are  Bibds  and  Mammai& 
The  bodily  heat  of  the  former  vai:ies  from  100'  to  112*;  tibe 
first  being  that  of  the  Gull,  the  last  that  of  the  Swsdlow.  In 
general  we  find  that  the  temperature  is  the  highest  in  species 
of  rapid  and  powerful  flight ;  and  least  in  those  which  inhabit 
the  earth.  Birds  that  are  much  in  the  water  have  a  special 
provision  for  retaining  within  their  bodies  the  heat  which 


\ 
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would  otherwise  be  too  rapidly  conducted  away ;  their  bodies 
•being  clothed  with  a  thick  and  soft  'down^  which  is  rendered 
impenetrable  to  fluid  by  an  oily  secretion  applied  with  the 
bill  The  temperature  of  Mammals  generally  seems  to  range 
ftom  96'  to  104**;  but  that  of  the  Baty  and  probably  of 
•otiier  hybemating  species,  appears  to  be  frequently  much 
below  the  lower  of  these  limits,  even  when  the  animals  are  m 
their  ordinary  activity.  The  mean  or  average  heat  of  the 
body  of  Man  is  about  100"*;  but  it  has  been  observed  as 
low  as  96^''  when  the  temperature  of  the  air  was  60^  and  as 
high  as  102°  when  the  air  was  at  82^  As  a  variation  of  5^** 
may  occur  when  the  range  of  the  external  temperature  of  the 
air  is  only  from  60"*  to  82'',  it  is  probable  that  observatioixs 
made  in  cold  climates  will  show  that  the  temperature  of  the 
body  may  be  still  farther  lowered,  when  that  of  the  air  around 
is  much  depressed.  But  it  seems  that,  in  Man,  as  in  other 
animals,  the  lower  the  temperature  of  the  air  around,  the 
greater  is  his  power  of  generating  heat  within  his  body,  to 
keep  up  the  necessary  standard;  and  no  observations  yet 
made  indicate  that  the  temperature  of  the  body  ever  falls 
below  95°  in  healtL 

408.  The  young  of  wann-blooded  animals  have  usually  less 
power  of  maintaining  an  independent  heat  than  adults.  The 
embryo,  whether  in  the  egg,  or  within  the  body  of  the  parent, 
is  dependent  upon  external  sources  for  the  heat  necessary  to 
its  fall  development  The  contents  of  the  egg,  when  lying 
under  the  body  of  its  parent,  are  so  situated,  that  the  germ- 
spot  (§  756)  is  brought  into  the  nearest  neighbourhood  of 
the  source  of  warmth.  It  is  not  usually  until  some  weeks 
after  the  hatching  of  Birds,  or  the  birth  of  Mammals,  that 
the  young  animals  haveL  the  power  of  maintaining  an  inde- 
pendent temperature.  Thus  young  Sparrows,  taken  from  the 
nest  a  week  after  they  were  hatched,  were  found  to  have  a 
temperature  of  from  95°  to  97° ;  but  this  fell  in  one  hour  to 
66^°,  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  being  at  the  same 
time  62^° ;  and  the  rapid  cooling  was  proved  not  to  be  due 
to  the  want  of  feathers  alone.  There  are  some  birds,  how- 
ever, which  can  run  about  and  pick  up  their  food  the  moment 
they  are  hatched :  these  come  into  the  world  m  a  more 
advanced  condition  than  the  rest,  and  can  maintain  their 
=  temperature  with  little  or  no  assistance.    We  find  the  same 
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to  be  the  case  among  Mammalfl.  There  are  some  species 
(such  as  the  Guinea-pig)  whose  young  aie  able  from  birth  to 
walk  and  run,  and  to  take  the  same  food  with  the  mother ; 
and  these  have  ^m  the  first  the  power  of  maintaining  a 
steady  temperature  when  the  air  around  is  not  very  cold* 
But,  in  general,  the  young  of  Mammals  are  much  less  advanced 
at  the  time  of  birth,  being  not  unfrequently  bom  blind  as 
well  as  helpless ;  and  they  require  considerable  assistance,  in 
keeping  up  their  heai^  from  ilie  parent  or  nurse.  Thus  the 
temperature  of  new-bom  puppies,  removed  from  the  mother, 
will  rapidly  sink  to  between  2P  and  3°  above  that  of  the  air. 

409.  These  facts  are  of  extreme  practical  importance,  in 
regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  Human  infant  Though  not 
destitute  of  si^i^  at  its  entrance  into  the  world,  like  the 
young  of  the  Cat,  Dog,  or  Eabbii^  it  is  equally  helpless,  and 
dependent  upon  its  parent  not  only  for  support  but  for 
warmth.  And  as  the  Human  body  is  longer  in  arriving  at 
its  fiill  development  than  is  any  other,  so  is  it  necessary  that 
this  assistance  should  be  longer  afforded.  This  assistojice  is 
the  more  necessary  in  the  case  of  infants  bom  prematurely ; 
and  it  should  be  kept  up  during  the  years  of  childhood, 
gradually  diminishing  with  age.  It  is  too  frequently  neglected, 
by  those  who  are  well  able  to  afford  it,  under  the  erroneous 
idea  of  hardening  the  constitution ;  and  the  want  of  it,  con* 
sequent  upon  poverty,  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  sources  of  the 
great  mortality  among  children  of  the  poorer  classes.  This 
is  easily  proved  by  the  proportional  number  of  deaths  which 
take  place  in  different  parts  of  the  year,  at  different  ages» 
During  the  first  month  of  infant  life,  the  winter  mortality  is 
nearly  double  that  of  the  summer ;  though  there  is  very  little 
difference  between  the  two  seasons  in  the  mortality  of  adults. 
Bi^t  in  old  age  the  difference  again  manifests  itself  to  the 
same  amount  as  in  infants ;  for  old  persons  are  almost  equally 
deficient  in  the  power  of  maintaining  heat;  they  complain 
that  their  "  blood  is  chill,"  and  suffer  greatly  from  exposure 
to  cold. 

410.  The  class  of  Insects  presents  us  with  some  very 
interesting  phenomena.  In  the  larva  and  pupa  states,  the 
temperature  of  the  body  is  never  more  than  fix>m  ^**  to  4** 
above  that  of.  the  surroimding  medium ;  but,  in  many  tribes, 
the  temperature  of  the  perfect*  Insect  rises  so  high,  when  it  ia 
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in  a  state  of  activity,  that  it  might  he  at  such  times  called  a 
wm-hlooded  animal  j  though  in  the  states  of  ahstinence, 
sleep,  and  inactivity,  its  temperature  fiEdls  again  nearly  to  that 
of  the  atmosphere.     A  single  Humble-bee,  inclosed  in  a  phial 
of  the  capacity  of  3  cubic  inches,  had  its  temperature  speedily 
raised  by  violent  excitement,  from  that  of  rest  (2"  or  3**  above 
that  of  the  atmosphere)  to  9*"  above  that  of  the  external  air ; 
and  communicated  to  the  air  in  the  phial  as  much  as  4**  of 
heat  within  five  minutes.    In  another  similar  experiment,  the 
temperature  of  the  air  in  the  phial  was  raised  nearly  6°  in 
eight  minutes.     It  is  among  the  active  Butterflies,  and  the 
Hymenopterous  injects  (Bee  and  Wasp  tribe),  which  pass 
nearly  the  whole  of  their  active  condition  on  the  wing,  that 
we  And  the  highest  temperature ;  and  next  to  them  axe  the 
more  active  of  the  Beetle  tribe.     Those  of  the  latter  which 
seldom  leave  the  ground,  have  little  power  of  producing  heat. 
411.  The  greatest  manifestation  of  this  power  is  shown 
among  Insects  which  live  in  societies ;  most  of  which  belong 
to  the  order  Hymenoptera.     It  has  been  seen  that  the  body 
of  a  Humble-bee,  in  a  state  of  activity,  has  a  temperature  o£ 
about  9"*  above  that  of  the  atmosphere ;  but  its  nest  has  been, 
found  to  have  an  ordinary  temperature  of  from  14**  to  16**  abova 
the  air,  and  from  17**  to  IQ"*  above  that  of  the  chalk  bank  la 
which  it  was  formed.     The  production  of  heat  is  increased 
to  a  most  extraordinary  degree,  when  the  puipcB  are  about  to 
come-forth  from  their  cells  as  perfect  Bees,  requiring  a  higher 
temperature  for  their  complete  development     This  is  frir- 
lushed  by  a  set  of  Bees  termed  Nurse-bees,  which  are  seen 
crowding  upon  the  cells  and  clinging  to  them,  for  the  purpose 
of  communicating  to  them  their  warmth;  being  themselves 
evidently  very  much  excited,  and  respiring  rapidly,  even  at 
the  rate  of  130  or  140  inspirations  per  minute.      In  one 
instance,  the  thermometer  introduced  amongst  seven  nursing- 
bees  stood  at  92^°,  whilst  the  temperature  of  the  external  air 
was  but  70°.     Id  Hive-bees,  whose  societies  are  large,  this 
process  occasions  a  still  more  remarkable  elevation  of  tempe- 
^tuie ;  for  a  thermometer  introduced  into  a  hive  during  May 
has  been  seen  to  rise  to  9  6°  or  98°,  when  the  range  of  atmospheric 
temperatare  was  between  56''  and  58°.     In  September,  when 
the  bees  are  becoming  stationary,  the  temperature,  of  the  hive 
is  but  a  few  degrees  above  that  of  the  air.     It  was  formerly 
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supposed  that  Bees  do  not  become  torpid  duiing  the  winter; 
but  this  is  now  known  to  be  a  mistake.  Bees,  like  other 
Insects,  pass  the  winter  in  a  state  of  hybernation ;  but  theii 
torpidity  is  never  so  profound  aa  to  prevent  their  being  aroused 
by  moderate  excitement  The  temperature  of  a  hive  is  usually 
from  5**  to  20*"  above  that  of  the  atoiosphere ;  being  kept  atoi 
above  the  freezing-pointy  when  the  air  is  far  below  it.  Under 
such  circumstances,  their  power  of  generating  heat  is  most 
remarkable.  In  one  instance,  the  temperature  of  a  hive,  of 
which  the  inmates  were  aroused  by  tapping  on  its  outside, 
was  raised  to  102";  whilst  a  thermometer  in  a  similar  hive 
that  had  not  been  disturbed^  was  only  48^'';  aud  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  air  was  34|^ 

412.  The  evolution  of  Heat  in  the  Animal  body  may  nov 
be  stated  with  tolerable  certainty  to  depend  for  the  most  part 
on  the  union,  by  a  process  resembling  ordinary  combustion, 
of  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  which  it  contains,  with  oxygen 
taken-in  from  the  air  in  the  process  of  Bespiration.  It  has 
been  elsewhere  shown  that,  even  in  Plants,  this  union,  when 
it  iakos  place  with  sufi&cient  rapidity,  is  )»xompanied  by  the 
disengagement  of  a  considerable  amount  of  heat  (Ybget.  Pht&, 
§381);  and  in  all  those  Animals  which  can  maintain  an 
elevated  temperature,  we  find  a  provision  for  this  union,  both 
in  regard  to  the  constant  supply  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  from 
the  body,  and  to  the  introduction  of  oxygen  from  the  air. 
The  supply  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  may  be  derived  (as  already 
shown,  §  157),  either  divecUy  from  the  food,  a  large  proportion 
of  which  is  thus  consumed  in  many  animals  without  ever 
forming  part  of  the  tissues  of  the  body ;  or  it  may  be  the 
result  of  the  waste  of  the  tissues,  especially  of  the  muscular, 
consequent  upon  their  active  employment  (§  160),  and  con- 
verted into  a  substance  peculiarly  adapted  for  combustion  hy 
the  agency  of  the  liver  (§  366).  Or,  again,  it  may  be  derived 
firom  the  store  laid-up  in  the  system  in  the  form  of  ^  /  which 
seems  destined  to  afford  the  requisite  supply,  when  other 
sources  fail  Thus,  when  food  is  withheld^  or  when  dis- 
ease prevents  its  reception,  the  £sit  in  the  body  rapidly 
diminishes;  being  burnt  of^  as  it  were,  to  keep  up  the 
temperature  of  the  system.  This  is  the  case,  too,  during 
hybernation;  the  animals  which  undergo  this  change  usually 
accumulating  a  considerable  amount  of  fat  in  the  autunm,  and 
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being  obseryed  to  come  forth  from  their  winter  quarters,  with 
the  return  of  spring,  in  a  very  lean  condition. 
.  413.  The  consumption  of  oxygen  and  the  production  of 
earbonic  acid  axe  found  to  bear,  in  every  animal,  a  very  close 
relation  to  the  amount  of  heat  liberated  at  the  time.  Thus  in 
warm-blooded  animaLs,  the  respiratory  function  is  much  more 
active  than  in  the  cold-blooded;  but  when  the  former  are 
reduced  to  the  state  of  cold-blooded  animals,  as  occurs  in 
hybernation  (§  309),  their  respiration  is  proportionately  low. 
On  the  other  hand,  whenever  the  temperature  of  an  animal 
is  quickly  raised  by  any  extraordinary  stimulus,  above  that 
which  it  was  previously  maintaining,  it  is  always  by  means  of 
increased  activity  of  the  respiratory  movemenis,  and  augmented 
consumption  of  oxygen.  Thus  during  the  incubation  of  BeeS: 
(§  411),  the  insect^  by  accelerating  its  respiration,  causes  the 
evolution  of  heat  and  the  consumption  of  oxygen  to  take'plaoe 
at  least  twenty  times  as  rapidly  as  when  in  a  state  of  repose. 
The  same  takes  place  when  a  hybemating  animal  is  roused ; 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  even  extreme  cold  will  effect  this 
for  a  time;  but  the  animal,  if  exposed  for  too  long  a  period 
to  a  very  low  temperature,  will  not  be  able  to  resist  its 
influence,  and  will  perish. 

414.  Although  the  combustion  of  carbon  and  hydrogen 
within  the  Animal  body  is  imdoubtedly  the  chief  source  of 
the  production  of  heat,  yet  it  must  not  be  left  out  of  view  that 
there  are  other  chemical  changes  in  the  system,  which  also  con- 
tribute to  ii^  though  in  a  mino^r  degree  (§  343).  Of  this  kind 
are  the  oxidation  of  the  sulphur  and  phosphorus  which  enter 
the  body  in  the  organic  compounds  used  as  food,  and  which, 
being  united  by  a  combustive  process  with  oxygen,  pass  out 
of  the  system  in  the  urine,  in  the  form  of  sulphuric  and  phos- 
phoric acids,  combined  with  alkaline  bases  (§  367). 

415.  Besides  all  these  sources,  it  seems  probable  from 
various  considerations,  that  Heat  may  occasionally  be  generated, 
like  light  and  electricity,  by  the  direct  agency  of  the  Nervous 
system;  as  one  of  the  modes  of  force  into  which  nervous 
power  may  be  metamorphosfed.  Of  course,  in  any  such  gene- 
ration of  heat,  there  must  be  the  same  consumption  of  nervous 
tissue,  as  would  occur  if  its  equivalent  of  nerve-force  had  been : 
manifested. 

z2 
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Animal  Electricity, 

416.  Almost  all  chemical  changes  are  attended  with  some 
alteration  in  the  electric  state  of  the  bodies  concerned ;  and 
when  we  consider  the  number  and  variety  of  these  changes  in 
the  living  animal  body,  it  is  not  surprising  that  disturbances 
of  its  electric  equilibrium  should  be  continually  occurring. 
But  these,  when  slight,  can  only  be  detected  by  very  refined 
means  of  observation ;  and  it  is  only  when  they  become  con- 
siderable,  that  they  attraxii  notice.  Some  individuals  exhibit 
electric  phenomena  much  more  frequently  and  powerfully 
than  others;  and  cases  are  occasionally  recorded  in  the 
Human  subject,  in  which  there  has  been  a  most  decided  pro- 
duction of  electricity,  which  manifested  itself  in  sparks  when- 
ever the  individual  was  insulated. 

417.  The  sparks  and  crackling  noise,  however,  which  are 
occasionally  observed  on  pulling  off  articles  of  dress  that 
have  been  worn  next  the  skin,  especially  in  dry  weather,  are 
partly  due  to  the  friction  of  these  materials  with  the  sur&ce  and 
with  each  other ;  the  production  of  electricity  being  greatly  infiur 
enced  by  their  nature.  Thus,  if  a  black  and  a  white  silk  stocking 
be  worn,  one  over  the  other,  on  the  same  leg,  the  manifesta- 
tion of  electricity  when  they  are  drawn  o%  especially  after  a 
dry  fix>sty  day,  is  most  decided ;  but  this  would  also  be  the 
case  if  they  were  simply  rubbed  together,  without  any  con- 
nexion with  the  body. 

418.  In  most  animals  with  a  soft  fur,  sparks  may  be  pro- 
duced by  rubbing  it,  especially  in  dry  weather ;  this  is  familiar 
to  most  persons  in  the  case  of  the  domestic  Cat  But  the 
electricity  thus  produced  seems  occasionally  to  accumulate  in 
the  animal,  as  in  the  Leyden  jar,  so  as  to  produce  a  shock. 
If  a  cat  be  taken  into  the  lap,  in  dry  weather,  and  the  left 
hand  be  applied  to  the  breast,  whilst  with  the  right  the  back 
be  stroked,  at  first  only  a  few  sparks  are  obtained  fix)m  the 
hair;  but  after  continuing  to  stroke  for  some  time,  a  smart 
shock  is  received,  which  is  often  felt  above  the  wrists  of  both 
the  arms.  The  animal  evidently  itself  experiences  the  shock, 
for  it  runs  off  with  terror,  and  will  seldom  submit  itself  to 
another  experiment. 

419.  But  there  are  certain  animals  which  are  capable  of 
producing  and  accumulating  electricity  in  large  quantities^  by 
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means  of  organs  specially  adapted  for  the  purpose ;  and  of 
discharging  it  at  mil,  with  considerable  violence.      It  is  re- 
markable ^t  all  these  belong  to  the  class  of  Fishes ;  ^  and  that 
they  should  differ  alike  in  their  general  conformation,  and  in 
their  geographical  distribution.     Thus,  the  two  species  of 
Torpedo,  belonging  to  the  Eay  tribe,  are  found  on  most  of 
the  coasts  of  the  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean ;  sometunes  so 
abundantly,  as  to  be  a  staple  article  of  food.     The  Gymnotus, 
or  Electric  Eel,  is  confined  to  the  rivers  of  South  America. 
The  Malapterurtts  (commonly  known  as  the  SUurus)  which 
approaches  more  nearly  to  the  Salmon  tribe,  occurs  in  the 
l^iger,  the  Senegal,  and  the  Il^ile ;  and  there  are  two  other  less 
known  Eishes,  said  to  possess  electric  properties,  which  inhabit 
the  Indian  seas. 

420.  Of  all  these,  the  Gymnottis  (fig.  176)  is  the  one  which 
possesses  the  electric  power  in  the  most  extraordinary  degree. 
It  is  an  eel-like  fish,  having  nothing  remarkable  in  its  external 
appearance ;  its  usual  length  is  from  six  to  eight  feet^  but  it 
is   said    occasionally    to    attain 
the  length  of  twenty  feet.     This 
fish   will   attack   and    paralyse 
horses,   as   well   as   kill   small 
animals;  and  the  discharges  of 
the  larger  individuals  sometimes 
prove  sufficient  to  deprive  even 
Men  of  sense  and  motion.    This 
power  is  employed  by  the  fish  to 
defend  itself  against  its  enemies; 
and  even,  it  is  said,  to  destroy 
its  prey  (which  consists  of  other 
fishes)    at   some  distance;    the 
Bhock  being  conveyed  by  water, 
as  a  lightning-conductor  conveys  to  the  earth  the  efiects  of 
the  electric  discharge  of  the  clouds.     The  first  shocks  are 
Usually  feeble;  but  as  the  animal  becomes  more  irritated, 
their  power  increases.    After  a  considerable  number  of  power- 
ful discharges,  the  energy  is  exhausted,  and  is  not  recovered 
tor  some  time ;  and  this  circumstance  is  taken  advantage  or 
in  South  America,  both  to  obtain  the  fishes  (which  cdSford 

1  Certain  InsectB  and  Mollusks  have  been  said  to  possess  electrical 
^mperiies ;  but  no  special  electric  oigan  hasbeen  discovered  in  them* 
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excellent  food),  and  to  make  the  riyers  they  infest  passaHe 
to  travellers.  A  number  of  wild  horses  are  collected  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  are  driven  into  the  water ;  the  Gymnoti 
attack  these,  and  speedily  stun  them,  or  even  destroy  their 
lives  by  repeated  shocks ;  but  their  own  powers  of  defence 
and  injury  are  exhausted  in  the  same  degree,  and  they  then 
become  an  easy  prey  to  their  captors. 

421.  The  shock  of  the  Torpedo  (fig.  177)  is  less  powerM; 
but  it  is  suj6Gicient  to  benumb  the  hand  that  touches  it  From 

its  proximity  to  European  shores,  this  fish 
has  been  made  the  subject  of  observation 
and  experiment  more  completely  than  the 
other ;  and  some  curious  results  have  he«n 
attained.  It  seems  essential  to  the  proper 
reception  of  the  shock,  that  two  parts  of  the 
body  should  be  touched  at  the  same  time; 
and  that  these  two  should  be  in  different 
electrical  states.  The  most  energetic  dis- 
charge is  procured  from  the  Torpedo,  by 
touching  its  back  and  belly  simultaneously; 

the  electricity  of   the  back    being  posi- 
Fig.  177.-TOEPEDO.     ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^jjy  negative.  When 

two  parts  of  the  same  surface,  at  an  equal  distance  from  the 
electric  organ,  are  touched,  no  effect  is  produced ;  but  if  one 
be  further  from  it  than  the  other,  a  discharge  occurs.  It  has 
been  found  that,  however  much  a  Torpedo  is  irritated  through 
a  single  point,  no  discharge  takes  place ;  but  the  fish  makes 
an  effort  to  bring  the  border  of  the  other  surface  in  contact 
with  the  offending  body,  through  which  a  shock  is  then  sent 
This,  indeed,  is  probably  the  usual  manner  in  which  its  dis- 
charge is  effected.  If  the  fish  be  placed  between  two  plates 
of  metal,  the  edges  of  which  are  in  contact,  no  shock  is  pe^ 
ceived  by  the  hands  placed  upon  them,  since  the  metal  is  a 
better  conductor  than  the  human  body ;  but  if  the  plates  he 
separated,  and,  while  they  are  still  in  contact  with  the  opposite 
sides  of  the  body,  the  hands  be  applied  to  them,  the  discharge 
is  at  once  rendered  perceptible,  and  may  be  passed  through  a 
line  formed  by  the  moistened  hands  of  two  or  more  persons. 
In  the  same  manner,  also,  a  visible  spark  may  be  produced ; 
but  this  is  less  easily  obtained  from  the  Torpedo  than  to 
the  Gymnotus.^— As  to  the  uses  of  the  electrical  organs  to 
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Fiehea  which  possess  them,  no  definite  mfarmatdoii  can  be 

given.     It  is  doubtful  to  what  extent  thej  are  employed  in 

draining  food;  since  it  ia  known  that  the  G;mnotue  eate 

Tety  lew  of  the  fishes  which  it  kills  by  its  discharge ;  and 

Uiat  Torpedos  kept 

in  captivity  do  not 

seem  disposed  to  ex- 

enrifla  their   powers 

on  small  fishes  placed 

in  the   water    with 

them.  The  chief  use 

of    their     electrical 

power  appears  to  be, 

to  serve  as  a  means 

of   defence    gainst 
(heir  enemies. 

*22.  The  elediic 
organs  of  the  T(yrpedo 
(fig.  178)  are  of  flat- 
tened shape,  and 
occupy  the  feint  and 
Bides  of  the  body, 
forming  two  large 
masses,  which  ex- 
tend backwards  and 
ontwards  &om  each 
side  of  the  head. 
They  are  composed 
of  two  layers  of  mem- 
btan^  the  space  be- 
tween which  ia  di- 
vided by  vertical 
partitions  into  hex-  < 
igonal  cells,  i^  like 
hose  of  a  honey- 
Mmb,  the  ends  of  which  are  directed  towards  the  two  suiy 
aces  of  the  body.  These  cells — which  are  filled  with  a  wMtbh 
oft  pulp,  somewhat  resembling  the  substance  of  the  brain, 
rat  containing  more  water — are  again  subdivided  horizontally 
ly  little  membranous  partitions ;  and  all  theae  partitions  are 
iroftisely  supplied  with  vessels  and  nerves. — The  electrical 
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oigaua  of  the  Oymnotat  are  essentiaily  the  aame  in  atmcbm, 
but  differ  in  shape  in  accordance  with  the  confonnationofthi 
animal ;  they  occapy  one-third  of  its  whole  buli,  and  rm 
nearly  along  its  entire  length,  being  arranged  in  iwo  distinct 
pairs,  one  much  lai^r  than  the  other.     In  the  Afalaptemr^ 


(fig.  179),  there  is  not  any  electrical  organ  so  definite  aa  tlioiS 
just  described ;  but  the  thick  layer  of  dense  areolar  tiaene 
■which  completely  surrounds  the  body,  appears  to  be  sub- 
servient to  this  ftinction ;  being  composed  of  tendinons  filiee 
interwoven  together,  and  containii^  a  gelatinous  substance  in 
its  interstice^  so  as  to  bear  a  close  anali^y  with  the  spedal 
oi^ans  of  the  Torpedo  and  Gymnotus. 

423.  In  all  these  instances,  the  electrical  organs  are  sup- 
plied with  nerves  of  very  great  size,  larger  than  any  others  in 
the  same  animals,  and  larger  than  any  nerves  in  other  aninuls 
of  like  bulk.  Tliese  nerves  arise  feom  the  top  of  the  spinal 
cord,  and  seem  analogous  to  the  pneumogaatric  nerve  (§  458) 
of  other  animals.  The  influence  of  these  nerves  is  essential  ta 
the  action  of  the  electric  organs.  If  all  the  trunks  on  one 
side  he  cut,  the  power  of  the  corresponding  organ  will  be 
destroyed,  but  that  of  the  other  may  remain  uninjured.  If 
the  nerves  be  partially  destroyed  on  either  or  both  sides,  ths 
power  is  retained  by  the  portions  of  the  organs  which  are  sliU 
connected  with  the  brain  by  the  trunks  ttiat  remain.  Even 
dices  of  the  organ  entirely  separated  from  the  body,  except  by 
a  nervous  fibr^  may  exhibit  electrical  properties.  Dlschaiges 
may  he  produced  by  irritating  the  part  of  the  nervous  cenbes 
ttom  which  the  trunks  proceed  (so  lon^  at  least,  as  fA<y  sie 
entire),  or  by  irritating  the  trunks  themselves.  In  all  these 
respects,  there  is  a  strong  analogy  between  the  action  of  the 
nerves  on  the  electric  organs  and  on  the  muscles  (Chap,  xil)  ; 
and  it  may  he  safely  afSrmed  that  the  Nervous  force  develops 
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Electricity  by  its  action  on  the  electrical  organs,  just  as  it  pro- 
duces Motion  by  its  action  on  tbe  muscles. 

424.  It  is  another  interesting  point  of  analogy  between  the 
action  of  Muscles  and  that  of  Electrical  organs,  that  the  former, 
like  the  latter,  is  attended  with  a  change  of  electric  state.  In 
any  fresh  vigorous  muscle,  there  is  a  continual  current  from  the 
interior  to  exterior,  which  appears  to  depend  upon  the  fact 
that  the  actions  connected  with  the  nutrition  and  disintegra- 
tion of  its  tissue  go  on  more  energetically  in  the  interior  of 
the  muscle,  than  they  do  near  its  surface,  where  the  proper 
muscular  fibres  are  mingled  with  a  large  proportion  of  areolar 
and  tendinous  substance.  During  the  contraction  of  a  muscle, 
this  current  is  diminished  in  intensity,  or  is  even  entirely 
suspended;  but  it  is  renewed  again,  so  soon  as  the  muscle 
relaxes. — An  electric  current  has  been  found  to  exist  also  in 
Nerves;  and  its  conditions  are  in  most  respects  similar  to 
those  of  the  muscular  current. 


CHAPTER  X. 

FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  NERVOUS  8TSTEM. 

425.  We  have  now  completed  our  consideration  of  the 
Functions  of  Organic   or   Vegetative  Life;    those  changes, 
namely,  in  the  Animal  body,  which  are  concerned  in  the 
maintenance  of  its  own  fabric;  and  which,  although  per* 
fonned  in  a  different  mode,  and  haying  different  objects  to 
folfil,  are  essentially  the  same  in  character  with  those  which 
take  place  in  Plants.   The  first  and  most  striking  difference  of 
mode  results,  as  we  have  seen,  from  the  nature  of  the  food  of 
Animals,  which  requires  that  they  should  possess  a  cavity  for 
its  reception,  and  a  chemical  and  mechanical  apparatus  for  its 
<%Bstion  (or  reduction  to  the  fluid  form),  in  order  that  it  may 
be  prepared  for  absorption  into  the  vesseJs.    In  regard  to  the 
absorption  of  the  alLnent,  and  its  circulation  through  the 
system,  there  is  but  littie  essential  difference  between  Plants 
and  the  lower  Animals ;  but  in  the  higher  tribes  of  the  latter, 
we  find  that  a  muscular  organ  having  the  action  of  a  forcing- 
pomp  is  appended  to  the  system  of  tubes  in  which  the  fluid 
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drculates,  in  order  to  drive  it  through  them  with  the  reqtdsite 
eertainty  and  energy.  The  respiration  of  Animals,  again,  is 
essentially  the  same  with  that  of  Plants ;  the  chief  difference 
being  that^  in  order  to  secure  the  active  performance  of  this 
important  function,  the  higher  Animals  are  provided  with 
a  complex  apparatus  of  nerves  and  muscles,  by  which  the  air 
or  water  in  contact  with  the  aerating  sur&ce  is  continually 
renewed.  And  in  regard  to  the  functions  of  secretion  and 
excretion,  we  have  seen  that,  though  there  is  a  wide  difference 
in  the  form  of  the  organs  by  which  they  are  executed,  they 
are  the  same  in  essential  structure ;  and  that  the  difference  in 
their  mode  of  operation  cqnsists  chiefly  in  this,  that  their 
products  in  the  Animal  are  destined  to  be  carried  out  of  the 
body,  instead  of  being  retained  within  it,  as  in  Plants. 

426.  In  regard  to  the  immediate  objects  of  these  functions, 
Also,  there  is  but  little  essential  difference ;  for  in  both  in- 
stances it  is  the  conversion  of  alimentary  materials  into  living 
oiganized  tissue.  But  the  ultimate  pu^ose  of  tliis  tissue  I 
£ir  from  being  the  same  in  the  two  langdoms.  J^early  all  the 
nourishment  taken-in  by  Plants  is  applied  to  the  extension  of 
their  own  fabric ;  and  hence  there  is  scarcely  any  limit  to  the 
size  they  may  attain.  There  is  very  little  waste  or  decay  of 
structure  in  them,  the  parts  once  formed  (with  the  exception 
of  the  leaves  and  flowers)  continuing  to  exist  for  an  indefinite 
time ;  this  is  a  consequence  of  the  simply  physicaZ  nature  of 
the  fiinctions  of  the  woody  structure,  which  has  for  its  chief 
object  to  give  support  to  the  softer  parts,  and  to  serve  as  the 
channel  for  the  movement  of  the  fluid  that  passes  towards  and 
fi*om  them-^The  case  is  very  different  in  regard  to  Animals. 
With  the  exception  of  those  inert  tribes  which  may  be  com- 
pared with  Plants  in  their  mode  of  life,  we  And  that  the 
whole  structure  is  formed  for  motion ;  and  that  every  act  of 
motion  involves  a  waste  or  decay  of  the  fabric  which  executes 
it  An  energetic  performance  of  the  nutritive  actions  is  re- 
quired, therefore,  in  the  more  active  Animals,  simply  to  make 
good  the  loss  which  thus  takes  place ;  we  flnd^  too,  that  their 
size  is  restrained  within  certain  limits ;  so  that,  instead  of  the 
nourishment  taken  into  the  body  being  applied,  as  in  Plants, 
to  the  formation  of  new  parts,  it  is  employed  for  the  most  part 
in  the  simple  repair  of  the  old.  Thus  we  may  say  that,  whilst 
the  ultimate  object  of  Vegetable  life  is  to  build  up  a  vast 
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&bric  of  organized  structure,  the  highest  purpose  of  the 
Oiganic  life  of  Animals  is  to  construct,  and  to  maintain  in  a 
state  £t  for  use,  the  mechanism  which  is  to  serve  as  the 
instrument  of  their  Functions  of  Animal  Xi/e,— -enabling  them 
to  receive  sensations,  and  to  execute  spontaneous  movements, 
in  accordance  with  their  instincts,  emotions,  or  wilL 

427.  This  mechanism  consists  of  two  kinds  of  structure,--*- 
the  Kervous  and  Muscular, — ^which  have  entirely  different 
offices  to  perform.  The  Nervous  system  is  that  which  is  the 
actual  instrument  of  the  Mind,  Through  its  means,  the  indi- 
Tidual  becomes  conscious  of  what  is  passing  aroimd  him ;  its 
operations  are  connected^  in  a  manner  we  are  totally  unable  to 
explain,  with  all  his  thoughts,  feelings,  desires,  reasonings, 
and  determinations;  and  it  communicates  the  influence  of 
these  to  his  muscles,  exciting  them  to  the  operations  which 
be  determines  to  execute.  But  of  itself  it  cannot  produce 
any  movement,  or  give  rise  to  any  action ;  any  more  than 
the  expansive  force  of  steam  could  set  a  mill  in  motion^ 
without  the  machinery  of  the  Steam-engine  for  it  to  act  upon. 
The  Muscular  System  is  the  apparatus  by  which  the  move- 
nients  of  the  body  are  immediately  accomplished ;  and  these 
it  effects  by  the  peculiar  power  it  possesses  of  contracting 
upon  the  application  of  certain  stimtUi,  of  which  JS'ervous 
agency  is  the  most  powerful 

428.  Although  l3ie  presence  of  a  !N'ervous  System  is  the 
most  distinguishing  attribute  of  Animals,  yet  we  do  not  en- 
counter it  by  any  means  universally.     For  among  certain  of 
those  classes  which  possess  on  other  grounds  a  title  to  be 
ranked  in  the  Animal  kingdom,  it  seems  beyond  a  doubt  that 
no  nervous  system  exists ;  and  there  are  many  others  in 
which,  if  it  be  present  at  all,  its  condition  is  so  rudimentary, 
that  it  can  take  little  share  in  directing  the  general  operations 
of  the  organism.     The  life  of  such  beings,  in  fact,  is  chiefly 
vegetative  in  its  nature ;  their  movements  are  not  dissimilar  in 
kmd  to  those  that  we  witness  in  Plants ;  and  their  title  to  a 
place  in  the  Animal  kingdom  chiefly  rests  upon  the  nature  of 
their  food,  and  the  mode  in  which  they  appropriate#it  (§§  7,  S), 
This  is  the  case  with  the  Protozoa  generally  (§§  128---137), 
and  in  a  less  degree  with  Zoophytes  (§§  121*— 127). 

429.  In  proportion  as  we  ascend  the  Animal  series,  how- 
ever, we  And  tiie  !N'ervous  System  presenting  a  greater  aj|d 
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greater  complexity  of  structure,  and  obviously  acquirmg 
higher  and  yet  higher '  functions ;  so  that  in  Yertebrated 
aidmals,  and  more  especially  in  Man,  it  is  evidently  that 
portion  of  the  organism  to  whose  welfere  everything  else  is 
brought'into  subordination  (§  73).  And  we  observe  this  to  be 
the  case,  not  merely  in  virtue  of  its  direct  instrumentality  as 
the  organ  of  Mind,  but  also  in  the  intimacy  of  its  relation  to 
the  Organic  functions,  which  are  placed  in  great  degree  under 
its  control  Thus  we  £nd  that  the  inlets  and  outlets  to  the 
Digestive  apparatus,  the  mechanism  by  which  food  is  brought 
to  the  moutii  and  conveyed  into  the  stomach,  and  that  \fj 
which  indigestible  matters  are  voided  from  the  large  in- 
testine, are  subjected  to  its  influence;  although  the  act  of 
digestion  itself  and  the  passage  of  the  aliment  j&om  one  end 
of  the  canal  to  the  other,  are  performed  independently  of  it 
So,  again,  the  movements  of  Eespiration,  by  which  the  aii 
within  the  lungs  is  renewed  as  fetst  as  it  becomes  vitiated,  aie 
not  only  effected  through  its  instrumentality,  but  are  placed, 
for  the  purposes  of  Vocalization,  as  far  under  the  control  of 
the  WiU  as  would  be  consistent  with  a  due  regard  to  the 
safety  of  life.  Yet  among  many  of  the  lower  tribes  of  Animals, 
the  ingestion  of  food  and  the  aeration  of  the  circulating  fluid 
are  provided-for  by  ciliary  action  alone  (§  45),  in  which  ve 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  nervous  agency  has  no  par- 
ticipation whatever. 

430.  Iff  taking  the  J^ervous  System  of  Man  as  the  highest 
type  of  this  apparatus,  we  analyse  in  a  general'way  the  actions 
to  which  it  is  subservient^  we  find  that  they  may  be  arranged 
under  several  distinct  groups,  which  it  is  very  important  to 
consider  apart,  whether  we  are  studying  hia  psychical  ^  fbnctions 
or  those  of  the  lower  animals. — 1.  l^e  simplest  mode  of  its 
action  is  that  m  which  an  impression  made  upon  an  affertvi 
nerve  excites,  through  the  ganglionic  centre  in  which  it  te^ 
minates,  an  impulse  in  the  motor  nerve  issuing  from  it^  which, 
being  transmitted  by  it  to  the  muscular  apparatus,  calls  forth 
a  respondent  movement  Of  this  action,  which  is  called  re/Ux, 
or  "  exdto-motor,"  and  which  may  be  performed  without  any 
consciousness  either  of  the  impression  or  of  the  motion,  we 
have  already  seen  examples  in  the  movements  of  Deglutition 

>  This  term  is  used  to  designate  the  sensorial  and  mental  endowment! 
of  Animals,  in  the  most  comprehensiye  sense. 
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(§  194)  and  Eespiiatioii  (§  340). — 2.  If  the  gaDglionic  centre 
to  which  the  impression  is  conveyed,  should  be  one  through 
which  the  consciousness  is  necessarily  affected,  sensation  be- 
comes a  necessary  link  in  the  circular  chain ;  and  the  action 
is  distinguished  as  consenstuzl,  or  "  sensori-motor."  The  closing 
and  opening  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  in  accordance  with  the 
amount  of  fight  that  M\s  upon  the  retina,  together  with  other 
remarkable  adjustments  which  are  involuntarily  made  in  the 
working  of  that  wonderful  organ,  are  characteristic  examples 
of  thil9  class.  In  the  foregoing  operations  no  mental  change 
higher  than  simple  consciousness  of  impressions — that  is  to 
say,  Sensation^  with  which  may  be  blended  the  simple  feelings 
of  pleasure  and  pain — ^is  involved.  Such  would  appear  to  be 
the  condition  of  the  Human  infEUit  on  its  first  enkance  into 
the  world,  before  the  seK-education  of  its  higher  faculties  has 
commenced ;  and  such  is  probably  the  state  of  Invertebrated 
animals  generally,  whose  instinctive  actions  seem  to  be  refer- 
ahle  to  one  or  o^er  of  the  foregoing  classes. 

431.   But  Sensation  is  the  very  lowest  form  of  purely 
Mental  action.     When  the  outness  or  externality  of  the 
ohjects  which  give  rise  to  our  sensations  has  been  recognised 
^J  perception,  we  begin  to  form  ideas  respecting  their  nature, 
qn^ties,  &C. ;  and  it  is  in  the  various  processes  of  association, 
comparison,  &c.,  to  which  these  ideas  are  subjected,  that  our 
Reasoning  jGeuiulty  consists.     Kow  these  processes  may  go  on 
ui  great  degree  atitomaticaUy,  that  is,  without  any  control  or 
guidance  on  our  own  part,  as  happens  in  the  states  of  Dream- 
ing; Eeverie,  and  Abstraction ;  and  they  may  express  them- 
selves in  action,  as  we  see  in  the  movements  of  a  Somnambulist^ 
who  may  be  said  to  be  acting  his  dreams.     This  form  (3)  of 
Nervous  activity,  which  may  be  termed  ideo-motor,  seems  to  be 
the  ordinary  mode  in  such  of  the  lower  animals  as  are  governed 
hj  Intelligence  rather  than  by  instinct  (Chap,  ziv.) ;  but  it  is 
abnormal  and  exceptional  in  Man. — ^With  ideas  are  associated 
feelings  of  various  kinds,  which  constitute  Passions  and  ^mo- 
Ootu;  and  these  (4),  when  strongly  excited,  nwiy  become  direct 
springs  of  action^  so  powerful  as  even  to  master  the  control  of 
the  Will,  producing  emotioned  movements. 
.  432.  In  the  well-regulated  mind  of  Man,  however,  the  WiU 
(5)  possesses  supreme  direction  over  the  whole  current  of 
thought^  feeling,  and  action :  regulating  the  succession  of  the 
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ideas ;  keeping  in  check  the  passions  and  emotions^  or,  on  the 
other  hsjii,  promoting  their,  healthful  activity  by  directing  fhe 
attention  to  the  objects  of  them ;  and  determining  the  xnoye- 
ments  which  the  reason  prompts : — and  the  acquirement  and 
right  direction  of  such  regulating  power  is  the  highest  object 
of  aU  Education. 

433.  It  will  be  recollected  that  every  form  of  Kervoiis 
System  essentially  consists  of  two  kinds  of  nervous  tissue,-^ 
the  tubtUar  or  fibrous,  whose  functions  seem  to  be  purely 
conductive  (§§  60, 62), — and  the  vesicular  or  ganglionic,  wMdi 
seems  to  be  the  seat  of  all  the  changes  to  which  this  appaiatas 
ministers,  and  the  source  of  all  its  peculiar  powers  (§§  61,  63). 
— -The  principal  forms  under  which  this  apparatus  present 
itself  in  the  several  divisions  of  the  Animal  Kingdom,  and 
the  general  nature  of  the  fimctions  to  which  it  is  subservient 
in  each,  will  now  be  successively  described  in  the  ascending 
series,  from  Zoophytes  up  to  Man. 

Structure  and  Actions  of  the  Nervous  System  in  the  principal 

Classes  of  Animals. 

434.  In  most  of  the  Eadiatbd'  classes,  it  is  difficult  to  dis- 
cover any  distinct  traces  of  a  Nervous  System ;  the  geneial 

^  softness  of  their  tissues  being  such,  that  it  cannot  be  certainly 
distinguished  amongst  them.  It  clearly  exists^  however,  in 
the  highest  group,  tiie  Eohinodebmata  ;  and  it  presents  an 

extremiely  simple  form,  which  par- 
takes of  the  general  arrangement  of 
parts  in  these  animals.  In  the 
iltar-fsh,  ioT  instance,  it  fonns  a 
ring  which  surrounds  the  opening 
;  into  the  stomach  (fig.  180) ;  this 
ring  consists  of  a  nervous  cord  thai 
forms  commimications  between  fiTe 
ganglia,  one  of  which  is  placed  at 
the  base  of  each  ray.  These  ganglia 
appear  to  be  all  similar  to  CHaoh 
Fig.  i80.-N.Eyo«  St.™  of   ^^^^  ^  function.     Eveiy  one  of 

a,  potition  of  the  mouth.        them  sends  a  large  trunk  along  itB 

own  ray ;  and  two  small  branches 
to  the  organs,  in  the  central  disk.  The  rays  being  all  similar 
to  each  other  in  structure,  it  would  appear  tiiat  no  one  of  thefle* 
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ganglia  can  have  any  controUing  power  over  the  rest  All  the 
lays  have  at  their  extremities  what  deem  to  be  very  imperfect 
eyes ;  and  so  fkir  as  these  can  aid  in  directing  the  movements 
of  the  animal,  it  is  obvious  that  they  will  do  so  towards  all 
^des  alike.  Hence  there  is  no  one  part  which  corresponds 
to  the  head  of  higher  animals ;  and  the  ganglia  of  the  nervous 
system,  like  the  parts  they  supply,  are  but  repetitions  of  one 
another,  and  act  independently  of  one  another.  Each  would 
peiform  its  own  individual  functions  if  separated  &om  the 
test;  but^  in  the  entire  animal,  they  are  brought  into  mutual 
relation  by  the  circular  cord,  which  passes  from  every  one  of 
the  five  ganglia  to  those  on  either  side  of  it. — In  Man,  as  well 
as  in  all  the  Yertebrated  and  Articulated  animals,  and  in  some 
of  the  Mollusca,  there  is  a  like  repetition  of  the  parts  of  the 
Kerrous  System  on  the  two  sides  of  the  central  line  of  the 
body;  but  the  organs  are  only  double,  instead  of  being 
repeated  five  times.  Still  the  two  hemispheres  of  the  brain, 
and  the  two  halves  of  the  spinal  cord,  in  the  Vertebrated 
snimal, — ^and  the  two  halves  of  the  chain  of  ganglia,  in  the 
Articulated  animal, — are  as  independent  of  one  another  as  are 
the  five  separate  ganglia  of  the  Star-fish ;  and  they  ate  made 
to  act  in  mutual  harmony  by  similar  imiting  bands  of  nervous 
fibres,  which  are  termed  commissures, 

435.  In  the  nervous  system  of  Mollusca,  we  do  not  meet 
with  any  such  repetition  of  parts ;  the  body  itself  not  pre* 
senting  this  character.  In  the  lowest  and 
simplest  animals  of  this  group,  there  exists 
only  a  single  ganglion^  which  may  be 
re^irded  as  analogous  to  any  one  of  the 
ganglia  of  the  Star-fish ;  but  in  the  higher, 
we  find  the  number  of  ganglia  increased, 
in  accordance  witii  the  increase  of  the 
finictions  which  they  have  to  perform. 
The  sim^est  form  of  the  nervous  system 
in  this  class  is  seen  in  the  accompanying 
%ure  (fig.  181),  which  represents  one  of  the 
8olitaryTuNiOATA,the-4««?Miia.  At  a  is  seen 
the  orifice  by  which  the  water  enters  for  sup-  Pig.  isi.— Nk»voo8  Syb- 
plying  the  stomach  with  food,  and  for  aerat-  ""  ^'  ^"*''°'^- 
ing  the  blood(§  1 14) ;  and  at  6  is  the  orifice  by  which  the  current 
of  water  passes  out  again,  after  it  has  served  these  purposes* 
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Between  these  orifices  is  the  single  ganglion  Cy  which 
filaments  to  hoth  of  them,  and  other  hranches  which 
oyer  the  saihce  of  the  mantle  d.  These  aniTnals  are  i 
most  part  fixed  to  one  spot  during  nearly  the  whole  o: 
existence ;  and  they  show  hut  littie  sign  of  life,  beyo: 
continual  entrance  and  exit  of  the  currents  already  ad 
to.  When  any  substance  is  drawn-in  by  the  current^  he 
the  entrance  of  which  would  be  injurious,  it  excites  a  { 
contraction  of  the  mantle ;  and  this  causes  a  jet  of  ^ 
issue  horn  both  orifices,  which  carries  the  offending  1 
a  distance.  And  in  the  same  manner,  if  the  exterior 
body  be  touched,  the  mantle  suddenly  and  violently  oo] 

436.  These  are  the  only  actions,  which,  so  far  as  we 
the  nervous  system  of  these  animals  is  destined  to  p 
They  scarcely  exhibit  any  traces  of  eyes  or  other 
of  special  sense ;  and  the  only  parts  thekt  appear  pec 
sensitive,  are  the  small  tentacula  which  gaaid  the  oi 
It  would  seem  as  if  the  irritation  caused  by  the  contact 
hard  substance  with  these,  or  with  the  general  sur&oe 
animal,  caused  a  reflex  contraction  of  tbe  mantle,  havi 
its  result  the  getting-rid  of  the  source  of  the  irritation, 
a  movement  could  only  be  performed  by  the  aid  of  a  I^ 
system,  which  has  the  power  of  receiving  impressions, 
immedicUely  exciting  even  the  most  distant  parts  of  th* 
to  act  in  accordance  with  them.  In  the  Venus's  Fly-ti 
Sensitive  Plant  (Vbgbt.  Phts.,  §§  214,  391),  an  in 
applied  to  one  part  is  the  occasion  of  a  movement  in  ax 
but  this  takes  place  slowly,  and  in  a  manner  very  d 
ftom  the  energetic  and  inmiediate  contraction  of  the 
of  the  Tunicata. 

437.  In  the  Conohifeba,  or  animals  inhabiting 
shells,  there  are  invariably  at  least  two  ganglia,  having 
ent  fimctions.  The  larger  of  these,  corresponding  to  th< 
gangHon  of  the  Tunicata,  is  situated  towards  the  poster 
of  the  body  (b,  fig.  182),  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  p 
muscle ;  and  its  branches  are  distributed  to  that  mus 
mantle,  the  gills,  and  the  siphons.  But  we  find  anoth 
glion,  or  raiher  pair  of  ganglia  (a  a),  situated  near  th 
of  the  body,  either  upon  or  at  the  sides  of  the  oesopha§ 
connected  by  a  commissural  band  that  arches  over  it 
ganglia  receive  nerves  firom  very  sensitive  tentacula 
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the  moaHh ;  and  they  evidently  coneapoitd,  both  in 
fa  and  functions,  to  the  sensory  gsnglis  of  li'  ' 
rbilst  the  posterior  gan- 
las  for  itfl  office  to  regulate 
ipitatoiy  moyements.    In 
riCTi,  howerei,  as  in  other 
ifera  -which    poeeees    a 
ig,  62),  we  find  an  addi- 
ganglion  (o),  the  pedal, 
ted   with   the  cephalic 
i,    and    sending   nerve- 
I  to  that  organ.     There 
1  reason  to  believe  that, 
iheeephalie  ganglia  alone 
liuBtnuoents  otttTitatioji, 
i  they  exert  a  general 
1  and  direction  over  the  '^-  nt^Miwow  Sim 
lenta  of  the  n-nimat^  the  a  a,  npiuUii  fuiiii : 
and    branchial    ganglia     'J^^^' "•  ^^ '^ 
er  to  the  mJUx  actions 
t)  of  the  oi^ans  which  they  supply. 
.  A  aimilar  arrangement  is 
in    the    higher    MoUuak^ 
;  which  the  ganglia  are  more 
ous.  In  accoidance  with  the 
c  variety  of  fonctioiiB  to  be 
med.      Of  *>iia  we  have  an 
lie  in  the  Aplj/sia,  a  sort  of 
Ig  somewhat  resembling  those 
rly  alluded  to  (§  31^    In 
iaoa  aa  we  ascend  the  scale, 
d  the  csphallc  ganglia  liaing 
:  and  hi^ier  on  the  sides  of 
jophsgua  ;  and  in  the  Aplysia 
leet  on  the  central  line  above 
ning  the  siiigle  mass  (a,  fig. 
which  leceives  the  nerves  of 
'BE,  tentaciJa,  &c.,  and  Bends 
tea  of  communication  to  the 
ganglia.    The  branches  which     fk- 
Is  backwards  are  three  on  each 
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sida  Of  these,  one  passes  througli  the  gangtiomc  massee  oo,  to 
conmmiucate  with  Ihe  ganglion  b,  whidii  is  the  one  connected 
with  the  respiratoiy  movements.  The  others  are  distributed 
with  the  branches  of  the  ganglia  oo,  the  function  of  wMckis 
double ;  for  one  set  of  branches  from  each  is  distributed  to 
the  mantle  in  general,  eveiy  part  of  which  (in  these  shell-less 
MoUusks)  is  capable  of  contracting  and  giving  motion  to  the 
body;  whilst  another  set  is  distributed  to  that  thick  and 
fleshy  part  of  it  which  is  called  its  foot,  and  on  which  the 
animal  crawls  (§  107).  There  is  another  ganglion,  d,  lying 
in  &ont  of  the  cephalic  ganghon,  and  also  receiviDg  branches 
of  communication  &om  it ;  £is  ganglion  is  specially  connected 
with  the  actions  of  mastication  and  swallowing,  and  is  called 
the  pharyngeal  ganglion. 

439.  Thus  we  see  that  the  cephalic  ganglion  sends  branches 
to  all  the  other  ganglia,  though  these  haviag  different  fimctioBS, 
do  not  communicate  with  each  other;  and  thus  every  part 
has  two  sets  of  nervous  connexions,  one  with  the  cephalic 
ganglia,  and  the  other  with  its  own  gangHon.  By  the  former, 
the  ammal  becomes  conscious  of  impressions  made  upon  ii^ 
these  impressions  being  converted  in  the  cephalic  ganglia  into 
sensations  ;  and  the  influence  of  its  conscious  power  is  exerted 
through  them  upon  the  several  parts  of  its  body,  causing 
spontaneous  motion.  By  the  latter  are  produced  those  rept 
actions  of  the  several  organs,  which  do  not  require  sensation, 
but  which  depend  upon  the  simple  conveyance  of  an  im- 
pression U>  the  gangHon,  and  the  transmission  of  the  resultant 
motor  impulse  from  it  to  the  muscles  supplied  by  its  nerves. 
A  small  part  only  of  the  Nervous  System  of  Mollusks 
ministers  to  the  general  movements  of  the  body;  and  this 
corresponds  with  what  has  been  elsewhere  stated  (§  107)  of 
the  inertness  which  is  their  general  characteristic,  and  of  the 
small  amount  of  muscular  structure  which  they  possess. 

440.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Abtioulated  classes,  in 
which  the  apparatus  of  movement  is  so  highly  developed,  and 
whose  actions  are  so  energetic,  we  And  the  !N'ervous  System 
almost  entirely  subservient  to  this  function.  Its  usual  foim 
hOiS  been  abeady  described  (§  94)  as  a  chain  of  ganglia  con- 
nected by  a  double  cord,  which  commences  in  the  head,  and 
passes  backwards  through  the  body.  In  general,  we  find  a 
gangHon  (or  rather  a  pair  of  ganglia  imited  on  the  middle 
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line)  in  each  eegment  j  lieuce  m  tiie  Annelida  and  Mtria- 

FODA,  the  gan^ia  aie  veiy  numerous;  bat  thoy  are  pro- 

porticmably  BiualL    In  Insectb  (fig.  ia4),   tiie  number  of 

segments,  and  consequently  of  gangli^  never  exceeds  thirteen ; 

and  the  ganglia  are  latter.  — ^Wliat^ 

erei  be  the  number  of  the  ganglia, 

they  are  usually  but  repetitions  of 

one  another,  the  fimctions  of  each 

«^ent  beii^  the  same  with  those 

oftliereBt    The  nerves  proceeding 

from  them  are  chiefly  distributed  to 

the  muscles  of  tlie  legs ;  or,  where 
I  legs  do  not  exist  (as  in  the  Leech), 
J     to  the  muscles  that  give  motion  to 

11^  body.  This  is  the  case  in  the 
kva  of  the  Insect^  as  in  the  Cen- 
tipede or  IfereiB ;  but  in  the  per- 
fect Insect  the  case  is  different ;  for 
the  apparatus  of  locomotion  ia  con- 
^  faud  to  the  thorax  (§  97),  and  ^■''  '"■~**'„"»«c't  "  " 
^     the  segments  of  the  abdomen  have 

no  members.  We  accordingly  find  that  the  ganglia  of  the 
,i  thonx,  Irom  which  the  legs  and  -wings  are  supplied,  are  very 
i  much  increased  in  size,  and  are  sometimes  concentrated  into 
^  one  mass ;  whilst  those  of  the  abdomen  are  very  small,  one  or 
1     Ivo  of  them  oficasionally  disappearing  altogether. 

441.  A  good  example  of  this  curious  change  in  the  nerroue 

sj^tem  of  Insects,  is  seen  in  the  Sphinx  ligvstri,  or  Privet 

Bawt-Moth,   as    shown    in  the   succeeding  diagrams.      In 

%  185  the  nervous  ^stcm  of  the  Caterpillar  is  represent«d ; 

tka  consists  of  a  pair  of  cephalic  ganglia  (1);  from  which 

proceeds,  on  each  side,  a  cord  of  communication  to  the  first 

gat^lion  of  the  trunk  (2),  and  thence  to  the  otlier  gau^ia  (3 

—13).    ITo  difCerence  is  seen  in  these  ganglia,  except  that 

the  last  two  are  more  closely  connected  than  the  rest.     The 

cephalic  gangUa,  with  their  cords  of  communication,  form  a 

hng^  through  which  the  oesoph^us  passes ;  tkey  are  situated 

above  it ;  but  the  whole  chain  of  ganglia  of  the  trunk  ia 

situated  bateaih  the  alimentary  canaL — In  fig.  186  is  shown 

the  !Nervous  System  of  the  perfsct  Insect ;  in  which  it  ia 

seen  that  the  whole  is  considerably  abbreviated  (the  body  of 
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tiie  Moth  being  much  shorter  than  that  of  the  Caterpillar), 
and  that  great  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  relative  sdzes 

of  the  ganglia.  The  cephalic 
ganglia^  being  now  connected 
with  much  more  perfect  eyes  and 
other  organs  of  sense,  are  greatly 
enlarged;  the  thoracic  ganglia, 
j&om  which  the  legs  and  wings 
are  supplied,  are  enlarged  and 
concentrated;  whilst  the  abdomi- 
nal ganglia  are  relatively  dimi- 
nished in  size,  the  7th  and  8th 
being  entirely  wanting. 

442.  When  the  structure  of 
the  chain  of  ganglia  is  more  pa^ 
ticularly  inquired  into,  it  is  found 
to  consist  of  two  distinct  tractt; 
one  of  which  is  composed  of 
nervous  fibres  only,  and  passes 
backwards  from  the  cephalic 
ganglia,  over  the  surface  of  all 
the  ganglia  of  the  trunk,  giving 
off  branches  to  the  nerves  that 
proceed  from  them;  whilst  the 
other  connects  the  ganglia  them- 
selves. Hence,  as  in  Mollusca, 
every  part  of  the  body  has  two 
^ou«  ststkm'ot  sets  of  nervous  connexions ;  one 
with  the  cephalic  ganglia,  the 
other  with  the  ganglion  of  its 
own  segment  Impressions  made  upon  it,  being  conveyed  hy 
the  fibrous  tract  to  the  cephalic  ganglia,  become  sensations;  and 
by  the  influence  of  the  conscious  poioer,  operating  tbrongh 
these  same  ganglia,  the  general  movements  of  the  body  are 
harmonised  and  directed.  It  is  obvious  that^  as  the  motions 
of  an  animal  are  chiefly  guided  by  its  sight,  the  cephalic 
ganglia  would  have  a  governing  influence  over  the  rest,  if 
only  jfrom  their  peculiar  connexion  with  the  eyes ;  but  there 
is  good  reason  to  believe  that  their  functions  are  still  more 
different  from  those  of  the  ganglia  of  the  trunk,  and  that 
sensation  resides  in  them  alone.     The  motions  produced  by 
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ganglia  of  the  trunk,  when  separated  from  the  head,  are 
Q  very  remarkable,  and  seem  at  first  sight  to  indicate 
ation  and  a  guiding  will;  but,  when  they  are  carefully 
led,  it  is  found  that  striking  differences  are  to  be  detected, 
vhich  their  nature  is  found  to  be  simply  reflex, — a  certain 
ttlus  or  irritation  producing  a  certain  moyement^  without 
choice  or  guidance  on  the  part  of  the  animal,  and  pro- 
7  without  its  consciousness.  As  there  are  no  animal b  ia 
ih  these  reflex  movements  are  more  remarkable  than  they 
in  Centipedes  and  Insects,  we  shall  pause  to  dwell  upon 
1  here  in  more  detail 

t3.  If  the  head  of  a  Centipede  be  cut  off  whilst  the  animal 
motion,  the  body  will  continue  to  move  onwards  by  the 
n  of  the  legs ;  and  the  same  will  take  place  if  the  body 
ivided  into  several  distinct  portions.  After  these  actions 
.  come  to  an  end,  they  may  be  excited  again  by  iiritating 
part  of  the  nervous  centres,  or  the  cut  extremity  of  the 
ous  cord.  The  body  is  moved  forwards  by  the  regular 
successive  action  of  the  legs,  as  iu  the  natural  state ;  but 
Lovements  are  always  forwards,  never  backwards ;  and  are 
directed  to  one  side  when  the  direct  movement  is 
ked  by  an  interposed  obstacle.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
lation  of  consciousness,  either  in  direction  of  object,  or  in 
lance  of  danger.  If  the  body  be  opposed  in  its  progress, 
n  obstacle  not  more  than  one  hsdf  its  own  height^  it 
iits  over  it  and  moves  directly  onwards,  as  in  a  natural 
;  but  if  the  height  of  the  obstacle  be  equal  to  its  own,  its 
ress  is  arrested,  and  the  cut  extremity  of  the  body 
ins  opposed  to  it,  with  the  legs  still  moving.  I^  again, 
Qervous  cord  of  a  Centipede  be  divided  iu  the  middle  of 
irunk,  so  that  the  hinder  legs  are  cut  off  &om  connexion 
the  cephalic  ganglia,  they  will  continue  to  move,  but  not 
armony  with  those  in  the  fore  part  of  the  body, — ^being 
jletely  withdrawn  from  any  /x)ntrol  on  the  part  of  the 
ia],  though  still  capable  of  performing  reflex  movements 
[le  influence  of  their  own  ganglia.  Or,  again,  if  the  head 
Centipede  be  cut  ofi^  and,  while  it  remaios  at  rest,  some 
iiing  vapour  (such  as  that  of  ammonia  or  muriatic  acid) 
iused  to  enter  the  air-tubes  on  one  side  of  the  trunk,  the 
'  will  be  immediately  bent  in  the  opposite  direction,  so  as 
ithdraw  itself  as  much  as  possible  from  the  influence  of 
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the  TapouT :  if  tlie  same  irritation  be  appJied  on  the  otkt 
side,  the  reverse  movement  will  take  place ;  and  the  body 
may  be  caused  to  bend  in  two  or  three  curree,  by  bringiiig 
the  irritating  vapom  into  the  neighbourhood  of  different  paik 
of  either  side.  1'his  movement  is  evidently  a  reflex  one,  and 
serves  to  withdraw  the  entrances  of  Hie  air-tnbes  from  the 
source  of  irritation ;  just  as  the  act  of  sneezing  in  higher 
animals  causes  the  expulsion  from  the  air-passages  uf  an; 
irritating  matter,  whether  solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous,  which  miff 
have  found  its  way  into  them ;  and  we  have  no  reason  W 
regard  the  former  as  more  voluntary  than  the  latter,  which  n 
know  to  be  purely  reflex  (§  342). 

444.  Among  Insects,  we  meet  with  reflex  actions  yet  man 
curious.    Tha  Jlfa7iti»religiota{ig.  1S7)  is  remarkable  for  tbe 


peculiar  conformation  of  its  first  pair  of  legs,  which  serve  as 
claws  for  seizing  its  prey ;  and  abo  for  the  peculiar  attitado 
which  it  assumes,  especially  when  tlireatened  or  attaciei 
Supporting  itself  upon  its  two  hinder  pairs  of  legs,  it  rears  u} 
its  head  upon  the  long  first  segment  of  the  thorax,  elevatiBg 
at  the  same  time  its  large  and  powerful  arms ;  and  tihe  resem- 
blance £incied  to  exist  between  this  attitude  and  tliat  of  prajer, 
is  the  cause  of  the  epithet  religiota  havii^  been  given  to  it 
Xow  if  the  lirst  segment 'of  the  thomx,  with  its  attached 
members,  be  removed,  the  posterior  part  of  the  body  will 
still  remain  balanced  upon  the  four  legs  which  belong  to  It ; 
resisting  any  attempts  to  overthrow  il^  recovering  its  positioii 
when  disturbed,  and  performing  the  same  agitated  moyementa 
of  the  wings  as  when  the  unmutilated  animal  is  excited.  But 
it  will  remain  quite  at  rest^  so  long  as  it  is  not  irritated.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  detached  portion  of  the  thorax  which 
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LS  a  ganglion,  will,  when  separated  from  the  head,  set  in 
its  long  arms,  and  impress  their  hooks  on  the  fingers 
hold  it. — Again,  a  specimen  of  Dytiscus  (a  water- 
,  from  which  the  cephalic  ganglia  have  heen  removed, 
3s  the  usual  swimming  motions  when  cast  into  water, 
Teat  energy  and  rapidity,  striking  all  its  comrades  to 
le  hy  its  violence ;  in  these  it  will  persist  for  half  an 
hough  so  long  as  it  lies  on  a  dry  surfEu^e  it  remains 
)nt. 
Prom  these  and  similar  facts,  it  appears  that  the  ordi- 
Lovements  of  the  legs  and  wings  of  Articulated  animals 
a  reflex  nature,  and  are  dependent  upon  the  ganglia 
7hich  these  organs  are  severally  connected;  whilst 
perfect  animal  they  are  harmonised,  controlled,  and 
d  by  its  conscious  power,  which  acts  through  the 
Lc  ganglia  and  the  trunks  proceeding  frovoL  it  When 
ne  to  compare  the  reflex  movements  of  Insects  with 
)f  the  higher  animals,  we  shall  perceive  that  there  is  no 
L  for  supposing  the  ganglia  of  the  trunk  to  be  in  them- 
indowed  with  sensibility ;  so  that,  when  the  head  is  cut 
the  cephalic  ganglia  are  removed,  or  their  connexion 
ny  part  of  the  body  is  interrupted  by  division  of  their 
IS  cord,  no  sensation  is  felt^  however  much  the  move- 
it  performs  may  seem  at  first  to  indicate  this.     (See 

) 

,  From  this  account  of  the  structure  and  uses  of  the 
of  ganglia  in  the  Articulata,  it  is  obvious  that  these 
i  are  so  many  repetitions  of  iJie  pedcU  ganglia  (or  gang- 
?  the  foot)  of  the  Mollusca ;  and  we  have  not  yet  had 
ce  any  ganglia  appropriated  to  other  functions.  In  ^. 
owever,  is  seen  a  small  ganglion  in  front  of  the  cephaUc 
v^hich  corresponds  to  the  pharyngeal  ganglion  of  the 
a  (fig.  183,  d)  ;  and  we  have  now  to  describe  an  entirely 
t  system  of  nerves,  appropriated  to  the  function  of  respi- 
As  the  respiratory  apparatus  of  Articulata,  instead  of 
x^nfined  to  one  spot,- like  that  of  the  Mollusca,  is  dis- 
through  the  body  (§§  315  and  320),  the  ganglia  which 
3r  to  its  actions  aie  repeated  in  the  several  segments, 
is,  in  &ct,  a  chain  of  minute  ganglia  lying  upon  the 
Bord,  and  sending  off  its  nerves  between  those  proceed- 
im  the  latter,  as  seen  in  fig.  185.     These  respiratory 
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ganglia  and  their  nerves  are  best  seen  in  the  front  of  the  body, 
where  the  cords  that  pass  between  the  ganglia  diveige  or 

separate  from  each  other.  This  is  ^wn 
on  a  larger  scale  in  fig.  188;  where  ab, 
A  B,  are  two  pairs  of  ganglia  in  the  thoiadc 
region,  connected  by  two  cords  which  di- 
verge from  one  another;  and  between  these 
are  seen  the  small  respiratoiy  ganglion  a,  and 
its  branches  6  6.  These  branches  are  distn- 
buted  to  the  air-tubes  and  other  parts  of  the 
respiratoiy  apparatus,  and  communicate 
witii  those  of  the  other  system.  We  shall 
find  that^  even  in  the  highest  Yertebiata, 
there  is  a  portion  of  the  nervous  centres 
which  is  set  apart  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
respiratoiy  actions,  and  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  respi- 
ratory ganglion ;  though  it  is  so  closely  connected  with  other 
parts  of  the  mass  as  to  seem  but  a  part  of  it  (§  450). 

447.  In  the  higher  Invertebrate,  among  bolJi  the  Articulated 
and  the  Molluscous  classes,  we  find  a  tendency  to  the  concen- 
tration of  the  ganglia  into  one  or  two  masses, — canying  to  a 


Fig.  1 88.— POBTZOH  OF 

THK  Nebtous  Sys- 
tem ov  Ihskct; 

Sbowing  the  respin- 
XBtory  ganglia  and 
nerves. 


na 


Fig.  189.— Nervous  System  of  Ceab  (Maia). 

CO,  upper  part  of  the  shell  laid  open ;  a,  antennse ;  y,  eyes ;  e,  stomach ;  e,  oephilto 
ganglion;  no,  optic  nerves;  co,  oesophageal  collar;  n«,  stomato-gastric  nerTM* 
t,  thoiaoic  gangUonie  mass ;  np,  nerves  of  the  legs ,  na,  abdominal  nerve. 
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greater  extent  that  which,  has  been  already  noticed  in  the  per- 
fect Insect  (§  441).  Thus  in  the  Spider,  the  cephalo-thorax 
contains  a  single  large  ganglion  (f,  fig.  46),  from  which  all  the 
legs  are  supplied.  The  same  is  the  case  in  the  Crab,  whose 
nervous  system  is  represented  in  fig.  189.  Besides  this  mass, 
t,  however,  which  is  situated  beneath  the  alimentary  canal, 
there  is  a  single  or  double  cephalic  ganglion,  <?,  which  receives 
the  nerves  from  the  organs  of  sense,  and  sends  backwards,  to 
communicate  with  the  mass  t,  a  pair  of  cords  that  separate  to 
give  passage  to  the  oesophagus,  round  which  they  form  a  sort 
of  collar  CO,  And  there  are  other  small  ganglia  and  nerves, 
connected  with  the  operations  of  mastication  and  digestion, 
which  are  called  stomato-gastric  (fix)m  two  Greek  words, 
meaning  the  mouth  and  the  stomach). 

448.  A  similar  concentration,  though  with  a  different 
arrangement  of  parts,  is  seen  in  the  ne^rvous  system  of  the 
FotUp,  one  of  the  Cephalopoda  (§  111).  There  is  still  a 
nervous  collar  through  which  the  oesophagus  passes  (a,  fig. 
190) ;  but  the  organs  of  locomotion  being  the  enlarged  tenta- 
cula  that  surround  the  mouth,  the  nerves  given  off  to  them 
arise  from  gangUa  that  form  part  of  the  cephaUc  mass,  6,  6, 
instead  of  being  located  at  a  distance  from  ii  At  o  are  seen 
the  optic  nerves,  proceeding  from  distinct  ganglia ;  and  at  c 
is  a  heart-shaped  ganglionic  mass,  which  seems  to  bear  more 
resemblance  to  the  proper  brain  of  higher  animals,  than  does 
any  that  we  elsewhere  find  in  the  Invertebrata.  In  front  of 
this  are  two  ganglia  on  the  middle  line,  both  of  which  belong 
to  the  stomato-gaatric  system,  one  supplying  the  lips  and  the 
other  the  pharynx.  Prom  the  masb  g,  situated  beneath  the 
oesophagus,  there  pass  backwards  two  cords  m  m,  each  of 
which  has  a  ganglion  e  upon  its  course,  and  from  this  are 
given  off  nerves  to  the  general  surfacd  of  the  mantle;  and  also 
other  two  cords,  which  run  backwards  to  supply  the  viscera, 
and  especially  liie  gills, — each  passing  through  a  long  narrow 
ganglion  r,  before  entering  them.  It  would  seem  as  if  the 
ganglia  e  and  r  corresponded  with  the  ganglia  o  and  b  in  the 
Aplysia ;  but  as  i^  in  consequence  of  the  great  enlargement 
of  the  cephalic  mass,  they  were  proportionally  reduced  in 
size. 

449.  In  the  nervous  system  of  Vertebrated  animals,  the 
ganglia  are  no  longer  scattered  through  the  body,  but  are 
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nsited  into  one  contiimous  mass ;  and  this  mass,  constitatoig 
the  Brain  and  Spinal  Cord,  is  inclosed  witbin  the  bon; 


Fig.  19(1.— NiiToca  Stiteh  of  Ociorni  |Pduu]. 

casing  fonued  by  the  skull  and  vertebral  column,  in  such  t 
manner  as  to  be  protect«d  by  it  from  injuiiea  to  wtiicti  it 
would  otherwise  be  continually  liable  (§§  72,  73).  We  have 
seen  that  among  the  Inveitebrated  classes  the  nervous  sjatan 
has  no  such  peculiar  defence,  but  lies  among  tile  other  organ!, 
sharing  with  them  the  protection  afforded  by  the  general' hsid 
envelope  of  the  body.    But  in  the  Vertebrata,  its  developmeDt 
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ach.  higher,  and  its  importance  so  much  greater,  that 
Bare  is  taken  to  guard  it  from  injury. — ^The  term  brain 
Qonly  applied  to  the  whole  mass  of  nervous  matter 
3d  withm  the  cavity  of  the  skull ;  but  this  consists  of 
distinct  parts,  which  have  obviously  different  charac- 
[lie  principal  mass  in  Man  and  the  higher  Yertebrata 
prhich  is  termed  the  Cerebrum  (fig.  195,  a) ;  this  occu- 
the  front  and  upper  part  of  the  cavity  of  the  skull,  and 
led  into  two  halves  or  hemispheres  by  a  membranous 
1  which  passes  from  ba^k  to  front  sdong  the  middle 
^neath  this,  at  the  back  part  of  the  skull,  is  another 
much  smaller,  but  still  of  considerable  size,  termed 
ebeUum;  and  this  also  is  divided  into  two  hemi- 
At  the  base  or  under  side  of  the  cerebrum,  and 
ely  covered-in  by  it,  are  two  pairs  of  ganglia  (1  and  g, 
),  which  belong  to  the  nerves  of  smell  and  sight'  We 
resently  find  that  these  are^  relatively  speaking,  much 
1  the  lower  Vertebrata  than  in  the  higher. 
The  several  masses  of  nervous  matter  contained  in  the 
re  connected  with  each  other  and  with  the  spinal  cord 
Is  of  nerve-fibres  and  tracts  of  vesicular  substance^ 
erve  to  bring  the  brain  into  connexion  with  the  nerve- 
issuing  from  the  spinal  cord.  But  the  Spinal  Cord 
)  distinct  properties  of  its  own,  analogous  to  those 
lave  been  shown  to  exist  in  the  chain  of  ganglia  in 
The  upper  part  of  it,  which  passes-up  into  the 
f  the  skull,  is  termed  the  Medulla  Oblongata  (/',  fig. 
liis  is  connected  with  the  nerves  of  respiration,  nwati- 
md  deglutition;  and  may  be  regarded  as  combining 
'  the  respiratory  and  the  stomato-gastric  systems  of 
jrata.  The  remainder  of  the  spinal  cord,  which  de- 
hrough  the  vertebral  column,  sends  its  nerves  to  the 
id  trunk ;  and  may  be  regarded  as  analogous  to  the 
'  ganglia  by  which  the  corresponding  parts  are  sup- 
Insects. 

The  nerves  which  issue  from  the  Spinal  Cord,  aU 
two  sets  of  roots ;  one  from  the  anterior  portion  of 
,  the  other  from  ite  posterior  portion  (fig.  191).  The 
bich  come-off  by  these  two  sets  of  roots,  soon  unite 
trunk  of  the  nerve,  which  thus  possesses  the  proper- 
mon  to  botL     It  was  the  great  discovery  of  Sir 
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Fig.  191.—PoKTioir  OF 

THX  SPIKA.L  COBOy 

Showing  the  origin  of 
the  nerves :  a,  spinal 
cord ;  &,po8terior  root; 
e,  ganglion  upon  its 
coarse ;  d,  anterior 
root ;  e,  trunk  formed 
by  the  union  of  both ; 
/,  branch. 


Charles  Bell,  that  the  posterior  set  of  roots  consists  of  those 
fibres  that  brmg  impressions  ^rom  the  body  in  general  to  the 
Spinal  Cord ;  which  impressions,  if  carried-on  to  the  Brain, 

become  sensations.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  anterior  joots  consist  of  fibres  which 
convey  motor  influence  from  the  Spinal 
Cord  and  Brain,  to  the  muscles  of  the  body. 
Thus  if  the  spinal  cord  of  an  animal  be 
laid  bare,  and  the  posterior  set  of  roots  be 
touched,  acute  pain  is  obviously  produced ; 
whilst^  if  the  anterior  roote  be  irriteted, 
violent  motions  of  the  muscles  supplied  by 
that  nerve  are  occasioned.  Both  these 
roots  contain  fibres  that  connect  them  with 
the  brain  as  well  as  with  the  spinal  cord ; 
so  that,  through  the  same  trunk,  either  of 
these  centres  may  act  upon  the  part.  We 
shall  presently  find  that  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  the  Brain  to  be  the  seat 
oi  sensibility  and  oi  voluntary  power  ;  whilst 
the  Spinal  Cord  is  the  instrument  of  those  rejlex  actions  which 
take  place  automatically,  as  it  were,  without  direction  on  the 
part  of  the  animal,  and  which  are  concerned  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  organic  functions  of  the  body,  and  in  ite  preser- 
vation from  injury. 

452.  The  relative  proportions  which  these  different  parts 
present,  are  very  different  in  the  several  classes  of  Yertebrata. 
We  find  that  among  the  lower,  the  Sensory  Ganglia,  or  gan- 
glionic centres  immediately  connected  with  the  organs  of  sense 
(which  are  analogous  to  the  cephaHc  ganglia  of  the  Invertebrate), 
are  very  large,  and  occupy  a  considerable  part  of  the  cavity  of  the 
skull ;  whilst  the  Cerebrtim  and  Cerebellum  are  comparatively 
smalL — ^The  Cerebrum  increases,  as  we  ascend  the  scale,  in 
proportion  to  the  development  of  the  intelligence^  and  the 
predominance  which  it  gradually  acquires  over  blind  unde- 
signing  inMinct  (Chap.  ziv.).  Ite  greatest  development  is 
seen  in  Man. — The  Cerebellum  seems  to  be  connected  with 
muscular  motion,  and  to  bear  a  proportion  in  size  with  the 
variety  and  complexity  of  the  movemehte  which  the  animal 
performs,  serving  to  harmonise  these  and  blend  them  together 
(§  480).    On  the  other  hand,  the  Spinal  Cord,  and  the  nerves 
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proceeding  from  it,  aie  largest  in  those  animals  in  wliicli  the 
brain  is  smallest. 

453.  It  is  in  Fishes  that  we  find  the  brain  least  developed, 
and  the  cerebral  hemispheres  bearing  the  smallest  proportion 
to  the  other  parts.  On  opening  the  skull,  we  usually  observe 
four  nervous  masses  (three  of  them  in  pairs)  lying,  one  in 
front  of  the  other,  nearly  in  the  same  line  with  the  spinal 
cord.  Those  of  the  first  pair  are  olfactory  ganglia,  or  the 
ganglia  of  the  nerves  of  smell  (fig.  192  a,  ol).  In  the  Sh£u:k, 
and  some  other  Fishes,  these  are  separated  from  the  rest  by 
peduncles  or  foot-stalks  (b,  ol) ;  a  fact  of  much  interest,  as 
explaining  the  arrangement  a  b 
which  we  find  in  Man  (§  458). 
Behind  these  is  a  pair  of  gan- 
glionic masses  (c  h),  of  which 
file  relative  size  varies  con- 
siderably in  different  fishes  «t 
(thus  in  the  God  they  are 
much  smaller  than  those  op\ 
which  succeed  them,  whilst  ee 
in  the  SJiark  they  are  much 
larger);  these  are  the  cere&raZ  sp' 
hemispheres.  Behind  these, 
again,  are  two  large  masses 
(pp)f  the  optic  ganglia,  in 
which  the  optic  nerves  termi- 
nate. And  at  the  back  of  these,  overlying  the  top  of  the 
spinal  cord,  is  a  single  mass,  the  cerebellum  (ce)  ;  this  is  seen 
to  be  much  larger  in  the  active  rapacious  oliark,  the  variety 
of  whose  movements  is  very  great,  than  in  the  less  energetic 
Cod.  The  spinal  cord  {sp)  is  seen  to  be  divided  at  the  top  by 
a  fissure,  which  is  most  wide  and  deep  beneath  the  cerebellum, 
where  tibere  is  a  complete  opening  between  its  two  halves. 
This  opening  corresponds  to  that  through  which  the  oesophagus 
passes  in  the  Invertebrata ;  but,  as  the  whole  nervous  mass  of 
Yertebrated  animals  is  above  the  alimentary  canal  (§  74),  it 
does  not  serve  the  same  purpose  in  them ;  and  in  the  higher 
classes  the  fissure  is  almost  entirely  closed  by  the  union  of  the 
two  halves  of  the  cord  on  the  central  line. 

454.  In  Ebptilbs  we  do  not  observe  any  considerable 
advance  in  the  character  of  the  brain,  beyond  that  of  Fishes ; 


Fig.  192.— Bbaiks  ov  Fishes. 
A,  Cod ;  B,  Shark. 


Fig.   193— Bbaik 
ow  Rkptilk. 

a,  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres b,  optic 
ganglia ;  c,  cere- 
bellum ;  <f,spinal 
cord. 
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saye  that  the  Cerebral  hemispheres  are  usually  larger,  extend- 
ing forwards  so  as  to  cover-in  the  Olfetctive  ganglia  (fig.  193). 
The  Cerebellum  is  generally  smaller,  as  we  should  expect  from 

the  inertness  of  these  animals,  and  the  want  of 
variety  in  their  movements  (§  480).  The 
Spinal  Cord  is  still  very  large;,  in  proportion 
to  the  nervous  masses  contained  in  the  skull; 
and,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  its  power  of 
keeping-up  the  movements  of  the  body,  after 
it  has  been  cut-off  from  connexion  with  the 
brain,  is  very  considerable. 

455.  In  Birds,  however,  we  find  a  consi- 
derable advance  in  the  character  of  the  biain, 
towards  that  which  it  presents  in.  MaTmnalia. 
The  Cerebral  hemispheres  (a,  ^.  194)  aie 
greatly  increased  in  size,  and  cover-in,  not  only  the  ol&ctoiy 
ganglia,  biit  also  in  great  part  the  optic  ganglia^  5.    The  Ceie- 

bellum,  c,  also,  is  much  more  developed, 
as  we  should  expect  from  the  number  and 
complexity  of  the.  movements  perfonned 
by  the  a,TiiTna1fl  of  this  class ;  but  it  is  still 
undivided  into  hemispheres.  The  S|Hnal 
Cord,  d,  is  still  of  considerable  size,  and  is 
much  enlarged  at  the  points  from  which 
the  nerves  of  the  wings  and  legs  originate; 
in  the  species  whose  flight  is  most  en^- 
getic,  the  enlargement  is  the  greatest  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  wings ;  but  in 
those  which,  like  the  Ostrich,  move 
principally  by  running  on  the  ground,  the  posterior  en- 
largement, from  which  the  legs  are  supplied  with  nerves,  is 
the  mere  considerable. 

456.  In  Mammals,  we  fiind  the  size  of  the  Cerehral 
hemispheres  very  greatly  increased,  especially  as  we  rise 
towards  Man ;  whilst  the  olf^tive  and  optic  ganglia  are  pio- 
portionally  diminished,  and  are  completely  covered-in  by 
them.  Ttie  surface  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  is  no  longer 
smooth,  as  in  most  of  the  lower  classes,  but  is  divided  by 
furrows  into  a  series  of  convolutions  (^,  196) ;  by  these,  the 
surfewje  over  which  the  blood-vessels  come  into  relation  with 
the  nervous  matter  is  very  greatly  increased ;  and  we  find  the 
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Fig.   194.— Bkaim 
Ostrich. 


ov 
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convolutions  more  marked  as  we  rise  from  the  lowest  Mam- 
malia, in  which  they  scarcely  exists  towards  Man,  in  whom 
the  furrows  are  deepest.  The  two  hemispheres  are  much 
more  closely  connected  with  each  other,  by  means  of  fibres 
running  across  from  either  side,  than  they  are  in  the  lower 
tribes ;  and  in  fact,  a  considerable  part  of  their  mass  is  made 
up  of  fibres  that  pass  among  their  different  portions,  unitmg 
them  with  each  other.  The  Cerebellum,  also,  is  divided  into 
two  hemispheres  (6,  fig.  195) ;  and  the  grey  matter  in  its 
interior  has  a  very  complex  and  beautiful  arrangement,  which 
causes  it  to  present  a  tree-like  aspect  when  it  is  cut  across  {d, 
fig.  196).  The  Spinal  Cord  is  much  reduced  in  size,  when 
compared  with  the  other  parts  of  the  nervous  centres ;  the 
motions  of  the  animal  now  depending  more  upon  its  will  and 
being  more  guided  by  its  sensations,  and  the  simply  reflex 
actions  bearing  a  much  smaller  proportion  to  the  rest 

457.  The  general  arrangement  of  the  nervous  centres,  and 
distribution  of  the  nervous  trunks,  of  Man,  are  shown  in  % 
195.  At  a  are  seen  the  hemispheres  of  the  Cerebrum;  ati 
those  of  the  Cerebellum ;  and  at  c,  the  Spinal  Cord.  The 
principal  motor  nerve  of  the  face  (the /octaQ  is  seen  at  c?;  and 
and  at  e  is  seen  the  brachial  plexus,  a  sort  of  net-work  of 
nerves,  originating  by  several  roots  from  the  spinal  cord,  and 
going  to  supply  the  arm.  From  this  plexus  there  proceed  the 
median  nerve,  //  the  ulnar  nerve,  g ;  the  internal  cuianeoui 
nerve,  h;  and  the  radial  and  musculo-cutaneoua  nerves,  i 
From  the  Spinal  Cord  are  given  off  the  intercostal  nerves,;, 
passing  between  the  ribs;  the  nerves  forming  the  lumbaf 
plexus,  k,  from  which  the  front  of  the  leg  is  suppHed ;  and 
those  forming  the  sacral  plexus,  I,  from  which  the  back  of  the 
leg  is  supplied.  The  latter  gives  origin  to  the  great  Kiatk 
nerve;  which  afterwards  divides  into  the  tibial  nerve, «; 
the  peroneal  ox  fibular  nerve,  n  ;  the  external  saphenous  nerve,  ^ 
0  /  and  other  branches. 

468.  We  shall  now  examine  the  structure  of  the  BnuB 
itseK,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  nerves  which  proceed  fiom 
it;  confining  ourselves  to  the  points  of  most  physiological 
importance,  and  neglecting  those  which  are  interesting  only 
to  the  professed  anatomist.  In  fig.  196  is  represented  a  per- 
pendicular section  of  the  Human  Brain  down  its  middle;  the 
two  hemispheres  forming  the  Cerd>rum  having  been  separated 
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from  each  other  by  the  division  of  the  broad  fibroofl  band/ 
termed  the  eorpui  callomm,  which  unitea  them-  Each  hemi- 
sphere  is  confidered  as  made  up  of  three  lobes  or  divisions, 


the  anterior  a,  the  middle  6,  and  the  posterior  c;  but  these 
ue  not  by  any  means  distinctly  marked-out,  either  on  the 
external  aurfiice  or  in  the  internal  Btructuie  of  the  organ.  The 
vesicnkr  or  ganglionic  nerve-Bubstance  is  disposed  for  the 
most  part  upon  the  exterior,  forming  a  continuous  layer,  whose 
extent  is  greatly  increased  by  the  convoluted  folds  in  which  it 
lies ;  and  it  is  very  copiously  supplied  with  blood  from  the 
pia  mater,  a  membrane  which  consists  almost  entirely  of  blood- 
vessels  and  of  the  areolar  tissue  that  holds  them  together,  and 
which  BO  closely  enfolds  the  hemispheres  as  to  dip  down  into  all 
the  farrows  of  their  surface.  The  principal  part  of  the  iiit«nial 
sabstance  of  each  hemisphere  is  comp^ed  of  nerve-fibres,  of 
which  some  pass  between  He  convolutions  and  the  chain  of 
ganglionic  masses  on  which  the  cerebrum  is  superposed,  others 
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pass  from  each  hemispliere  to  its  fellow  through  the  corpus 
oallostiin,  whilst  others  again  bring  the  different  convolations 
of  the  same  hemisphere  into  mntiml  connexion.  The  hemi- 
spheres are  (so  to  speak)  wrapped  round  the  collection  of 
Sensory  Ganglia  in  which  the  spinal  cord  may  be  said  to  ter- 
minate at  its  upper  end,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  two 
cavities,  one  on  either  side,  which  are  called  the  lateral  ven- 
tricles^ The  Sensory  Gkinglia  are  so  small  relatively  to  the 
Cerebrum,  that  they  would  scarcely  attract  notice  as  inde- 
pendent centres,  if  they  were  not  carefully  compared  with  the 
ganglionic  centres  corresponding  to  them  among  the  lower 
animals.  ITie  olfactory  ganglia  are  mere  bulbous  enlarge- 
ments upon  the  cords  (1),  which,  though  commonly  termed  tiie 
olfactory  nerves,  are  really  (as  in  the  Shark,  §  453)  footstalks 
connecting  these  ganglia  with  the  rest  of  the  series ;  it  being 
from  these  ganglia  that  the  true  olfactive  nerves  are  given  off 
(§  506).  The  optic  gcmgliay  g,  only  in  part  represent  the 
optic  lobes  of  Fishes ;  the  function  of  the  latter  being  shared 
by  two  large  masses  termed  the  thalami  optid,  which  fom 
the  hinder  part  of  the  floor  of  the  lateral  ventricles,  and 
which  also  seem  to  participate  in  the  sense  of  touch,  as  the 
sensory  columns  of  the  spinal  cord  may  be  traced  up  to  them. 
This  dose  connexion  of  the  sensorial  centres  of  Sight  and 
Touch  is  just  what  we  might  anticipate  from  the  continual 
co-operation  of  these  two  senses  (§§  556,  557).  In  front  of 
the  optic  thalami  is  another  pair  of  large  ganglionic  masses^ 
termed  the  corpora  striata,  which  is  in  the  like  close  relation 
with  the  motor  columns  of  the  spinal  cord ;  and  it  is  chiefly 
from  them  and  from  the  thalami  optici,  that  the  fibres  pro- 
ceeding to  the  surfeice  of  the  Cerebral  hemispheres  radiate. 
The  Cerebellum,  which  has  no  direct  communication  with  the 
Cerebrum,  but  possesses  independent  connexions  of  its  own 
with  the  upper  part  of  the  spinal  cord,  has  its  grey  or  vesicular 
and  its  white  or  fibrous  substance  so  peculiarly  disposed,  as 
to  present  in  section  the  appearance  delineated  at  d,  which 
is  termed  the  arbor  vitas,  or  tree  of  life. 

459.  Of  the  nerves  given  off  within  the  skull  (fig8.196, 197), 

^  There  are  other  ventricles,  which  are  merely  spaces  left  on  the 
middle  plane  by  the  imperfect  coalescence  of  the  two  lateral  columns 
of  the  nervous  axis,  like  the  openings  formed  by  the  divergence  of  the 
two  halves  of  the  nervous  cord  in  Insects  (fig.  188). 
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St  pair  are  the  olfactive,  which  proceed  from  the  bulbs 

the  olfective  peduncles,  into  tiie  cavity  of  the  nose. 
to  these  are  the  optic  nerva  (2),  which  may  be  partly 
to  the  optic  ganglia,    and  i        a        i 

to  the  Ihalami  opticL  The  ^ 
S),  fourik  (4),  and  iixth  pairs 
e  nerves  of  motion  only,  and 
stiibated  to  the.  muscles  of 
re.  The,^^  pair  ia  for  the 
part  a  nerre  of  sensation 

Before  leaving  the  skull,  it 
a  into  three  great  branches ; 
ich  the  firat  (5)  passea  into 
rbit  (or  cavity  in  which  the 
:  lodged),  endows  the  parts 
ned  in  it  with  sensibility, 
lien  comes  out  beneath  the 
)w,  to  be  distributed  to  the 
lad  and  temples ;  the  second 
isses  just  benealji  the  orbi^ 
lakes  its  way  ont  upon  the 
mpplying  the  cheeks,  nose, 

lip,  &c.,  which  it  endows 
lensibility;  whilst  the  third 
rhich  (like  the  spinal  nerves) 
ses  a  motor  root  also,  supplies 
uiBcles  of  masticatioii  with 
ower  of  moving,  and  the 
about  the  mouth  with  sensi- 
The  tmietith  pair  (7),    or 

is  the  general  motor  nerve 
I  face ;  and  this  does   not 

the  parts  which  it  supplies 
be  least  aensibility.    Beneath 
gin  of  this  nerve  is  seen  the 
itremity  of  another  trunk,       Fig.  ib7.~Biiii«  iud  Sfihh 
f  the  audUmy  nerve  (8),  or  *'""'  "'  *""' 

of  hearing.     At  9  is  seen  the  ghtso-pharyrgeal  nerve, 

supplies  the  back  of  the  month  and  pharynx,  and  is 
ned  in  the  act  of  swallowing.     Originating  from  the 
part  of  the  spinal  cord  (or  meduUa  Uoongata)  very  near 
bb2 
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this,  is  the  pneumogastric  nerve,  or  par  vagum  (10),  which 
supplies  the  lungs  and  air-passages,  and  also  the  heart  and 
stomach.  Below  this,  again,  is  the  hypoglossal  nerve  (11), 
which  gives  motion  to  the  tongue ;  at  12  is  a  nerve  termed 
the  spinal  accessory^  which  is  concerned  in  the  acts  of  respira- 
tion; and  at  13  and  14  are  two  of  the  regular  spinal  nerves. 
The  termination  of  all  these  nerves  is  either  in  that  prolonga- 
tion of  the  Spinal  Cord  into  the  cavity  of  the  skull,  which  is 
'  termed  the  MedvUa  Oblongata  {^.  197,/'),  or  in  the  Sensory 
Ganglia  which  are  closely  connected  with  the  upper  part  of 
this  prolongation.  Although  some  of  them  seem  to  pass 
directly  into  the  Cerebrum,  it  is  very  doubtful  if  such  is  really 
the  case. 

460.  A  general  connected  view  of  the  Brain  and  Spinal 
Cord  is  given  in  fig.  197  ;  which  represents  the  front  of  the 
latter,  with  the  Brain  a  turned  back,  so  as  to  expose  its 
under  side.  At  6  is  seen  its  anterior  lobe ;  at  c  its  middle 
lobe ;  and  its  posterior  lobe  d  is  almost  entirely  concealed  by 
the  Cerebellum  «.  *  At  /'  is  shown  the  Medulla  Ohlongoia, 
or  upper  end  of  the  Spinal  Cord  //  The  brachial  plexus 
is  seen  at  g,  formed  by  the  nerves  that  originate  in  the  cervical 
region  of  the  cord ;  at  ^  is  the  lumbar  plexus  formed  by  the 
nerves  of  the  lumbar  portion ;  and  at  k  is  the  sacral  pleius 
formed  by  the  sacral  nerves.  The  spinal  cord  terminates  at 
its  lower  extremity  in  a  bundle  of  nerves  j\  to  which  the  name 
catida  equina  is  given,  from  its  resemblance  to  a  horse's  tail 
The  various  pairs  of  nerves  from  1  to  14  are  the  same  as  in 
the  preceding  description;  15  and  16  are  nerves  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  cervical  region ;  25,  a  pair  from  the  dorsal 
region ;  and  33,  a  pair  from  the  lumbar  region.  All  these 
spinal  nerves  find  their  way  out  through  apertures  in  the 
vertebral  column,  which  are  formed  by  a  union  of  two  notches, 
one  in  each  of  the  ac^'oining  vertebrae. 

461.  The  system  of  nerves  which  has  been  now  described 
is  termed  the  Cerebrospinal;  but  it  is  not  the  only  set  of 
nerves  and  ganglia  contained  within  the  bodies  of  Vertebrated 
animals.  Ixl  front  of  the  vertebral  column  there  is  a  chain  of 
oblong  ganglia,  which  communicate  with  two  large  ganglia 
that  lie  among  the  intestines,  and  with  several  small  ganglia 
in  the  head  and  other  parts.  They  communicate  also  with  the 
posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  on  which  are  another 
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of  ganglia  (c,  fig.  191),  that  seem  to  belong  to  the  same  system. 
The  nerves  proceeding  from  this  system,  which  is  called  the 
Sympathetic,  are  distributed,  not  like  those  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal, to  the  skin  and  muscles,  but  to  the  organs  of  digestion 
and  secretion,  and  to  the  heart  and  blood-vessels.  Hence  the 
•former  system  of  nerves,  being  that  by  which  sensations  are 
received  and  spontaneous  motions  executed,  is  called  the 
nervoiis  system  of  animal  life ;  whilst  the  latter,  being  con- 
nected with  the  nutritive  processes  alone,  is  termed  the  nervous 
system  of  organic  life. 

462.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  influence  which  the  Sympa- 
thetic system  exerts  over  the  functions  of  the  parts  to  which 
it  is  distributed,  is  not  yet  clearly  made  out  The  sympathetic 
nerves  distributed  to  the  alimentary  canal  have  been  ascer- 
tained to  have  the  power  of  exciting  its  peristaltic  actions ; 
and  those  which  are  distributed  with  the  blood-vessels  (on  the 
coats  of  which  they  form  a  minute  net-work)  have  a  direct  influ- 
ence over  their  calibre,  producing  changes  in  the  local  circulation 
in  obedience  to  passions  and  emotions  of  the  mind,  as  well  as 
to  states  of  other  bodily  organs.  Of  this  influence  we  have  a 
familiar  example  in  the  acts  of  blushing  and  turning  pale  horn 
agitation  of  the  feelings,  and  a  more  decided  but  less  Sequent 
one  in  the  fainting  which  sometimes  occurs  from  a  sudden 
shock.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  the  Sympathetic 
system  really  possesses  motor  filaments  of  its  own  ;  its  motor 
actions  being  certainly  in  part  dependent  upon  filaments  de- 
rived from  tibie  cerebro-spinal  system.  The  action  of  its  motor 
fibres  upon  the  muscular  coats  of  the  blood-vessels  supplying 
the  glands,  serves  to  regulate  the  qmntity  of  the  fluids  secreted 
by  tiiese  organs,  especially  in  cases  in  which  the  demand  for 
the  secretion  is  intermittent;  but  as  there  is  evidence  that 
the  quality  of  many  secretions  may  be  aflected  by  mental  states 
(§  353),  it  seems  likely  that  the  fibres  peculiar  to  the  Sympar 
thetic  system  (§  60)  may  be  the  channel  of  this  influence. — 
Although  it  is  still  impossible  to  define  precisely  the  fonctions 
of  the  Sympathetic  system,  yet  it  may  be  stated  generally, 
that  in  virtue  of  the  two  modes  of  action  just  explained,  it 
seems  to  harmonise  and  blend  together  the  various  actions  of 
Nutrition,  Secretion,  &c.,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring  them 
into  conformity  with  each  other,  and  with  the  condition  of 
the  organs  of  Animal  life. 
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463.  We  shall  now  consider,  in  more  detail,  the  functions 
of  the  different  parts  of  the  Cerehro-Spinal  System  in  Man 
and  the  higher  animals ;  referring  occasionally  to  the  Inver- 
tebrated  classes  for  illustrations  which  they  can  best  afford. 
We  shall  commence  by  examining  the  functions  of  the  Spinal 
Cord  and  Medulla  Oblongata,  which  are  the  parts  concerned 
in  reflex  action. 

Functions  of  the  Spinal  Cord, — Reflex  Action, 

464.  The  Spinal  Cord  of  Vertebrated  Animals  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  collection  of  ganglia,  analogous  to  those  of  which 
the  ganglionic  cord  of  Articulata  is  composed ;  these  ganglia 
being  united,  however,  in  an  unbroken  line,  instead  of  being 
distinct  from  one  another  and  brought  into  communication  by 
coimecting  cords.  There  is  great  difficulty  in  tracing-out  the 
precise  course  of  the  nerve-fibres  which  form  the  white  strands 
of  the  Spinal  Cord ;  and  it  is  doubtful  how  far  any  of  them 
form  a  continuous  connexion  between  the  roots  of  the  Spinal 
Nerves  and  the  Brain.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  thai  such 
a  connexion  is  established,  either  by  the  fibrous  tracts  or  by 
the  grey  matter  of  the  Spinal  Cord;  experiment  having 
unequivocally  shown  that  the  latter  participates  with  the 
former  in  this  conducting  power. 

465.  When  the  Cerebro-Spinal  system  is  in  full  activity, 
its  nerves  convey  impressions  from  every  part  of  the  body  to 
the  Brain,  where  they  are  communicated  to  the  mind, — ^that  is, 
the  individual  becomes  consciow  of  them,  or  feeU  them  as 
sensoMons,  And  by  the  fibres  of  the  same  system  which  pass 
in  the  contrary  direction,  the  will  acts  upon  the  muscles  so  as 
to  produce  voluntary  motion-  Now  the  brain  is  not  in  con- 
stant action,  even  in  a  healthy  person ;  it  requires  rest ;  and 
during  profound  sleep  it  is  in  a  state  of  complete  torpor.  Yet 
we  still  see  those  movements  continuing,  which  are  essential 
to  the  maintenance  of  life ;  the  breathing  goes  on  uninter- 
ruptedly, liquid  poured  into  the  mouth  is  swallowed,  and  the 
position  is  changed  when  the  body  would  be  injured  by  ; 
remaining  in  it.  The  same  is  the  case  in  apoplexy,  in  which  j 
the  actions  of  the  brain  are  suspended  by  pressure  upon  it  ] 
And  the  same  will  take  place,  also,  in  an  animal  from  which 
the  cerebrum  has  been  removed;  or  in  which  its  functions 
are  completely  suspended  by  a  severe  blow  on  the  head    K 
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the  edge  of  the  eyelid  be  touched  with  a  straw,  the  lid  imme- 
diately closes ;  if  a  candle  be  brought  near  the  eye,  the  pupil 
contracts  (§  534);  if  liquid  be  poured  into  the  mouth,  it  is 
swallowed ;  if  the  foot  be  pinched  or  be  burnt  with  a  lighted 
taper,  it  is  withdrawn ;  and,  if  the  experiment  be  made  upon 
aFiog,  the  animal  will  leap  away  as  if  to  escape  from  the 
Boorce  of  irritation.  The  respiratory  movements,  too,  are  kept 
up  with  regularity;  so  that  there  is  no  impediment  to  the 
continuance  of  the  circulation,  and  the  organic  life  of  the 
animal  may  thus  endure  for  some  time.  In  one  of  the  experi- 
ments made  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  degree  in  which 
the  activity  of  the  Cerebrum  is  essential  to  the  maintenance 
of  life,  a  pigeon  was  kept  alive  (if  alive  it  could  be  called)  for 
some  months  after  the  removal  of  its  cerebrum,— running 
when  it  was  pushed,  flying  when  it  was  thrown  into  the  air, 
drinking  when  its  beak  was  plunged  in  water,  swallowing 
food  which  was  piit  in  its  mouth, — though  at  all  other  times, 
when  left  to  itseU^  appearing  like  an  animal  in  profound 
sleep. 

466.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  we  are  not  to  regard  the 
Brain  (according  to  the  former  opinion  of  Physiologists,  and 
the  belief  which  is  still  commonly  entertained)  as  the  only 
centie  of  nervous  power,  and  as  essential  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  life  of  the  body;  and  that  we  must  attribute  to  the 
Spinal  Cord  no  small  amount  of  independent  power.     We 
nugbt  be  disposed  to  infer,  from  the  statements  in  the  last 
paragraph,  that  an  animal  whose  brain  has  been  removed  can 
still  feel  and  judge  and  perform  voluntary  motions  by  means 
of  the  Spinal  Cord;  but  this,  again,  would  be  putting  a  wrong 
interpretation  upon  the  phenomena  in  question.     It  is  ob- 
seiyed  that  the  motions  performed  by  an  animal  in  such 
Qicmnstances  are  never  spontaneous ;  they  are  always  excited 
hy  a  stin^ulus  of  some  kind.     Thus  a  decapitated  Frog,  after 
the  first  violent  convulsive  movements  occasioned  by  the  ope- 
ration have  passed  away,  remains  at  rest  until  it  is  touched ; 
and  then  its  leg,  or  even  its  whole  body,  will  be  thrown  into 
sodden  action,  which  immediately  subsides  again.     In  the 
same  manner,  the  action  of  swallowing  is  not  performed, 
except  when  it  is  excited  by  the  contact  of  food  or  liquid 
(§  195) ;  and  even  the  respiratory  movements,  spontaneous  as 
they  seem  to  be,  would  not  continue  long,  unless  they  were 
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excited  by  the  presence  of  venous  blood  in  the  vessels— espe- 
cially in  tibose  of  the  lungs.  These  movements  are  all  necessarilif 
linked  with  the  stimulus  that  excites  them; — that  is,  the 
same  stimulus  will  always  produce  the  same  movement,  when 
the  condition  of  the  body  is  the  same.  Hence  it  is  evident 
that  the  judgment  and  will  are  not  concerned  in  producing 
them ;  but  that  they  may  be  rather  compared  to  ttie  move- 
ments of  an  automaton,  which  are  called-forth  by  touching 
certain  springs. 

467.  The  next  question  is,  whether  these  movements  can 
be  performed  without  any  feeling  or  sensation,  on  the  part  of 
the  animal,  of  the  cause  that  produces  them.  It  is  difficult 
to  imagine  that  an  animal,  executing  such  regular  and 
various  actions,  which  so  strongly  resemble  those  it  would 
execute  in  its  complete  state,  and  which  are  so  perfectly 
adapted  to  their  obvious  purposes,  can  do  so  without  con- 
sciousness ;  and  accordingly  some  Physiologists  have  regarded 
them  as  famishing  proof  that  the  Spinal  Cord  possesses  the 
property  of  sensibility,  or,  in  other  words,  that  an  animal 
whose  Brain  has  been  removed  can  still  feel.  But  this  in- 
ference will  not  bear  a  close  examination.  Such  movements 
take  place,  not  only  when  the  Brain  has  been  removed  and 
the  Spinal  Cord  remains  entire,  but  even  when  the  Spinal 
Cord  has  been  itself  cut  across  into  two  or  more  portions 
Thus  if  the  head  of  a  Frog  be  cut  off,  and  its  Spinal  Cord  be 
divided  in  the  middle  of  the  back,  so  that  its  fore-legs  remain 
connected  with  the  upper  part,  and  the  hind-legs  with  the 
lower,  each  pair  of  members  may  be  excited  to  movement  by 
a  stimulus  applied  to  itseK;  but  the  two  pairs  will  not 
execute  any  consentaneous  motions,  as  they  will  do  when  the 
Spinal  Cord  is  undivided.  Or,  when  the  Spinal  Cord  is  cnt 
across  without  removal  of  the  JBrain,  the  lower  limbs  may  be 
excited  to  movement,  though  completely  paralysed  to  the  tvill; 
whilst  the  upper  remain  under  the  control  of  the  animal's 
sensation  and  conscious  power. 

468.  Now  although  the  Frog  cannot  tell  us  that  it  has  no 
sensation  in  its  lower  limbs,  we  have  very  strong  evidence  to 
that  effect;  for  cases  are  of  no  infrequent  occurrence  in 
Man,  in  which,  the  Spinal  Cord  having  been  injured  in 
the  middle  of  the  back  by  disease  or  accident,  there  is  not 
only  loss  of  voluntary  control  over  the  motions  of  the 
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bat  loss  of  sensation  also.  Further,  in  several  cases  of  this 
kind,  in  which  the  injniy  was  confined  to  a  small  portion  of 
the  cord,  and  the  part  below  was  not  seriously  distorbed,  it 
has  been  noticed  that  motions  may  be  excited  in  the  limbs  by 
stimiili  applied  directly  to  them, — as,  for  instance,  by  tickling 
the  sole  of  the  foot,  pinching  the  skin,  or  applying  a  hot  plate 
to  its  surface ;  and  this  without  the  least  sensation,  on  the 
part  of  the  patient,  either  of  the  cause  of  the  movement^  or 
of  the  movement  itself;  the  nervous  communication,  which 
would  otherwise  have  conveyed  the  impression  to  the  brain 
and  there  given  rise  to  sensation,  being  interrupted  in  the 
spinal  cord. 

469.  By  such  cases,  then,  it  appears  to  be  clearly  proved, 
that  the  actions  performed  by  the  Spinal  Cord,  when  the 
Brain  has  been  removed,  or  its  power  destroyed,  or  its  com- 
munication with  the  part  cut-of^  do  not  depend  upon  Sensed' 
tion;  but  upon  a  property  peculiar  to  the  Spinal  Cord,  by 
which  impressions,  made  upon  certain  parts,  necessarily  excite 
motions  of  an  automatic  character.  By  other  experiments  it 
has  been  shown  to  be  necessary  for  the  exercise  of  this  Mejlex 
fimction  (as  it  has  been  termed),  that  an  impression  should  be 
conveyed  by  one  set  of  nervous  fibres,  from  the  point  where 
the  stimulus  is  applied,  to  the  Spinal  Cord ;  and  tiiat  a  motor 
impulse,  conveyed  by  another  set  of  filaments,  should  issue 
from  the  Cord  to  the  muscles.  The  excitor  and  motor  fila- 
ments distributed  to  any  part  are  commonly  bound  up  in 
the  same  trunk,  and  are  connected  with  the  same  part  of  the 
Spinal  Cord;  so  that,  if  this  portion  or  segment  be  com- 
pletely separated  from  the  rest,  it  may  still  execute  the  reflex 
movements  of  the  parts  to  which  its  nerves  are  distributed ; 
—just  as  a  single  segment  of  a  Centipede  will  continue  to 
move  its  legs,  provided  its  own  ganglion  be  entire  (§  443). 

470.  But  in  other  instances  it  happens  that  we  can  more 
dearly  distinguish  between  the  excitor  and  the  motor  nerves, 
from  their  being  distributed  separately,  and  being  connected 
with  distinct  portions  of  the  spinal  cord.  Thus  in  the  act  of 
deffhUttion  (§  195),  the  chief  excitor  nerve  is  the  glosso^hor 
ryngeal  (§  459);  this  conveys  the  impression  made  by  the 
contact  of  food  with  the  pharynx,  to  the  Medulla  Oblongata ; 
but  it  does  not  convey  tiie  motor  influence  to  the  muscles^ 
this  being  accomplished  by  branches  of  another  nerve,  the 
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pneumogastric.  If  the  tnmk  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve 
be  pind^ed,  an  act  of  deglutition  is  made  to  take  place ;  but 
if  it  be  separated  from  the  Medulla  Oblongata^  or  the  pneumo- 
gastric  nerve  be  divided,  or  the  Medulla  Oblongata  itself  be 
destroyed,  the  movement  can  no  longer  be  thus  excited. 
Hence  we  see  the  necessity  of  the  completeness  of  this 
nervous  chain  or  circle — consisting  of  the  nerve  proceeding 
from  the  part  stimulated  to  the  ganglion,  the  ganglion  itself 
and  the  nerve  proceeding  from  the  ganglion  to  fiie  muscles 
acted'On — in  order  that  any  such  reflex  movements  may  be 
produced. 

471.  The  functions  of  the  Spinal  Cord  appear  to  be  wholly 
restricted  to  the  performance  of  movements  of  this  character. 
The  proportion  they  bear  to  the  motions  which  are  de- 
pendent upon  sensation  and  will,  varies  greatly  in  different 
animals ;  and  it  may  be  judged-of  with  tolerable  accuracy,  by 
comparing  the  relative  sizes  of  the  spinal  cord  and  the  brain 
Thus  in  the  lowest  Fishes,  the  spinal  cord  seems  the  principal 
organ,  and  the  brain  an  insignificant  appendage  to  it  In 
Man,  on  the  contrary,  the  spinal  cord  is  so  small  in  com- 
parison with  the  brain,  as  to  have  been  regarded  (though 
incorrectly,  as  we  have  seen)  in  the  light  of  a  mere  bundle 
of  nerves  proceeding  from  it  In  the  former,  the  ordinal)" 
movements  of  the  body  seem  principally  to  depend  upon  the 
spinal  cord,  being  only  controlled  and  directed  by  the  brain; 
just  as  those  of  Articulated  animals  are  chiefly  dependent 
upon  the  ganglia  of  the  trunk,  being  only  guided  by  those  of . 
the  head  (§  442).  But  in  Man,  those  only  are  left  to  the 
spinal  cord  which  are  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  life ; 
the  ordinary  motions  of  the  body  being  for  the  most  part 
voluntary.  Still,  as  we  have  just  now  seen  (§  468),  rdlex 
movements  may  be  excited  through  the  spinal  cord,  even  in 
Man,  when  the  influence  of  the  will  is  cut  off;  and  it  is 
curious  to  observe,  that  the  stimulus  is  most  powerful  when 
it  acts  upon  the  soles  of  the  feet,  and  that  it  ceases  to  produce 
the  same  effect,  when,  by  the  restoratipn  of  the  functions  of 
tiie  ii\jured  part  of  the  cord,  the  power  of  the  will  over  the 
limbs,  and  also  their  sensibility,  are  regained.  There  is  much 
reason  to  believe  that,  when  we  are  walking  steadily  onwards, 
and  the  mind  is  intently  occupied  with  some  train  of  thought 
which  engrosses  its  whole  attention,  the  individual  movemeati 
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of  the  limbs  may  be  kept-up  by  reflex  axition,  while  their 
general  direction  is  guided  by  visual  sensation  (§  479).  And 
even  when  the  mind  is  sufficiently  on  the  alert  to  guide,  direct, 
and  control  the  motions  of  the  limbs,  theii  separate  actions 
appear  to  be  performed  without  any  immediate  exertion  of  the 
will ;  and  probably  depend,  therefore,  rather  upon  the  reflex 
function  of  the  spinal  cord,  than  upon  the  continual  influence 
of  the  brain. 

472.  Besides  the  reflex  movements  of  deglutition  and  re- 
spiration, which  have  been  formerly  considered  (§§  195  and 
340),  and  those  of  locomotion,  on  which  we  have  now  dwelt 
sufficiently,  there  are  several  others  of  a  similar  character,  all 
of  which  have  for  their  object  the  supply  of  the  wants  of  the 
body,  or  its  preservation  from  injury.  Of  these  the  only  one 
which  it  is  desirable  here  to  notice  is  that  of  sucking,  as  per- 
formed by  the  young  Mammiferous  animal  In  IMs  opera- 
tion there  is  a  very  complex  union  of  the  actions  of  different 
musdes, — ^those  of  respiration,  together  with  those  of  the 
tongue  and  lips.  So  beautifully  adapted  is  this  combination 
to  its  designed  purpose,  that  it  could  not  be  better  contrived 
by  the  longest  experience  or  the  most  careful  study.  Yet  we 
find  that  the  young  Mammal  commences  to  perform  it  without 
any  experience  or  study,  the  instant  that  its  lips  touch  the 
nipple  of  its  parent.  And  that  it  is  a  r^ex  action,  dependent 
upon  the  spinal  cord  alone  for  its  performance,  and  requiring 
a  stimulus  to  excite  it,  is  proved  by  these  remarkable  facts ; — 
that  it  has  been  performed  by  human  infSants  which  have 
been  bom  destitute  of  brain,  and  which  have  lived  for  some 
hours ;  and  also  by  puppies  whose  brain  had  been  removed. 
These  last  not  only  sucked  a  moistened  finger,  when  it  was 
introduced  between  their  lips,  but  also  pushed  out  their  feet, 
as  the  young  animal  naturally  does  against  the  dugs  of  the 
parent 

473.  There  are  many  irregular  actions  of  the  Spinal  Cord, 
however,  the  careful  study  of  which  is  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance to  the  Medical  Man.  It  is  probable  that  aU  convaUive 
movements  are  produced  through  its  agency ;  these  being  for 
the  most  part  of  a  reflex  character,  that  is,  dependent  upon 
some  stimulus  or  irritation  which  acts  through  the  nervous 
drcle  described  in  §  470.  Thus,  convulsions  are  not  un&e- 
quent  in  children  during  the  period  of  teething ;  and  are  then 
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excited  by  the  irritation  which  results  from  the  pressure  of 
the*  tooth  as  it  rises  against  the  unyielding  gum  (§  174). 
They  are  often  occasioned,  too,  by  the  presence  of  indigestible 
or  ii^uiious  substances,  or  of  intestinal  worms,  in  the  alimen- 
tary canal ;  and  will  cease  as  soon  as  this  is  properly  cleared 
out  Again,  in  Tetanus  or  "lockjaw"  resulting  &om  a  lace- 
rated wound,  the  irritation  of  the  ii\jured  nerve  is  the  first 
cause  of  the  convulsive  action ;  and  a  similar  local  irritation 
is  often  the  origin  of  Epileptic  fits,  in  which  the  convulsion 
is  accompanied  by  loss  of  consciousness.  When  these  com- 
plaints prove  fia.tal,  it  is  usually  by  suffocation, — the  muscles 
of  respiration  being  fixed  by  the  convulsiye  action,  in  such  a 
manner  that  air  camiot  pass  either  in  or  out 

474.  In  other  forms  of  convulsive  disorders,  however,  the 
cause  of  irritation  may  directly  affect  the  Spinal  Cord,  instead 
of  being  conveyed  to  it  by  the  nerves  from  a  distance.  This 
seems  to  be  the  case,  for  example,  in  Hydrophobia ;  which 
terrible  complaint  is  probably  due  to  a  poison  introduced  into 
the  blood  by  the  bite  of  the  rabid  animal,  and  conveyed  by 
the  circulating  current  to  the  nervous  centres.  So,  when  the 
poison  termed  Strychnia  has  found  its  way  into  l^e  drcula- 
tion,  the  whole  Spinal  Cord  is  thrown  into  such  an  excitable 
state,  that  the  slightest  stimulus  produces  the  most  violent 
convulsive  movements,  which  succeed  one  another  m  extra- 
ordinary variety.  And  the  teething-convulsions  of  infants 
often  depend  more  upon  a  peculiar  excitable  state  of  the 
spinal  cord,  which  results  from  atmospheric  impurity,  and  n 
removed  by  change  of  air,  than  they  do  upon  the  irritation 
of  the  gums. — ^By  knowing,  as  he  now  does,  the  part  of  the 
nervous  system  on  which  &ese  convulsive  disorders  depend, 
the  Physician  is  enabled  to  apply  his  remedies  with  much 
greater  precision  than  heretofore,  and  to  form  a  much  more 
accurate  estimate  of  the  danger  which  attends  them. 

Functions  of  the  Ganglia  of  Special  Sense, — Consensiud  Adiotu* 

475.  It  has  been  seen  that  the  nerves  of  special  sense^ 
those  of  smell,  sights  and  hearing — ^terminate  in  ganghonic 
centres  peculiar  to  themselves,  which  are  lodged  witMn  the 
skull,  and  form  pstrt  of  what  is  commonly  termed  the  brain, 
though  distinct  both  from  the  Cerebrum  and  the  CeiebelluiD. 
These  Sensory  Gktnglia  are  almost  the  only  representatives  of 
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the  bram  in  the  Livertebrated  animals ;  and  in  Fishes  they 
bear  a  very  large  proportion  to  the  other  parts,  their  relative 
size  gradnally  diminishing  as  we  ascend  the  scale  towards 
Man.     Now  when  we  study  the  actions  of  these  lower  tribes 
of  animals,  we  find  that  those  which  evidently  depend  upon 
Kmationy  especially  the  sense  of  sight,  are  very  far  from 
being  of  the  same  spontaneous  or  voluntary  character  as  those 
which  we  perform.     We  judge  of  this  by  their  unvarying 
nature, — ^the  different  individuals  of  the  same  species  execut- 
ing precisely  the  same  movements,  when  the  circumstances 
are  the  same, — and  this  evidently  without  any  choice,  or 
intention  to  fulfil  a  given  purpose,  but  in  direct  respondence 
to  an  internal  impidse.     Of  this  we  cannot  have  a  more 
remarkable  example  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  operations 
of  Bees,  Wasps,  and  other  social  Insects ;  which  construct 
habitations  for  ihemselves  upon  plans  which  the  most  enlight- 
ened human  intelligence  could  not  surpass ;  yet  which  do  so 
without  hesitation,  confusion,  or  interruption, — ^the  different 
individuals  of  a  community  all  labouring  effectively  for  one 
conunon  purpose,  because  their  impulses  are  the  same  (Chap- 
ter XIV.) 

476.  In  higher  animals  we  may  often  notice  the  effect  of 
siniilar  promptings,  by  which  the  various  species  are  guided 
in  their  choice  of  food,  in  the  construction  of  their  habitations, 
in  their  migrations,  Ssc  :  but  these  are  frequently  modified 
to  a  certain  degree  by  the  irUeUigence  which  they  possess. 
The  closure  of  the  pupil  when  the  eye  is  exposed  to  a  strong 
light,  and  its  dilatation  when  the  light  diminishes  (§  5S4), 
afford  a  very  marked  example  of  this  "consensual'*  class  of 
movements,  which  differ  from  the  simply-reflex  in  requiring  the 
stimulus  of  sensations,  but  which  are,  like  them,  quite  indepen- 
dent both  of  .the  reason  and  of  the  wilL    A  still  more  striking 
illustration,  however,  is  furnished  by  the  mode  in  which  a 
little  Fish,  termed  Ihie  Chcetodon  rostrattis,  obtains  its  food. 
Its  mouth  is  prolonged  into  a  kind  of  beak  or  snout,  through 
which  it  shoots  drops  of  liquid  at  insects  that  may  be  hover- 
ing near  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  rarely  fails  in  bringing 
them  down.   Now,  according  to  the  laws  of  Optics,  the  insect, 
being  above  the  water  whilst  the  eye  of  the  fish  is  beneath 
i^  is  not  seen  by  it  in  its  proper  place ;  since  the  rays  do  not 
pass  from  the  insect  to  the  fish's  eye  in  a  straight  line  (§  528), 
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The  insect  will  in  &ct  appear  to  the  fish  a  little  above  the 
place  which  it  really  occupies ;  and  the  difference  is  not  con- 
stant, but  varies  with  every  change  in  the  relative  positions 
of  the  fish  and  the  insect  Yet  ihe  wonderful  instinct  with 
which  the  fish  is  endowed,  leads  it  to  make  the  due  allowance 
in  every  case ;  doing  that  at  once,  for  which  a  long  course  of 
experience  would  be  required  by  the  most  skilful  Hnnum 
marksman,  under  similar  circumstances. 

477.  Though  the  Intelligence  and  Will  of  Man  in  a  great 
degree  supersede  his  consensual  impulses,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  they  hold  in  subordination  his  reflex  movements 
(§471),  yet  we  have  many  indications  of  the  direct  operation 
of  sensations  in  determining  respondent  movements.     Of  this 
kind  are  the  start  produced  by  a  loud  sound,  particularly  if 
unexpected ;  the  closure  of  the  eyes  to  a  dazzling  lights  or  on 
the  sudden  approach  of  a  body  tiiat  might  injure  iSiem ;  the 
production  of  sneezing  by  a  dazzling  light ;  the  provocation 
of  laughter  by  tickling,  or  by  some  sight  or  sound  to  which 
no  distinct  ludicrous  idea  or  emotion  attaches  itself;  and  the 
excitement  of  vomiting  by  highly  disagreeable  sensations,  a» 
the  sight  of  a  loathsome  object,  an  offensive  smell,  a  naoseons 
taste,  or  by  tickling  the  back  of  the  mouth  with  a  feather.^ 
ISfone  of  these  "  consensual ''  movements  can  be  excited  with- 
out the  consciousness  of  the  subject  of  them;  and  this 
circumstance  marks  them  out  as   belonging  to  a  different 
category  &om  the  '' reflex"  movements  performed  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  Spinal  Cord. — In  some  convulsive 
disorders,  the  attacks  are  excited  by  causes  that  act  throngh 
the  organs  of  sense :  thus,  in  Hy^phobia  we  observe  i^e 
immecUate  influence  of  the  sight  or  sound  of  liquids ;  and  in 
many  Hysteric  subjects,  the  sight  of  a  paroxysm  in  another 
individual  is  the  most  certain  means  of  its  indnction  in  them- 
selves. 

478.  But  we  may  trace  the  agency  of  the  Sensory  Granglia 

^  This  is  the  most  ready  way  of  exciting  yomiting,  when  it  is  desired 
to  free  the  stomach  from  poisons  or  unwholesome  articles  of  food; 
but  care  must  be  taken  not  to  apply  the  feather  so  low  down  as  to 
cause  it  to  be  grasped  by  the  muscles  concerned  in  the  act  of  swallow* 
ing ;  for  its  irritation,  instead  of  producing  vomiting,  will  then  occasion 
an  act  of  deglutition  (§  195),  which  may  draw  the  feather  from  the 
hand  of  the  operator,  and  carry  it  down  into  the  stomach  of  the 
patient. 
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in  Man  and  tlie  highest  Vertehrata,  not  merely  in  their  direct 
and  independent  operation  on  the  Muscles,  but  also  in  the 
manner  in  which  they  participate  in  all  voluntary  action. 
For  it  is  now  well  established,  that  the  Will  cannot  bring 
about  any  definite  movement,  except  under  the  guidance  of 
sensations,  derived  either  &om  the  muscles  themselves,  or 
through  some  channel  of  information  which  indicates  what 
tbe  muscles  are  doing.     It  is  for  want  of  the  guiding  sensa- 
tions afforded  by  the  ear,  that  persons  who  are  bom  deaf  are 
also  dumb)  the  will  not  being  able  to  make  use  of  the  muscles 
concerned  in  vocalization  j  and  where,  by  long  training,  some 
imperfect  power  of  speech  has  been  acquired,  it  has  been 
gained  by  attention  to  the  sensations  arising  horn,  the  mus- 
cular exertion  of  the  organs  themselves.     It  is  by  the  guiding 
influence  of  the  visual  sensations,  that  the  movements  of  the 
two  eye-balls  are  made  to  correspond ;  and,  in  children  bom 
completely  blincL,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  eyes  roll  about 
without  any  harmony,  though  a  very  slight  perception  of  light 
is  snf&cient  to  bring  their  motions  into  consent     So,  again, 
if  the  arm  or  the  leg  be  so  paralysed  that  its  sensibility  is 
lost  whilst  its  muscles  are  still  under  the  power  of  the  will, 
that  power  can  only  be  exerted  to  occasion  movement  by  the 
assistance  of  the  sight ;  a  mother,  for  example,  so  affected, 
being  only  able  to  hold  her  in&nt  upon  her  ami  so  long  as 
she  looks  at  it ;  and  a  man,  whose  legs  are  thus  paralysed^ 
being  only  able  to  sustain  himself  in  standing  or  walking  by 
constantly  looking  at  his  legs. 

479.  It  seems  to  be  obviously  through  the  shorter  channel 
afforded  by  the  Sensory  Ganglia,  that  those  actions  are  per- 
formed, which,  though  originally  directed  by  Intelligence  and 
Will,  come  by  frequent  repetition  to  be  so  completely  auto- 
matic  as  to  resemble  the  instinctive  actions  of  the  lower 
animals.     Thus  it  is  within  the  experience  of  almost  every 
one,  that  he  occasionally  walks  through  the  streets  with  his 
mind  intently  and  continuously  engaged  on  some  train  of 
thought,  without  the  least  attention  to,  or  even  consciousness 
o^  the  direction  he  is  takings  yet  he  avoids  obstacles,  and 
follows  his  accustomed  course,  obviously  under  the  guidance 
of  his  visual  sense,  whilst  the  movements  of  his  lunbs  are 
kept-up  by  reflex  action  (§  471)  j  and  on  awaking  as  it  were, 
from  his  reverie,  he  may  find  that  he  has  thus  been  automa- 
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tically  conducted  to  a  place  very  different  from  that  to 
which,  he  had  intended  going.  So,  again,  we  may  lead 
aloud,  or  play  on  a  musical  instrument,  without  being  at  all 
aware  of  what  we  are  about,  the  whole  attention  being  ab- 
sorbed by  some  engrossing  thoughts  or  feelings  within.  And 
it  seems  to  be  in  this  manner  that  the  movements  of  Som- 
nambulists are  guided;  their  Cerebrum  being,  as  it  were, 
cut-off  from  communication  with  the  outer  world,  and  their 
Sensory  (ranglia  acting  independently  of  it. 

Function  of  the  Cerehdlwm, — Gornbination  of  Muscular  Actions, 

480.  Much  discussion  has  taken  place  of  late  years  respect- 
ing the  uses  of  the  Cerebellum ;  and  many  experiments  have 
been  made  to  determine  them.  That  it  is  in  some  way  con- 
nected with  the  powers  of  motion-,  is  now  generally  admitted 
Its  size  in  the  different  tribes  of  Yertebrated  aniinala  bears  a 
pretty  close  correspondence  with  the  variety  and  energy  of 
the  movements  performed  by  them ;  being  greatest  in  those 
animals  which  require  the  constant  united  effort  of  a  large 
number  of  muscles  to  maintain  their  usual  position,  whilst  it 
is  least  in  those  which  require  no  muscular  exertion  for  this 
purpose.  Thus  in  animals  tiiat  habitually  rest  and  move  upon 
four  legs,  there  is  but  little  occasion  for  any  organ  to  combine 
and  htormonize  the  actions  of  their  several  muscles ;  and  in 
these  the  Cerebellum  is  smaU.  But  among  the  more  active 
predaceous  Fishes  (as  the  Shark), — ^Birds  of  most  powerful 
and  varied  flight  (as  the  Swallow,  which  not  only  flies  rapidly, 
but  executes  the  most  complicated  evolutions  in  pursuit  of  its 
Insect  prey  with  the  greatest  facility), — and  Mammals  which 
can  maintain  the  erect  position  and  use  their  extremities  for 
other  purposes  than  support  and  motion, — ^we  find  the  Cere- 
bellum of  much  greater  size :  whilst  in  Man,  who  surpasses 
all  other  animals  in  the  number  and  variety  of  the  combina- 
tions of  muscular  movement  which  he  is  capable  of  executing 
it  attains  its  largest  dimensions  and  its  greatest  complexity  of 
structure. 

481.  From  experiments  upon  all  classes  of  Yertebrated 
Animals,  it  has  been  found  that^  when  the  Cerebellum  was 
removed^  the  power  of  walking,  springing,  flying,  standing 
or  maintaining  the  equilibrium  of  the  body,  was  destroyed. 
It  did  not  seem  that  the  animal  had  in  any  degree  lost  vdun- 
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(dry  power  over  its  individual  muscles;  but  it  could  not 
combine  their  actions  for  any  general  movement  of  the  body. 
The  reflex  movements,  such  as  those  of  respiration,  remained 
unimpaired.     When  an  animal  in  this  state  was  laid  on  its 
back,  it  could  not  recover  its  former  posture  >  but  it  moved 
its  limbs  or  fluttered  its  wings,  and  evidently  was  not  in  a 
state  of  stupor.     When  placed  in  the  erect  position,  it  stag- 
gered and  fell  like  a  drunken  man^  not,  however,  without 
making  ef[brts  to  maintain  its  balance. — Phrenologists,  who 
attribute  a  different  function  to  the  Cerebellum,  have  attempted 
to  put  aside  these  results,  cm.  the  ground  that  the  severity  of 
the  operation  was  alone  sufficient  to  produce  them ;  but  (as 
we  have  already  seen,  §  465)  after  a  much  more  severe  opera- 
tion— ^the  removal  of  the  Cerebral  Hemispheres,  the  Cere- 
beUma  being  left  untouched — ^the  animal  could  stand,  walk, 
fly,  maintain  its  balance,  and  recover  it  when  disturbed. 

482.  The  motions  of  the  body  in  the  Invertebrated  classes, 
l)emg  simple  in  their  nature,  and  probably  all  of  a  r€fi,ex 
character  (§  442),  do  not  require  a  Cerebellum ;  and  Tjfe  do 
not  find  in  them  any  nervous  mass  which  clearly  represents 
this  organ* 

Functions  of  the  Cerebrum. — Intelligence  and  Will, 

483.  From  the  &cts  already  stated,  it  is  tolerably  dear  that 
the  Cerebrum. is  the  organ  by  which  we  reason  upon  the  ideas 
that  are  excited. by. sensations, — ^by  which  we  judge  and  de- 
cide upon  our.  course  of  action, — and  by  which  we  put  that 
decision  into  practice,  by  issuing  a  mandate  (as  it  were),  which, 
being  conveyed. by  the  nervous  trunks  proceeding  from  the 
brain  to  the  muscles,  excites  the  latter  to  contract     It  is  a 
conunon,  but  entirely  erroneous  idea,  that  Eeason  or  Intelli-^ 
geace  is  peculiar  to  Man ;  and  that  the  actions  of  the  lower 
classes  of  Animals  are  entirely  due  to  Instinct     There  can  be 
no  doubt,  however,  that  reasoning  processes  exactly  resem- 
bling those  of  Man  are  performed  by  many  Mammals,  such 
as  the  Dog^  the  Horse,  and  the  Elephant ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  although  we  are  best  acquainted  with  these  aniTnals, 
on  account  of  their  tendency  to  associate  with  Man,  there 
are  others  which  have  powers  yet  higher.    We  must  admit 
that  an  animal  reasons,  when  it  profits  by  experience,  and 
obviously  adapts  its  actions  to  the  ends  it  desires  to  gain,. 

0  0 
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fgpeaaOj  when  it  departs  from  its  natural  instincts  to  do 
thl^    Such  is  continually  the  case  "with  the  aniTnals  just 
mentioned,  as  will  appear  from,  some  striking  examples  to  be 
mentioned  hereafter  (Chap.  xiv.).     We  perceive  the  presence 
of  Intelligence  also  in  the  differences  of  character  which  we 
encounter  among  the  various  individuals  of  the  same  species ; 
thus  eveiy  one  knows  that  there  a're  stupid  Dogs  and  clevei 
PogS)  ill-tempered  Dogs  and  good-tempered  Dogs,  as  there 
tie  stupid  Men  and  clever  Men,  ill-tempered  Men  and  good- 
lempeied  Men.     But  no  one  could  distinguish  between  a 
«tupid  Bee  and  a  clever  Bee,  or  between  a  good-tempered 
Wasp  and  an  ill-tempered  Wasp ;  simply  because  all  the 
actions  of  these  animals  are  prompted  b^  an  unvarying  instinct. 
484.  Among  Birds,  too,  there  are  many  manifestations  of 
Intelligence,  which  constitute  a  remarkable  distinction  between 
^keir  actions  and  those  of  Insects;  though  the  instinctiye 
tendencies  of  the  two  classes  bear  a  clode  correspondence  ^rith 
each  other.    Their  mode  of  life  is  nearly  the  same,  so  that 
Bird^  may  be  called  the  Insects  of  the  Yertebrated  series, 
whilst  'Insects  may  be  regarded  as  the  Birds  of  the  Arti- 
culated; and  there  are  several  curious  points  of  analogy  in 
the  structure  of  their  bodies.     The  usual  arts  which  Birds 
exhibit  in  the  construction  of  their  habitations,  in  pio- 
curing  their  food,  and  in  escaping  from  danger,  must  be 
regarded  (like  those  of  Insects)  as  instvnctvve;  on  acconnt 
of  the  uniformity  with  which  they  are  practised  by  different 
individuals  of  the  same  species,  and  the  perfection  with  which 
they  are  exercised  on  the  very  first  occasion,  independently  of 
all  experience.     But  in  the  adaptation  of  their  operations  to 
particular  cmnumrtances,  Birds  display  a  variety  and  fertiUty 
of  resource  far  surpassing  that  which  is  manifested  by  Insects; 
— as  for  instance,  when  they  make  trial  of  several  means,  and 
select  that  one  which  best  answers  the  purpose ;  or  when  they 
make  an  obvious  improvement  from  year  to  year  in  the  com- 
forts of  their  dwellmg ;  or  when  they  are  influenced  in  the 
choice  of  a  situation  by  pectdiar  conditions,  such,  as  in  a 
state  of  nature  can  scarcely  be  supposed  to  affect  them.    All 
these  are  obvious  indications  of  an  Intelligence  which  Insects 
do  not  possess ;  that  which  is  most  wonderful  in  the  actions 
of  the  latter  (and  there  are  none  more  wonderful)  being  the 
same  in  all  the  individuals  of  one  species,  being  uninfluenced 
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bj  edneatioiiy  and  being  peifonned  under  the  direction  of 
an  Intelligence  much,  higher  than  the  boasted  reasoning 
power  of  Man. 

485.  In  the  classes  of  Eeptiles  and  Fishes,  the  manifesta- 
tions of  Intelligence  are  so  slight  as  to  be  scarcely  distinr 
gnifihabla  We  jQnd  them  capable  of  such  an  amount  of 
education  as  enables  them  td  recognise  individuals  from  whom 
they  have  been  accustomed  to  receive  food  j  but  they  seem  to 
have  very  little  further  power  of  profiting  by  experience ;  and 
we  do  not  find  that  individuals  ever  shape-out  for  themselves 
a  new  course  which  can  be  regarded  as  purely  rational  This 
veiy  low  grade  of  Intelligence  obviously  corresponds  with 
the  very  rudimentary  development  of  the  Cerebrum  in  these 
elasses  (§§  453,  454). 

The  contrast  between  Instinct  and  Intelligence  will  be  more 
fiiUy  displayed  in  a  future  Chapter ;  in  which  also  a  general 
account  will  be  given  of  the  Mental  Operations  to  which  the 
Ceiebrum  of  Man  is  subservient 


CHAPTEE  XL 

OK  8SR8ATI0N,  AND  THX  OBOAVS  OF  THE  SBiraBS. 

486.  All  save  the  very  lowest  kinds  of  Animals  possess, 
fteie  ia  good  reason  to  believe,  a  consciotisnesa  of  their  own 
existence,  first  derived  from,  b,  feeling  of  some  of  the  changes 
tiddng  place  within  themselves;  and  also  a  greater  or  less 
amonnt  of  sensibility  to  the  condition  of  external  thing& 
How  fia  any  such  endowment  can  be  possessed  by  creatures 
wldch  are  destitute  of  a  nervous  system,  and  which  are  little 
else  than  particles  of  animated  jelly,  may  be  questioned.   But 
there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  where  a  nervous 
^jstem  exists,  whatever  consciousness  any  Animal  may  j)os* 
aess  of  that  which  is  taking  place  within  or  around  itself  is 
all  derived  from  impressions  made  upon  the  extremities  of 
eertain  of  Its  nervous  fibres ;  which,  being  conveyed  by  them 
ta  the  central  sensorium^  are  there  felt  (§  430).     Of  the  mode 
in  which  the  impression,  hitherto  a  change  of  a  rnaterial  cha- 
racter, is  there  made  to  act  upon  the  mirid,  w^  are  absolutely 
ignorant ;  we  only  know  the  fSact     Hence,  although  we  com- 
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monly  refer  our  various  sensations  to  the  parts  at  which  the 
impressions  are  made, — ^as,  for  instance,  when  we  say  that  we 
have  a  pain  in  the  hand,  or  an  ache  in  the  leg, — ^We  rtally 
use  incorrect  language ;  for,  though  we  may  refer  our  sensa- 
tions to  the  points  where  the  impression  was  made  on  the 
nerve,  they  are  TeaHyfelt  in  the  hrain.  This  is  evident  fiom 
two  facts ;  first,  that  if  the  nervous  communication  of  the 
part  with  the  hrain  be  interrupted,  no  impressions,  however 
violent,  can  make  themselves  felt ;  and,  second,  that  if  the 
trunk  of  the  nerve  be  irritated  or  pinched  anywhere  in  its 
course,  the  pain  which  is  felt  is  referred,  not  to  the  point 
injured,  but  to  the  surface  to  which  these  nerves  are  distri- 
buted. Hence  the  well-known  iacb  that^  for  some  time  after 
the  amputation  of  a  limb,  the  patient  feels  pains  which  he 
refers  to  the  fingers  or  toes  that  have  been  removed ;  this  con- 
tinues until  the  irritation  of  the  cut  extremities  of  the  nervous 
trunks  has  subsided. 

487.  Among  the  lower  tribes  of  Animals,  it  would  seem 
probable  that  there  is  no  other  kind  of  sensibility  than 
that  which  is  termed  general  or  common,  and  which  e^osts,  in 
a  greater  or  less  degree,  in  almost  every  part  of  the  bodies  of 
the  higher.  It  is  by  this  that  we  feel  those  impressions, 
made  upon  our  bodies  by  the  objects  around  us,  or  by  actions 
taking  place  within,  which  produce  the  various  modifications 
of  pain,  the  sense  of  contact  or  resistance,  the  sense  of  varia- 
tions of  temperature,  and  others  of  a  similar  character.  From 
what  was  formerly  stated  (§  63)  of  the  dependence  of  im- 
pressions made  on  the  sensory  nerves  upon  the  action  of  the 
blood-vessels,  it  is  obvious  that  no  parts  destitute  of  the  latter 
can  receive  such  impressions,  or  (in  common  language)  can 
possess  sensibility.  Accordingly  we  find  that  the  hair,  nails, 
teeth,  tendons,  ligaments,  fibrous  membranes,  cartilages,  and 
bones,  whose  substance  either  contains  no  vessels,  or  but  very 
few,  are  either  completely  incapable  of  receiving  painM 
impressions,  or  have  but  very  dull  sensibility  to  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  skin  and  other  parts  which  usually  receive 
such  impressions,  are  extremely  vascular;  and  it  is  interesting 
to  observe  that  some  of  the  tissues  just  mentioned,  when  nev 
vessels  form  in  them  in  consequence  of  diseased  action, 
become  acutely  sensible.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow,  how- 
ever, that  parts  should  be  sensible  in  a  degree  proportioiud  to 
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the  amount  of  blood  they  contain ;  since  this  blood  may  be 
sent  to  them  for  other  purposes.  Thus,  it  is  a  condition 
necessaiy  to  the  action  of  Muscles,  that  they  should  be 
copiously  supplied  with  blood  (§  591) ;  but  they  are  not 
acutely  sensible :  and  Glands,  also,  the  substance  of  which 
has  veiy  little  sensibility,  receive  a  large  amount  of  blood  for 
their  peculiar  purposes. 

488.  But  besides  the  gerveral  or  common  sensibility  which  is 
diffused  over  the  greater  part  of  the  body  of  most  animals, 
there  are  certain  parts  which  are  endowed  with  the  property 
of  receiving  impressions  of  a  peculiar  or  special  kind,  such  as 
somids  or  odours,  which  would  have  no  influence  upon  the 
lest;  and  the  sensations  which  these  impressions  excite,  being  of 
a  kind  very  different  from  those  already  mentioned,  arouse  ideas 
in  our  minds  such  as  we  should  never  have  formed  without 
them.  Thus,  although  we  can  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  shape 
and  position  of  objects  by  the  touch,  we  could  form  no  notion 
of  their  colour  witiiout  sight,  of  their  sounds  without  hearing, 
or  of  their  odours  without  smelL 

489.  The  nerves  which  convey  these  special  impressions 

are  not  able  to  receive  those  of  a  "common"  kind :  thus,  the 

Eye,  however  well  fitted  for  seeing,  would  not  feel  the  touch 

of  liie  finger,  if  it  were  not  supplied  with  branches  from  the 

5th  pair,  as  well  as  by  the  optic  nerve,    i^or  can  the  diflferent 

nerres  of  special  sensation  be  affected  by  impressions  that  are 

adapted  to  operate  on  others :  thus,  the  ear  cannot  distinguish 

the  sHghtest  difference  between  a  luminous  and  a  dark  object; 

nor  could  the  eye  distinguish  a  sounding  body  from  a  silent 

one,  except  by  seeing  its  vibrations.  But  Electricity  possesses 

the  remarkable  power,  when  transmitted  along  the  several 

nerves  of  special  sense,  of  exciting  the  sensations  peculiar  to 

each;  and  thus,  by  proper  management,  this  single  agent 

may  be  made  to  produce  flashes  of  light,  distinct  sounds, 

a  phosphoric  odour,  a  peculiar  taste,  and  a  pricking  feeling, 

in  the  same  individual  at  one  time.     The  inference  which 

might  hence  be  drawn — ^that  Electricity  and  Nervous  agency 

are  identical— is  nevertheless  premature,,  as  will  be  shown 

hereafter  (§  585). 
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Serue  of  Touch. 

490.  By  the  sense  of  Touch  is  nsually  understood  that 
modification  of  the  common  tensibUity  (§  487)  of  the  body,  of 
which  the  surface  of  the  skin  is  the  especial  seat.     In  some 
animals,  as  in  Man,  nearly  the  whole  exterior  of  the  body  is 
endowed  with  it  in  no  inconsiderable  degree ;  but  in  othei% 
as  in  the  larger  number  of  Mammals,  most  Birds  and  Eep- 
tiles,  and  many  Fishes,  the  greater  part  of  the  body  is  so 
covered  by  hairs,  scales,  or  bony  plates,  as  to  be  nearly  insen- 
sible ;  and  the  faculty  is  restricted  to  particular  poridons  of 
the  surface,  which  often  possess  it  in  a  very  high  degree. 
The  sensory  impressions,  by  which  we  receive  ttie  sensation  of 
Touch,  are  made  by  the  objects  themselves  upon  the  nerves 
which  are  distributed  to  the  Skin ;  the  general  structure  of 
which  has  been  already  described  (§§  36 — 38).  Of  the  papHJIa 
which  are  thickly  set  upon  many  parts  of  its  surface,  some 
contain  looped  tufts  of  blood-vessels  without  nerves ;  and  as 
these  are  found  to  be  largest  where  the  Epidermis  is  thickest 

Sas,  for  example,  in  the  pads  on  the  under  side  of  the  Dpg^s 
bot),  it  seems  obvious  that  they  minister,  not  to  sfflisation, 
but  to  the  nutrition  of  that  protective  coating  (§  492).  Bat 
in  other  papillsB  the  blood-vessels  are  comparatively  scanty, 
their  interior  being  chiefly  occupied  by  little  cushions  of  con- 
densed areolar  substance  to  which  the  sensory  nerves  proceed ; 
and  as  their  Epidermic  coating  is  thin,  and  as  the  degree 
of  sensibility  of  any  part  of  the  skin  bears  a  close  correspond- 
ence to  the  number  of  these  papillsB  which  are  included 
within  a  given  area  of  its  surfeuse,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted 
that  they  are  the  special  instruments  of  the  sense  of  Touch 

491.  The  true  skin,  or  Cutis  (§  37),  fixjm  which  alone 
leather  is  prepared,  is  thicker  in  most  Mammals  than  in 
Man ;  but  the  thickness  of  the  skin  does  not  by  any  means 
involve  (as  is  commonly  supposed)  deficient  sensibility.  Thus, 
in  the  Spermaceti  Whale  it  has  been  observed  that  the 
sensory  nerves,  which  are  destined  to  be  distributed  on  the 
skin^  pass  through  the  blubber  without  giving  off  any  con- 
siderable branches,  but  spread  out  into  a  network  of  extreme 
minuteness  as  soon  as  tiiey  arrive  near  the  surface.  It  is 
a  fact  well  known  to  Whale-fishers,  especially  to  those  who 
pursue  this  species,  tliat  these  ^miTnalfl  have  the  power  of 
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commimicatiDg  mth  each  other  at  great  distances.  It  has 
often  been  observed,  for  instance,  that,  when  a  straggler  is 
attacked,  at  the  distance  of  several  miles  from  a  ^^  school,"  a 
inunber  of  its  fellows  bear  down  to  its  assistance  in  an'  almost 
incredibly  short  space  of  time.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted 
that  the  communication  is  made  through  the  medium  of  the 
vibrations  of  water,  excited  by  the  struggles  of  the  animal,  or 
perhaps  by  some  peculiar  movements  specially  adapted  for 
this  purpose,  and  propagated  through  the  liquid  to  the 
immense  sur&ce  of  ihe  skm  of  the  distant  Whales. 

492.  The  sensibiLiiy  of  the  true  skin  would  be  too  great,  if 
it  were  not  protected  by  the  Epidermis  (§  38),  the  tluckness 
of  which  varies  considerably,  according  as  the  part  is  to  1^ 
endowed  with  acute  sensibility,  or  to  be  protected  from  impres- 
sioDS  of  too  strong  a  nature.  Thus  it  is  particularly  thin  at  the 
ends  of  the  fingers,  and  on  the  surface  of  the  lips,  which  are 
used  ioTfedmg;  but  is  thick  on  the  palm  of  the  hand,  which 
is  used  for  firmly  grasping,  and  which  would  be  continually 
suffering  pain  if  its  sensibility  were  too  acute ;  and  it  is  still 
thicker  on  the  sole  of  the  foot,  especially  on  the  heel  and  the 
ball  of  the  great  toe,  where  pressure  has  to  be  sustained. 

493.  Although  the  fingers  of  Man  and  of  the  Quadrumana, 
being  endowed  with  peculiar  sensibility,  are  their  special  organs 
of  Umchy  yet  we  find  that  they  cease  to  be  so  in  most  of  the 
other  Mammalia,  whose  extremities  are  adapted  only  for  sup- 
port and  locomotion,  and  are  terminated  by  hard  claws  or 
boofs  that  completely  envelop  thenu    In  many  of  these,  we 
find  the  lips  and  tongue  employed  as  the  chief  organs  of  touch ; 
in  the  Elephant^  this  sense  is  evidently  possessed  very  acutely 
by  the  little  finger-like  projection  at  the  end  of  its  trunk ;  and 
in  several  other  cases  Ihe  vihrissce  or  whiskers  are  its  special 
instruments,  the  bulbs  of  their  long  stiff  hairs  being  copiously 
supplied  with  sensory  nerves. 

494.  A  curious  modification  of  the  sense  of  Touch  appears 
to  exist  in  Bats.  It  has  been  found  that  these  animals,  when 
deprived  of  sight  and  (as  far  as  possible)  of  hearing  and  smelling 
also,  still  flew  about  with  equal  certainty  and  stdety,  avoiding 
every  obstacle,  passing  through  passages  only  just  large  enough 
to  admit  them,  and  flying  through  places  with  which  they 
were  previously  unacquainted,  without  striking  against  the 
objecta  near  which  they  passed.    The  same  result  happened 
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when  threads  were  stretched  in  yaiious  directions  acioss  the 
apartment  Hence  some  IN'ataralists  were  inclined  to  attribute 
to  the  Bat  the  possession  of  a  sixth  sense  unknown  to  Man ; 
but  Cuvier  correctly  pointed  out  that  this  idea  becomes  tui' 
necessary,  if  we  attribute  to  the  delicate  membrane  of  the 
wings  (as  we  are  justified  in  doing)  a  high  degree  of  tactile 
sensibility,  so  as  to  receive  impressions  hom.  the  pulses  of  the 
air  that  are  produced  by  the  action  of  the  wings  and  modified 
by  the  neighbourhood  of  solid  bodies. 

495.  The  only  idea  communicated  to  our  minds  by  the  sense 
of  Touch,  when  this  is  exercised  in  its  simplest  form,  is  that  of 
resistance;  and  we  cannot  form  a  notion  either  of  the  size  or 
shape  of  an  object,  or  of  the  nature  of  its  sur&ce,  by  fedmg 
it,  unless  we  move  the  object  over  our  own  sensory  organ,  or 
move  the  latter  over  the  former.  By  the  various  degrees  of 
resistance  which  we  encounter,  we  estimate  the  hardness  or 
softness  of  the  body ;  and  by  the  impressions  made  upon  the 
papillae,  when  they  are  moved  over  its  surface,  we  form  our 
idea  of  its  smoothness  or  roughness.  It  is  by  attention  to  the 
muscular  movements  we  execute,  m  passing  our  hands  or 
fingers  over  its  surface,  that  we  acquire  our  ideas  of  its  size 
and  figure;  and  hence  we  perceive  that  the  sense  of  touch, 
without  the  power  of  moving  the  tactile  organ  over  the  object 
would  have  been-of  comparatively  little  use. 

496.  This  sense  is  capable  of  improvement  to  a  remarkable 
degree ;  as  we  see  la  persons  who  have  become  more  dependent 
upon  it  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  their  sight.  This  doubt- 
less results,  in  part,  &om  the  increased  attention  which  is 
given  to  the  sensations ;  and  partly  from  the  greater  acuteness 
or  impressibihty  of  the  organ  itselj^  arising  ^m  the  frequent 
use  of  it.  Amongst  other  remarkable  instances  of  this  kind 
was.  that  of  Saunderson,  who,  though  he  lost  his  sight  at  two 
years  old,  acquired  such  a  reputation  as  a  mathematieian,  that 
he  obtained  a  Professorship  at  Cambridge.  He  exhibited,  in 
several  ways,  an  extraordinary  acuteness  in  his  touch;  but 
one  of  his.  most  remarkable  fEusulties  was  the  power  of  distin* 
guishing  genuine  medals  from  imitations,  which  he  could  do 
more  Accurately  than  many  connoisseurs  in  full  possession  of 
their  senses. 

497.  The  sense  of  temperature  is  of  a  different  character 
from  common  tactile  sensibility;  find  either  may  be  lost^ 
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withont  the  other  being  affected.   It  is  rather  of  a  comparative 
than  of  a  positive  kind ;  that  is,  we  form  our  estimate  of  tem- 
perature rather  by  comparing  it  with  that  to  which  our  body 
(or  the  part  of  it  employed  to  test  the  heat  or  cold)  has  been 
previously  exposed,  than  by  any  knowledge  which  we  derive 
through  the  sensation  as  to  the  actual  degree  of  heat  or  cold 
to  which  the  organ  is  exposed.    Thus,  if  we  plunge  one  hand 
iato  a  basin  of  hot  water,  and  the  other  into  cold,  and  then 
transfer  both  of,  them  to  a  basin  of  tepid  water,  this  will  feel 
cold  to  the  hand  which  has  been  previously  accustomed  to 
the  heat,  and  warm  to  the  other.     In  the  same  manner,  the 
temperature  of  Quito,  which  is  situated  half-way  up  a  lofty 
monntain,  is  felt  to  be  chilly  by  a  person  who  has  ascended 
from  the  bumiug  plains  at  its  base,  whilst  it  seems  intensely 
hot  to  another  who  has  descended  from  its  snow-capped  sum- 
mit ;  the  residents  in  the  town  at  the  same  time  regarding  it 
as  moderate, — ^neither  hot  nor  cold.     It  is  a  curious  circum- 
stance, that  a  weak  impression  made  on  a  large  surface  seems 
more  powerful  than  a  stronger  impression  made  on  a  small 
snifSace ;  thus,  if  the  fore-finger  of  one  hand  be  immersed  ill 
vater  at  104",  and  the  whole  of  the  other  hand  be  plunged  i^ 
water  at  102°,  the  cooler  water  will  be  thought  the  warmer; 
whence  the  well-known  fact,  that  water  in  which  a  finger  can 
be  held  will  scald  the  whole  hand. 

498.  Where  any  special  organs  of  Touch  exist  in  Inverte- 
brated  Animals,  they  are  for    a  « 

the  most  part  prolongations 
from  the  portion  of  the  head 
near  the  mouth.    This   is 
the  case  with  the  arms  of 
the  Cuttle-fish,  and  with  the 
tentacula  of  the  lower  Mol- 
lusca  which  are  similar  in 
position.    Among  Crustacea 
and  Insects,  the  antennoe  or 
feelers  (&g.  198,  a,  a)  appear 
to  be  the  special  organs  of 
toucL    These  are  frequently        Rg.  198.-capkicokh-bmtle. 

very  long,  and  present  an  extraordinary  variety  in  their  forms, 
of  which  some  are  depicted  in  fig.  199.  They  contain) 
for  the  most  part,  a  large  number  of  joints  (in  the  Mole- 
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Cricket  above  100),  and  are  yeiy  flexible.  This  flexibility 
enables  them  to  be  turned  towards  any  object  under  examina- 
tion by  the  Insect ;  and  when  the  animal  is  walking,  we  see 
them  constantly  being  appHed  to  the  surfeices  of  the  bodies 
which  it  approaches,  in  a  manner  which  leaves  little  doabt 
that  they  are  used  as  organs  of  touch.  It  is  no  objection  to 
this  view,  to  say  that^  as  their  surfaces  are  hard,  no  delicate 
sensations  can  be  received  through  them;  for  the  slightest 


Fig.  199.— VAmxoifiLT-jpoBKXD  AsnviKM  or  IvtBcri. 

contact  of  their  firmest  points  with  a  hard  substance,  may 
produce  a  sense  of  resistance  which  wiU  afford  to  the  animal 
the  information  which  it  requires.  The  stick  used  by  the 
blind  man  in  feeling  his  way,  serves  a  very  similar  purpose. 
—It  appears  to  be  by  sensations  received  through  their 
antennae,  that  Bees  and  other  Insects  which  naturally  work 
in  the  dark,  are  enabled  to  carry-on  their  labours  without 
Conxion  or  inaccuracy ;  and  to  be  by  the  same  means,  that 
they  communicate  wi&  each  other.  When  the  antennae  aie 
cut  off,  the  Bee  at  once  ceases  to  work,  and  seems  unable  to 
direct  its  movements  in  any  other  way  than  towards  the  light 
When  any  important  event  has  happened  in  a  commimity, 
such  as  the  loss  of  the  Queen,  the  spreading  of  the  intelligence 
through  the  whole  hive  may  be  watched  by  a  dose  observer. 
The  working  bees  which  were  near  her  are  observed  to  mn 
about  restlessly,  applying  their  antennsB  to  those  of  the  others 
they  may  meet,  crossing  them  and  striking  lightly  with  them; 
these  in  their  turn  become  agitated  and  do  the  same ;  and 
thus  the  intelligence  is  speedily  propagated  throughout  the 
hive.  In  the  same  manner,  when  two  bees  meet  each  other 
out  of  their  hives,  they  seem  to  reconnoitre  one  another  for 
some  time  by  the  movements  of  their  antennae;  and  often 
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keep  up  these  moyements  for  a  considerable  period,  as  if 
carrying  on  a  close  conversation.  That  the  Antennsd  are 
delicate  organs  of  Touch  can,  therefore,  be  scarcely  questioned. 

Sense  of  Taste, 

499.  The  sense  of  Taste,  like  that  of  touch,  is  excited  by 
the  direct  contact  of  particular  substances  with  certain  parts 
of  the  body ;  but  it  is  of  a  much  more  refined  nature  than 
touch,  inasmuch  as  it  communicates  to  us  a  knowledge  of 
properties  which  that  sense  would  not  reveal  to  us.  All  sub- 
stances, however,  do  not  make  an  impression  on  the  organ  of 
taste.  Some  of  them  have  a  strong  savqur,  others  a  slight 
one,  and  others  again  are  altogetj^ier  insipid.  The  cause  of 
these  differences  is  not  understood;  but  it  may  be  remarked 
that,  in  general,  bodies  which  cannot  be  dissolved  in  water 
have  no  savour ;  whilst  most,  of  those  which  are  soluble  have 
a  taste  more  or  less  strong.  Their  solubility,  in  fact,  seems 
to  be  one  of  the  conditions  requisite  for  their  action  on  the 
organ  of  taste ;  for  when  that  organ  is  completely  dry,  it  does 
not  receive  any  sensation  firom  solid  bodies  brought  into  con- 
tact with  it,  which  may  have  the  most  powerful  taste  if  re- 
duced to  a  fluid  form ;  and  there  are  substances  known,  which, 
being  perfectly  insoluble  in  water,  are  insipid  if  applied  to 
the  tongue  when  it  is  covered  as  usual  with  a  watery  secre- 
tion ;  but  which  have  a  strong  taste  when  they  are  dissolved 
in  some  other  liquid,  spirit  of  wine  for  instance. 

£fOO.  The  sense  of  Taste  has  for  its  chief  purpose,  to  direct 
animals  in  their  choice  of  food ;  hence  its  organ  is  always 
placed  at  the  entrance  to  the  digestive  canaL  In  the  higher 
animals,  the  tongue  is  the  principal  seat  of  it ;  but  other 
parts  of  the  mouth  are  also  capable  of  receiving  the  impres- 
sions of  certain  savours.  The  mucous  membrane  which  covers 
the  tongue  is  copiously  supplied  with  blood-vessels ;  and  is 
thickly  set,  especially  upon  its  upper  surface,  and  towards  the 
tip,  with  papUlce,  resembling  in  structure  those  of  the  skin, 
but  larger.  These  papillse,  however,  are  not  all  sensory ;  for 
some,  which  are  of  conical  form,  are  covered  with  a  firm  homy 
epithelium,  and  their  function  seems  to  be  chiefly  mechanical 
TheBQ  "conical"  papillse  are  very  strongly  devdoped  in  the 
tongues  of  many  of  tiiie  lower  Mammalia,  to  which  tihey  impart 
a  particular  roughness ;  thus  it  is  by  their  means  that  a  Dog 
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deans  of  all  its  flesli  the  bone  lie  Hcks,  and  that  the  lion,  by 
a  single  stroke  of  his  tongue,  can  take  off  the  skin  firom  any 
part  of  the  Human  body.  The  tongue  itself  is  made-np  of 
muscular  substance,  which  accomplishes  the  varied  move- 
ments that  are  required  in  the  acts  of  mastication  and  in  the 
production  of  articulate  sounds.  It  is  supplied  with  nerves 
from  the  third  division  of  the  fifth  pair,  from  the  glosso- 
pharyngeal, and  from  the  hypoglossal  (§  459).  The  last  is 
the  motor  nerve  of  the  tongue ;  the  firat  is  the  one  chiefly 
concerned  in  the  conveyance  of  sensory  impressions  from  the 
front  and  sides  of  the  tongue ;  and  the  other  (the  glosso- 
pharyngeal) seems  to  have  for  its  ofl&ce  to  convey  those  im- 
pressions firam  the  back  of  .the  tongue  which  excite  the  muscles 
of  swallowing  to  action  (§  470),  as  well  as  those  which  produce 
the  sensation  of  nausea  and  excite  the  act  of  vomiting.  The 
gustative  papillae,  which  have  a  very  thin  epithelial  covering, 
are  for  the  most  part  supplied  from  the  fifth  pair ;  and  the 
branch  of  this  proceeding  to  the  tongue  is  known  as  the 
lingual  nerve.  When  they  are  called  into  action  by  the  con- 
tact of  substances  having  a  pleasant  savour,  they  not  nnfre- 
quently  become  very  turgid,  and  rise-up  from  the  surface  of 
the  mucous  membrane ;  in  this  manner  is  produced  the  rough- 
ness that  is  felt  on  the  surface  of  any  portion  of  the  tongue  or 
inside  of  the  cheek,  against  which  a  piece  of  barley-sugar  or 
other  similar  substance  has  lain  for  some  little  time. 

501.  A  considerable  part  of  the  impression  produced  by 
many  substances,  is  received  through  the  sense  of  Smell  rather 
than  by  that  of  Taste.  Of  4ihis  any  one  may  convince  liini- 
self  by  closing  the  nostrils  and  breathing  through  the  mouth 
only,  whilst  holding  in  the  mouth,  or  even  rubbing  between 
the  tongue  and  the  palate,  some  aromatic  substance  ;  its  taste 
is  then  scarcely  recognised,  although  it  is  immediately  per- 
ceived when  the  nassd  passages  are  re-opened,  and  its  effluvia 
are  drawn  into  them.  There  are  many  substances,  however, 
whose  taste,  though  not  in  the  least  dependent  upon  the 
action  of  the  nose,  is  nevertheless  of  a  powerful  character; 
such  are  sugar,  salt,  quinine,  and  vinegar.  Others,  again, 
by  irritating  the  mucous  membrane,  produce  a  sense  of  pun- 
gency allied  to  that  which  the  same  substances  (strong  acids, 
for  instance,  pepper,  or  mustard)  will  produce  when  applied 
to  the  skin  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time.     Such  sensations, 
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liherefore,  are  eyidently  of  the  same  kitid  with,  those  of  Touchy 
differing  from  them  only  in  the  degree  of  sensibility  of  the 
Drgan  through  which  they  are  received ;  and  through  these  the 
sense  of  Taste  is  more  nearly  related  to  that  of  Touch,  than  is 
either  of  the  other  forms  of  special  sensibility. 

502.  This   sense  has  a  very  important  function  in  most 
animals  which  possess  it, — that  of  directing  them  in  their 
choice  of  food.     Most  of  the  lower  animals  will  instinctively 
reject  the  articles  of  food  that  would  be  pernicious  to  them ; 
thus  even  the  voracious  Monkey  will  seldom  touch  fruits  of  a 
poisonous  character,  though  their  taste  may  be  agreeable ;  and 
animals  whose  digestive  apparatus  is  adapted  to  one  kind  of 
food,  will  reject  all  others.     It  may  be  stated,  as  a  general 
Tole,  that  substances  of  which  the  taste  is  agreeable  to  us 
are  nsefiil  and  wholesome  articles  of  food,  and  vice  versd;  but 
theie  are  many  signal  exceptions  to  this.     It  is  interesting  to 
lemark  that  in  Man,  when  the  reasoning  powers  are  obscured 
by  disease,  his  instincts  in  regard  to  food  often  manifest  them- 
selves strongly,  and  frequently  constitute  the  best  guide  in  its 
administration;  thus,  iliere  are  many  cases  of  fever  in  which 
the  physician  is  in  doubt  whether  wine  wiU  be  ii^'unous  or 
beneficial,  and  in  which  he  will  usually  find  the  disposition  of 
the  patient  to  reject  it,  or  his  readiness  to  receive  it,  to  be  his 
best  guide.     And  in  general  it  may  be  remarked  that,  in  ill- 
ness, the  desire  of  the  patient  for  food,  or  his  disposition  to 
take  it,  pretty  certainly  indicate  the  fitness  or  unfitness  of  the 
system  to  digest  and  appropriate  it. 

503.  The  tongue  presents  nearly  the  same  structure  among 
the  Mammalia  in  general,  as  in  Man ;  but  in  Birds  it  is 
Qsnally  cartilaginous  or  homy  in  its  texture,  and  destitute  of 
nervous  papillas,  so  that  the  sense  of  taste  cannot  be  very 
dCQte  in  any  of  those  animals.  Several  of  them  use  their 
tongues  for  other  purposes, — the  Woodpecker,  for  instance, 
to  transfix  insects,  and  the  Parrot  to  keep  steady  the  nut  or 
seed  which  is  being  crushed  between  the  jaws.  In  somo' 
Beptiles  the  tongue  is  large  and  fleshy;  in  others  long  and 
slender ;  in  others,  again,  it  is  almost  entirely  deficient :  but 
in  no  instance  does  it  seem  to  minister  to  any  acute  sense  of 
taste.  In  Fishes  it  is  for  the  most  part  absent  Many  In- 
Tertebrated  animals  possess  a  tongue ;  but  its  uses  are  for  the 
most  part  mechanical.    Thus  the  tongue  of  the  Limpet  is  a 
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powerful  rasp  (resembling  that  in  fig.  107)^  by  which  it  mbi 
down  the  sea-weeds  on  which  it  feeds  ;  whilst  the  tongue  of 
the  Bee  (fig.  289)  forms  a  channel  through  which  it  draws-np 
tiie  juices  of  flowers.  In  most  Insects,  the  pcUpi,  small  jointed 
appendages  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  moutii  (§  172),  seem 
to  answer  the  purpose  of  an  organ  of  taste ;  being  observed 
to  be  in  incessant  motion  whilst  the  animal  is  taMng  £)od, 
touching  and  examining  it  before  it  is  introduced  into  the 
mouth. 

S&fue  of  SmeU, 

504.  Certain  bodies  possess  the  property  of  exciting  in  ns 
sensations  of  af)eculiar  nature,  which  cannot  be  perceived  by 
the  organs  of  taste  or  touch,  and  which  seem  to  depend  npon 
emanations  that  spread  from  them  through  the  air,  pro- 
ducing what  we  term  odours.  It  appears  probable  that  odooxB 
are,  in  reality,  very  finely-divided  particles  of  the  odonfeions 
substance ;  and  tius  idea  derives  support  from  the  &ct  that 
most  volatile  bodies  are  more  or  less  odorous,  whilst  those 
which  do  not  readily  transform  themselves  into  vapour,  liave 
little  or  no  £ragrancy  in  their  natural  state,  but  possess  strong 
odorous  properties  as  soon  as  they  are  converted  into  vapour-' 
by  the  aid  of  heat,  for  instance.  The  most  powerM  and 
penetrating  odonrs  are  for  the  most  part  those  of  bodies 
already  in  a  gaseous  state, — such  as  sulphuretted  and  carbi]r 
retted  hydrogen;  or  of  fluids  which  readily  pass  into  tiie 
state  of  vapour,  as  the  vegetable  essential  oils.  But  there  aie 
some  soHd  substances,  as  musk,  which  are  very  strosgly 
odorous ;  and  which  yet  do  not  appear  to  diffuse  themselves 
through  the  air  in  the  state  of  vapour.  The  odonferoos 
particles  of  these  must  be  of  extreme  minuteness ;  for  the 
substances  do  not  seem  to  lose  weight  by  freely  impartisg 
their  peculiar  scent  to  an  unlimited  quantity  of  air.  Thus  the 
experiment  has  been  tried,  of  keeping  a  grain  of  musk  freely 
exposed  to  the  air  of  a  room  of  which  the  doors  and  windows 
were  constantly  open,  for  a  period  of  ten  years ;  the  air,  thus 
continually  changed,  was  completely  impregnated  with  the 
odour  of  musk ;  and  yet  at  the  end  of  that  time,  the  partidd 
was  not  found  to  have  suffered  any  perceptible  diaiinution  is 
weight 

605.  In  order  that  we  should  become  sensible  of  odous^  it 
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seems  necessary  that  the  odorifenmB  particleB  should  come  into 
actual  contact  with  the  membrane  on  which  the  nerve  of  smell 
is  spread  out  In  this  tespect,  the  sense  of  Smell  agrees  with 
the  senses  of  taste  and  touch ;  whilst  it  differs  from  thoee  of 
sight  and  hearing  which  take  ct^nisance  of  changes  that  are  pro- 
duced by  vibrHtiouB  or  nndTilationB  in  the  surrounding  medium. 
It  ia,  moreover,  desicable  that  these  odoriferous  particles  ehould 
be  coDT^ed  by  the  air,  and  not  be  diffused  through  flnid ; 
for  thou^  it  is  necessary  to  the  perfection  of  Uie  sense  of 
smell  th^  the  olfactory  membrane  should  be  kept  moist,  too 
great  a  quantity  of  fluid  upon  its  surface  deadens  its  peculiar 
sensibility, — as  we  find  to  be  the  case  when  we  are  suffering 
under  an  ordinary  "  cold."  Hence  it  is  onlj  in  air-breathing 
ftpimftla,  that  the  sense  of  Smell  can  possess  any  consideiable 
acnteness. 

506.  The  moat  advantageous  position  of  this  oigan  is  evi- 
dently at  the  commencement  of  the  respiratory  passages  ;  so 
that  the  boi  which  is  being  re-  ... 

ceived  into  flie  lungs  may  pass 
through  it  and  be  Uited  (as  it 
were)  by  its  peculiar  sensibility. . 
In  all  the  air-breathing  Verto- 
brata  we  find  a  pair  of  cavi- 
tie^  the  naial  foutv  (fig.  200), 
which  ore  situated  between  the 
month  aad  the  orbits.  They 
possess  two  orifices, — the  anfe- 
rior  nare»t  ™  nostrils  (6),  usually 
opraiing  upon  the  front  of  the 
face, — and  the  poderior  nara, 
which  open  into  the  upper  part 
of  the  pharynx  (c).  The  two 
cavities  are  separated  from  each 
other  by  a  vertical  parbition, 
which  passes  backwards  and 
forwards  on  the  middle  line ;  tlieir  sides  are  formed  by  the 
Tarious  bones  of  the  face,  and  by  the  cartilages  of  the  nose  ; 
their  extent  is  very  considerable,  especially  in  animals  that 
have  a  prolonged  muzzle.  The  interior  of  these  cavities  is 
lined  by  a  delicate  mucous  membrane,  whereon  the  OUaotory 
nerves,  which  enter  through  a  multitude  of  minute  orifices  in 
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the  roof  of  the  cavity,  are  distributed ;  and  the  extent  of  its 
surface  is  increased,  by  its  being  folded  over  certain  projec- 
tions firom  the  walls  of  the  cavity,  which  are  termed  fipvnqy 
bones.  Of  these  there  are  three  in  Man  (^,  t,  k).  Prolonga- 
tions of  this  membrane  are  carried  also  into  cavities  holloved 
out  in  the  neighbouring  bones,  which  are  termed  sinuses. 
Thus  we  have  tiiie  frontal  sinuses  I,  situated  just  above  the 
nose,  between  the  eyebrows ;  and  the  sphenoidal  sinuses  n, 
situated  further  back.  There  is  also  a  large  cavity  hollowed 
out  in  the  bone  of  the  upper  jaw  on  either  side.  The  mem* 
brane  which  lines  these  is  kept  moist  by  its  own  secretion ; 
and  it  is  covered  witili  vibratile  cilia,  the  office  of  which  seems 
to  be  to  prevent  that  secretion  from  unduly  accumulating  by 
conveying  it  over  the  surfSeuie  of  the  membrane  to  the  outlet 

507.  The  mechanism  of  the  sense  of  Smell  is  very  simpla. 
When  air  charged  with  odoriferous  particles  passes  over  the 
membrane  that  Unes  the  nose,  some  of  these  particles  ara 
delayed  by  the  mucous  secretion  that  covers  it,  and  act  upon, 
the  deHcate  sensory  extremities  of  the  olfaactory  nerve  with 
which  it  is  thickly  set.    The  highest  part  of  the  nasal  cavity 
appears  to  be  that  in  which  there  is  the  most  acute  sensibility 
to  odours  ;  and  hence  it  is  that  when  we  snuff  the  air,  so  as 
to  direct  it  into  the  upper  part  of  the  nose,  instead  of  allowing 
it  to  pass  simply  along  the  lower  portion  firom  the  anteiiorta 
the  posterior  nares,  we  perceive  delicate  odours  which  would 
have  otherwise  escaped  us.     The  acuteness  of  the  sense  of 
smell  depends,  in  no  small  degree,  upon  the  extent  of  suc&cs 
exposed  by  the  membrane  lining  l^e  nasal  cavity;  and  in  this^ 
respect  Man  is  far  surpassed  by  many  of  the  lower  Mammalia 
especially  among  the  Camivora,  Euminantia,  and  some  Fa- 
chydermata.     l^e  extreme  delicacy  of  this  sense  in  Deer, 
Antelopes,  &c.,  is  well  known,  from  its  being  a  source  of  gieat 
difficulty  to  the  hunter,  who  cannot  advance  near  enongb  to 
attack  tiiem,  except  by  stealing  upon  them  in  the  directioo^ 
contrary  to  that  of  the  wind.     In  these  ftTiiTnalg  it  serves  as 
the  chief  means  by  which  they  are  warned  of  the  prozimi^ 
of  their  enemies ;  in  the  Camivora^  on  the  other  hand,  it 
serves  to  direct  them  to  their  prey.     In  general,  however,  it 
seems  to  have  for  its  office  to  assist  in  directing  animals  to 
their  food,  and  in  warning  them  of  the  presence  of  noxioos 
yapours. 
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508.  Besides  leceiTing  the  Olfactory  nerve,  the  mucous  mem* 

brane  of  the  nose  is  supplied  by  branches  of  the  Fifth  pair ; 

this  nerve  endows  it  witii  common  sensibility,  and  also  receives 

the  impressions  produced  by  acrid  or  pungent  vapours,  which 

act  upon  it  in  the  same  way  as  the  correspondmg  fluids  do 

upon  the  tongue.    Such  vapours  are  felt  by  the  irritation  they 

produce,  rather  thaiLsnieU;  and  the  impression  they  occasion 

gives  rise  to  the  reflex  action  of  sneezing,  by  which  they  are 

driven  from  the  nose  (§  342).      Hence  this  action  may  be 

excited  by  an  irritating  agent  (such  as  snuff)  after  the  ol&c- 

toiy  nerve  has  been  divided,  if  the  branches  of  the  fifth  pair 

be  entire ;  whilst  it  does  not  take  place  when  the  flfth  pair  is 

paralysed,  even  though  the  sense  of  smell  may  be  retained. 

This  sense  loses  much  of  its  acuteness,  however,  when  the 

blanches  of  the  jEifiih  pair  supplying  its  organ  can  no  longer 

discharge  their  functions ;  for  the  membrane  then  becomes 

dry  from  the  want  of  its  proper  secretion,  and  the  odoriferous 

particles  are  consequently  not  properly  applied  to  it 

509.  Among  animals  that  live  in  water,  the  olfiEictory  organs 
cannot  act  to  the  like  advantage ;  and  we  do  not  And  much 
provision  made  for  this  sense.  Li  the  Whale  tribe,  the  nostrils 
serve  as  the  channels  by  which  the  water  is  expelled,  that  has 
been  drawn-in  through  the  mouth  (§  185)  ;  they  are  situated' 
at  the  top  of  the  head,  and  are  known  as  blow^holes.  In 
Fishes,  the  nasal  cavity  has  no  posterior  opening;  but  the 
snr&ce  of  its  lining  membrane  is  very  much  extended  by  its 
arrangement  in  folds,  which  are  sometimes  disposed  in  a 
radiated  manner  around  a  centre,  and  sometimes  parallel  like 
the  teeth  of  a  comb.  There  are  many  Invertebrated  Animals, 
from  whose  actions  it  may  be  judged  that  they  possess  a  deli- 
cate sense  of  smell,  although  the  precise  seat  of  it  cannot  be 
assigned.  This  is  the  case  especiaUy  with  Insects,  Crustacea^ 
and  the  higher  Mollusca.  The  lining  membrane  of  the  air- 
tabes  of  Insects  appears  to  be  delicately  sensitive  to  irritating 
^pours  (§  443) ;  but  we  have  no  evidence  that  it  ministers 
to  the  sense  of  Smell  properly  so  called. 

Sense  of  Hearing, 

510.  By  this  sense  we  become  acquainted  with  the  Sounds 
produced  by  bodies  in  a  certain  state  of  vibration.  The  vibrar 
tioBs  which  sonorous  bodies  undergo,  are  communicated  by 

n  D 
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them  to  the  air,  producing  in  it  a  series  of  nndtilatioiis  or 
wayes,  by  which  &e  sound  is  conveyed  to  a  great  distanoe.' 
These  undulations  spread  more  widely  as  they  become  more 
distant  from  the  sounding  body,  just  like  the  ripples  produced 
on  the  sur£a.oe  of  the  water  when  we  throw  a  stone  into  it ; 
and  in  proportion  as  they  spread,  they  become  less  poweifiiL 
This  is  the  reason  why  Sound  becomes  less  intense  as  the 
sounding  body  is  more  distant  Although:  air  is  the  usual 
conducting  medium  for  the  sonorous  undulations,  liquids  or 
solids  may  answer  the  same  purpose.  Thus  if  a  person  hold 
his  head  under  water,  whilst  two  stones  are  struck  together, 
also  under  water,  even  at  a  considerable  distance,  he  will  hear 
the  sound  produced  by  the  blow  with  extreme  distinctness, 
and  even  with  painful  force.  Or  if  the  ear  be  laid  against 
one  end  of  a  long  piece  of  timber,  whilst  a  scratch  with  a  pin 
be  made  on  the  other,  or  a  watch  be  laid  upon  it,  even  the 
fsdnt  sounds  thus  produced  will  be  heard  very  distinctly. 
That  a  medium  of  some  kind  is  necessary  to  convey  the 
sonorous  vibrations,  is  proved  by  the  feet,  that  if  a  bell  be 
made  to  ring  in  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump  from  which  the  air 
has  been  exhausted,  no  sound  is  heard,  though^its  ringing 
becomes  audible  as  soon  as  the  air  is  allowed  to  re-enter. 

511.  It.  is  a  fact  of  much  importance,  in  regard  to  the 
action  of  the  organ  of  Hearing,  that  sonorous  vibrations  which 
have  been  excited  and  are  being  transmitted  in  a  medium  of 
one  kind,  are  not  imparted  with  the  same  readiness  to  others. 
The  following  conclusions  have  been  drawn  from  experi- 
mental inquiries  on  this  subject  i.  Vibrations  excited  in 
soKd  bodies  may  be  transmitted  to  water  without  much  loss 
of  their  intensity,  although  not  with  the  same  readiness  that 
they  would  be  communicated  to  another  soHd.  il  On  the 
other  hand,  vibrations  excited  in  water  lose  something  of 
their  intensity  ia  being  propagated  to  solids;  but  they  are 
returned,  as  it  were,  by  these  solids  to  the  liquid,  so  that  the 
sound  is  more  loudly  heard  in  the  neighbourhood  of  those 
bodies,  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been-  iii.  The  sonorous 
vibrations  of  solid  bodies  are  much  more  weakened  by  trans- 
mission to  air;  and  those  of  air  make  but  little, impression 
on  solids,  iv.  Lastly,  sonorous  vibrations  in  water  are  trans- 
mitted but  feebly  to  air ;  and  those  which  are  taking  place  in 
air  are  with  diMculty  communicated  to  water;  but  the  com- 
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mimicatioii  is  Tendered  much  more  easy  by  the  intervention 
of  a  membrane  extended  between  them. 

512.  The  Auditory  nerve,  or  nerve  of  Hearing,  is  adapted 
to  receive  and  transmit  to  the  brain  the  sonorous  undulations 
produced  in  the  surrounding  medium  by  vibrating  bodies. 
Now,  it  is  obvious  that  it  may  be  affected  by  these  in  various 
ways,  especially  in  animals  that  inhabit  the  water.     The 
Tibiations  excited  in  the  liquid  will  be  transmitted  to  the 
solid  parts  of  the  head,  and  thence  to  the  nerve  contained  in 
it,mihout  much  interruption ;  and  this  independently  of  any 
special  apparatus  of  hearing.     Indeed,  the  simplest  form  of 
IMs  apparatus  is  only  designed  to  give  increased  effect  to  the 
vibrations  thus  excited  in  the  solid  parts  of  the  head ;  for  it 
consists  merely  of  a  cavity  excavated  in  their  thickness,  which 
cavity  is  fiUed  with  fluid,  and  is  lined  by  a  membrane  whereon 
the  auditory  nerve  is  minutely  distributed.     This  is  the  con- 
dition of  the  organ  of  hearing  in  the  MoUusca^  where  any  such 
easts ;  and  also  in  many  of  the  Crustacea.     In  those  of  the 
latter  dass  which  chiefly  inhabit  air,  however,  this  cavity  is 
excavated  in  the  surface  of  the  shell  covering  the  head,  and  is 
fihnt-in  by  a  membrane  which  is  exposed  to  the  surrounding 
siedimiL     According  to  the  principle  (iv.)  mentioned  in  the 
^t  paragraph,  the  liquid  contained  in  the  chamber  will  be 
^wn  into  undulation  by  vibrations  in  air,  as  well  as  by 
those  of  water;  so  that  those  animals  which  possess  this  kind 
of  apparatus  are  able  to  hear  much  better  in  air,  than  are  those 
in  which  the  cavity  is  completely  shut-in  by  stony  walls.    Of 
tiie  degree  in  which  sonorous  vibrations  may  be  conmiunicated 
to  our  own  auditory  nerves  through  the  solid  parts  of  the 
skull,  we  may  easily  satisfy  ourselves  by  closing  the  ears 
carefully,  and  placing  any  part  of  the  head  against  a  solid 
hody  which  communicates  with  the  one  in  vibration.    In  this 
nianner  we  may  hear  the  sounds  produced  by  the  latter  with 
considerable  distinctness,  though  accompanied  by  an  unpleasant 
jarring,    A  deaf  gentleman  was  once  agreeably  surprised 
to  find  that,  when  smoking  his  pipe,  with  ti^e  bowl  resting  on 
his  daughter's  pianoforte,  he  could  distinctly  hear  the  music 
she  was  producing  from  it ;  and  many  deaf  persons  may  be 
fiiade  to  hear  conversation,   by  holding  a  piece  of  stick 
between  their  own  teeth,  and  placing  it  agftinst  the  teeth  of 
the  person  speaking. 

dd2 
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51 S.  In  animals  which  have  the  organ  of  liearmg  oon- 
titrtict^  upon  the  simple  plan  just  described,  the  force  of  the 
V)biii})ons  of  the  fluid  contained  in  the  cavity  is  increased  by 
^v^iil  minute  stony  concretions  suspended  in  it :  these  act 
«A\iixling  to  the  second  principle  just  stated  (§  511).  They 
ni^  Irimed  otoUfhes,  or  ear-stones ;  and  some  traces  of  them 
9M^y  be  found  even  in  Man  and  the  higher  animals.^ 

vM4.  We  see,  then,  that  a  cavity  excavated  in  the  solid 
>«nii])s  of  the  -head,  covered-in  externally  by  a  membiane^ 
halving  the  auditory  nerve  distributed  upon  its  waUs,  and 
tilled  with  fluid,  is  tiie  simplest  form  of  the  organ  of  heanng; 
«md  may  be  regarded  as  including  all  that  is  essential  to  the 
i>xercise  of  this  i^ction.     N^o  more  complicated  apparatus  is 
to  be  found  in  any  of  the  Invertebrata ;  and  even  in  the 
lowest  Fishes  there  is  but  little  variation  horn  this  type.   On 
the  other  hand,  in  Man  and  the  higher  Vertebiata  we  find  a 
very  complex  structure,  adapted  to  render  the  feu^ulty  much 
more  perfect;  enabling  us  to  receive  impressions  which  make 
us.  aware,  not  only  of  tibie  presence  of  a  sounding  body,  but  of 
its  nature,  its  direction,  the  pitch  and  peculiar  quali^  of  the 
sound ;  and  also,  it  is  probable,  taking  cognizance  of  sounds 
much  fainter  than  those  which  would  be  perceptible  to  the 
lower  animals.     Yet  even  in  the  most  complicated  forms  of 
the  organ  of  hearing;  we  shall  find  that  the  essential  part  is 
still  the  same  as  that  which  forms  the  whole  oi^gan  in  the 
lower  tribes ;  and  also  that  the  fEwnilty  is  retained,  though  in 
an  inferior  degree,  when  by  disease  or  injury  the  accestorj/ 
parts  are  prevented  fix)m  acting. — ^To  the  structure  of  the  Ear 
of  Man  we  shall  now  proceed- 

515.  The  organ  of  hearing  in  Mem  may  be  divided  into 
three  parts — ^the  external,  the  middle,  and  the  interned  ear.  The 
former  is  the  fibro-cartilaginous  appendage  placed  on  the  out- 
side of  the  head,  to  receive  and  coUect  the  sounds  which  are 
to  be  transmitted  to  the  interior ;  the  two  latter  divisions  are 
excavated  in  a  bone  of  remarkable  solidity,  the  petrous  (stony) 
portion  of  the  temporal  bone.     The  uses  of  the  different 

^  Vesicles  containing  otolithB  which  ato  kept  in  rapid  moyemeot 
within  them  by  ciliEuy  action,  are  found  in  immediate  contiguitj  with 
the^  cephalic  ganglia  of  the  lower  MolluskB,  or  are  even  imbedded  in 
their  substance;  and  these  seem  to  constitute  the  most  mdimentaiy 
form  of  an  organ  of  hearing. 
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hollows  and  eleyations  on  tbe  enrfitce  of  the  external  ear  of 
Maa  are  not  Tery  appaient;  bat  it  is  probable  that  they 
diiect  the  Bonorous  undulationa  towards  ihe  entrance  of  the 
canal  which  leads  to  the  middle  ear.  The  form  of  the  external 
ear  in  many  Quadnipeda  evidently  adapts  it  to  this  purpose ; 
and  theie  are  several  which  have  the  power  of  chaining  its 
direction  by  moscular  action,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  enable  it 
to  catch  most  advantt^eously  the  fiiintest  eotinds  Irom  any 
quarter.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  animals  that  are 
naturally  timorons,  such  as  the  Hare  or  the  Deer;  these  have 
usually  very  large  external  ears.  But  it  is  among  the  Bat 
tribe — whose  residence  in  tbe  dark  recesses  of  caverns  and 
excavations  makes  their  eyes  of  comparatively  little  use  to 
them,  and  causes  them  to  depend  greaUy  for  guidance  in  their 
movemente  upon  the  sense  of  hearing — that  we  find  the 
greatest  development  of  the  external  ear  (fig.  201). 


Fl(.  Ml.-Lona-Kj 


516.  The  canal  hollowed-ont  in  the  temporal  bone  (d, 
fig.  201)  into  which  the  external  ear  collects  the  sonorous 
vibrations,  passes  inwards  until  it  b  terminated  by  a  mem- 
brane stretched  across  it,  which  is  called  the  ■numhrana  lym- 
patii,  or  membrane  of  the  drum  of  the  ear  (3).  This  forms 
the  outside  wall'  of  a  cavity  (h)  which  constitutes  the  middU 
ear,  and  which  is  bounded  on  the  inside  by  a  bony  wall  that 
separates  it  from  the  internal  ear.  The  cavity  of  the  tym' 
paniim  is  not  one  of  the  euentud  parte  of  the  organ ;  for 
nothing  analogous  to  it  exists  either  in  Fbhes  or  in  the  lower 
Beptilea,     It  contains  air ;  and  communicates  with  the  bock 
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of  tiie  nasal  cavity  («,  fig.  200)  by  a  canal  tenned  the  Eosta- 
ohiut  tube  (k,  fig.  201).  The  paitial  or  complete  cIobhts  of 
this  tube,  occasioned  either  by  swelling  of  its  IJTting  membiane 
or  by  the  viscid  Becretiou  &om  it,  pioducee  the  eitight  dea&ess 
common  among  ^oee  who  aie  BofFeiing  from  "  <»ld&"  Witlun 
the  cavity  of  the  ^mpannm,  theie  is  a  veiy  cnriona  apparatm 
of  small  bones  and  musdee,  which  serves  to  establish  a  con- 
nexion between  the  membiane  of  the  dram  and  the  small 
membrane  covering  the  entrance  to  the  internal  ear.  These 
bones  are  four  in  nnmbei ;  and  are  termed  the  malievi  or 


•^^ 
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hammer  (a,  fig.  202) ;  the  ineua,  or  anvil  (S) ;  the  ot  orbim- 
Ian,  a  minute  globulaT  bone  (c);  and  tbe  *tig)et,  or  Btirrap' 
bone  (d).  These  bones  are  connected  blether  in  the  manM' 
represented  in  &g.  203  ;  where  a  a  represents  the  wall  of  tli« 
tfmpanic  cavily;  b,  the  membrana  tympani;  c,  one  otto 
long  processes  of  the  malleiie,  which  is  attached  to  the  meni- 
brane ;  d,  tbe  head  of  the  malleus,  which  articiilatM  witii  ^ 
incns ;  e,  the  other  long  procesa  of  the  malleus,  which  is 
acted-on  by  the  minute  musde  /,  that  serves  to  tighten  the 
tympanum ;  g,  the  incus,  of  which  one  leg  is  in  contact  irilli 
the  wall  of  the  cavity,  whilst  the  other  is  connected  with  the 
orbicular  bone  h ;  i,  tbe  stapes,  of  which  the  upper  enii  w 
connected  with  the  orbicular  bone,  whilst  the  lower  (which  a 
of  an  oval  form)  is  attached  to  the  membrane  that  coveis  the 
sntrance  to  the  internal  ear ;  and  £  is  a  small  muscle  whioh 
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acts  npcoi  this  bone  in  such  a  manner  as  to  telaz  the  tym- 

imnnni . 

517.  The  usO'  at  this  apparatus  is  evideatly  to  receive  the 
oonoTons  yibiations  fiom.  the  air,  and  to  trau^uit  them  to  the 
membiane  forming  the  entrance  to  the  internal  or  essential 
part  of  the  organ  of  hearing ;  in  sadi  a  manner,  that  the 
sonoroos  vibrations  excited  in  tlie  latter  may  be  mnch  more 
powerful  than  they  would  be  if  the  air  acted  immediately 
upon  it  The  usual  etate  of  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum 
appears  te  be  tather  lax  or  slack;  and  when  in  this  condition. 


Pig.  VH.—VtM.tlCAI, 

intm^  prntioni  are  , 

I,  e,  llu  (itecnal  «u  j  i 


Tha  intm^  prntioni  are  proportkHiitalT  gnlncd 
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t,  epaninn  from  tha  eaTilir  into  the  «*11>  }  aiaiTMail  in  the 
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it  Tibratee  in  accordance  with  grare  or  deep  tones.     By  the 
action  of  a  small  muscle  lodged  within  the  Eustw^tian  tub«,  it 
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may  be  tigliteiied,  so  as  to  vibiate  in  accordance  with  sharper 
or  higher  tones  ;  but  it  will  then  be  less  able  to  receive  the 
impressions  of  deeper  sounds.     This  state  we  may  artificially 
produce  either  by  holding  the  breath  and  forcing  air  into  the 
Eustachian  tube,  so  as  to  make  the  membrane  bulge-out  by 
pressure  from  within ;  or  by  exhausting  the  cavity  by  an  effort 
at  inspiration  with  the  mouth  and  nostrils  closed,  which  -will 
cause  the  membrane  to  be  pressed  inwards  by  the  external 
air.     In  either  case  the  hearing  is  immediately  found  to  be 
imperfect ;  but  it  will  be  observed  that  while  the  experimenter 
thus  renders  himself  deaf  to  grave  sounds,  acute  sounds  are 
heard  even  more  distinctly  than  before.     There  is  a  different 
limit  to  the  acuteness  of  the  sounds  of  which  the  ear  can 
naturally  take  cognizance,  in  different  persons.     K  the  sound 
be  so  acute  (or  high  in  pitch)  that  the  membrana  tympani  will 
not  vibrate  in  unison  with  it,  the  individual  will  not  hear  % 
although  it  may  be  loud ;  and  it  has  been  noticed  that  some 
persons  cannot  hear  the  very  shrill  tones  produced  by  par- 
ticular Insects,  or  even  by  Birds,  which  are  distinctly  audible 
to  others.     There  is  good  reason  to  think  that  the  two 
muscles  which  have  been  mentioned  (§  516)  as  tightening 
and  relaxing  the  tympanum,  exert  a  regulative  influence  upon 
its  tension  analogous  to  that  which  the  contractile  fibres  of 
the  iris  possess  in  regard  to  the  diameter  of  the  pupil  (§  534); 
preparing  it  to  be  acted-on  by  faint  sonorous  undulations 
when  we  are  listening,  and  moderating  the  concussion  of  very 
loud  sounds  which  are  anticipated. 

518.  The  internal  ear  is  composed  of  various  cavities  that 
communicate  with  each  other;  of  these  the  vestUmle  (I,  fig.  204) 
may  be  regarded  as  the  centre,  whilst  from  it  there  pass-off 
on  one  side  the  three  semicircular  canals^  m,  and  on  the  other 
the  cochlea,  n.  The  vestibule  is  the  part  which  corresponds 
with  the  simple  cavity  that  constitutes  the  whole  organ  of 
hearing  in  the  lower  animals  (§  512),  and  the  others  may  be 
regarded  as  extensions  of  it  for  particular  purposes.  It  com- 
municates with  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum  by  a  small  orifice 
in  the  bony  wall  that  separates  them,  termed  the  fenestra  oiw/m 
(oval  window) ;  but  this  orifice  is  closed  by  a  membrane,  to 
which  the  lower  end  of  the  stapes  is  attached.  The  thru 
semicircular  canals  are  passages  excavated  in  the  solid  bone, 
«nd  lined  by  a  continuation  of  the  same  membrane  as  that 


^ 
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whicli  lines  the  vestibiile ;  each  passes-off  from  the  vestibule 
and  returns  to  it  again.     The  cochlea,  n,  also  is  a  cavity  exca^ 
Tated  in  the  hard  bone,  and  lined  by  a  continuation  of  the 
same  membrane ;  its  form  is  ahnost  precisely  that  of  the  in- 
terior of  a  snail-shell  (whence  its  name),  being  a  spiral  canal 
which  makes  about  two  turns  and  a  half  round  a  central  pillar. 
This  canal  is  divided  into  two,  however,  by  a  partition  that 
runs  along  its  whole  length ;  which  partition  is  partly  formed 
hy  a  very  thin  lamina  of  bone,  and  partly  (in  the  living  state) 
hy  a  delicate  membrane.     The  two  passages  do  not  communi- 
cate with  each  other  except  at  the  top  or  centre ;  at  their 
lower  end  (corresponding^to  the  vnoviih  of  the  snail-shell)  they 
terminate  differently;  for  whilst  one  freely  opens  into  the 
Testibule,  the  other  communicates  with  the  cavity  of  the 
tympanum,  by  an  aperture  termed  the  fenestra  rotunda  (round 
window),  which  is  closed  by  a  membrane.^    Thus  the  internal 
ear  conmiunicates  with  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum-  by  two 
ininute  orifices  only,  •^— the  feniestra  ovalis  and  the  fent^ra 
TotundOy — both  of  them  closed  by  membranes,  against  the 
fonner  of  which  the  stapes  abuts,  whilst  the  latter  is  £ree. 

519.  The  whole  internal  ear  is  lined  by  a  delicate  mem- 
hrane,  on  which  the  auditory  nerve  (o,  fig.  204)  is  very 
Dunutely  distributed,  especially  on  the  membranous  portion 
of  the  partition  between  the  two  passages  of  the  cochlea. 
Bie  cavities  are  completely  filled  with  fluid,  which  is  set  in 
vibration  by  the  movements  of  the  stapes,  communicated 
through  the  membrane  of  the  fenestra  ovalis;  and  these  vibra- 
tions are  probably  rendered  more  free  by  the  existence  of  the 
second  aperture — ^the  fenestra  rotunda.  It  is  by  the  influence 
of  these  undulations  upon  the  expanded  fibnls  of  the  auditory 
i^erve,  that  the  sensation  of  sound  is  produced ;  but  in  what 
^ay  the  different  parts  of  iiie  labyrinth  (as  this  complex 
series  of  cavities  is  not  unaptly  called)  contribute  to  the  per- 
foimance  of  this  function,  is  not  yet  known.  In  all  Fishes 
but  the  lowest,  the  three  semicircular  canals  exist ;  they  have, 
however,  no  vestige  of  a  cochlea.  In  the  true  Reptiles,  a 
rudiment  of  the  cochlea  may  be  generally  discovered.  In 
feds,  this  cavity  is  more  completely  formed,  though  the 
passage  is  not  spiral,  but  is  nearly  straight;   of  its  real 

^  There  is  a  double  spiral  staircase  constructed  exactly  on  this  plan 
^  Tianworth  church. 
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character,  however,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  from  its  being 
divided,  like  the  cochlea  of  Mn.TnTnfl.1«  and  of  Man,  by  a 
membranous  partition  on  which  the  nerve  is  spread  out. 

520,  From  the  circumstance  that  in  almost  every  instance 
in  which  the  semicirctdar  canals  exist  at  all,  they  axe  three  in 
number,  and  lie  in  three  different  directions,  corresponding  to 
those  of  the  bottom  and  two  adjoining  sides  of  ^a  cube,  it  has 
been  supposed  (and  with  much  probability)  that  they  assist 
in  producing  the  idea  of  the  direction  of  sounds.  It  has  been 
also  supposed  that  the  cochlea  is  the  organ  by  which  we  judge 
of  the  pitch  of  sounds;  and  this  would  seem  to  be  not  im- 
probable, especially  when  we  compare  the  development  of  the 
cochlea  in  different  animals,  with  the  variety  in  the  pitch  of 
the  sounds  which  it  is  important  they  should  hear  distinctlj, 
especially  the  voices  of  their  own  kind.  The  oompoM  of  the 
voice  (that  is,  the  distance  between  its  highest  and  its  lowest 
tones)  is  much  greater  in  MamnfialB  than  in  Birds;  as  is  also 
the  length  of  the  cochlea.  In  Eeptiles,  which  have  little  trae 
vocal  power,  the  cochlea  is  reduced  to  its  lowest  foim;  and  in 
the  Amphibia,  it  disappears  altogether. 

621,  That  the  Vestibule,  and  the  passages  proceeding  from 
it,  constitute  even  in  Man  the  essential  part  of  the  oigan  of 
hearing,  is  evident  £rom  the  iacty  that  when  (as  happens  not 
unfrequently)  the  membrana  tympani  has  been  destroyed  liy 
disease,  and  the  chain  of  bones  has  been  lost^  the  facoltyiB 
not  by  any  means  abolished,  though  it  is  deadened.  In  this 
state,  the  vibrations  of  the  air  must  act^at  once  upon  the 
membrane  of  the  fenestra  ovalis,  as  in  the  lower  fluiniftlfl  whidi 
possess  no  external  or  middle  ear;  instead  of  striking  the 
membrane  of  the  tympanum,  and  b^ng  transmitted  along  the 
chain  of  bones. 

522.  It-  has  been  stated  (§  510)  that  the  sensation  of 
hearing  is  produced  by  the  successive  undulations  or  Tibia- 
tions  communicated  to  the  Ear  from  the  sonorous  body,  either 
by  the  air,  or  by  a  liquid  or  solid  medium.  This  is  the  case 
with  all  continwrna  sounds  or  tones;  but  single  momentaiy 
sounds,  such  as  those  produced  by  the  discharge  of  a  pistol 
the  blow  of  a  hammer,  the  ticking  of  a  watch,  or  the  beat  of 
a  clock,  make  their  impression  on  the  ear  by  a  single  shock. 
All  continuous  tones  are  in  fact  caused  by  a  succession  of 
such  shocks,  communicated  to  the  ear  with  sufiGicient  rapidi^ 
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for  the  interval  between  them  not  to  be  distinguished.  Thns, 
if  we  cause  a  tight  string  to  vibrate  by  pulling  or  striking  it» 
we  occasion,  not  one  vibration  only,  but  a  long  succession  of 
vibrations  (Mechan.  Philos.  §  187);  every  one  of  which 
gives  a  new  impulse  to  the  air,  and  produces  a  new  impression 
on  the  organ  of  hearing.  These  vibrations  we  can  see^  when 
they  are  sufficiently  extensive  ;  and  we  can  always  fed  them, 
by  placing  the  £nger  on  the  string.  In  the  same  manner, 
tbe  vibrations  of  a  bell  or  of  a  tuning-fork  continue  long  after 
the  first  blow ;  and  these,  though  we  cannot  see  them,  may 
be  readily  felt  with  the  jQnger.  It  is,  in  fact,  in  their  power 
of  continuing  to  vibrate  dSer  tbey  have  been  struck,  that  the 
peculiarity  of  these  resonant  bodies  consists.  In  other  instances 
in  which  continuous  tones  are  produced,  the  vibrations  are 
kept-up  by  the  continued  application  of  the  original  cause, 
and  cease  as  soon  as  it  is  withdrawn :  this  is  ^e  case,  for 
instance,  in  the  string  of  the  violin  when  set  in  vibration  by 
the  bow,  and  in  the  flute  and  organ-pipe  when  caused  to 
sound  by  the  passage  of  air  through  them. 

523.  In  all  these  cases,  then,  the  continuous  tones  are  due 
to  a  succession  of  impulses  given  by  the  sounding  body  to  the 
air;  and  according  to  the  rapidity  with  which  the  impulses 
succeed  one  another,  will  be  the  pitdi  of  the  sound.     It  is 
not  difficult  to  ascertain  by  experiment  the  number  of  such 
impulses  required  to  produce  particular  tones.     The  lowest 
note  (C)  given  by  any  musical  instrument  (that  which  is 
produced  by  an  open  organ-pipe  of  32  feet  long,  or  by  a 
stopped  pipe  of  16  feet)  requires  16  impulses  per  second;^ 
bat  continuous  tones  have  been  produced  by  impulses  occur- 
nng  at  the  rate  of  only  7  or  8  per  second ;  so  that  the 
impression  produced  upon  the  ear  by  each  must  have  lasted 
at  least  l-7th  or  l-8th  of  a  second.     On  the  other  hand,  it 
has  been  ascertained  that  the  ear  can  appreciate  tones  pro- 
duced by  24,000  impulses  in  a  second;  so  that  the  lunit 
already  adverted  to  (§  517)  must  be  above  this  tone,  the 
pitch  of  which  is  about  4  octaves  above  the  highest  F  of  the 
pianoforte. 
524.  The  strength  or  loudness  of  musical  tones  depends 

^  A  backward  as  well  as  forward  vibratioii  must  take  place  with 
syery  impulse ;  consequently  the  number  of  the  vUnxUiom  is  Ucice  that 
»f  the  impuUet, 
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upon  the  force  and  extent  of  the  vibrations  conmninicated  l)y 
the  sounding  body  to  the  air.  Thus,  when  we  draw  the 
middle  of  a  tight  string  far  out  of  the  straight  line,  and  then 
let  it  go,  a  loud  sound  is  produced,  and  we  can  see  that  the 
space  through  which  the  string  passes  ^m  side  to  ,side  is 
considerable.  As  the  extent  of  the  vibrations  of  the  stiisg 
diminishefi^  the  sound  becomes  less  powerful ;  and  when  m 
can  no  longer  see  the  vibrations,  but  can  oiAjfeel  them,  the 
sound  is  ^lint.  The  length  of  the  undulations  in  the  air 
corresponds  with  that  of  the  vibrations  in  the  sounding 
body ;  and  consequently  they  will  strike  upon  the  lympamiin 
with  more  or  less  force,  according  as  these  are  longer  or 
shorter.  The  cause  of  the  differences  in  the  timbre  or  quality 
of  musical  tones, — such,  for  instance,  as  those  which  exist 
between  the  tones  of  a  flute,  a  violin,  and  a  trumpet^  all 
sounding  a  note  of  the  same  pitch, — are  unknown ;  but  they 
probably  depend  upon  the  different  ybrm  of  the  vibrations. 

525.  The  faculty  of  hearing,  like  that  of  sight,  maybe  veiy 
much  increased  in  acuteness  by  cultivation ;  but  this  inciease 
depends  rather  upon  the  habit  of  attention  to  the  faintest 
impressions  made  upon  the  organ,  than  upon  any  change  iii 
the  organ  itself  This  habit  may  be  cultivated  in  regwi  to 
sounds  of  some  one  particular  class ;  all  others  being  heaid  as 
by  an  ordinary  person.  Thus  the  watchful  i^orth  Americaii 
Indian  recognises  footsteps,  and  can  even  distinguish  between 
the  tread  of  friends  or  foes,  whilst  his  companion  who  lives 
amid  the  busy  hum  of  cities  is  unconscious  of  the  slightest 
sound.  Yet  the  latter  may  be  a  Musician,  capable  of  distin- 
gmshing  the  tones  of  all  the  different  instruments  in  a  large 
orchestra,  of  following  any  one  of  them  through  the  part 
which  it  performs,  and  of  detecting  the  least  discord  in  the 
blended  effects  of  the  whole, — effects  which  would  be,  to  his 
coloured  companion,  but  an  indistinct  mass  of  sound.  In  the 
same  manner,  a  person  who  has  lived  much  in  the  conntiy  is 
able  to  distinguish  the  note  of  every  species  of  bird  which 
lends  its  voice  to  the  general  concert  of  JSfature ;  whilst  the 
inhabitant  of  a  town  hears  only  a  confiised  assemblage  of 
shrill  sounds,  which  may  impart  to  him  a  disagreeable  rather 
than  a  pleasurable  sensation. — Of  the  direction  and  distance 
of  sounds,  our  ideas  are  for  the  most  part  formed  by  habit 
Of  the  former  we  probably  judge,  in  great  degree,  by  the 
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lelatiTe  intensity  of  the  impressions  received  by  the  two 
ears;  though  we  may  form  some  notion  of  it  by  either 
singly  (§  520).  Of  the  distance  we  judge  by  the  intensity  of 
the  sound,  comparing  it  with  that  which  we  know  the  same 
body  to  produce  when  nearer  to  us.  The  Ear  may  be  deceiyed 
in  tihis  respect  as  well  as  the  eye  (§  666) ;  thus  the  effect  of 
a  fall  band  at  a  distance  may  be  given  by  the  subdued  tones 
of  a  concealed  orchestra  close  to  us ;  and  the  Ventriloquist 
produces  his  deceptions  by  imitating,  as  closely  as  possible, 
not  the  sounds  themselves,  but  the  manner  in  which  they 
would  strike  the  ear. 

Sense  of  Sight. 

526.  By  the  faculty  of  Sight  we  are  made  acquainted,  in 
the  first  place,  with  the  presence  of  light;  and  by  the  medium 
of  that  agent  we  take  cognizance  of  tibe  forms  of  surrounding 
hodies,  their  colours,  dimensions,  and  positions.  It  is  desira- 
He  that  a  short  account  should  be  here  given  of  the  laws  of 
the  transmission  of  Hght ;  since,  without  the  knowledge  of 
them,  the  beautiful  action  of  the  Eye  cannot  be  understood. 

527.  The  rays  of  light  uniformly  travel  in  straight  hnes, 
80  long  as  they  traverse  the  same  medium  (air,  water,  or 
glass,  for  instance),  without  obstruction.     When  issuing  from 
^  single  luminous  point  into  space,  they  diverge  or  separate, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  cover  a  larger  and  larger  surface  as 
they  proceed ;  and  the  intensity  of  the  light  diminishes  in  the 
same  proportion.   But  when  the  rays  pass  from  one  medium  to 
another  either  more  or  less  dense, 
they  are  bent  out  of  their  straight 
course,  or  refracted;  unless  they 
should  happen  to  pass  from  the  one 
to  the  other  in  a  direction  perpendi- 
cular to  the  plane  which  separates 
them.     This  may  be  made  evident 
hj  a  very  simple  experiment  Place 
acoinoranyh€avybody(a,fig.205)  •   Fig.205. 
at  the  bottom  of  a  basin,  and  then 
retreat  from  it  until  the  coin  is  hidden  by  the  edge  of  the  basin ; 
if  water  be  then  poured-in,  up  to  the  level  c,  the  coin  will 
igain  become  visible,  although  neither  its  own  place  nor  that 
>f  the  observer  has  undergone  any  change.   The  reason  of  this 
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is,  that  the  rays  of  light,  as  they  pass  out  of  the  water,  are 
bent  downwards,  or  from  the  perpendicular ;  so  that  they 
reach  the  eye  of  the  observer  when  situated  at  a  lower  point 
than  that  at  which  the  rays  would  have  arrived  if  they  had 
proceeded  in  a  strai^t  line.  Thus  the  eye,  situated  at  the 
end  of  the  line  a  c^  could  not  see  the  coin  in  a  straight  Mne, 
because  rays  passing  in  that  line  would  be  interrupted  by  the 
opaque  sides  of  the  basin ;  but  it  receives  the  ray  which  was 
passing  through  the  water  in  the  direction  a  d,  and  which 
was  bent  downwards  at  the  moment  of  quitting  it.  If  the 
eye  had  been  placed  directly  over  the  coin,  however,  so  that 
the  ray  passing  through  the  latter  to  it  would  have  emerged 
from  tiie  water  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  its  surface,  no 
change  in  the  apparent  place  of  the  object  would  have  been 
made  by  pouring-in  the  water ;  since  a  ray  that  passes  from 
one  medium  to  another,  however  diJQferent,  in  a  direction 
perpendicular  to  the  surfcu^e  which  separates  them,  is  not 
refracted.  Those  rays  which  pass-out  most  nearly  in  this 
direction  are  refracted  least,  whilst  those  which  pass-out  most 
nearly  in  the  horizontal  direction  are  refracted  most 

528.  The  general  law  of  refraction  then  is, — that  all  rays 
passing  from  a  dense  to  a  rare  medium  are  refracted  from  the 
perpendicular,  the  degree  of  change  being  less  as  they  are 
near  the  perpendicular,  and  greater  as  they  depart  from  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  rays  pass  from  a  rare  medium  into 
a  dense  one,  they  are  bent  towards  the  perpendicular ;  and 
this  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  according  as  their  direction  is 
more  distant  from  the  perpendicular,  or  nearer  to  it.  Thus, 
in  fig.  205,  we  will  suppose  the  point  a  to  be  the  position  of 
the  eye  of  a  Fish ;  and  the  end  of  the  line  a  c  (previously 
occupied  by  the  eye  of  the  observer)  to  be  the  position  of  an 
Insect  in  the  air.  Now  this  insect  wiU  not  be  seen  by  the 
fish  in  its  true  place ;  for  a  ray  passing  from  it  to  c  would  be 
so  bent  out  of  its  course  as  not  to  reach  the  point  a.  The 
direction  in  which  it  is  really  seen  is  a  d ;  foi  the  ray  pro- 
ceeding from  the  object  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  there 
undergoes  such  a  refraction  that  it  is  bent  downwards  to  a ; 
and,  as  we  always  judge  of  the  place  of  an  object  by  the 
direction  in  which  the  rays  last  come  to  the  eye,  the  insect  is 
seen  by  the  fish  at  d,  that  is,  considerably  above  its  real  place 
(§  476). 
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When  the  smrface  which  separates  the  two  media  is 
i;^  but  is  either  convex  or  concave  (bulgiog  or  hollowed- 
very  important  alteration  is  produced  in  the  direction 


rays  that  fjall  upon  it  Thus  we  shall  suppose  that 
diverging  rays,  issuing  from  a  point,  a  (fig.  206),  and 
sing  tib.e  air,  strike  upon  a  convex  surface  of  glass,  h  h\ 
Bntial  ray  a  c  falls  upon  the  glass  in  a  direction  perpen- 
r  to  its  surface  at  that  point,  and  passes-on  unchanged 

course.  But  the  ray  a  d  falls  upon  the  surface  very 
lely ;  and  consequently  in  entering  the  glass  it  will  be 
owards  the  line  e,  which  is  perpendicular  to  the  surface 
)  point  where  it  enters,  and  will  pass  onwards  in  the 
ion  /  In  the  same  manner,  the  ray  a  g  will  be  refracted 
be  direction  i.  Hence  these  rays,  now  converging^  would 
and,  if  prolonged,  to  meet  each  other  again ;  and  the 
at  which  they  meet  is  termed  the  focfm.  To  this  point 
e  other  rays  which  fall  upon  the  convex  surface,  at  a 
rate  distance  from  the  central  ray,  wiU  also  be  conducted. 
).  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  surface  of  the  glass,  instead 
ng  convex,  is  concave,  the  diverging  rays  which  fall  upon 
I  be  made  to  diverge  still  more.  Thus  in  fig.  207,  let  a 
3  point  whence  the  rays  issue,  and  b  h  the  surface  of  the 
the  central  ray  a  c  will  pass-on  unchanged  as  before ; 
le  ray  a  d  will  be  bent  towards  the  perpendicular  e,  so 
pass-on  in  the  direction/;  and  the  ray  aj  will  be  bent 
ds  the  perpendicular  k,  into  the  direction  i.  It  is  easy 
derstand  that  the  change  of  direction  will  be  greater,  as 
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the  coiyatnie  of  the  lens  is  more  considerable.   Thus  a  conyex 
lens  has  a  long  focus  or  a  short  focus  (that  is,  brings  rays  to4 


Fig.  207. 

focus  at  a  greater  or  less  distance  from  itself)  according  as  the 
curvature  of  its  surfece  is  less  or  more  considerable. 

531.  The  rays  issuing  from  every  point  in  an  object^  and 
fSBtUing  upon  a  convex  lens,  are  brought  to  a  focus  on  the 
other  side  of  the  lens ;  and  thus  a  distinct  image  or  pictoie 
is  formed  upon  any  screen  placed  at  the  proper  distance  to 
receive  it  (as  is  seen  in  a  Camera  Obscura  or  a  Magic  Lantem), 
every  point  in  that  image  being  the  representative  of  the 
corresponding  point  in  the  object,  but  this  image  being 
inverted. 

532.  Now,  the  Eye,  in  its  most  perfect  form — such  as  it 
possesses  in  Man  and  the  higher  animals — ^is  an  optical 
instrument  of  wonderful  completeness,  designed  to  fonn&n 
exact  picture  of  surrounding  objects  upon  the  expanded  sur- 
face of  the  optic  nerve,  by  which  its  impression  is  conveyed 
to  the  brain.  As  it  is  in  the  most  perfect  form  of  this  instra- 
ment  that  we  are  best  able  to  judge  of  the  uses  of  its  diffeient 
parts,  it  will  be  preferable  to  consider  this  in  the  first  instancy 
and  then  to  advert  to  the  less  complete  forms  which  we  meet 
with  in  the  lower  animals. 

533.  The  Eye  of  Man,  like  that  of  all  Vertebrata,  has  a 
nearly  globular  form.  The  walls  of  the  sphere  are  composed 
of  three  coats;  whilst  in  its  interior  are  found  three  hwmcn 
of  a  more  or  less  fluid  character.  The  outer  coat,  named  ihe 
Sclerotic  (s  8,  fig.  208),  is  tough  and  fibrous,  and  is  destined 
to  support  and  protect  the  delicate  parts  which  it  contains. 
It  does  not  cover  the  whole  globe,  however ;  but  gives  pla* 
in  the  front  of  the  eye  to  a  transparent  lamina  of  cartilaginons 
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itraoturo  c,  'which  is  termed  the  Cornea.  The  maimer  in  which 

this  cornea  is  set  upon  the  sclerotic  ooat^  so  as  to  serve  as  the 

coutmuation  of  it^  may  be  compared  to  that  in  which  a  watch- 

{^  ia  made  to  serre  as  the  con- 

liniiBtion  of  the  wa1«h-caae  over  '.*  *!        •       "■ 

&t  diaL     The  cornea  is  rather 

more  convex  than  the  rest  of 

Qie  sphere  of  the  eye ;  so  that 

the  ^be  makes  a  slight  addi- 

boDal  projection  in  that  part 

—When  the  sclerotic  coat  is 

temoTed,   we  come    upon  the 

nmnd  coat  ch,  which  is  termed 

the  Choroid'  this  is  mach  more 

delicate  in  it«  structnie,   con- 

Esting  almoat  entirely  of  blood- 

Tttsels  and  nerves ;  and  it  has 

B  deep  black  hue,  owing  to  ita 

being  lined  with  a  thick  layer       «-,  crTiuuinn  I'sni;  pc, 'cWMxy  pio- 

iif  Hoctpiymenf,  which  consists       J^ncttTt' "'"™'  ^''"""''  *'''^™" 

of  «Wb  that  have  the  power  of 

iecwtii^  a  black  granular  matter  in  their  interior,^    This  coat 

sIbo  changes  its  character  in  the  front  of  the  eye ;  being  there 

tontinuous  with  the  Irit,  or  coloured  portion,  i,  which  forma 

ft  sort  of  curtain  that  hangs-down  behind  the  cornea.     The 

rai&ce  of  the  iris  ia  &a.t,  or  nearly  so ;  and  there  is  con- 

Kqnently  a  space  between  it  and  the  cornea,  like  tliat  which 

intervenes  between  the  dial-plate  and  the  glass  of  a  watch ;  this 

)ptce  is  termed  the  anterwr  chamber  of  Uie  eye.     The  iris  is 

perforated  in  its  middle  by  an  aperture  p,  termed  the  PupQ. 

This  aperjiUTB  is  always  round  in  Man ;  but  in  animals  whose 

ttogs  of  vision  is  required  to  extend  widely  in  a  horizontal 

direction  (such  as  the  Enminants,  and  others  which'  fe«d 

upon  herbage),  it  is  an  ellipse  with  the  long  diameter  hori- 

mntal ;  whilst  in  tmimnlB  which  rather  seek  theii  food  above 

<it  below  them  (such  as  the  Cat  and  other  Camivora  which 

laterally  live  among  trees  and  high  places),  the  pupil  is  an 

^pse  whose  long  diameter  is  vertical 

'  Similar  pigmentHwIli,  haTing  great  Tsrieif  in  their  form,  are  to  be 
bund  composing  Uie  biock  epot<  on  the  akin  of  tb«  Frog,  Water 
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,|;M.  B]r  il^e  contractioii  and  relaxation  of  certain  fibies  in 
^ikrt^  Im.,  die  size  of  the  Pupil  is  changed  according  to  t^e 
>^^if^  t>f  light  to  which  the  eye  is  exposed ;  the  aperture  being 
^iii4kW  to  diminish  in  a  strong  light,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
^wck'^hide  the  rays  that  would  be  superfluous,  and  to  preyent 
%,v  many  from  falling  upon  the  expansion  of  the  optic  nerve; 
w^abt  it  dilates  in  a  faint  light,  so  as  to  admit  as  many  lays 
»»  |M»sible.     If  we  notice  the  pupil  of  a  Man  who  is  lookiig 
K>wiirds  the  mid-day  sun,  we  shall  see  that  it  is  contracted  to 
«  small  round  speck ;  but  the  pupil  of  a  Sheep  would  be  con- 
IrHcted,  in  similar  circumstances,  into  a  horizontal  slit;  and 
the  pupH  of  a  Cat  into  a  vertical  one.     The  alteration  in  the 
size  of  the  pupil  in  accordance  with  the  degree  of  lighi^  may 
be  easily  observed  by  stationing  oneseK  at  a  window  pro- 
vided with  shutters,  and  holding  a  looking-glass  in  the  hsoid: 
if  the  light  be  at  first  strong,  the  pupil  will  be  seen  in  a  con- 
tracted state ;  but  if  the  shutters  be  gradually  closed,  so  as  to 
diminish  the  amount  of  light  that  falls  upon  the  eye,  the 
pupil  will  be  seen  to  enlarge;  and  it  will  diminish  again 
when  the  shutters  are  re-opened.     The  blackness  which  the 
pupil  always  presents,  in  the  healthy  state  of  the  eye,  is  due 
to  our  seeing  the  black  lining  of  the  back  of  the  eye  throng 
it     In  many  Quadrupeds,  the  black  pigment  is  replaced,  in 
one  portion  of  the  eye,  by  a  layer  of  a  blueish  colour,  having 
an  almost  metallic  lustre ;  and  from  this  we  see  the  light 
brilliantly  reflected,  when  we  look  at  their  eyes  in  cerfaiB 
directions. 

535.  On  turning  back  the  choroid  coat,  we  come  to  the  thii^ 
r,  of  the  layers  of  which  the  wall  of  the  eye  is  composed :  this 
is  an  extremely  deKcate  film,  chiefly  consisting  of  nerve-cells 
and  nerve-fibres  that  spread-out  from  the  optic-nerve,  n;  and 
it  is  called  the  Retina  (or  net).  It  advances  nearly  as  far  bs 
the  iris ;  but  it  is  deficient  in  the  front  of  the  eya  The  part 
of  the  retina  which  lines  the  globe  at  the  point  exactly 
opposite  to  the  centre  of  the  pupil,  is  distinguished  from  the 
rest  by  a  peculiar  yellow  opacity,  which  causes  it  to  he 
designated  "  the  yellow  spot."  In  this  spot,  visual  sensibility 
is  more  acute  than  elsewhere.  On  the  other  hand,  the  part 
of  the  retina  that  covers  the  entrance  of  the  optic-nerve 
(which  is  below  "  the  yellow  spot,"  and  nearer  to  the  nose)  is 
so  much  less  sensitive  to  light  than  the  rest,  that  under 
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eeitain  oiicmnstaBces  tiie  image  that  UbIHb  upon  it  may  not  be 
peroeiyed  at  all  (§  55i). 

536.  The  cavity  of  the  globe  is  occupied  by  three  humors 
of  different  consistence- — l£e  Aqn^mSf  VUreous,  and  Crystal- 
line.  The  aqueous  humor  is  nearly  pure  water,  being  nothing 
else  than  the  serum  of  the  blood  very  much  diluted :  it  occu- 
pies the  anterior  chamber  c(x,  and  a  small  space  behind  the 
ma,  in  front  of  the  ciystalline  lens.  The  vitreous  humor  v 
lesembles  thin  jelly  in  consistence^  and  occupies  the  greater 
part  of  the  globe  of  the  eye  behiud  the  iris.  The  crystal- 
line  humor  cr  is  of  much  firmer,  consistence,  resembling 
very  thick  jelly  or  soft  gristle ;  it  has  the  form  of  a  double- 
convex  lens,  the  posterior  surface  of  which  is  more  convex 
than  its  anterior  j  and  hence  it  is  commonly  known  as  the 
cryttaUine  lens.  It  is  suspended  in  its  place  by  a  set  of  little 
biids  pc,  proceeding  from  the  choroid  coat>  and  known  as 
the  ciliary  processes, 

537.  l5ie  cornea  is  covered  externally  by  a  membrane  hb, 
termed  ihe  Conjunctiva.  This  membrane  is  perfectly  transparent 
where  it  covers  the  cornea,  and  seems  like  an  outer  layer  of 
it;  the  front  of  the  sclerotic  also  is  covered  by  it,  but  it  is 
there  semi-opaque,  having  a  whitish  colour.  The  membrane 
does  not  pass  back  over  the  globe  of  the  eye,  however,  but 
bends  forward  again,  as  seen  at  hb,  so  as  to  form  the  lining  of 
the  eyelids,  at  the  edge  of  which  it  becomes  continuous  with 
the  skin.  Thus  the  smooth  surfaces  of  the  eye  and  of  the 
under  side  of  the  lids  are  both  formed  by  this  membrane; 
the  mucous  secretion  from  which  serves  to  diminish  the 

^tion  of  one  upon  the  other.     But  the  smallest  particle  of 

any  hard  substance,  which  may  become  interposed  between 

these  surfaces,  produces  great  irritation.     It  cannot  pass  &x 

backwards,  however,  on  account  of  the  bend  of  the  membrane 

ithh;  and  thus  it  may  be  always  removed  (if  loose)  with 

little  difficulty.    The  lower  lid  can  be  easily  drawn  down^  so 

as  to  expose  the  membrane  as  far  as  this  bend;  and  any  loose 

particle  that  is  lying  upon  its  surface  may  thus  be  detected 

and  removed.     But  the  upper  lid,  being  longer,  cannot  be 

drawn  out  sufficiently  for  thiis  purpose ;  and  it  is  necessary  to 

evert  it,  or  turn  it  inside-out.     As  the  knowledge  of  the  mode 

of  performing  this  very  simple  operation  will  often  save  a 

good  deal  of  sufifering,  it  will  be  here  described.    Nothing 
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more  is  aeceseaiy  than  to  close  the  upper  lid — not  foi 
however ;  next  to  make  preseura  npoa  its  upper  part ' 
pencil,  bodkin,  knitting-needle,  oi  other  httid  body  of 
diameter ;  and  then,  taking  hold  of  the  eyelashes,  to 
the  lover  edge  of  the  lid  forwards  and  npvarda.  By 
teious  movement  of  this  kind,  the  Kd  may  be  everted  v 
any  pain,  a  little  temporary  discomfort  being  all  that  tl 
placement  occasions;  its  lining  membrane  is  then  es 
and  any  offending  particle  may  be  readily  removed. 

538.  The  globe  of  the  eye  is  moved  by  six  muscles, 

are  lodged  within  the  bony  cavity  or  orbU,  hollowed-out 

skuU.    All  these  muscles,  except  one,  originate  at  .the  li 

n      ,  the  orbit,   and  are  in 

into  the  sclerotic  coat,  o 

front,  by  broad  thin  tei 

Four  of  them  are  tenne 

or  stmi^t  moscles.    ( 

these,  the  lupn-ior  rMA« 

209),  is  inserted  at  the 

part  of  the  eye,  and 

quently  byits  contractdo 

tiie  globe  upwards;  ai 

d,   tLe  inferior  reelut 

m.  nw.— Vertical  Sictioh  or  tai    duces  a  Corresponding 

"'•"■  ment  downwards.  Atbi 

^^^h^^a^tt^^-^b'^Tin^VXtic  i'^^f^  '^scftis  (which 

ncrvBi  d.'infeiiorrKtut muscle ;'r,'i ape-   not  be  shoWn  in  this  f 

!^™r"'i/;T"d™'ft?'infcr1«  ^"^  ^'^   glo^e  inwM 
obiJAUBi  *,  superior  oblique  i(,eieY»tor  towarda  the  nose  ;  wl 

of  uie  upper  Jid ;  £,  luhTymiu  vluid.         «     _,i     ,»  .  ,       . 

fourth,  the  txtemalrtd 
cut  extremity  of  which  is  seen  at/),  turns  it  outwards.  I 
these,  there  is  a  remarkable  muscle,  h,  the  tuperior  o 
which  originates  at  the  hack  of  the  orbit^  comes  forwt 
the  front,  where  its  tendon  passes  through  a  pulley,  as< 
turns  backwards  1«  be  inserted  into  the  sclerotic  coat^  ati 
considerably  behind  the  pulley.  The  sixth  muscle,  y,  t 
the  inferior  Mique,  does  not  arise,  like  the  rest^  fro 
back  of  the  orbit,  but  from  its  lower  border.  The  act 
the  two  oblique  muscles  (which  act  in  antagonism  the 
the  other)  appears  to  be  to  rotat*  the  eyeb^  upon  its 
an  is  done  when  the  eyes  are  kept  steadily  fixed  upa 
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object,  whilst  the  head  is  inclined  to  one  side  or  the  other.^ — 
Of  these  muscles,  the  superior,  inferior,  and  internal  recti, 
together  with  the  inferior  ohlique,  and  also  the  elevator 
musde,  i,  of  the  upper  eyelid,  are  supplied  with  motor  nerves 
by  the  third  pair  (§  459)  ;  whilst  the  superior  ohlique  has  a 
nerve  to  itself,  the  fourth;  and  the  external  rectus  has  another 
nerve  to  itself,  the  sixth. 

539.  There  is  this  very  peculiar  circumstance  attending 
the  movements  of  the  two  eyes, — ^that  although  they  are 
harmonious,  they  are  seldom  symmetrical.  Thus,  when  we 
direct  our  eyes  towards  an  ohject  on  one  side  of  us,  they  move 
harmoniously,  that  is,  with  a  common  purpose;  but  their 
movement  is  not  symmetrical,  for  one  globe  is  rolled  inwards 
by  the  internal  rectus,  whilst  the  other  is  roUed  outwards  by 
the  eictemal  rectus.  These  two  different  actions  seem  to  be 
instinctively  connected,  and  to  be  guided  by  the  sensations 
which  are  received  through  the  two  eyes  respectively  (§  478). 
They  are  performed  without  any  consciousness  on  our  own 
part,  when,  having  fixed  our  gaze  upon  any  object,  we 
rotate  the  head  from  side  to  side  in  the  horizontal  plane,  the 
eyebaUs  executing  a  corresponding  rotatioin  in  the  opposite 
direction. 

640.  The  eyebrows,  eyelids,  and  eyelashes,  serve  in  various 
ways  for  the  protection  of  the  eyes.  In  Birds  and  Eeptiles 
there  is  a  third  eyelid,  which  is  drawn  across  the  eye  by  a 
muscle  that  passes  through  a  loop  in  it.  This  nictitating^ 
fnmbrane,  as  it  is  termed,  is  semi-transparent ;  and  it  serves 
to  protect  the  eye  from  the  too-powerful  rays  of  light,  vrithout 
destroying  the  power  of  vision.  The  upper  and  lower  eyelids 
of  Mammals,  and  the  nictitating  membrane  of  Birds  and 
Keptiles,  are  very  frequently  drawn  over  the  feont  of  the 
globe  during  the  waking  state,  for  the  purpose  of  sweeping 
&om  it  dust  and  other  accidental  impurities  which  would 
Qtherwise  be  injurious. 

541.  Beneath  the  upper  eyelid,  in  the  upper  and  outer 
portion  of  the  orbit,  is  situated  the  lachrymal  gland  (k,  fig. 
209)  3  this  is  continually  pouring-out  a  watery  secretion  over 
the  globe  of  the  eye,  which  serves  to  wash  from  it  these 
impurities  and  to  keep  it  moist.  It  is  only,  however,  when 
the  quantiiy  of  this  secretion  is  increased  by  mental  emotion 
or  by  irritation  in  the  eye  itself  so  as  to  produce  a  flow  of 
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tears,  that  we  'become  conscious  of  its  existence.  It  is  ordi- 
narily drawn-off  as  fest  as  it  is  formed,  by  a  curious  apparatus 
situated  at  the  inner  border  of  the  eye.  If  the  edges  of  the 
lids  be  carefully  examined,  there  wiU  be  seen  upon  each  of 
them,  close  to  the  inner  comer  of  the  eye,  a  minute  spot 
which  is  the  entrance  to  a  small  canal  termed  the  lachrymd 
duct.  The  two  ducts,  one  commencing  at  the  comer  of  the 
upper  lid  and  the  other  at  that  of  the  lower,  soon  unite  into  one 
canal,  which  swells  into  a  sort  of  reservoir,  the  lachrymal  m^ 
that  lies  upon  the  side  of  the  upper  part  of  the  nose ;  and 
from  this  reservoir  a  canal  passes  down  through  the  bones  of 
the  nose  into  its  cavity.  By  this  apparatus,  the  fluid  "which 
is  poured  by  the  lachrymal  gland  over  the  exterior  of  the  eye, 
is  drawn-off  at  the  interior  after  washing  its  surface ;  whence 
it  is  carried  into  the  nose,  to  be  got  rid  of  by  the  current  of 
air  that  passes  through  its  cavity  in-  breathing.  The  edges 
of  the  lids  meet  in  such  a  manner,  when  they  are  closed,  as 
to  form  a  sort  of  gutter  or  channel,  along  which  the  lachrymal 

secretion  flows  from  their  outer  to 
their  inner  corner  during  sleep. 

542.  Having  thus  described  the 
structure  of  the  Eye,  and  the  general 
actions  of  the  parts  by  which  it 
is  adapted  to  the  performance  of 
its  remarkable  function,  we  shall 
examine  into  the  details  of  this 
function ;  in  other  words,  into  the 
nature  of  vision, 

543.  The  rays  of  light  which 
diverge  from  the  several  points  of 
any  object,  and  fell  upon  the  front 
of  the  cornea,  are  refracted  by  its 
convex  surface  whilst  passing 
through  it  to  the  eye,  and  are  made 
to  converge  slightly.  They  are 
brought  more  cldsely  together  by 
the  crystalline  lens,  which  they 
reach  after  passing  through  the 
pupil ;  and  its  refracting  influence, 

together  with  that  produced  by  the  vitreous  humor,  is  such 
as  to  cause  the   rays  that  issued  from  each  point  to  meet 


Fig.  210. 
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in  a  focus  on  the  retina.  As  every  point  is  thus  repre- 
sented in  its  proper  position  relatively  to  others  (except  that 
those  which  were  above  are  now  below,  and  vice  verad),  a 
complete  inverted  image  or  picture  of  the  object  is  formed 
upon  the  retina.  This  is  shown  in  fig.  210 ;  where,  for  the 
sake  of  convenience,  three  rays  only  are  represented  as  isisuing 
ftom  the  centre  and  the  two  extremities  of  an  object  a  b.  These 
lays  cross  each  other  at  h,  in  the  middle  of  the  eye ;  so  that 
those  from  a  being  brought  to  a  focus  at  c,  and  those  from 
&  at  dy  and  aU  the  other  rays  beiilg  re&acted  in  the  same 
inanner,  a  complete  inverted  picture  of  the  object  is  formed  at 
the  back  of  the  eye* 

544.  That  this  is  really  the  case,  may  not  only  be  inferred, 
hut  proved.  If  the  eye  of  a  Eabbit  be  removed  from  its 
socket,  and  cleansed  of  the  muscles,  fat,  &c.,  adherent  to  its 
l)ack  part,  and  a  candle  be  then  brought  in  front  of  it,  the 
transparency  of  the  sclerotic  coat  wiU  aUow  the  image  of  the 
candle  that  is  formed  upon  the  retina  to  be  distinctly  seen. 
Or,  if  we  take  the  eye  of  a  Sheep  or  an  Ox,  and  after  cleans- 
ing it  in  the  same  manner,  we  cut  out  from  the  back  of  it-  a 
portion  of  the  sclerotic  and  choroid  coats,  covering  the  part 
of  the  retina  thus  left  bare  with  a  piece  of  tissue-paper  (for 
the  purpose  of  keeping -in  the  vitreous  humor,  without 
interrapting  our  view  of  the  image),  a  distinct  but  inverted 
Diiniature  picture  of  aU  the  objects  in  front  of  the  eye  will 
he  seen  at  its  back.  It  is  necessary  in  these  experiments 
that  the  eyes  should  be  taken  from  animals  recently  killed ; 
as  the  cornea  and  humors  soon  lose  their  transparency,  and 
the  distinctness  of  the  picture  is  consequently  impaired. 

545.  The  black  pigment,  which  is  situated  immediately 
hehind  the  retina, — that  is,  in  contact  with  its  external 
sorfece,— is  destined  to  absorb  the  rays  of  light  immediately 
that  they  have  passe^i  through  the  retina;  so  as  to  prevent 
them  from  being  reflected  from  one  part  of  the  interior  of 
the  globe  of  the  eye  to  another,  which  would  cause  a  great 
confusion  and  indistinctness  in  the  picture.  Hence  it  is  that 
in  those  iudividuals  (both  among  Man  and  the  lower  animals) 
in  whose  eyes  this  pigment  is  deficient,  vision  is  extremely 
imperfect.  The  eyes  of  such  individuals  (termed  Albinos) 
derive  from  the  absence  of  pigment  a  very  peculiar  appear- 
ance.   The  iris  does  not  possess  its  ordinary  coloxir;  but> 
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owing  to  the  large  quantity  of  minute  blood-yessels  which  it 
contains,  it  presents  a  bright  red  hue.  The  choroid  coat^  seen 
through  the  pupil,  has  exactly  the  same  aspect ;  so  that  lilie 
pupil  is  not  readily  distinguished.  During  the  day  the  mon 
of  these  Albinos  is  very  indistinct^  and  ti^e  glare  of  light  is 
painful  to  them ;  and  it  is  only  when  twUight  comes-on,  that 
they  can  see  clearly  and  without  discomfort. 

546.  The  eye  is  much  more  remarkable  for  its  perfection 
as  an  optical  instrument^  than  we  might  be  led  to  suppose 
irom.  the  cursory  view  we  have  hitherto  taken  of  its  functions ; 
for  by  the  peculiarities  of  its  construction  certain  faults  and 
defects  are  avoided,  to  which  all  ordinary  optical  instruments 
are  liable.  One  of  these,  termed  spherical  aberratumy  results 
fix)m  the  fact^  that  rays  falling  upon  the  central  and  the  outer 
portions  of  an  ordinary  convex  lens,  whose  surfaces  form  part  of 
a  sphere,  are  not  brought  to  meet  in  one  pointy — the  focus  of' 
the  central  portion  being  rather  more  distant  than  that  of  the 
outer  part.     This  is  shown  in  fig.  211,  where  l  l  is  the 
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B  L,  B  L,  are  rays  falling  upon  its  circumference,  and  B'  l', 
b'  l',  are  rays  failing  near  its  centre.  The  former  set  of  rays 
meet  in  /;  whilst  the  latter  pass-on  to  f,  before  they  meet  in 
a  focus.  This  may  be  shown  by  covering  the  central  and 
the  outer  portions  of  the  lens,  alternately,  with  some  opaque 
substance,  which  shall  stop  all  the  rays  of  light  preceeding 
through  either.  When  the  central  portion  is  covered,  a  distinct 
image  will  be  formed  at/  by  the  rays  falling  upon  the  outer 
portion;  and  when  the  outer  portion  is  covered,  a  distinct 
image  will  be  formed  at  f  by  the  rays  that  have  passed 
through  the  central  portion.  But  when  the  whole  lens  is 
employed,  no  distinct  image  is  formed  anywhere ;  for  if  a 
screen  be  held  at  /,  it  will  receive,  not  only  the  rays  which 
are  brought  to  a  focus  at  that  point,  but  also  the  rays  which 
are  going-on  to  meet  at  f  ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the 
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sereen  be  held  jaf  t,  it  will  receive,  not  only  the  rays  which 
are  brought  to  a  focns  there,  but  also  those  which,  having 
met  at/  have  crossed  and  passed-on  to  o  and  h. 

547.  Now  this  indistinctness  is  ordinarily  got  over  ia 
practice,  by  employing  only  the  central  portion  of  the  lens ; 
80  that  only  those  rays  which  correspond  to  R'  l',  r'  l',  shall 
pass,  through  it  Ttas  we  observe  in  ordinary  Microscopes 
aad  Telescopes ; — ^a  stop  or  perforated  partition  being  inter- 
posed behind  the  lenses,  so  as  to  allow  the  light  to  pass 
thiOTigh  only  a  small  aperture  in  their  centre.  By  this  plan 
a  great  deal  of  light  is  cut  of^  so  that  the  image  is  rendered 
dark.  The  spherical  aberration  may  be  completely  corrected, 
however,  by  a  certain  adaptation  of  two  or  more  lenses  whose 
soriBces  have  different  curvatures ;  the  effect  of  which  is,  to 
bring  all  the  rays  that  have  passed  through  every  part  of  this 
compound  lens  to  the  same  focus.  "Now  this  very  adjustment 
is  made  in  the  eye,  by  the  arrangement  of  the  curvatures  of 
the  cornea  and  of  the  two  surfaces  of  the  crystalline  lens ; 
and  in  the  well-formed  eye  it  is  so  perfect  as  to  produce 
complete  distinctness  in  the  image  or  picture  thrown  upon 
the  retina.  The  only  case  in  which  this  would  not  occur,  is 
when  an  object  is  brought  very  near  the  eye ;  for  the  rays 
then  diverge  from  each  other  at  so  wide  an  angle,  that  those 
which  fedl  upon  different  parts  of  the  lens  would  not  be  all 
hronght  to  the  same  focus.  This  error  is  corrected  by  the 
contraction  of  the  pupil,  which  takes  place  involuntarily 
when  an  object  is  brought  very  near  the  eye,  and  thus 
cuts-off  the  rays  that  would  otherwise  render  the  picture 
indistinct. 

548.  But  there  is  another  imperfection  to  which  ordinary 
optical  instruments  are  liable,  that  is  completely  corrected  in 
the  eye.  K  we  look  through  a  common  Microscope,  especially 
when  a  high  power  is  employed,  by  the  light  of  a  lamp  or 
candle,  we  see  that  the  edges  of  the  image  are  bordered  by 
coloured  Mnges,  which  very  much  impair  its  distinctness, 
and  prevent  it  from  being  seen  in  its  true  aspect  This  is 
&e  result  of  what  is  termed  chromatic  aberration;  and  it 
Jesuits  firom  the  fiwt,  that  the  rays  of  different  colours,  which 
aie  all  blended  in  ordinary  colourless  light,  are  refracted  by 
the  same  lens  in  different  degrees,  so  as  to  be  brought  to  a 
&CU8  at  different  points.     Thus  we  will  suppose  that  the  lens 
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L  L  (fig.  211)  has  been  corrected  for  spherical  e^xsm^on ;  and 
that  B  Ly  B  Ly  are  violet  rays  falling  upon  it,  whilst  b'  l',  b'  l', 
are  red  rays.  The  former  are  capable  of  being  re&acted  in  a 
much  higher  degree  than  the  latter ;  so  that  they  are  brought 
to  a  focus  at/,  whilst  the  others  do  not  meet  until  f.  Henee 
if  a  screen  be  placed  to  receive  the  image  at  f,  the  picture 
will  be  formed  by  the  violet  rays  only,  and  will  be  surrounded 
by  red  fringes  occasioned  by  the  red  rays  which  are  passing 
on  to  their  focus  at  p  ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  screen 
be  placed  at  p,  the  picture  wiU  be  chiefly  formed  by  the  red 
rays,  and  will  be  surrounded  by  violet  fringes  produced  by 
the  violet  rays,  which,  having  met  in  /  have  crossed  and 
passed-on  to  o  and  h.  "Now  as  from  each  point  of  almost 
every  object  proceed  rays  in  which  the  different  colours  are 
blended,  the  refraction  of  an  ordinary  lens  produces  a  sepa- 
ration of  these,  and  a  consequent  indistinctness  and  £dse 
colouring  in  the  picture.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with 
regard  to  the  rays  that  pass  through  the  outer  portion  of  the 
lens;  for,  as  these  are  subject  to  greater  change  in  their 
direction  than  are  those  which  pass  through  its  centre,  the 
separation  of  the  differently-coloured  rays  of  which  they  aie 
composed  is  more  considerable. 

549.  In  practice,  this  error  is  got  over,  like  the  preceding 
by  very  much  contracting  the  aperture  of  the  lens ;  so  that 
only  the  central  rays,  in  which  the  colours  are  but  little 
separated,  are  allowed  to  pass.  But  it  may  be  perfectly  co^ 
rected  by  combining  lenses  formed  out  of  different  materials, 
which  possess  a  different  refracting  power;  the  errors  of 
these  being  made  to  counterbalance  one  another.  Snch 
lenses,  which  are  termed  achromatic,  are  now  employed  in 
all  superior  Telescopes  and  Microscopes;  but  no  artificial 
combination  can  surpass  that  which  exists  in  the  Eye,  lihe 
different  density  of  whose  humors  is  adjusted  in  such  a 
manner  as  completely  to  answer  this  purpose.  The  contrac- 
tion of  the  pupil  which  takes  place  when  we  look  at  a  very 
near  object,  prevents  the  only  imperfection  which  could  occur  J 
and  thus  the  picture  on  the  retina,  in  a  healthy  eye,  is  always 
rendered  free  from  false  colours.  It  is  said  that  the  first  idea 
of  uniting  glasses  of  different  kinds,  so  as  fo  produce  an 
achromatic  lens,  was  taken  from  the  Eye ;  and  this  is  not  at 
all  improbable.     In  this,  as  in  many  other  instances,  Nataie 
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has  served  as  a  guide  to  Art ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  Divine 
Artificer  has  thus  condescended  to  teach  the  human  workman. 
650.  There  is  another  wonderful  arrangement  in  the 
healthy  Eye,  'which  the  optician  can  only  imitate  in  his 
instramente  in  a  very  bungling  manner.  It  is  that  by  which 
tlxe  eye  adapts  itself  to  view  objects  at  different  distances 
from  it,  with  equal  distinctness.  If  we  look  at  a  near  object 
with  a  Telescope,  adjusting  the  instrument  so  as  to  see  it  dis- 
tinctly,  and  then  turn  it  towards  a  remote  object,  we  shall 
not  see  the  latter  with  equal  clearness  until  the  instrument 
lias  been  again  adjusted.  If  we  then  turn  it  back  to  the 
nearer  object,  we  shall  find  that  the  change  in  the  adjustment 
occasions  the  representation  of  it  to  be  now  indistinct ;  and 
in  order  to  bring  back  the  image  to  its  former  clearness,  it  is 
requisite  to  re-adjust  the  instrument  to  its  first  condition. 
This  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  optical  law,  that  the 
distance  of  the  image  from  the  lens  which  forms  it,  varies 
with  that  of  the  object, — ^being  increased  as  the  object  is 
hrought  nearer,  and  diminished  as  it  recedes.  If  the  Eye 
were  constructed  in  the  same  manner,  we  should  not  be  able 
to  see  distinctly,  without  the  aid  of  artificial  assistance,  at  any 
other  distance  than  that  for  which  it  is  adjusted.  Hence  if  a 
perfect  picture  of  an  object  situated  at  twelve  inches'  distance 
from  the  eye,  were  formed  upon  the  retina,  we  should  not  be 
able  to  see  it  clearly  when  brought  to  the  distance  of  six  inches, 
nor  when  removed  to  the  distance  of  six  feet ;  because  in  the 
fat  of  these  cases  the  rays  would  not  be  brought  to  a  focus 
upon  the  retina,  but  at  a  point  behind  it  (if  they  were 
allowed  to  pass  on  unchecked) ;  whilst  in  the  second,  they 
would  be  brought  to  a  focus  at  a  point  nearer  than  the  retina, 
and  would  consequently  begin  to  separate  again  before  they 
reach  it. 

551.  But  the  healthy  eye  possesses  a  power  of  perfect 
adjustment  to  the  viewing  of  objects  situated  at  different 
distances ;  and  this  without  any  effort  or  intention  on  our 
parts,  but,  as  it  were,  by  an  instinctive  operation.  That  such 
a  change  really  takes  place,  we  may  readily  convince  ourselves, 
by  looking  at  a  near  and  at  a  distant  object  placed  in  the 
same  line, — b,  pencil-case,  for  instance,  held  up  at  a  few  inches 
from  the  eye,  and  a  chimney  half  a  mile  off.  We  shall  find 
Qutt  no  effort  of  attention  will  enable  us  to  see  them  both 
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distmctly  at  the  same  time ;  but  that^  on  whicheyer  of  the 
two  objects  we  fix  our  eyes,  we  shall  see  it  clearly,  whilst  the 
other  will  become  indistiiict.  Eecent  observations  have  con- 
clusively shown  that  this  adjustment  is  brought  about  l)y  an 
alteration  in  the  curvature  of  the  crystalline  lens ;  its  con- 
vexity being  increased  when  a  near  object  is  looked  at,  so  as 
to  act  more  powerfully  in  bringing  its  diverging  rays  into 
convergence ;  and  being  diminished  when  the  gaze  is  turned 
towards  a  distant  object 

662.  In  advanced  life,  however,  from  the  diminution  in 
the  convexity  of  the  cornea  and  in  the  refracting  power  of  the 
humors,  the  eye  can  no  longer  accommodate  itself  to  near 
objects ;  their  rays  not  being  brought  to  a  focus  by  the  time 
that  they  reach  the  retina.  But  as  it  is  still  able  to  see  dis^ 
tant  objects  clearly,  it  is  said  to  be  lofigrsighted.  By  the  nse 
of  a  convex  glass,  however,  adapted  to  supply  that  additional 
amount  of  refraction  which  is  required,  near  objects  may  be 
distinctly  seen. — ^A  contrary  state  of  the  eye  not  unfrequently 
exists,  in  which  the  cornea  is  too  convex,  and  the  refracting 
power  of  the  humors  is  too  high;  from  which  it  happens 
that  the  rays  proceeding  from  distant  objects  are  brought  to  a 
focus  too  soon,  so  as  to  cross  each  other  before  they  reach  the 
retina.  But  as  such  an  eye  can  form  a  very  distinct  picture 
of  a  near  object,  it  is  said  to  be  near-sighted.  This  imper- 
fection is  remedied  by  interposing  a  concave  lens  between  the 
object  and  the  eye,  by  which  its  refracting  power  is  dimi- 
nished to  the  necessary  degree. 

553.  In  the  choice  of  spectacles  or  eye-glasses  for  these 
purposes,  particular  care  should  be  taken  that  they  are  not  too 
powerful ;  since  great  mischief  is  frequently  done  to  the  eye,  by 
the  employment  of  lenses  of  too  great  a  curvature.  A  person 
who  in  youth  and  middle  age  has  eiyoyed  good  sights  very 
commonly  finds  it  necessary  to  employ  spectacles  for  assist- 
ance in  reading  and  writing,  as  his  age  advances  towards  fifty 
years;  and  he  should  be  very  cautious,  when  first  availing 
himseK  of  their  assistance,  to  employ  those  of  the  longest 
focus.  As  his  age  advances,  it  will  be  necessary  to  substitute 
more  powerful  lenses  for  these ;  but  this  should  be  done  very 
gradually;  and  in  no  instance  should  a  glass  be  employed 
that  produces  any  apparent  enlargement  in  the  object^  its 
proper  use  being  only  to  render  the  object  distinct.    The  evil 
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Muence  of  usmg  spectacles  of  too  high  a,  power,  soon  mani- 
fests itself  in  the  strained  feeling  which  the  eyes  experience 
for  some  time ;  but  this  feeling  at  last  subsides,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  eye  having  adapted  itself  to  the  glasses,  and 
Ibaving  thus  undergone  a  change  which  it  might  otherwise 
take  years  to  produce.  In  this  manner  the  eyes  of  a  person 
at  sixty  may  be  brought  to  the  state  which,  under  more 
careful  management^  might  have  been  deferred  ten  or  fifteen 
years  longer. — Similar  remarks  apply  to  the  use  of  concave 
lenses  by  short-sighted  persons.  .  They  should  never  be  em- 
ployed  of  a  higher  power  than  is  requkite  to  Bee  objects  with 
distinctness,  when  at  a  moderate  distance ;  and  on  no  account 
should  any  glasses  be  used  that  diminish  their  apparent  size. 
As  age  advances,  the  eyes  of  short-sighted  persons  usually ' 
become  more  flattened,  and  are  then  able  to  adapt  themselves 
to  objects  at  a  variety  of  distances ;  so  that  persons  who  have 
been  short-sighted  when  young,  are  not  unfrequently  able  to 
see  distinctly  at  an  advanced  age,  without  the  assistance  of 
convex  glasses. 

554.  The  power  of  receiving  and  transmitting  visual  im- 
pressions is  by  no  means  uniform  over  the  whole  retina.     In 
the  whole  field  of  vision  which  at  any  time  lies  before  the 
eye,  we  only  see  with  perfect  distinctness  that  part  to  which 
its  axis  (namely,  that  diameter  of  the  sphere  which  passes 
through  the  centre  of  the  pupil)  is  directed,  and  of  which  the 
image,  therefore,  is  formed  upon  "the  yellow  spot"  (§  535) 
which  Hes  at  the  posterior  pole  of  the  axis.     Nevertheless  we 
have  a  sufficiently  distinct  perception  of  the  remainder  of  the 
field,  to  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  general  relations  of  its 
objects  to  each  other  and  to  those  which  we  distinctly  see : 
thus,  whilst  reading  or  writing,  we  can  only  recognise  letters 
and  words  at  any  one  moment  within  a  spot  which  a  sixpence 
or  a  shilling  would  cover,  but  we  may  distinguish  the  lines 
over  the  whole  area  of  the  page,  and  can  plainly  see  the 
position  of  the  book  or  paper  upon  the  desk  or  table,  together 
with  the  position  of  this  in  the  apartment.     In  the  act  of 
reading  or  writing,  as  in  surveying  the  different  parts  of  a 
landscape  or  a  picture,  or  in  examining  any  soHd  object  that 
is  brought  under  our  notice,  we  direct  the  axis  of  the  eye 
successively  to  one  point  after  another,  until  we  have  satisfied 
ourselves  fliat  we  have  gained  a  distinct  view  of  every  part, 
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as  weU  88  of  its  lelatdons  to  the  rest  It  will  be  presently 
shown- that  :virhen  we  employ  both  eyes  at  once,  their  axes 
meet  in  the  ol^ject,  and  that  the  degree  of  their  convergenee 
affords  ns  a  very  important  means  of  judgment  as  to  their 
distance  (§§  563, 564). — ^The  part  of  the  retinal  surfiEu^  which 
lies  over  ^e  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve,  is  remarkable  for  the 
imperfection  of  its  power  of  receiving  impressions ;  as  is  made 
apparent  by  the  following  experiment  Let  two  black  spots 
be  made  upon  a  piece  of  paper,  about  four  or  five  inches  apart; 
then  let  the  left  eye  be  closed,  and  the  right  eye  be  strongly 
fixed  upon  the  lei^hand  spot ;  if  the  paper  be  then  moved 
backwards  and  forwards,  so  as  to  change  its  distance  from  the 
eye,  a  point  will  be  found  at  which  the  right-hand  spot  dis- 
appears, though  it  is  clearly  seen  when  the  paper  is  brought 
nearer  or  removed  further ;  and  it  can  be  shown  that  in  tibis 
position  of  the  eye  and  the  object,  the  rays  from  the  right- 
hand  spot  fall  upon  the  point  in  question. 

555,  The  degree  in  which,  the  aUmtion  is  directed  to  them, 
has  a  great  influence  on  the  readiness  with  which  very  minute 
or  distant  objects  can  be  perceived;  and  there  is  a  much 
greater  variation  in  this  respect  amongst  different  individuals, 
tiban  there  is  in  regard  to  the  absolute  limits  of  vision.  Many 
persons  can  distinctly  see  such  objects,  when  their  situation 
is  exactly  pointed-out  to  them,  who  cannot  otherwise  distin- 
guish them.  There  must  be  few  who  have  not  experienced 
this,  in  regard  to  a  balloon  or  a  faint  star  in  a  clear  sky,  or  a 
ship  in  the  horizon ;  we  easily  see  them  after  they  have  been 
pointed-out, to  us;  but  if  we  withdraw  our  eyes  for  a  few 
minutes  we  search  in  vain  for  them,  until  they  are  again 
pointed-out  to  us  by  some  one  who  has  been  watching  in  the 
interval  The  faculty  of  rapidly  descrying  such  objects  much 
depends  upon  the  habit  of  using  the  eyes  in  search  of  them ; 
thus  a  seaman  will  distinguish  land,  when  to  the  landsman 
there  is  no  appearance  more  distinct  than  that  of  a  faint  doud 
on  the  horizon  presenting  no  definite  outHne;  or  he  will 
recognise  the  course  and  rig  of  a  distant  ship,  which  to  the 
landsman  appears  but  as  a  white  speck  on  the  ocean  :  yet  the 
landsman,  placed  before  a  piece  of  delicate  machinery,  might 
be  able  to  astonish  the  seaman  by  distinguishing  the  forms 
and  movements  of  minute  parts,  which  to  the  latter  appear 
only  as  a  confused  mass. 
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556.  The  pictoie  formed  upon  the  letina  dosely  resembles 
l^t  which  ire  see  in  a  camera  obscniu.  It  represents  the 
outlines,  colours,  lights  and  shades,  and  rektiye  positions,  of 
the  objects  before  us;  but  these  do  not  necessarily  convey 
to  the  mind  the  knowledge  of  their  real  forms,  characters,  or 
distances.  (It  would  appear,  from  the  actions  of  the  lower 
^umoals,  that  many  of  ^em  have  the  power  of  irUwUweli^  or 
mtinctUiely  determining  the  latter  from  the  former,  from  the 
moment  when  they  come  into  the  world ;  thus  a  My-catcher 
just  comeJout  of  its  egg,  has  been  seen  to  make  a  successful 
stroke  with  its  bill  at  an  insect  which  was  near  it.  If  it  were 
not  so,  iiwse  aniTnals  w;hich  are  thrown  from  the  first  upon  their 
own  lesonsees,  would  perish  'almost  inevitably ;  being  starved 
%  want  of  food  during  the  time  required  for  them  to  learn 
how  to  obtain  it  But  this  is  well  known  not  to  be  the  case 
in  r^iard  to  Man.  The  infeuat  is  educating  his  senses  long 
Wore  any  indications ,  of  mind  present  themselves.  By  the 
combioation,  especially,  of  the  sensations  of  sight  and  touch, 
he  is  learning  to  judge  of  the  shapes  and  surfiaces  of  objects,  as 
they  would  be  feUy  by  the  appearance  they  present^ — ^to  form 
an  idea  of  their  distance,  by  the  mode  in  which  his  eyes  are 
diiecteid  towards  them  (§  563), — ^and  to  estimate  their  size,  by ' 
combining  t^e  notions  obtained  through  the  picture  on  the 
'iretma,  wiih  those  he  acquires  by  the  movement  of  his  hands 
over  theii  di£G»ent  parts.  A  simple  illustration  will  show 
how  dosely  the  ideas  excited  by  the  two  sets  of  sensations 
ue  blended  in  our  minds.  The  idea  of  smoothness  is  one 
which  has  ie£azence  to  the  touch,  and  yet  it  constantly  occurs 
to  us  on  looking  at  a  sur&u^  whidi  reflects  light  in  a  particular 
manner.  On  ti^e  other  hand,  the  idea  oi  polish  is  essentially 
Tisual,  having  reference  to  the  reflection  of  light  £rom  the 
soj&ce  of  the  object ;  and  yet  it  would  occur  to  us  £x)m  the 
SGiisation  conveyed  through  the  touch,  even  in  the  dark. 

557.  That  this  combination  is  not  formed  intuitively  in 
Man,  but  is  the  result  of  experience,  is  particularly  evident 
from  cases  in  which  the  sense  of  sight  has  been  wanting 
during  the  first  years  of  life,  and  has  then  been  obtained  by 
an  operation.  Several  such  cases  are  now  on  record.  The 
earliest^  which  still  remains  the  most  interesting,  is  one  which 
occurred  to  Cheselden,  a  celebrated  surgeon  at  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century.  The  youth  (about  twelve  years  of  age),  for 
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some  time  after  tolerably  distinct  vision  had  been  obtained, 
saw  everything  fiai  as  in  a  picture,  the  impression  made  upon 
his  retina  being  simply  transferred  to  his  mind ;  and  it  was 
some  time  before  he  acquired  the  power  of  judging,  ty  his 
sight,  of  the  real  forms,  characters,  and  distances  of  objects 
around  him.     Thus,  among  other  interesting  circumstances, 
it  is  mentioned  that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  a  Dog  and 
a  Cat  by  feeling^  but  could  not  remember  their  respective 
characters  when  he  mw  them ;  one  day,  when  thus  puzzled, 
he  took  up  the  Cat  in  bis  arms  and  felt  her  attentively,  at 
the  same  time  looking  steadfastly  at  her,  so  as  to  associate 
the  two  sets  of  ideas ;  and  then,  setting  her  down^  said,  ^'So, 
puss,  I  shall  know  you  another  time."    A  similar  instance 
has  come  under  the  Author's  own  knowledge ;  but  the  subject 
of  it  was  scarcely  old  enough  to  present  feu^ts  of  so  striking  a 
character.     One  curious  circumstance,  however,  may  be  men- 
tioned, as  fully  bearing  out  the  view  here  given.   The  lad  had 
been  accustomed  to  find  his  way  readily  about  his  fathei's 
house  by  the  use  of  his  hands,  and  he  continued  to  do  the 
same  for  some  time  after  his  sight  was  tolerably  clear,  being 
evidently  puzzled,  rather  than  assisted,  by  the  impressions 
conveyed  through  his  new  sense ;  but,  when  learning  a  new 
locality,  he  employed  his  sight,  and  evidently  perceived  the 
increase  of  facility  which  he  derived  from  it.     Hence,  we  can 
have  little  hesitation  in  deciding  upon  the  question  which  has 
perplexed  many  able  reasoners,  whether  a  person  bom  blind, 
who  was  able  by  the  sense  of  touch  to  distinguish  a  cube  hm- 
a  sphere,  would,  on  suddenly  obtaining  his  sight,  be  able  to 
recognise  these  bodies  by  the  latter  sense.    This  question  was 
answered  in  the  negative  by  the  celebrated  mental  philosopher, 
Locke,  and  with  perfect  justice. 

558.  We  shall  now  inquire  into  the  mode  in  which  we 
form  our  notions  of  the  nature,  sizes,  distances,  <&c.,  of  extemal 
objects,  from  their  pictures  impressed  upon  our  retina.  The 
first  question  is  one  on  which  a  vast  amount  of  discussion  has 
taken  place,  with  very  little  satisfectoiy  result.  It  is, — ^why 
are  the  objects  which  we  see,  represented  to  our  minds  in 
their  true  erect  position,  their  images  upon  the  retina  being 
inverted  1  Various  replies  to  this  question  have  been  pro- 
posed at  different  times;  and,  amongst  others,  it  has  been 
actually  assumed  that  the  Infant  really  does  see  objects 
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inverted,  and  that^tliis  error  is  only  corrected  by  experience. 
The  cases  alluded-to  in  the  last  paragraph,  however,  satisfac- 
torily prove  this  assumption  to  be  incorrect ;  since,  although 
the  individuals  saw  everything  upon  the  same  plane,  as  in  a 
picture,  the  representation  was  erect  from  the  &rat.  The  fact 
now  appears  certainly  to  be,  that  we  have  an  intuitive  seme 
of  direction,  which  guides  us  in  our  appreciation  of  the  actual 
situations  of  objects  and  parts  of  objects ;  so  that,  when  a  visual 
impression  is  made  upon  any  part  of  the  retina,  we  see  the 
point  from  which  the  rays  proceed,  in  the  direction  of  a  line 
diavn  from  the  affected  spot  of  the  retina  through  the  common 
centre  (fig.  210,  h)  through  which  all  the  rays  pass,  this  line 
serving  as  a  true  guide  to  the  actual  place  of  the  object 

559.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  cause  of  gingle  vidon, 
that  ]b,  of  our  seeing  but  one  object^  although  its  picture  is 
M>le,  being  formed  upon  both  retinae.  In  animsds  which, 
Hke  Man,  look  straight  forwards,  the  field  of  vision  of  the 
two  eyes  is  nearly  the  same  j  so  that  most  of  the  objects  seen 
with  one  eye  will  be  seen  with  the  other  also.  The  objects 
at  the  right  and  left  sides  of  the  field  of  vision,  however,  are 
seen  wili  the  right  and  left  eyes  singly ;  yet  we  perceive  no 
difference  in  the  aspect  of  these  from  that  of  the  objects 
towards  which  both  our  eyes  are  directed.  It  is  evident, 
then,  that  the  pictures  formed  on  the  two  retinse  are  blended, 
as  it  were,  by  the  mind,  into  a  single  perception.  This  seems 
to  he,  in  part  at  least,  the  effect  of  habit  When  the  images 
do  not  ML  upon  parts  of  the  two  retinse  which  are  accustomed 
to  act  together,  double  vision  is  the  result  Thus  it,  when 
looking  steadily  at  an  object,  we  press  one  of  the  eyeballs 
sideways  with  the  finger,  tiie  object  is  seen  double.  In  the 
same  manner,  if  an  affection  of  the  nerves  or  muscles  of  one 
eye  (as  happens  temporarily  in  intoxication)  prevent  it  from, 
being  directed  to  the  same  point  with  its  fellow,  double  vision 
of  all  objects  is  the  result.  This,  when  it  does  not  soon  pass 
away,  is  a  not  unfr^quent  symptom  of  serious  disorder  within 
the  brain.  If  it  continue  long  enough,  however,  the  indivi- 
dual beconnes  accustomed  to  the  double  images,  or  rather 
ceases  to  perceive  that  they  are  double,  probably  because  the 
mind  becomes  habituated  to  receive  them,  or  rather  perceives 
only  one  of  the  impressions  on  the  two  parts  of  the  retinse 
irhich  now  act  together.    For  if,  after  the  double  vision  has 
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passed  away,  the  confonnity  of  the  two  jeyes  be  iestoi6d(&8 
by  the  operation  for  the  care  of  squintmg),  there  is  double 
Tision  for  some  little  time^  aLldiough  the  two  parts  of  l^e 
retinsBy  which  originally  acted  together,  are  now  brought  to 
do  so  again. 

560.  That  the  combination  of  the  two .  images  must  be 
effected  by  an  operation  of  the. mind,  is.eyidetit  fram^  auolibei 
circumstance.  It  is  easy  to  show  tiptf^t  :nQ  neai$(^bje(^  j^  seeii 
by  the  two  eyes  in  exactly  the  aame  manner.  ^  Thui^ -jotiillid 
reader  hold  up  a  thin  book^^insuchA^  mitnner  iUia^rill  mk 
shall  be  exactly  in  &ont  ol<  his  z^se,  ;and  at{  a  «iodQi»Hi 
distance  &om  it ;  he  will  obs^eaiYef  by  olosiiLg'^&stoneeyerffQd 
then  the  other,  that  his  viewtJof  it!is.Tei*jK<^€iar^t^  aco^n^lilkg 
to  the  eye. with  which  he  sees  ijL  ^  With  the  xi|^t  eye  he  wi}l 
see  its  back  and  right  side,  the  latter  Tery  much  foresho^^oect 
but  none  of  the  left  side ;  < whilst^wiihr^^'Iefloeye  he  wUl  see 
its  back  and  left  side,  the  latter  «1^  &te^ctened,  buijione 
of  the  right  side.  Hence  if  he  wem -to  ^dra^*  a  peispeetiTB 
yiew  of  the  object  as  seen  by  each-eye,  the  two  deliQeatioos 
would  be  very  different  But  on  lookittg;  at  the  object  iritk 
the  two  eyes  conjointly,  there  is  no  concision  between  these 
pictures,  nor  does  the  mind  dwell  ixpon  either  of  them  singly; 
the  union  of  the  two  gives  us  the  idea  of  a  solid  projection 
body — such  an  idea  as  we  could  have  only  acquired  otherwise 
by  the  exercise  of  the  sense  of  touch. 

561.  That  this  is  really  the  case,  has  been  proved  by  ex- 
periments with  the  very  ingenious  instrument  (invented  by 
Professor  Wheatstone)  known  as  the  Stereoscope.  In  its 
original  form  this  consisted  of  two  plane  mirrors,  incliaed  witb 
their  backs  to  one  another  at  an  aingle  of  90*",  the  point  of 
meeting  being  opposite  to  the  middle  of  the  forehead.  Tvo 
drawings  representing  the  different  perspective  views  of  any 
solid  object,  as  seen  by  the  two  eyes,  being,  placed  bdfoie 
these  mirrors,  in  such  a  maimer  that  their  images  are  re- 
flected to  the  two  eyes  respectively,  and  are  made  to  fall 
on  corresponding  parts  of  the  two  retiooLse  as  the  two  images 
formed  by  the  solid  object  itself  would  have  done,  so 
that  their  apparent  places  are  the  same, — ^the  TTiind  peiceiTes 
not  one  or  other  of  the  single  representations  of  the  object^ 
nor  a  confused  union  of  the  two,  but  a  body  projecting  tii 
rd/ief,  the  exact  counterpart  of  that  from  whidi  the  dzawiogs 
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Wdie  made.  In  the  small  portable  instroment  which,  has  of 
late  become  so  extensively  popular,  the  like  effect  is  produced 
^  a  particular  arrangement  of  convex  lenses,  devised  by 
&  David  Brewster,  which  also  has  the  advantage  of  magnify- 
ing the  pictures. 

562.  It  is,  then,  by  the  combination  which  is  effected 
through  a  mental  process,  based  on  the  consentaneous  percep- 
tion of  the  two  dissimilar  pictures  formed  on  the  two  retinse, 
timt  these  are  made  to  blend  into  one  representation,  which 
gives  the  idea  of  prelection.  When  we  look  at  a  distant 
object,  our  judgment  is  based  on  less  positive  data,  the  two 
pictoies  being  then  almost  precisely  the  same ;  and  hence  it 
is  impossible  (without  moving  the  head)  to  distinguish  with 
certainiy  between  a  well-painted  picture,  in  which  the  pro- 
portions, lights  and  shades,  &c.  are  well  preserved,  and  the 
objects  it  is  intended  to  represent,  if  we  are  prevented  from 
knowing  that  it  is  a  picture.  Some  admirable  illusions  of 
this  kind  have  been  effected  in  the  Diorama.  But  a  slight 
movement  of  the  head  suffices  to  dispel  the  doubt;  since 
by  this  movement  a  great  change  .woidd  be  effected  in  the 
perspective  view  of  a  solid  object, — a  little  of  the  side  of  a 
projecting  buttress  or  column  being  seen,  for  instance,  where 
only  the  &ont  was  perceived  before, — ^whilst  the  image  formed 
by  a  picture  is  but  slightly  affected.  The  same  indecision  is 
experienced  when  we  look  with  a  single  eye  at  certaiu  near 
objects,  which  the  mind  can  apprehend  either  as  projecting  or 
as  receding,  with  equal,  or  nearly  equal,  readiness  ;  such,  for 
example,  as  a  meted  plate  stamped-out  into  a  figure  which 
stands-forth  in  relief  on  one  side  and  is  counter-sunk  on  the 
other.  And  the  idea  of  the  object  which  is  the  reverse  of 
the  reality  may  present  itself  most  forcibly,  if  it  should 
happen  to  be  the  one  most  familiar  to  the  mind ;  thus  if  we 
look  with  one  eye  at  the  interior  of  a  mask  that  has  been 
coloured  to  the  semblance  of  a  human  face,  it  will  seem  to 
lise  into  the  likeness  of  the  exterior ;  whilst  the  actual  pro- 
jecting sur&ce  of  the  mask  wiU  never  seem  to  exhibit  the 
concavity  of  the  interior.^    In  looking  with  a  single  eye, 

^  In  makiiig  these  and  similar  experiments,  it  is  necessary  to  take 
care  that  the  whole  of  the  projecting  or  receding  surface  is  equally 
illuminated;  since  the  presence  of  any  shadow  proceeding,  from  a. 
known  source  of  light,  destroys  the  illusion,  by  forcing  the  mind  to 
recognise  the  real  figure  of  the  object. 
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moreoyer,  we  are  deprived  of  that  power  of  measnriiig  the 
relative  distances  of  near  objects,  which  we  derive  fsx>m  the 
conjoint  use  of  both  eyes  (§  563) ;  and  thos  a  well-painted 
pictore,  still  more  a  photograph,  may  so  strongly  suggest  the 
idea  of  projection,  in  virtue  of  its  exact  perspective  and  its 
contrast  of  light  and  shadow,  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  it 
to  be  a  flat  surfEM^e,  even  though  it  be  within  but  arm's 
length  of  the  eye. 

563.  .Our  idea  of  the  distance  of  objects  is  evidently 
acquired  by  experience.  An  in&nt,  when  a  bright  object 
is  held  before  its  eyes,  attempts  to  grasp  it  with  its  little 
hands,  but  obviously  has  no  certain  idea  of  its  situation; 
and  the  same  is  observed  in  persons  who  have  but  recently 
acquired  sight  Here,  then,  Ihe  impressions  made  upon  the 
eyes  have  to  be  corrected  by  those  received  through  the  touch, 
before  the  power  of  judging  of  distances  is  acquired;  but 
when  it  has  been  once  acquired,  we  can  accurately  estimate 
the  relative  distances  of  near  objects  without  using  our  hands. 
This  we  do  chiefly  by  the  interpretation  we  have  learned  to 
make^  of  the  sensations  which  are  occasioned  in  the  muscles 
of  the  eyes  by  liieir  various  actions.  When  we  fix  both  our 
eyes  upon  a  distant  object,  their  axes  are  nearly  parallel  to 
each  other;  but  when  we  direct  them  to  a  near  object,  the 
axes  of  the  eyes  meet  in  the  point  at  which  we  are  looking. 
This  is  very  easily  seen  by  watching  the  eyes  of  another 
person,  when  fixed  upon  an  object,  first  held  at  arm's  length, 
and  then  brought  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  middle  point 
between  the  eyes ;  the  two  comeae  are  at  first  directed  nearly 
straightforwards ;  but  they  gradually  turn  inwards  as  the 
object  is  brought  nearer,  and  at  last  a  very  decided  inward 
squint  is  produced,  which  disappears  as  soon  as  the  object  is 
removed.  Thus,  for  objects  within  a  moderate  distance,  the 
degree  of  convergence  of  the  axes  of  the  eyes,  and  the  mus-  ; 
cular  sensations  tiiiereby  produced,  afiPord  us  sufficient  means 
of  judgment 

564.  We  perceive  this  in  another,  as  well  as  in  ourselves ; 
for  by  observing  his  eyes,  we  can  judge,  not  only  of  the 
direction,  but  of  the  distance,  of  the  object  he  is  looking  at 
Thus  when  a  person  A  sees  a  Mend  B  looking  towards 
him,  he  can  at  once  tell,  by  the  appearance  of  B's  eyes, 
whether  he  is  looking  at  him,  or  at  an  object  nearer  or  more 
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lemote ;  or  whether,  being  in  a  contemplatiye  mood,  his  eyes 
are  fixed  upon  no  definite  object,  but  are  looking  into  space. 
In  the  latter  case,  as  in  the  case  of  blind  persons  in  whose 
eyes  there  is  no  other  indication  of  loss  of  sights  the  pecuHax 
vacant  expression  is  due  to  the  want  of  any  conyergence 
between  Ihe  axes  of  the  eyes,  such  as  would  indicate  that 
they  are  fixed  upon  an  object.  The  assistance  which  the 
joint  use  of  both  eyes  affords  in  the  estimation  of  distance,  is 
evident  &om  the  Hact,  that,  if  we  close  one  eye,  we  are  unable 
to  execute  with  certainty  many  actions  which  require  a 
precise  appreciation  of  the  distance  of  near  objects, — ^such  as 
threading  a  needle,  or  snuffing  a  candle.  Instances  are  not 
nn&equent  in  which  persons  have  first  become  aware,  by 
experiencing  this  difficulty,  that  they  had  lost  the  sight  of ' 
one  of  their  eyes. 

565.  In  regard  to  distant  objects,  our  judgment  is  chiefly 
founded  upon  their  apparent  size,  if  their  actual  size  be 
known  to  us,  and  also  upon  the  extent  of  ground  which  we 
see  to  intervene  between  ourselves  and  the  object.  But  if 
we  do  not  know  their  actual  size,  and  are  so  situated  that  we 
cannot  estimate  the  intervening  space,  we  principally  form 
oar  judgment  from  the  greater  or  less  distinctness  of  their 
colour  and  outline.  Hence,  this  estimate  is  liable  to  be  very 
much  affected  by  varying  states  of  the  atmosphere ;  a  distant 
ridge  of  hills,  for  example,  sometimes  appearing  to  be  more 
remote,  at  other  times  to  be  comparatively  near,  according  as 
the  air  is  hazy  or  peculiarly  clear. 

-566.  Our  notion  of  the  size  of  an  object  is  closely  con- 
nected with  that  of  its  distance.      It  is  founded  on  the 
dimensions  of  the  picture  formed  by  the  object  upon  the 
retina  ;  but  it  is  corrected  by  the  known  or  supposed  distance 
of  the  object  itself     Thus,  I  hold  up  a  book  at  a  certain 
distance  from  my  eye,  and  it  covers  the  whole  of  the  opposite 
window ;  the  apparent  size  of  both  pictures,  therefore,  is  just 
tlie  same ;  but  knowing  that  the  book  is  much  nearer  than 
^Q  window,  I  infer  that  it  is  much  smaller.     When  we  know 
their  respective  distances,  the  estimate  of  their  real  sizes  is 
very  easy :  but  this  is  not  the  case  when  we  only  gues9<ii 
their  distances.     Hence  our  estimation  of  the  size  of  objecte 
even  moderately  distant,  is  much  influenced  by  states  of  the 
atmosphere,     llius,  if  we  walk  across  a  common  in  a  fog^ 
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a  child  approaching  us  appears  to  have  the  size  of  a  man,  and 
a  man  seems  like  a  giant ;  for  the  indistinctness  of  the  oatlme 
excites  in  the  mind  the  idea  of  distance ;  and  the  same  pic- 
ture, if  supposed  to  he  that  of  a  more  remote  object,  will  give 
rise  to  the  idea  of  greater  size.  The  want  of  innate  power  in 
Man  to  form  a  true  conception  of  either  size  or  distance,  is 
well  shown  by  the  effect  produced  on  the  mind  unprepared 
for  such  illusions,  by  a  skilfully-painted  picture,  the  view  of 
which  is  so  contrived  that  its  distance  from  the  eye  cannot  h 
estimated  in  the  ordinairy  manner ;  the  objects  it  represents 
being  invested  by  the  mind  with  their  real  sizes  and  respective 
distances,  as  if  their  real  images  were  formed  upon  the 
retina.  This  illusion  has  been  extremely  complete  in  some 
of  those  who  have  seen  the  panoramic  view  of  London  in  the 
Colosseum. 

567.  When  a  number  of  luminous  impressions  are  made 
upon  the  retina  at  short  intervals,  they  become  blended  into 
one, — the  intervals  being  undistinguishable.  Thus,  when  we 
rapidly  move  the  end  of  a  lighted  stick  in  a  straight  line  or 
circle,  the  impression  produced  is  that  of  a  band  or  ring  of 
light ;  for  the  impression  made  by  the  light,  as  it  passes  each 
point,  relnaibs  for  some  time  subsequently.  If  the  stick  be 
whirled  round  with  sufficient  rapidity  for  it  to  reach  any 
point  a  second  time,  before  the  i^pre^on  made  by  its  pre 
Vious  passage  has  departed,  an  unbroken  circle  of  hght  is 
produced  By  experiments  tnade  in  this  manner,  we  may 
determine  the  longest  interval  during  which  visual  im- 
pressions remain  on  the  sensorium ;  for  if  we  find  that  a  hot 
coal,  v^hirling  round  at  the  rate  of  six  times  in  a  second, 
produces  a  continued  circle  of  light,  but  that  the  citde  is 
broken  when  it  turns  round  only  five  times  in  a  second,  we 
know  that  the  length  of  the  impression  is  l-6th  of  a  second. 
By  experiments  of  this  kind,  it  has  been  found  that  the 
duration  varies  in  different  individuals,  and  in  the  same 
individual  at  different  times,  from  l-4th  to  1-lOth  of  * 
second.  On  this  principle  several  very  ingenious  toys  have 
been  constructed,  in  which  two  or  more  images  are  com- 
bined, by  the  rapid  revolution  of  a  wheel  on  which  they«w 
painted. 

568.  Some  persons,  whose  sight  is  perfectly  good  forftnn^ 
distances,  &c.,  are  unable  to  discriminate  colours.    This  tf 
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particularly  noticed  in  regard  to  th.e  complementary^  colours, 
especially  red  and  green ;  so  that  such  persons  are  not  able  to 
distinguish  ripe  cherries  amongst  the  leaves  of  the  tree,  except 
by  their  foim. 

569.  When  the  retina  has  been  exposed  for  some  time  to  a 
strong  impression  of  some  particular  kind,  it  seems  less  sus- 
ceptible of  feebler  impressions  of  the  same  kind  ;  just  as  the 
ear,  when  it  has  been  exposed  to  a  series  of  very  loud  sounds 
(as  the  discharge  of  cannon  in  a  naval  engagement),  is  for 
some  time  deaf  to  fainter  ones*  Hence  several  curious  visual 
phenomena  result.  If  we  look  at  any  brightly  luminous 
object,  and  then  turn  our  eyes  on  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  we 
shall  perceive  a  dark  spot  upon  it;  the  portion  of  the  retina 
which  had  been  affected  by  the  bright  image,  not  being  affected 
by  the  fSainter  rays  reflected  by  that  part  of  the  paper.  If  the 
eye  has  received  a  strong  impression  from  a  coloured  object, 
the  spot  afterwards  seen  exhibits  the  complementary  colour ; 
thus,  if  the  eye  be  fixed  for  any  length  of  time  upon  a  bright 
red  spot  on  a  white  ground,  and  then  be  suddenly  turned  so 
as  to  rest  upon  the  white  surface,  we  see  a  green  image  of  the 
spot.  The  same  explanation  applies  to  the  curious  pheno- 
menon of  coloured  shadows.  It  may  be  not  unfrequently 
observed  at  sunset,  that,  when  the  light  of  the  sun  acquires 
a  bright  orange  colour  from  the  hue  of  the  clouds  through 
which  it  passes,  the  shadows  cast  by  it  have  a  blue  tint. 
Again,  in  a  room  with  i«d  curtains,  the  Ught  wHch  passes 
tkcough  these  produces  green  shadows.  In  both  instances,  a 
strong  impression  of  one  colour  is  made  upon  the  general 
surface  of  the  retina ;  and  at  any  particular  spots  from  which 
the  coloured  light  is  excluded,  that  particular  hue  is  not  per- 
ceived in  the  faint  light  that  remains,  and  its  complement 
only  is  visible*  The  correctness  of  this  explanation  is  proved 
by  the  fact,  that,  if  the  shadow  be  viewed  through  a  tube,  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  coloured  ground  is  excluded,  it  seems 
like  an  ordinary  shadow. 

^  White,  or  colourless  light,  is  spoken  of  as  composed  of  three  primary 
solours,  red,  blue,  and  yellow.  By  the  complementary  colour  is  meant 
that  which  Would  be  required  to  make  white  light,  when  mixed  with 
the  original.  Thus,  red  is  the  complement  of  green  (which  is  composed 
>f  yellow  and  blue);  blue  is  the  complement  of  orange  (red  and 
yellow) ;  yellow  of  purple  (red  and  blue) ;  and  vice  vend,  in  all 
nstances. 
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yn).  Upon  these  properties  of  the  eye  are  foimded  the  kws 
v^i  hACttijOiUOUS  colouiing ;  a  full  knowledge  of  which  should 
1)1^  ]|K>6d968ed  by  artists  of  every  kind  who  are  concerned  witli 
QQiitpra&is  of  colour,  whether  in  pictures,  architectural  decoia- 
tL(;n%  03t  even  in  dress.  All  coniplementaiy  colours  have  an 
sigr^eahle  effect  when  judiciously  disposed  in  combination; 
a»d  all  bright  colours  which  are  not  complementary  h&ve 
a  disagreeable  effect^  if  they  are  predominant :  this  is  espe- 
oially  &e  case  in  regard  to  the  simple  colours  (red,  blue,  and 
yeUow),  strong  combinations  of  any  two  of  which,  without 
any  colour  that  is  complementary  to  either  of  them,  are  ex- 
tranely  offensive.  Painters  who  are  ignorant  of  these  lavs, 
introduce  a  large  quantity  of  dull  grey  into  their  pictures,  in 
order  to  <^iTm'mftli  the  glaring  effects  which  they  would  other- 
wise produce ;  but  this  benefit  is  obtained  by  a  sacrifice  of  the 
vividness  and  force  which  may  be  secured  in  combination 
with  the  richest  harmony,  by  proper  attention  to  physiological 
principles. 

571.  The  Eye  is  endowed  with  camnum  sensibility  (§  487) 
hj  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves ;  and  when  this  is  paralysed,  all 
parts  of  it  are  completely  insensible  to  the  touch,  although 
the  power  of  vision  may  remain  unimpaired.     It  seldom  pre- 

.  serves  its  healthy  con<£tion  in  this  state,  however ;  for  the 
.  lachrymal  and  mucous  secretions  which  protect  its  surface,  aie 
no  longer  formed  as  they  should  be ;  and  inflammatioii,  often 
k  terminating  in  the  destruction  of  the  eye,  is  the  result 

572.  The  visual  sensations  obtained  throu^  the  Eye  have 
.numerous  and  varied  purposes   among  the  lower  animals. 

That  they  chiefly  serve  to  direct  their  movements,  is  evident 
Irom  observation  of  these  movements ;  and  firom  the  M, 
.thai^  when  the  eyes  are  covered  or  destroyed,  most  animals 
anake  little  attempt  at  determinate  motions,  though  they  fre- 
quently exhibit  a  great  deal  of  restlessness.  There  are  a  fev 
Vertebrata,  however,  which  do  not  possess  perfectly-foimed 
eyes,  and  which  are  consequently  guided  in  tibieir  movements 
by  other  senses.  This  is  the  case  with  the  Mole,  which 
spends  its  whole  life  in  burrowing  beneath  the  ground ;  and 
also  with  the  Proteus,  and  some  others  of  the  lower  Am- 
phibia, which  inhabit  liie  dark  recesses  of  subterranean  lakes 
and  channels. 

573.  In  the  Articulated  series  of  animals,  we  meet  with 
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vyea  of  a  kind  entiiely  diSeieut  from  those  which  have  been 
previously  described.  In  moat  Insecte  we  notice  a  large  black 
or  dark-biown  hemispherical  body,  situated  on  either  side  of 
the  bead  (fig.  212) ;  and  in  Ciabs,  Lobsters,  &c,  we  find 
spherical  bodies  of  similar  appearance  mounted  on  short 
footstalks,  which  are  capable  of  some  d^ree  of  motion. 
When  these  aie  examined  with  the  microscope,  their  aur&ce 


is  seen  to  be  divided  into  a  vast  multitade  of  hexagonal  (six- 
sided)  &cets.  In  a  species  of  Beetle  (Mordella)  upwards  of 
25,000  of  these  have  been  counted ;  in  a  Buttoifiy,  above 
17,000;  in  a  Dragon-fly,  more  than  13,500;  and  in  the 
common  Houae-fiy,  4,000.  Everyone  of  these  facets  may  be 
regarded  as  the  &ont  of  a  distinct  eye,  whichj  however,  instead 
of  being  globular,  is  conical  in  ite  foim ;  the  &ont  being  the 
base  of  the  cou^  and  the  apex  or  point  being  directed  towards 
the  optic  nerve,  which  swells-out  into  a  bulbous  expansion 
that  fill  a  a  large  part  of  the  interior  of  the  hemisphere.  Each 
individual  eye  consists,  therefore,  of  its  facets  which  (beii^ 
convex  on  both  surfaces)  acts  as  a  lens ;  of  the  transparent 
cone  behind  this,  which  may  be  comp^^  to  the  vitreous 
humour ;  and  of  the  fibre  which  passes  from  the  bulbous 
expansion  of  the  optic  nerve  to  the  point  of  this  cone.  The 
several  fibres  are  separated  from  one  another  by  a  considerable 
quanti^  of  black  pigment^  which  also  fills  up  the  spaces 
between  the  cones ;  and  it  is  to  this  that  the  blat^  appearance 
of  the  whole  compound  eye  is  due. 

674.  We  must  thus  regard  each  of  the  cones,  which,  united 
tc^ther,  constitute  the  hemispherical  or  globular  mass,  in 
the  light  of  a  distinct  eye ;  but  the  entire  aggregate  seema  to 
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correspond  in  fiinetion  witih  the  single  eye  of  the  Yertebnte 
animal    For  no  ray&  except  those  which  correspond  in  diIe^ 
tion  with  the  axis  of  each  cone,  can  reach  the  fibre  of  the 
optic  nerve  at  its  apex;  all  others  being  stopped  by  the  layer 
of  black  pigment  which  surrounds  it.     Hence  it  is  evident 
that  each  separate  eye  must  haye  aa  extremely  limited  range 
of  vision,  being  adapted  to  receive  but  a  very  small  collection 
of  rays  proceeding  fix)m  a  single  point  in  any  object ;  and  as 
these  eyes  are  usually  immoveable,  auiTnals  with  but  a  small 
number  of  them  would  be  very  insufficiently  informed  of  the 
position  of  external  things.   But  by  the  vast  multiplication  in 
the  number  of  the  eyes,  and  the  direction  of  their  axes  to 
every  point  in  the  hemisphere,  their  defects  are  compensated; 
a  separate  eye  being  provided,  as  it  were,  for  every  point  to 
be  viewed.     And  it  is  quite  certain,  from  observation  of  the 
movements  of  Insects,  that  their  vision  must  be  very  perfect 
and  acute.^ 

575.  Although  these  Compound  Eyes  exist  in  all  Insects 
and  in  most  Crustaceans,  Spiders  and  Centipedes,  they  are  in 
general  not  the  only  organs  of  vision  which  these  animals 
possess.  Most  of  them  are  also  furnished  with  several  simple 
eyes,  analogous  in  their  structure  to  those  of  higher  animals, 
but  lesp  complex  and  perfect  in  their  organization;  these, 
which  are  for  the  most  part  disposed  on  the  back  of  the  heai 
are  largest  in  Spiders.  The  larvae  of  some  Insects  possess  th€ 
simple  eyes  without  the  compound;  the  latter  being  only 
developed  at  the  time  of  the  last  metamorphosis.  The  simple 
eyes  of  Insects  do  not  appear  to  be  nearly  so  efficient  afi 
instruments  of  vision,  as  are  their  compound  ones ;  for  when 
\]ie  latter  aie  covered,  the  aiumals  seem  almost  as  perplexed 
as  if  they  were  perfectly  blinded  Simple  eyes,  closely  »- 
senabling  those  of  Insects  in  structure,  are  found  in  most  of 

1  It  is  commonly  believed  that  each  of  these  compoand  eyes  pro- 
duces its  own  imagiB  of  the  s£une  external  object,  as  do  ow  two  eyes ; 
but  from  the  description  here  giyeti  of  their  separate  directions  when 
Tmited,  it  is  evident  that  in  no  two  of  them  can  an  image  of  the  same 
object  be  formed  at  the  same  time.  The  membrane  formed  of  all  the 
lens-like  comese  united  together^  when  separated  from  the  other  par^ 
of  the  eye,  and  flattened-out,  has  the,  properties  of  a  multipljingigi^ 
each  lens  forming  Sk  distinct  image  of  the  same  object ;  but  this  is  not 
the  case  when  they  are  aonmged  in  their  natural  position,  hecva^'^ 
two  of  them  have  the  same  direction. 
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the  MoUosca  which  possess  a  head — ^namely,  in  the  Gastero- 
pods,  Pteropods,  and  Cephalopods;  those  of  the  last  class 
ptesent  an  evident  approach  to  the  eyes  of  Fishes,  in  the 
greater  completeness  of  their  structure,  and  in  their  adapta- 
tion for  distinct  vision.  In  many  of  the  lower  MoUusca,  as  in 
the  Eotifera  and  several  Annelida,  and  also  at  the  end  of  the 
arms  of  the  Star-fish,  red  spots  may  be  seen,  which  appear  to 
he  rudiments  of  eyes ;  but  no  distinct  organs  of  vision  can  be 
seen  in  the  Zoophytes  and  lowest  MoHusca ;  although  many 
of  them  appear  very  sensible  to  the  action  of  light. 


CHAPTEE  XII. 

ANIMAL  MOTION,  AND  ITS  INSTRUMENTS. 

576.  The  different  modifications  of  the  faculty  of  Sensation 
which  have  been  described  in  the  preceding  chapter,  enable 
Man  and  other  Animals  to  become  acquainted  with  what  is 
going-on  around  them.  But  their  connexion  with  the  external 
world  is  not  confined  to  this  faculty  ;  for  if  they  possessed  it 
alone,  they  would  be  nearly  as  passive  as  are  Plants, — expe- 
riencing, it  is  true,  pain  and  pleasure  from  their  sensations, 
hut  not  having  the  power  of  avoiding  the  one  or  of  procuring 
the  other.  They  are  endowed,  however,  with  another  faculty, 
that  of  spontaneous  movement;  which  serves  the  double 
pwpose  of  etiabling  them  to  act  upon  the  inanimate  world 
ywund  them,  and  <^  communicating  to  each  other  their  feel- 
Jfigs  and  ideas.  Thus,  if  we  find  ourselves  scorched  by  a  flame, 
We  either  withdraw  Our  bodies  from  it^  under  the  direction  of 
^e  instinct  which  leads  us  to  avoid  suffering,  or  we  set  about 
to  extinguish  the  fire  by  an  act  of  the  toillf  founded  upon  our 
national  knowledge  of  its  injurious  tendency.  The  Plant, 
CT^en  if  it  had  sensation  (which  some  naturalists  have  sup- 
posed), could  do  neither  of  these  things.  Again,  it  is  entirely 
V  the  movements  concerned  in  speech,  by  those  giving 
expression  to  the  countenance,  and  by  the  gestures  of  the 
My,  that  we  convey  to  beings  like  ourselves  a  knowledge  of 
^hat  is  passing  in  our  own  minds ;  of  this  power  we  know 
that  plants  are  entirely  destitute,  and  it  is  possessed  in  a  veiy 
limited  degree  by  the  lower  Animals. 
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CcntrcustUe  Tissues  s^-^MtuciUar  ContracHlUy, 

577.  When  we  examine  into  the  nature  of  the  movements 
of  the  lower  tribes  of  Animals,  however,  we  find  that  they 
bear  a  much  closer  analogy  to  those  of  Plants,  than  they  do 
to  those  which  are  the  expressions  of  the  self-determiiiiiig 
power  of  higher  Animals.  Among  the  simplest  FroUmOy  it 
seems  as  if  l£.e  change  of  form  of  the  single  cell  of  which  each 
individual  is  composed,  were-  the  sole  means  of  movement 
which  it  possesses  (§  129)  j  and  this  change  of  form  often 
appears  rather  to  be  due  to  the  nutrient  actions  taking  place 
within  the  cell,  than  to  occur  in  respondence  to  any  im- 
pression made  upon  its  exterior.  In  such  movements  it  is 
impossible  to  suppose  with  any  probability  that  consciousness 
can  participate.  So,  again,  among  Infusory  AninudcuUs,  all 
the  movements  of  the  body  are  effected  by  the  action  of  cUia 
(§  133),  which  we  know  in  our  own  experience  to  be  entirely 
removed  from  any  mental  direction,  and  which  we  see  to  be 
exhibited  under  a  no  less  remarkable  aspect  by  the  '^  zoo- 
spores "  or  motile  buds  of  the  Algae  (Botany,  §  767). 

578.  Although  the  movements  of  the  Hydra  (§  121)  and 
other  Zoophytes  may  appear  to  indicate  the  existence  of  a  self- 
determining  power,  yet  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  such  an 
endowment  is  really  possessed  by  these  animals.  For  their 
contractile  tissue  is  of  the  simplest  possible  character,  resem- 
bling that  which  is  found  in  the  early  state  of  newly-forming 
parts  of  higher  Animals ;  and  when  the  movements  executed 
by  it  are  carefully  compared  with  our  own,  it  becomes  obvious 
that  they  are  analogous,  not  to  those  of  the  Human  body  and 
limbs  generally,  but  to  those  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the 
alimentary  canal  and  of  the  muscles  concerned  in  deglutition, 
which  not  only  take  place  without  any  voluntary  determinar 
tion  on  our  parts,  but  may  even  be  performed  without  our 
consciousness.  In  like  manner,  the  rhythmical  movements  of 
the  nmbreUa-like  discs  of  the  Medusas  (§  120),  by  which  many 
species  of  them  are  propelled  through  the  water,  bear  a  much 
closer  analogy  to  the  rhythmical  movements  of  the  heart  of 
higher  Animals,  than  they  do  to  any  other  of  their  actions; 
and  are  probably  performed,  like  these,  without  any  exerd* 
of  will,  and  even  without  the  guidance  of  consciousness. 

579.  In  proportion,  however,  as  we  ascend  the  scale,  ^ 
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find  a  peculiar  tissue,  the  Mtiscttlar  (§§  55 — 59),  distin- 
guished from  the  lest  ^  in  which  the  general  contractility  of 
the  body  becomes,  as  it  were,  concentrated.  In  proportion  to 
the  development  and  complexity  of  this  muscular  apparatus, 
it  BupersedcEi  the  more  feeble  contractility  di&sed  through 
the  &bric  of  the  lower  tribes.  It  now,  moreover,  becomes  in 
great  degree  subjected  to  the  Nervous  System ;  by  which  all 
those  parts  of  it  which  are  not  connected  with  the  functions 
of  Oi-ganic  life  merely,  are  rendered  subservient  to  the  WiD, 
and  thus  become  its  instruments  in  determining  the  place 
and  the  various  actions  of  the  body.  Still  we  find  that  the 
ordinary  actions  of  those  portions  of  the  muscular  apparatus 
which  are  most  immediately  subservient  to  the  functions  of 
organic  life,  are  essentially  independent  of  nervous  influence, 
aad  are  very  little  under  its  control ;  as  we  see  in  the  case  of 
the  alternate  contraction  and  relaxation  of  the  heart,  and  the 
peristaltic  movements  of  the  alimentary  canal. 

580.  The  peculiar  contractility  of  muscular  fi^bre  may  be 
called  iiito  action  by  various  means.  As  in  certain  vegetable 
tissues  (Vbqet.  PHva  §  390),  contraction  may  be  excited  by 
a  mechanical  stimulus  directly  applied  to  the  muscle  itsel£ 
Thus,  if  the  heart  of  an  animal  recently  killed  be  touched 
with  a  pointed  instrument,  it  will  contract  and  then  dilate,  as 
if  perfonning  its  ordinary  action ;  and  this  may  be  repeated 
several  times.  In  the  same  manner,  if  the  walls  of  the  intes- 
tinal canal  be  pricked  or  pinched,  they  will  re-commence  and 
continue  for  a  short  time  their  peristaltic  movement.  And  if 
any  part  of  an  ordinary  muscle  be  irritated  in  the  same 
Dianner,  that  particular  bundle  will  contract,  but  the  rest  will 
notvbe  affected.  Now  these  actions  are  analogous  to  those 
performed  by  the  Sensitive  Plant,  Venus's  Fly-trap,  and  many 
other  plants,  some  part  of  whose  tissues  contracts  in  like 
manner  when  an  irritation  is  applied  to  it,  causing — ^it  may 
be — extensive  and  important  motions.  It  appears  to  be  in 
this  manner  that  the  contractions  of  the  hearty  and  of  the 
alimentary  tube  &om  the  stomach  to  the  rectum,  are  ordinarily 
excited  in  the  living  body. 

581.  But  there  must  be  some  other  cause  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  rhythmical  movements  of  the  heart,  as  well  as 
)f  some  other  organs ;  for  the  heart  of  many  cold-blooded 
mimals  wiU  continue  to  contract  and  dilate  many  hours  after 
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it  has  been  lemoyed  from  the  body,  when  it  neither  xeeeiTeB 
nor  propels  blood.^  In  the  same  manner,  the  peaaiallaiC 
motions  of  the  intestine  continue  to  propel  its  contents  &i 
some  time  after  the  general  ^eath  of  the  body;  ead  may  byhi 
take  place  when  the  whole  tube  has  been  removed '.^m  it; 
and  has  been  completely  emptied.  There  is  strong  reason,  i& 
fact,  for  attributing  to  certain  kinds  of  muscular  tissue  an 
inherent  motility,  in  virtue  of  which  it  moves  q^t^M^  without 
any  external  stimulation;  the  changes  which  are  concerned 
in  its  nutrition  developing  a  force  which  must  manifest  itself 
in  action ;  just  as  a  Leyden  jar,  which  is  receiving  a  con*^ 
tinuous  charge  from  an  electrieal-maehine,  discharges:  itself 
whenever  its  electricity  attains  a  certain  tension. 

582.  But  the  muscles  of  the  trunk,  limbs,  &o.,  aie  not 
called  into  action  in  this  manner ;  for,  as  just  now  stated, 
a  stimulus  applied  to  any  one  part  of  tiiese  does  not  eKoite 
contraction  in  the  whole  musdei  (as  it  does  in  the  case  of  the 
heart),  but  only  in  the  individual  bismdleof  fibres  irritated. 
These  muscles  are  all  of  them  supplied  with  nerves  (§  63) 
from  the  Cerebro-spinal  system,  or  the  nervous  centres  that 
correspond  to  them  in  Invertebrated  animals ;  and  it  is  only 
by  a  stimulus  transmitted  to  tiUem  along  these  trunks,  that  all 
the  bundles  of  which  the  muscle  is  composed  can  be  called 
into  action  at  once* 

583.  When  the  trunk  of  a  nerve  sjipplying  a  musde  i& 
initiated  by  pricking,  pinching,  &c.,  in  tiie  body,;  of  a  living 
animal,  or  in  one  recently  dead,  the  whole  mnsole  is  thrown 
into  contraction;  and  this  contraction  is  peculiarly  strong 
when  a  current  of  Electricity  is  transmitted  along  thener?a 
In  cold-blooded  animals,  whose  musculax  fibre  i:etains  its  vital 
properties  for  a  much  longer  time  after  death  than  that  of 
warm-blooded,  this  contraction  may  be  excited  by  a  very  feeble 
current  of  electricity,  even  in  a  limb  which  has  been  separated 
from  the  body  for  twenty-four  hours  or  more ;  and  it  was 
owiDg,  in  fact,  to  this  circumstance,  that  the  peculiar  form  of 
electricity  which  is  now  tej^ed  Galvanic  or  Voltaic  was  dis- 
covered.   The  wife  of  Gralvani,  who  waS;Professor  of  Medicine 

1  There  is  an  instance  on  record,  in  wliicli  the  heart  of  a  stai:s;^°> 
that  had  been  removed  from  the  body  and  had  been  inflated  with  vft 
continued  to  beat  until  the  auricle  had  becooM  to  dry  its  to  ntftk 
during  its  movements. 
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at  Bol(^ay  being  about  to.  prepare  some  soup  from  frogs,  and 
having  taken  off  their  skine,  laid  them  on  a  table  in  his  study, 
near  tibe  conductor  of  an  dectrical  machine  which  had  been 
recently  charged;  and  she  was  nxuoh  surpnsed,  upon  toudung 
them  with  the  scalpel  (which  must  have  received  a  spark 
from  the  machine),  to  observe  the  muscles  of  the  frog  strongly 
convulsed.  Her  husband,  on  being  informed  of  the  circum- 
stance, repeated  the  experiment ;  and  found  that  the  muscles 
were  called  into  action  by  electricity  communieaiied  through 
the  metallic  substance  witibi  which  the  limb  was  touched. 

584.  The  experiment .  was  repeated  in  various  ways  by 
Yolta,  who  wasFro&ssor  of  Natural  Philosophy  at  Pavia; 
and  he  found  that  the  effects  were  much  stronger  wh^:i  the 
connecting  medium  through  which  the  electricity  was  sent, 
consisted  of  two  metals  instead  of  one ;  and  from  this  t^ircum- 
stance  he  was  led  to  the  discovery  that  eleckicity  is  produced 
by  the  contact  of  two  different  metals— ^a  discovery  which  has 
since  been  so  frxdtfial  in  most  important  results.  The  folldW'^ 
ing  simple  experiment  puts  this,  in  a  striking  point  of  view. 
If  the  skin  of  the  legs  of  a  Frog  recently  kiUed  be  removed, 
and  the  body, be  cut  across,  above  the  origin  of  the  great 
(sciatic)  nerve  going  to  the  legs, — ^if  the  spine  and  nerves  be 
then  enveloped  in  tin-foil,  and  the  legs  be  laid  upon  a  plate 
of  silver  or  copper, — convulsive  movements  in  the  muscles 
will  be  exdted  every  time  that  the  metals  are  made  to  touch 
each  other  so  as  to  complete  the  /electric  circuit. 

585.  Similar  experiments  have  been  tried  with  the  Voltaic- 
battery,  upon  the  dead  bodies  of  criminals  recently  executed. 
If  one  wire  be  placed  upon  the  muscles  which  it  is  desired  to 
call  into  action,  and  the  other  upon  the  part  of  the  spine  from 
which  the  nerves  proceed,  movements  of  every  kind  may  be 
produced.  iN'o  agent  more  effectually  imitates  the  natural 
action  of  the  nerves,  in  e^citiag  the  contractility  of  muscles, 
than  Electricity  thus  transmitted  along  their  trunks ;  and  we 
have  already  seen  (§  489)  that.  Electricity,  transmitted  along 
the  sensory  nerves,  excites  the  peculiar  changes  in  the  brain 
by  which  sensations  are  produced.  Hence  it  has  been  sup- 
posed by  some  philosophers,  that  electricity  is  the.  real  force 
by  which  the  nerves  act  upon  the  muscles;  more  especially 
since  it  is  certain  that,  in  those  animals  which  generate  large 
quantities  of  electricity,  the  nerves  have  a  great  share  in  this 
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peculiar  operation  (§  423).  But  there  are  many  objectioss  to 
such  a  view ;  and  it  appears  more  correct  to  regard  Electricity 
and  JN'eiye-foice  as  correlated^ — ^that  is,  as  each  capable,  under 
certain  conditions,  of  exciting  an  equivalent  measure  of  the 
other, — ^than  to  consider  them  as  identiodL 

586.  The  power,  whatever  be  its  nature,  by  which  the 
Nerves  act  upon  tiie  Muscles  in  the  living  body,  originates 
in  the  central  organs,  or  ganglionic  masses,  of  the  nervous 
system ;  and  is  propagated  from  these,  through  the  nervous 
fibres,  to  the  muscles,  in  a  mode  precisely  analogous  to  that 
in  which  the  electric  power,  called-forth  by  the  action  of  an 
electrical  machine  or  galvanic  battery,  is  transmitted  to  any 
distance  through  conducting  wires.  If  the  conductor  be 
divided,  no  action  at  the  centrq,  however  powerftd,  can  pro- 
duce any  change  at  its  extremities ;  and  in  this  manner,  by 
division  of  the  nervous  trunk,  the  muscle  supplied  by  it  is 
paUied.  The  muscle  itself  does  not  thereby  lose  its  contrac- 
tility; for  it  may  still  be  made  to  contract  by  a  stimulus 
transmitted  through  the  part  of'  the  trunk  that  remains 
attached  to  it^ — as,  for  instance,  by  pricking  or  pinching  the 
cut  extremity,  or  by  passing  an  elecfoic  current  tdong  it ;  but 
it  is  completely  witiidrawn  horn  the  dominion  of  the  nervous 
centres  under  which  it  previously  was ;  and  cannot  be  called 
into  action  either  by  the  will,  by  an  emotion,  or  by  a  reflex 
impulse.  The  part  of  the  trunk  in  connexion  with  it  soon 
loses  its  power  of  conveying  irritations ;  and  the  muscle  itself 
being  thrown  into  disuse,  in  time  loses  its  contractility. 

587.  From  this  last  fact  it  has  been  supposed  that  the 
contractility  of  muscular  fibre  depends  upon  its  connexion 
with  the  nervous  system,  and  is  not  an  endowment  peculiar 
to  itself  But  this  idea  is  disproved  by  a  number  of  drcum- 
stancea  Thus  the  contractility  of  the  heart  and  intestinflL 
tube  is  exhibited,  long  after  these  parts  have  been  separated 
fix)m  their  nerves.  The  contractili^'  of  other  musdes  maybe 
exhausted  by  repeated  excitement^  so  that  even  the  stimulus 
of  galvanism  will  not  produce  movement  in  them ;  and  yet  it 
may  be  recovered  after  the  nervous  trunks  have  been  divided 
And  it  has  been  ascertained  that  if  the  muscles  be  frequently 
exercised,  as  by  the  application  of  galvanism  once  or  twice  a 
day,  they  will  retain  Iheir  contractility  for  any  length  of  time. 
This  exercise  is  further  found  to  have  the  effect  of  preventing 
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the  wastmg-away  of  the  muscles  which  otherwise  takes  place ; 
and  thus  we  see  that  the  preservation  of  this  peculiar  property 
is  dependent  upon  the  due  nutrition  of  the  muscle,  whilst  the' 
loss  of  the  property  results  from  its  want  of  nutrition,— ras  we 
find  to  be  tiie  case  in  regard  to  other  tissues.  Further,  the 
activity  of  the  nutrition  of  muscles  depends  in  great  part 
upon  the  use  that  is  made  of  them ;  and  thus  we  find  that 
any  set  of  muscles  in  continual  employment  undergoes  a  great 
increase  in  size  and  vigour;  whilst  those  that  are  disused, 
even  though  their  nervous  connexions  remain  entire,  lose 
their  firmness  and  diminish  in  bulk,  until,  if  the  inaction  be 
continued  long  enough,  almost  all  trace  of  proper  muscular 
substance  disappears,  and  the  contractility  of  the  part  is  lost 

588.  £ut  a  muscle  may  be  palsied  by  some  change  taking 
place  in  the  central  organs,  which  shall  prevent  the  nervous 
influence  from  being  excited  there.  Thus  by  an  effusion  of 
blood  in  a  certain  part  of  the  brain,  the  arm,  leg,  or  the  whole 
of  one  side  may  be  paralysed  to  the  influence  of  the  wUL 
But  the  muscles  which  are  thus  withdrawn  from  the  power  of 
the  will,  may  sometimes  be  moved  by  an  emotional  or  insHnctive 
impulse,  or  by  refiex  action ;  their  connexion  with  the  parts  of 
the  nervous  centres,  in  which  these  actions  respectively  origi- 
nate, remaining  unimpaired  (Chap.  x.).  Thus  a  completely 
paralytic  arm  has  been  seen  to  be  violently  shaken,  when  the 
emotions  of  the  patient  were  strongly  excited  by  the  approach 
of  a  friend.  The  muscles  of  the  shoulder,  in  a  case  of  com- 
plete paralysis  of  one  side,  were  called  into  contraction  in  the 
reflex  movement  of  yawning  (§  341).  And  the  muscles  of 
the  legs,  when  their  communication  with  the  brain,— and 
consequently  the  control  of  the  will  over  them, — has  been 
completely  cut  of^  have  been  made  to  act  energetically  when 
the  feet  were  tickled,  although  the  patient  was  not  conscious 
either  of  the  irritation  or  of  the  motion.  When  the  muscles 
are  thus  aroused  to  occasional  activity,  their  nutrition  is  not 
so  much  impaired,  and  their  contractility  does  not  depart 
nearly  as  completely  as  when  they  are  thrown  into  entire 
disuse  by  division  of  their  nerves. 

589.  Muscles  are  commonly  divided  into  voluntary  and 
involuntary,  according  as  they  act  in  obedience  to  the  will, 
or  are  not  under  its  dominion.  But  this  is  not  a  correct 
division ;  since,  whilst  nearly  all  the  muscles  of  the  body  are 
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mi)ii^  or  less  under  the  control  of  the  will,  they  may  all  at 
tpBe&  bave  an  involmitary  action.  The  heart  and  the  mnscnk 
Qoat  of  the  alimentary  canal,  with  the  mnscles  concerned  in 
swallowing  and  in  one  or  two  other  actions  of  a  similar 
Qhoracter,  are  the  only  muscles  which  the  will  cannot  either 
set  in  action,  or  control  when  in  action.  There  are  seTenl 
musdes  whose  usual  movements  are  of  a  reflex  and  theie&ie 
involuntary  character,  and  are  yet  capable  of  being,  to  a 
certain  extent,  controlled  and  governed  by  the  wilL  Sadi 
are  the  movements  of  respiration ;  which  will  continne  io 
take  place  after  the  brain  has  been  removed,  and  which  go  on 
regularly  during  the  profoundest  sleep  and  the  most  complete 
withdraMral  of  the  attention  from  them.  In  the  Invertefaxated 
animals  these  motions  are  probably  not  influenced  by  the 
will ;  but  in  the  air-breathing  Yertebrata  they  are  placed  in  a 
certain  degree  under  the  dominion  of  the  will,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  made  to  contribute  to  the  production  of  ihe  voed 
actions  of  speaking,  singing,  &g.,  which  are  restricted  to  these 
classes.  We  can  hold  the  breath  for  a  certain  time  by  a 
volimtary  effort^  or  we  can  expel  or  draw  it  in  more  quiddy 
tlian  usual ;  but  no  voluntary  efiEbrt  can  cause  the  breath  to 
be  held  for  more  than  a  few  moments ;  for  the  uneasiiiess 
which  is  then  felt^  and  which  is  continually  increasing^  causes 
an  involuntary  action  of  the*  muscles,  by  which  action  it  is 
relieved. 

590*  But  again,  there  are  other  mtisdes,  whose  oidisazy 
actions  are  voluntary ;  but  which  are  occasicHially  made  to 
act  independently  of  the  will,  or  even  against  its  diiectioxL 
Such  are  those  which  are  excited  by  tiie  emotions,  as  in 
laughing,  crying,  sobbing,  &c  We  may  have  the  sbosgest 
desire  to  check  these  actions,  owing  to  the  unfitness  of  the 
time  and  place  for  their  manifestation ;  and  yet  we  maj  he 
unable  to  do  so.  And  lastly,  muscles  whose  action  is  vssmj 
voluntary  may  be  occasionally  called  into  powerful  contnl^ 
tion,  which  the  wiU  cannot  in  the  least  degree  control  or 
prevent ;  this  is  the  case  in  cramps,  convulsions,  &&)  of 
various  kinds. — ^All  these  facts  are  readily  aocounted-for  I7 
the  knowledge  we  now  possess,  as  to  the  functions  of  the 
different  parts  of  the  nervous  centres  &om  which  the  mnsdefl 
receive  their  stimMus  to  action  (Chap.  z.). 

591.  The  vigorous  action  of  the  muscular  structure  is  ^ 
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pendent  upon  several  conditions.  In  the  first  place,  it  requires 
an  active  nutrition  of  the  muscles  themselves.   Firm,  plump, 
and  high-coloured  muscles  act  with  greater  force  than  those 
irhich  are  pale  and  flabby,  even  though  the  size  of  the  latter 
may  be  greater.    Agaan^  in  all  those  animals  whose  activity  is 
greatest^  a  constant  supply  of  oxygen  is  requisite  for  muscular 
vigour.     This,  like  ttie  nutritive  materifJ,  is  conveyed,  in 
Suds  and  Mammals,  by  the  blood  (§  235);  in  Insects,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  actually  enters  the  muscular  tissue  in  the  state 
of  atmospheric  air  (§  321).     In  Eeptiles,  again,  the  blood 
goes  to  the  tissues  very  imperfectly  oxygenated :  and  their 
movements  are  comparatively  slow  and  feeble.     But  it  is  a 
lemarkable  circumstance,  that  in  the  dead  bodies  of  the  latter, 
or  in  parts  separated  from  the  living  body,  the  property  of 
contractility  does  not  depart  nearly  so  soon  as  it  does  in  similar 
parts  of  waim-blooded  animals.   By  experiments  on  Mammals 
it  has  been  found' that  the  muscles  of  the  trunk  cannot  be 
caosed  to  contract  by  galvanism  for  more  than  two  or  three 
hours  after  death,  though  the  auricles  of  the  heart  retain  their 
contractility  for  some  hours  later.     The  muscles  of  Birds 
(whose  respiration  is  more  active,  and  whose  temperature  is 
higher)  lose  their  contractility  yet  sooner ;  but  those  of  Rep- 
tiles sometimes  retain  the  power  of  contracting  for  several 
days.     When  venous  or  imperfectly-aerated  blood  is  made  to 
circulate  through  the  vessels  of  warm-blooded  animals,  it  acts 
like  a  poison  upon  them,  diminishing  or  even  destroying  their 
Contractility.^ 

592.  Further,  the  energy  of  muscular  contraction  depends 
in  great  degree  upon  the  power  of  the  stimulus  which  is  trans- 
DHtted  to  it  through  the  nervous  system.  We  often  have  the 
opportunity  of  observing  this,  in  the  case  of  persons  who  are 
Wilder  the  excitement  of  violent  passion  or  of  insanity;  a 
delicate  female  becoming  a  match  for  three  or  four  strong 
^en,  and  even  breaking  cords  and  bands  that  would  hold  the 
iiiost  powerful  man  in  his  ordinary  state.  The  strength  in 
^ch  circumstances  seems  almost  preternatural ;  but  it  is  not 

^  Other  snbBtaacea  do  this  with  even  greater  rapidity ;  thus  a  strong 
^ntioa  of  nitrate  of  potass  (nitre)  iigecied  into  the  blood-vessels,  and 
^iiyeyed  by  them  to  the  heart,  causes  the  immediate  cessation  of  its 
^ction^ — the  poison  finding  its  way,  through  the  vessels  of  the  organ 
'^elf,  into  the  capillaries  of  its  muscular  structure. 
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greater  than  that  which  we  see  manifested  in  convnMTe 
actions,  where  the  moyements  depend  only  upon  the  reflex 
actiyity  of  the  spinal  cord.  Thus  a  slender  girl  affected  wiiih 
a  spasmodic  affection  of  the  muscles  of  the  spine,  which  threw 
the  back  into  an  arch  of  which  the  head  and  the  heels  weie 
the  two  resting-points,  has  been  known  to  raise  a  weight  of 
9001bs.  laid  on  the  abdomen  with  the  absurd  intention  of 
straightening  the  body. 

593.  The  sense  of  fatigue,  which  comes-on  after  prolosged 
muscular  exertion,  is  really  dependent  upon  a  change  in  the 
brain,  though  usually  referred  by  us  to  the  muscles  diat  have 
been  exercised  For  it  is  felt  after  voluntary  motions  only; 
and  the  very  same  muscles  may  be  kept  in  reflex  action  for 
a  much  longer  time,  without  any  fSatigue  being  experiencei 
Thus,  we  never  feel  tired  of  breathing;  and  yet  a  forced 
voluntary  action  of  the  muscles  of  respiration  soon  causes 
fatigue.  The  voluntary  use  of  the  muscles  of  our  limbs,  in 
walking  or  running,  soon  occasions  weariness;  but  similar 
muscles  are  used  in  Birds  and  Insects,  for  very  prolonged 
flights,  without  apparent  fatigue ;  and  as  we  find  that  tlie 
actions  of  flight  may  be  performed,  after  the  brain,  or  the 
ganglia  that  correspond  to  it  in  Insects,  have  been  removed 
(§§  444,  465),  we  may  regard  them  as  of  a  reflex  character; 
and  the  absence  of  fSatigue  is  thus  accounted-for. 

594.  The  energy  of  muscular  contraction  appears  to  be 
greater  in  Insects,  in  proportion  to  their  size,  thim  it  is  in  any 
other  animals.  Thus  a  Flea  has  been  known  to  leapsisty 
times  its  own  length,  and  to  move  as  many  times  its  ovn 
weight  The  short-limbed  Beetles  that  inhabit  the  groniid 
have  an  enormous  power,  which  is  manifested  both  in  their  l^i 
movement  of  heavy  weights,  and  in  the  resistance  they 
overcome  with  their  jaws.  Thus  the  Dung-  or  "  shard-bome 
Beetle  can  support  uninjured,  and  even  elevate,  a  weight  equw 
to  at  least  500  times  that  of  its  body.  And  the  Stag-Beetle 
has  been  known  to  gnaw  a  hole  of  an  inch  diameter,  in  the 
side  of  an  iron  canister  in  which  it  had  been  confined.  The 
rapidity  of  the  movements  of  Insects  is  also  most  extraordi- 
narily great,  and  is  especially  seen  in  the  vibrations  of  their  j^ 
wings.  It  would  be  impossible  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  time 
occupied  by  these,  were  it  not  for  the  musical  tones  they  pro- 
duce ;  and  it  may  be  calculated  from  these  that  the  wings  w 
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many  Insects  strike  the  air  tevercd  hundred  times, — and 
those  of  some  of  the  smaller  Insects  many  thmuand  timBs, — 
in  a  second  of  time. 

Applications  of  Mttscular  Power: — Bones  and  Joints, 

595.  Muscular  contraction  performs  an  important  part  in 
Dearly  every  one  of  the  functions  of  which  we  have  already 
treated.  TkvLS  the  reception  of  the  food,  and  its  propulsion 
along  the  alimentary  canal,  forming  part  of  the  ^inction  of 
Digestion,  are  accomplished  through  its  means.  The  Circula- 
tion of  the  blood,  again,  depends  mainly  on  the  agency  of  a 
contractile  organ,  the  heart.  The  Eespiration  cannot  be  kept 
np,  in  the  higher  animals  at  least,  without  the  aid  of  certain 
BLOvements  which  are  accomplished  by  the  muscles.  With 
t;he  processes  of  Kutrition  and  Secretion  it  is  not  so  closely 
connected ;  but  the  latter  is  dependent  upon  it  so  far  as  this, 
ihat  its  products  are  carried  out  of  the  body  by  the  aid  of 
OQLUSCular  contraction.  And  even  in  Sensation,  the  peculiar 
mdowment  of  muscular  tissue  comes  into  use ;  by  giving  to 
bhe  organs  of  sense  those  movements  which  enable  them  to 
lake  a  wider  range,  and  to  apply  themselves  most  perfectly  to 
&e  objects  before  them.  But  we  have  now  to  study  its  appli- 
^tions  in  those  general  and  partial  movements  of  the  body, 
m  which  depend  the  locomotion  (or  change  of  place)  of 
mJTnala,  their  attitudes,  and  a  number  of  other  important 
ictions,  entirely  of  a  mechanical  nature. 

596.  The  organs  by  which  these  are  effected,  may  be  con- 
reniently  divided  into  the  active  and  passive.  The  cu:tive  are 
&ose  which  have  peculiar  vital  powers  within  themselves,  and 
nrhich  exert  these  in  giving  motion  to  other  parts.  To  thi& 
2lass,  therefore,  we  refer  the  Muscles,  whose  peculiar  endow- 
ments have  been  just  considered.  The  passive  organs,  on  the- 
3ther  hand,  are  those  which  perform  no  action  of  themselves,. 
rhich  have  no  power  but  that  of  yielding  a  simply  mechanical 
mpport,  and  which  consequently  perform  no  movement  but 
mch  as  they  are  made  to  do  by  the  muscles.  Of  this  kind 
ae  the  hard  parts  which  form  the  skeleton  or  solid  &ame- 
rork  of  the  body,  whether  this  be  internal  or  external 

597.  In  the  lower  tribes  of  animals,  the  muscles  are  all 
nserted  in  the  soft  and  flexible  membrane  which  covers  the 
lody ;  and  it  is  by  acting  upon  this,  that  they  can  change  the 
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foim  of  the  body  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause  it  to  moye, 
either  altogether  or  in  part  This  is  the  case,  for  example,  in 
the  Leech,  Earth-worm,  and  other  Annelids ;  which  are  fax* 
nished  with  two  sets  of  muscular  fibres,  one  running  along 
the  body,  and  the  other  passing  round  it  in  rings.  By  the 
contraction  of  the  former,  the  two  ends  are  drawn  together, 
so  that  the  body  is  shortened ;  whilst  by  that  of  the  lattei, 
its  diameter  is  lessened,  so  that  it  is  necessarily  lengthenei 
By  these  two  movements,  which  take  place  alternately,  the 
progression  of  the  animal  is  accomplished ;  and  by  yaiying 
the  contractions  of  one  part  or  another,  abnost  any  form  and 
direction  can  be  given  to  the  soft  and  flexible  body. 

598.  But  in  the  higher  animals  we  find  the  apparatus  of 
movement  to  consist,  not  only  of  muscles,  but  also  of  a  frame- 
work of  solid  pieces,  which  serves  to  augment  the  precision, 
the  force,  and  the  extent  of  the  movements ;  whilst,  at  the 
same  time,  it  determines  the  general  form  of  the  body,  and 
protects  the  viscera  against  injuiy  from  without.     This  solid 
framework,  or  skeleton,  to  which  the  muscles  are  attached, 
may  be,  as  we  have  seen,  either  internal  or  external    In  the 
Vertebrated  classes,  the  hard  skeleton  is  internal;  in  the 
Articulated  series  it  is  external;   in    the  Mollusks  it  is 
external,  but  does  not  afford  fixed  attachments  to  muscle^ 
except  to  such  as  draw  together  its  valves,  or  connect  it  wi& 
the  soft  body  of  the  animal ;  and  in  the  Eadiata  its  position  is 
variable,  being  sometimes  external  as  in  the  EchinodermAta, 
and  sometimes  internal  as  in  the  stony  Corals. 

599.  The  skeleton  of  Vertebrata  differs  from  that  of  all  the 
Invertebrated  classes  in  the  much  higher  character  of  its  or- 
ganization, which  enables  it  to  grow  with  the  growth  of  the 
body  generally,  not  merely  in  virtue  of  the  additions  it 
receives,  but  by  the  successive  removal  of  its  previously 
formed  parts  as  occasion  may  require ;  so  that  the  skeleton  of 
the  adult  has  been  entirely  mbstUuted  for  that  of  the  child, 
probably  no  part  of  the  latter  being  contained  in  the  former« 
The  skeletons  of  the  Invertebrata,  where  they  are  not  formed 
of  homy  matter  alone,  are  consolidated  by  carbonate  of  lim^ 
which  in  some  instances  (as  the  shells  of  many  Mollusks, 
and  the  Stony  Corals)  be^s  so  large  a  proportion  to  the 
animal  basis,  that  the  latter  can  scarcely  be  detected  The 
growth  of  these  skeletons  takes  place  entirely  by  additions  to 
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the  parts  already  formed ;  there  is  notlimg  like  that  "  inter- 
stitial "  change  which  we  see  in  bone,  and  which  is  performed 
by  the  agency  of  the  blood  conveyed  through  the  Haversian 
canals  that  traverse  its  substance ;  and  where  the  skeleton  is 
external,  it  must  either  be  adapted  by  such  additions  to  the 
augmenting  bulk  of  the  body  it  incloses,  or  must  be  cast-off 
and  replaced  by  another.  The  latter  method  is  that  which 
is  followed  in  the  Crustacea ;  of  the  former  we  have  examples 
in  the  shell-bearing  Mollusks,  whose  shells  receive  successive 
additions  at  their  free  margins,  and  in  the  Echinodermata, 
whose  box-like  envelopes  are  made  to  increase  equally  in  all 
directions,  by  additions  to  the  edges  of  the  numerous  separate 
pieces  of  which  they  are  composed  (§  118). 

600.  The  different  portions  of  the  skeleton  are  articulated, 
or  united  by  joints  to  one  another,  in  such  a  manner  that 
they  can  move  with  greater  or  less  freedom.     This  we  see 
bolh  in  the  Vertebrated  and  in  the  Articulated  classes.   In  the 
latter,  the  joints  are  for  the  most  part  very  simple  in  their 
construction.     The  different  rings  or  pieces  are  held  together 
by  a  flexible  membrane  passing  from  one  to  the  other ;  this 
BeeiQs  to  be  little  else  than  a  portion  of  the  integument 
originally  covering  the  body,  which  has  remained  uncon- 
.Bolidated  whilst  the  rest  has  been  hardened.     And  sometimes 
they  are  made  to  adhere  to  each  other  by  a  kind  of  "  solder- 
ing,'' so  as  to  be  altogether  immovable.     But  in  the  internal 
skeletons  of  the  Vertebrata  we  find  a  more  complex  mode  of 
Bnion,  fitted  to  afford  scope  for  the  greater  variety  of  motions 
yhich  their  parts  perform.     Here,  too,  we  find  some  parts 
Hnmovably  united  to  each  other,  where  support  and  protec- 
tion alone  are  required.     These  immovable  articulations,  of 
which  there  are  several  kinds,  will  be  first  considered. 

601.  All  the  bones  of  the  head  and  face  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  lower  jaw),  in  Man  and  the  higher  Vertebrata, 
We  their  edges  in  immediate  contact  with  each  other;  so 
that  they  hold  together  in  the  dry  skuU,  as  well  as  during 
life.    Those  bones  of  the  skull,  wMch  inclose  and  protect  the 
brain,  are  very  firmly  united  by  what  are  termed  sutures,^ 
which  are  mostly  formed  by  the  interlocking  of  the  jagged 
edges  of  one  bone  into  corresponding  notches  of  the  adjoining 
one ;  though  in  some  this  kind  of  union  is  incomplete,  while 

^  From  the  Latin  sutures  a  seam. 
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in  others  it  is  replaced  by  a  bevdling  of  the  edges  that  are  in 
contact,  or  by  iJie  reception  of  a  ridge  of  one  bone  into  a 
groove  in  the  other.  So  firmly  are  the  bones  united  in  tliis 
manner,  that  it  is  difficidt  to  separate  them  "without  breakbg 
away  some  of  their  projecting  parts ;  and  in  the  sknlls  of 
old  persons,  the  sutures  are  almost  obliterated  by  the  complete 
union  between  the  adjacent  bones.  In  the  infant,  on  the 
other  hand^  the  bones  of  the  skull  are  only  united  to  ea^h 
other  by  a  membranous  substance ;  and  there  is  a  point  at 
the  top  of  the  head,  which  is  not  even  covered  by  a  toy 
layer  for  some  time  after  birth.  It  is  only  as  the  age  ad- 
vances, and  ossification  becomes  more  complete  (§  52),  that 
firm  bony  union  ia  effected. 

602.  In  several  other  articulations,  the  bones  do  not  come 
into  direct  contact  with  each  other,  but  are  connected  by  an 
intervening  layer  of  cartilage,  and  also  by  ligaments  and 
other  fibrous  membranes  encircling  the  articulations.  The 
adjacent  surfaces  of  the  bones  are  flat,  and  have  a  slight 
gliding  movement  over  one  another;  but  the  extent  of 
motion  permitted  is  very  small  This  kind  of  articulation 
exists  between  the  bodies  of  the  vertebra  of  Man  and  the 
higher  Vertebrata,  between  the  bones  of  the  pelvis,  and  some 
other  parts. 

603.  The  proper  movable  articulations,  by  which  the  limbs 
are  connected  with  the  trunk,  and  their  different  divisions  to 
each  other,  are  those  to  which  we  commonly  give  the  name  of 
joints.  In  these,  the  surfsuses  of  the  adjacent  bones  are  not 
united  in  any  other  way  than  by  the  ligaments  and  muscles 
which  surround  them ;  and  they  have  a  free  gliding  move- 
ment over  each  other.  They  are  covered,  it  is  true,  by  car- 
tilage ;  this,  however,  does  not  pass  from  one  bone  to  the 
other,  as  in  the  previous  case,  but  forms  a  thin  layer  over  the 
end  of  each,  and  presents  a  very  smooth  surface,  which  is 
secreted  from  the  synovial  membrane  that  envelops  the  joint 
lubricated  by  the  fluid  (§  44).  The  beautiful  smoothness  of  the 
sur&ces  of  the  joints,  and  the  maimer  in  which  the  bones  are 
held  together  by  the  muscles  and  ligaments,  is  well  seen  by 
examining  the  knuckle-joint  at  the  lower  end  of  a  leg  of 
mutton  (before  being  cooked),  and  the  joint  which  connects 
it  with  the  bones  of  the  haunch.  These  two  joints  are 
examples  of  the  two  principal  varieties  of  &eely-movable 
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aiticTilatioiis, — ^the  hinge-^oisit,  and  the  haH-and'Sodlxt  joini 
In  the  first  of  these,  the  surfaces  of  the  bones  are  so  formed 
that  the  moYement,  though  free  as  regards  its  extent^  is  very 
limited  in  its  direction;  being  in  fact  restricted  to  a  back- 
ward and  forward  action  in  the  same  line,  just  like  that  given 
by  a  common  hinge.  In  the  second,  the  end  of  one  bone  is 
formed  into  a  rounded  head  or  baU,  and  this  is  received  into 
a  corresponding  socket  or  cup  in  the  other,  the  edge  of  which 
is  usually  deepened  by  cartilage ;  in  this  manner  the  bone 
which  carries  the  ball  is  enabled  to  move  upon  the  other  in 
any  direction,  unless  restrained  by  external  checks.  Of  the 
hinge-joint  we  have  examples  in  the  elbow,  the  knee,  and  the 
joints  of  the  fingers  and  toes.  Of  the  perfect  ball-and-socket 
joint  we  have  in  Man  only  two  examples, — ^the  shoulder,  and 
the  hip.  In  the  former  the  socket  is  much  shallower  than  in 
the  latter,  and  the  motions  of  the  arm  are  consequently  more 
extensive  than  those  of  the  thigh :  both,  however,  are  un- 
checked in  regard  to  their  range  and  direction^  except  when 
the  limb  is  brought  against  the  body  or  against  its  fellow. 
The  wrist  and  the  ankle-joint  are  of  an  intermediate  cha- 
lacter  j  the  former  more  resembling  the  ball-and-socket^  and 
the  latter  the  hinge-joint 

604.  All  these  joints  are  more  or  less  subject  to  dislocation^ 
by  violence  of  different  kinds.    This  takes  place  by  the 
afipping-away  from  each  other  of  the  two  surfaces,  which 
ought  to  be  in  contact    Thus  the  head  of  the  humerus  (or 
i^-bone)  may  slip  over  the  edge  of  its  socket,  so  as  to  lie  • 
entirely  on  the  outside  of  it  j  and  this,  in  consequence  of  the 
shallowness  of  the  cup,  happens  not  unf  requently.     The  head 
of  the  thigh-bone,  also,  may  slip  out  of  its  socket ;  but  this 
accident  is  more  rare,  on  account  of  the  deepness  of  its  cup. 
The  elbow  and  knee-joints,  as  also  those  of  the  wrists,  ankle, 
%ers,  and  toes,  may  be  dislocated  by  the  slipping  of  one 
surfeice  on  the  other,  either  forwards  or  backwards,  to  one  side 
or  to  the  other.     One  of  the  most  conmion  dislocations  is  that 
of  the  thumb,  the  lowest  articidation  of  which  has  rather  the 
character  of  the  ball-and-socket  (with  a  very  shallow  cup), 
than  of  the  hinge-joint     But  in  proportion  to  the  liability  of 
any  joint  to  dislocation,  is  usually  the  ease  with  which  it  may 
be  brought  into  place  again. 
605.  Of  the  attachments  of  muscles  to  the  skeleton,  one  is 
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usually  called  the  origin,  and  the  other  the  tnxer^ton,— iihe 
origin  being  in  the  part  that  is  most  fixed,  and  the  insertion 
in  that  which  moves  upon  it  Thus  the  muscle  chiefly  con- 
cerned in  bending  the  elbow,  has  its  origin  at  the  shoulder 
and  its  insertion  in  the  bones  of  the  fore-arm ;  its  general 
^tion  being  to  move  the  latter,  while  the  former  is  flxed  oi 
nearly  so.  But  its  attachment  to  the  fore-arm  may  really 
become  its  origin,  and  its  other  attachment  its  insertion ;  for, 
when  a  person  is  hanging  by  his  hands  from  a  beam  or  cord, 
and  raises  his  body  by  bending  his  elbows,  the  fore-ann  is 
the  fixed  point,  and  the  shotdder  is  moved  upon  it.  In  like 
manner,  the  muscular  mass  at  the  bottom  of  the  back,  haying 
one  attachment  to  the  bones  of  the  pelvis  and  another  to  the 
thigh-bone,  serves  to  draw  the  latter  backwards  when  the 
former  is  made  the  fixed  point,  as  when  we  rise-up  from  the 
sitting  posture';  but  it  is  also  continually  serving  to  keep 
the  body  upright  upon  the  thighs,  the  latter  being  the  fixed 
point,  and  brings  it  back  into  this  position  when  it  has  been 
bent  forwards  as  in  stooping. — ^Muscles  are  seldom  diredly 
attached  to  the  hard  parts,  but  are  united  with  them  l)y 
means  of  the  fibrous  bands  which  are  called  tendons  (§  29). 
Sometimes  the  tendon  is  long  and  round ;  this  is  the  case  m^ 
several  of  those  that  move  ihe  hand  and  fingers  (fig. ^228),  which 
arise  from  the  muscles  forming  the  fleshy  part  of  the  fore- 
arm, and  may  be  felt  at  the  wrists  as  hard  round  cords.  In 
other  instances,  however,  the  tendon  is  a  broad  fiat  band ;  of 
such  we  find  several  within  the  shell  of  the  body  and  limbs 
of  the  Crab  or  Lobster,  when  we  have  removed  the  musde 
or  flesh. 

606.  The  action  of  any  muscle,  in  producing  a  change  in 
the  position  of  a  movable  bone  on  which  it  acts,  is  deter- 
mined in  the  first  place  by  the  nature  of  the  movement  of 
which  the  bone  is  capable ;  and  in  the  second,  by  the  direc- 
tion in  which  the  power  of  the  muscle  is  applied  to  it 
Having  now  considered  the  former  of  these  conditions,  we 
proceed  to  the  latter.  The  contraction  of  a  straight  muscle, 
which  is  attached  to  a  fixed  point  at  one  end,  and  to  a 
movable  point  at  the  other,  will  obviously  tend  to  draw  the 
latter  towards  the  former.  Thus  the  muscles  which  bend 
the  fingers  lie  in  the  palm  of  the  hand  and  on  the  correspond- 
ing side  of  the  fore-arm ;  whilst  those  that  straighten  the 
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fingers  are  situated  on  the  opposite  side.  But  we  often  find 
that  the  direction  of  a  muscle's  action  is  changed,  by  the 
passing  of  its  tendon  through  a  puUey-like  groove  or  loop ; 
80  that  it  draws  the  movable  bone  in  a  direction  different 
fiom  that  of  its  fixed  attachment.  This  is  the  case,  for  ex- 
ample, with  some  of  the  muscles  that  bend  the  toes ;  these 
being  situated  in  the  calf  of  the  leg,  would  draw  the  toes 
upwards,  were  it  not  that  their  tendons  are  carried  beneath 
the  bones  of  the  heel,  working  in  smooth  pulley-like  channels 
hoUowed-out  in  them  (fig.  233)  ;  hence,  when  the  muscle  con- 
tracts, the  tendons  draw  the  ends  of  the  toes  towards  the  heel, 
and  thus  bend  them. 

607.  "We  generally  find  that  even  movements  of  a  simple 
character  are  performed  by  the  combined  action  of  several 
muscles ;  of  which  some  may  be  considered  as  the  principal, 
and  others  as  assistants.  Those  which  are  principals  in  one 
movement  may  become  assistants  in  another ;  and  vice  versA, 
Thus,  if  we  wish  to  bend  the  wrist  directly  downwards  upon 
the  fore-arm,  we  put  in  action,  not  only  certain  muscles  whose 
tendency  would  be  to  produce  this  movement,  but  others 
which,  acting  by  theJmselves,  would  produce  a  difierent  motion. 
One  of  these  would  draw  the  wrist  towards  the  thumb-side 
of  the  fore-arm,  and  the  other  towards  the  Httle-finger-side, 
and  they  become  the  principal  muscles  in  these  movements 
respectively ;  but  when  they  act  together,  their  several  ten- 
dencies to  draw  the  wrist  to  opposite  sides  counterbalance 
one  another,  and  they  simply  assist  the  principal  muscles  in 
bending  the  wrist  downwaids  upon  the  fore-arm. 

608.  Almost  every  muscle  in  the  Human  body  has  its 
antc^anistj  which  periderms  an  action  precisely  opposite  to  its 
own.  Thus  by  one  set  of  muscles,  termed  flexors,  the  joints 
are  bent ;  by  a  contrary  set^  the  extensors,  they  are  straightened. 
One  set  of  muscles  draws  the  arm  or  leg  outwards,  or  away  from 
the  central  line  of  the  body;  another  draws  the  limbs  inwards. 
One  set,  again,  closes  the  jaws ;  and  another  opens  it  But 
we  find  an  economy  of  muscular  substance  in  some  of  the 
lower  animals,  where  parts  are  to  be  usually  kept  in  a  parti- 
cular position,  which  has  only  to  be  changed  occasionally  and 
for  a  short  time;  the  antagonism  being  then  supplied  by 
yellow  elastic  tissue  (§  29). 

609.  We  commonly  find  that,  in  order  to  preserve  the 
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necessaiy  foim  of  the  animal  body,  Muscles  axe  applied  at  a 
great  mechanical  disadvantage  as  regards  the  exercise  of  their 
power ;  that  is,  a  much  lai^er  force  is  employed  than  woiild 
suffice,  if  differently  applied,  to  overcome  tiie  resistance.  Bat 
we  generally  find  that,  in  this  as  in  other  fonns  of  lever  action, 
what  is  lost  in  power  is  gained  in  time ;  and  thus  a  very  slight 
change  in  the  length  of  a  muscle  is  sufficient  to  produce  a 
considerable  movement 

.  610.  The  first  source  of  disadvantage  results  £rom  the 
iAreciwn  in  which  the  muscle  is  attached  to  the  bone.  This 
is  rarely  at  right  angles  to  it ;  and  consequently  a  considerable 
part  of  the  power  is  lost  (see  Meghan.  Philos.,  §  299).  Thus 
if  the  muscle  m  (fig.  213),  whose  force  we  shaU  suppose  equal 

to  10,  be  fixed  at  right  angles 
to  the  bone  I,  whose  extremity 
a  \&  movable  upon  the  point  of 
r  support  r,  its  force  of  contrac- 
tion will  be  most  advantageously 
applied  to  overcome  the  resist- 
ance, and  will  draw  the  bone 
from  the  position  a  h  into  the 
direction  a  c,  making  it  traverse 
a  space  which  we  shall  also 
represent  by  10.  But  if  this  muscle  act  obliquely  on  the 
bone,  in  the  direction  of  the  line  n  h  for  example,  it  will 
be  quite  otherwise ;  for  it  will  then  tend  to  draw  the  bone 
in  tibe  direction  h  n^  and  will  consequently  make  it  approach 
the  articular  sur&ce  r.  £ut  as  this  bears  upon  an  immovable 
socket,  and  as  the  bone  can  move  in  no  other  way  than  by 
turning  upon  the  poiat  r  as  upon  a  pivot,  the  contraction  of 
the  muscle  to  the  same  amount  as  before  will  carry  the  bone 
no  further  than  into  the  direction  a  d ;  three-quarters  of  the 
force  employed  will  thus  be  lost,  and  the  resulting  effect  will 
be  no  more  than  one-fourth  of  that  which  the  same  power 
applied  perpendicularly  to  the  bone  would  have  produced. 

611.  We  usually  find  that  the  muscles  are  inserted  so 
obliquely,  that  their  power  is  applied  at  a  great  disadvantage; 
but  this  disadvantage  is  rendered  much  less  than  it  would 
have  otherwise  been,  by  a  very  simple  contrivance, — ^fchatreiy 
enlargement  of  the  bones  at  the  joints  whicb  is  necessaiy  to 
give  them  the  required  extent  of  surfeuse  for  working  orer 
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each  other.  Thus^  let  r  and  o  (fig.  214)  be  two  bones  con- 
nected bj  a  joint ;  and  let  the  muscle  m,  which  moves  the 
lower  bone^  upon  the  upper,  be  attached  to  the  foimer  at  L 
IN'ow  as  this  muscle  acts  almost  precisely  in  the  line  of  the 
bones  themselves,  ahnost  aU  its 
power  will  be  expended  in  draw-  •» . 
ing  the  lower  bone  against  the 
upper.  £ut  by  the  enlargement 
of  the  ends  of  the  bones,  as  seen  * 
in  £lg.  215,  the  direction  of  the 
tendon  of  the  muscle  m  is  so        pi    « 4  pi 

changed,  near  its  insertion  i,  that  *'  ^  '  ^^'^  ** 

the  contraction  of  the  muscle  will  cause  the  lower  bone  to 
turn  upon  the  upper  one  with  comparatively  little  loss  of 
power.  In  the  knee  we  find  a  still  greater  change  of  direction 
effected,  by  the  interposition  of  a  movable  bone,  the  patella  or 
hnee-^n^  in  the  substance  of  the  tendon. 

612.  But  the  advantage  or  disadvantage  with  which  the 
muscles  act  upon  the  bones,  depends  in  great  degree  upon  the 
relative  distances  of  their  point  of  attachment  ixona  the  fulcrum 
on  which  the  bone  moves,  and  from  the  point  at  which  the 
resistance  is  applied.  Every  bone  acted-on  by  muscles  may 
be  regarded  as  a  Uvevy  having  its  fulcrum  or  point  of  support 
in  the  joint,  its  power  where  the  muscle  is  attached  to  it,  and 
its  weight  where  the  resistance  is  to  be  overcome ;  and  the 
distances  of  the  fulcrum  fix>m  the  power  and  the  weight 
respectively  are  termed  the  two  arms  of  the  lever.  Kow,  on 
the  mechanical  principles  fully  explained  elsewhere  (Meghan. 
Philos.,  §  287),  the  relative  length  of 
these  two  arms  determines  the  force 

which  is  necessary  to  overcome  a        „  ^ 

given  resistance.    Thus  in  the  Steel-     l^'  I '"'*' ^^p 

yard  (fig.  216),  the  beam  is  divided 
into  two  arms  of  unequal  length 
at  the  point  of  support  or  fulcrum  a ;     *"  ^*'  *^^* 

at  the  end  of  the  short  arm  r,  hangs  the  body  whose  down- 
ward pressure  we  wish  to  determine;  and  on  the  other  p 
there  slides  a  weight,  which  will  balance  a  greater  or  less 
amount  of  pressure  at  the  opposite  extremity  r,  according  as 
it  is  made  to  hang  from  a  point  which  is  more  distant  £^om 
the  fulcrum  or  nearer  to  it> — that  is,  according  as  the  length 
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Fig.  217. 


of  the  power-aim  of  the  lever  is  inereased  or  diminishec 
of  the  weight-arm  remaiiiing  the  same. 

613.  Now  in  order  that  there  may  be  an  equilibrii 
balancing  between  the  power  and  the  weight,  it  is  nee 
that  they  should  be  inversely  proportional  to  the  len^ 
their  respective  arms ;  that  is,  the  power  multiplied 
length  of  its  arm,  should  be  always  equal  to  the  ' 
multiplied  by  the  length  of  its  arm.     Thus,  to  baL 

certain  resistance  r 
jQl  Q      to  10,  and  applied 

end  of  a  lever  a 
217),  whose  leng 
shall  call  20,  it  is 
saiy  that  a  force 
^li  plied  at  the  same 
and  consequently 
same  distance  £ro: 
fulcrum  a,  should  also  be  equal  to  10 ;  but,  if  the  poi 
applied  at  the  point  c,  which  is  at  only  half  the  distaoci 
the  fulcrum  a,  it  must  be  doubled  in  amount^  or  equal  to 
since  it  must  be  sufficient,  when  multiplied  by  its  distai 
from  the  fulcrum,  to  make  200,  which  is  the  product  i 
resistance  10  and  its  distance  from  the  ftdcrum  20  j  i 
like  manner,  if  the  power  be  applied  at  d,  where  its  di 
from  the  fulcrum  is  only  2,  its  amount  must  be  100,  in 
that  its  product  with  the  distance  at  which  it  is  applie 
be  equal  to  200.     Hence,  when  a  muscle  is  appli^  ne 

fulcrum,  while  the 
ance  is  at  a  distano 
it,  so  that  the  boi 
comes  a  lever  o 
"third  order,"  ite 
must  be  proporti( 
greater. 

614.  But  this  ar 

ment  greatly  increat 

rapidity  of  the  i 

which  is  the  conseq 

*'     *  of  the  muscular  t 

For  let  us  suppose  that  the  muscle  p  (fig.  218)  acts  upc 

lever  a  r,  in  such  a  manner  that  its  point  of  insertion 
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Teises  a  space  equal  to  5  in  one  second ;  the  extremity  r  of 
the  lever  will  traverse  a  space  equal  to  25  in  the  same  time, 
ilfi  distance  firom  the  fiilcmm  a  being  five  times  as  great  as 
that  of  the  point  c  l&om  the  falcruuL  Hence,  although,  to 
ndse  a  given  weight  at  r,  a  power  more  than  five  times  its 
amount  must  be  applied  at  c^  that  power  will  raise  the  weight 
through  a  space  five  times  as  great  as  that  through  which 
itself  passes  in  the  same  time.  Thus,  what  is  lost  in  power  is 
gained  in  time;  and  the  shortening  of  a  muscle,  small  in 
amount,  but  effected  with  sufficient  power,  causes  the  raising 
of  a  weight  through  a  considerable  space. 

615.  We  shall  find  that  this  is  the  case  in  regard  to  most 
of  the  muscular  actions  in  the  animal  economy.  Thus,  the 
foie-ann  (fig.  219,  6,  c)  is  bent  upon  the  arm  a  by  a  muscle  dy 


Fig.  219, 

^Uch  arises  from  the  top  of  the  latter,  and  which  is  inserted 
^  ^  a  short  distance  from  the  elbow-joint  Hence  its  con- 
^'i^on  to  a  very  slight  extent  will  raise  the  hand  through  a 
^siderable  space ;  but  a  proportional  increase  in  its  power 
^  be  required  to  overcome  any  resisting  force  in  the  hand. 
"^The  arm  is  straightened  again  by  an  antagonist  muscle, 
^hich  lies  on  the  back  of  the  arm,  and  which  is  attached  to  a 
^ort  projection  made  by  one  of  the  bones  of  the  fore-arm 
^ind  the  elbow :  this  muscle  also  operates  at  a  similar  dis- 
^vantage  in  regard  to  power,  and  advantage  in  point  of  time, 
^  consequence  of  its  point  of  attachment  being  so  near  to  the 
felcnim.  In  responding  to  its  action,  however,  the  bones  of 
the  fore-arm  constitute  a  lever  of  the  "first  order  :"  the  elbow- 
Joint,  which  serves  as  the  fulcrum,  being  now  between  the 
power  and  the  resistance. 
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Motor  Apparatus  of  Man: — Sheldon  and  MuscU 

616.  Before  entering  upon  the  examination  of  the 
movements  of  the  lower  animals,  and  of  the  means  b^ 
these  are  effected,  it  will  be  usefiil  to  acquire  a  genera] 
ledge  of  the  structure  of  the  Human  Skeleton,  and 
uses  of  its  sereral  parts.  The  skeleton,  which  is  for 
the  union  of  about  200  bones,  is  divided  like  the  body  ini 
trunk,  and  members.  The  bones  of  these  parts  will 
separately  described. 

617.  The  Head  is  composed  of  two  parts,  the  crai 
skull,  and  the  &ce.  The  cranium  (fig.  220)  is  a  bony 
oval  form,  occupying  the  upper  and  back  part  of  thi 

and  serving  for  the  prote( 
the  brain,  which  is  lodgec 
cavity.  Its  walls  are  mad 
eight  bones :  the  frontal/ 
region  of  the  forehead;  t 
parietal  bones  py  whidi 
the  top  and  sides  of  the 
the  two  temporal  bones  ^ 
form  the  waUs  of  the  te 
region ;  the  occipital  bone  < 
back  of  the  head ;  and  thi 
noid  8y  and  the  ethmoid, 
assist  in  forming  the  floor 
cavity.  These  bones  are 
united  to  each  other  by  i 
the  character  of  which  ve 
different  parts  of  the  ci 
80  that  they  are  the  better  able  to  resist  external  vi 
Thus,  a  blow  upon  the  top  of  the  arch  formed  by  the  ] 
bones  will  tend  to  separate  them  from  each  other  an 
the  frontal  bone,  and  to  force  asunder  their  lower  I 
Both  these  effects  are  resisted  by  the  peculiarity  of  the 
which  unites  different  parts  of  the  parietal  bone  to  its 
hours ;  for  at  the  top  of  the  skull  the  bones  are  £rm 
together  by  the  interlocking  of  the  projections  of  each,  wl 
lower  edge  of  the  parietal  bone  is  prevented  from  being 
outwards  by  the  overlapping  edge  of  the  temporal  bones 
form,  as  it  were,  a  buttress  to  the  arch.   This  same  cent 
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Fig.  220.~HuMAN  Skull. 

/,  frontal  bone ;  pt  parietal ;  /,  tem- 
poral ;  o,  occipital ;  «,  sphenoid ; 
»,  nasal ;  ma,  superior  maxillary ; 
jf,  malar  or  cheek  bone ;  mi,  in- 
ferior maxilla;  na,  anterior  open- 
ing of  the  nose ;  ta,  auditory  aper- 
ture ;  ax,xygomatic  arch ;  a,b,e,d, 
lines  indieating  the  facial  angle. 
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preyents  the  temporal  bone  from  being  driven  inwards,  as  it 
might  have  otherwise  been,  by  a  blow  on  the  side  of  the  head. 

618.  In  the  base  or  floor  of  the  cavity  of  the  cranimn  are 
seen  a  number  of  apertures^  which  serve  for  the  passage  of 
the  blood-vessels  that  supply  the  brain,  and  of  the  nerves  that 
issne  from  it  One  of  these  apertures,  much  larger  than  the 
rest,  and  situated  in  the  occipital  bone,  gives  passage  to 
the  Spinal  Cord ;  and  on  each  side  of  this  aperture  there  is 
a  laige  bony  projection  from  the  under  surface,  termed  the 
mdyle,  by  wMch  the  skull  rests  on  the  vertebral  column,  and 
is  enabled  to  move  forwards  or  backwards  upon  it.  The  head 
is  nearly  balanced  upon  this  pivot;  nevertheless,  the  portion 
situated  in  front  of  the  joint  is  more  heavy  than  that  which 
is  situated  behind  it,  and  is  consequently  not  altogether 
counterpoised  by  the  latter.  Hence  the  muscles  which,  arising 
from  the  back  and  being  attached  to  the  occipital  bone,  tend 
to  diaw  the  head  backwards,  and  thus  to  keep  it  upright,  are 
more  numerous  and  powerful  than  those  which  are  situated  in 
front  of  the  vertebral  column,  and  which  tend  to  draw  the  head 
downwards  and  forwards ;  and  when  the  former  are  relaxed, 
as  in  a  person  sleeping  upright,  the  head  has  a  tendency  to 
faU  forwards  upon  the  chest  In  no  other  animal  is  this  joint 
situated  so  iax  forwards  as  in  Man.  As  we  descend  the  scale, 
we  find  it  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  back  of  the  skull ;  and 
consequently  the  whole  weight  of  the  head  bears,  not  directly 
upon  the  spine,  but  upon  the  muscles  and  ligaments  by  which 
it  is  attached  to  the  vertebral  column. 

619.  On  each  side  of  the  base  of  the  cranium,  we  observe 
a  large  rounded  projection,  termed  the  mastoid.  To  this  pro- 
jection (which  we  feel  behind  the  lower  part  of  the  ear}  is 
attached  on  either  side  a  powerful  muscle,  the  steriKHnagtoid 
(^,  fig.  227),  which  passes  downwards  and  towards  the  central 
line ;  so  that  the  two  muscles  nearly  meet  at  the  bottom  of  the 
necl^  where  they  are  attached  to  the  upper  edge  of  the  breast- 
bone. These  muacles,^acting  together,  serve  to  draw  the  head 
forwards ;  but  either  of  them  acting  separately  will  turn  it  to 
one  side  or  the  other.  In  front  of  these  two  projections  of 
the  skidl,  we  notice  the  opening  ^a  of  the  external  ear; 
which,  l^e  the  different  chambers  of  the  internal  ear,  is 
excavated  in  a  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  which  is  termed 
peirous  from  its  very,  dense  and  stony  character. 

H  H 
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620.  The  fa/oe  is  fonned  by  the  union  of  fourteen  bones ; 
and  presents  five  laige  cavities,  which  serve  for  the  lodgment 
and  protection  of  the  organs  of  sights  smell,  and  taste.  All 
the  bones  of  the  fjoce,  wil£  the  exception  of  the  lower  jaw,  are 
ocsapletelj  immovable,  and  are  finnly  united  to  each  other 
and  to  the  bones  of  the  cranium  (§  617).  The  two  principal 
are  the  mperior  mcmUafy  (m  $,  fig.  220),  which,  form  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  are  connected  with  the 
frontal  bone  in  such  a  manner  as  to  contribute  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  orbital  cavities  in  which  the  eye  is  lodged,  and  of 
the  nasal  cavities  which  form  the  interior  of  the  nose  ;  they 
also  constitute  the  front  of  the  roof  of  the  mouth ;  on  the 
sides  of  the  face,  they  articulate  with  the  malar  or  ckeeh-hanea 
J;  whilst  they  are  united  behind  with  the  palate-bones  which 
form  the  back  part  of  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  and  which  in 
their  turn  are  united  to  the  sphenoid. 

621.  The  orbits,  as  we  have  already  seen  (§  538),  are  two 
deep  cavities,  of  a  conical  form,-^the  base  of  the  cone  being 
directed  forwards,  and  its  apex  or  point  backwards ;  the  roof 
of  these  cavities  is  formed  by  a  portion  of  the  frontal  bone, 
and  their  floor  chiefly  by  the  superior  maxillary.  Their 
inside  wall  is  formed  by  the  ethmoid  bone,  and  by  the  small 
bone  termed  the  lachrymal,  in  which  is  the  canal  for  the 
passage  of  the  tears  into  the  nose  (§  541) ;  and  the  outside 
wall  is  formed  partly  by  iiie  cheek-bone  and  partly  by  the 
sphenoid, — ^the  ktter  also  bounding  the  cavity  at  its  deepest 
part,  and  containing  ihe  apertures  which  serve  for  the  passage 
of  the  optic  and  other  nerves  that  enter  the  orbit  from  the 
cranium.  In  the  roof  of  the  orbit^  on  its  outer  side,  there  is 
a  broad  shallow  pit  or  depression,  in  which  iiie  lachrymal 
gland  is  lodged. 

622.  The  greater  part  of  the  nose  is  formed  by  cartilages ; 
so  that,  in  the  bonv  skull,  the  anterior  opening  of  the  nasal 
cavity  (n  a,  ^.  220)  is  very  large ;  and  the  bony  portion  of 
the  nose,  formed  by  the  two  small  bones  (n)  termed  nasal, 
projects  but  slightly.  The  nasal  cavity,  divided  in  the  middle 
by  a  vertical  partition  into  two  foasw  or  excavations,  is  very 
extensive  (§  506)  j  at  the  upper  part  it  is  hollowed-out  into 
the  ethmoid  bone,  the  whole  interior  of  which  is  made-up  of 
large  cells ;  its  floor  is  formed  by  the  arch  of  the  palate;, 
which  separates  it  from  the  mouth ;  behind  it  extends  as  isa 
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as  tiie  hack  of  the  month,  and  cowmiuiicates  vith  the 
phupx  hj  two  apertures  termed  the  posterior  nares  (fig. 
200,.;).  Bie  partition  between' the  fosaie  is  formed  at  the 
upper  part  by  a  plate  that  projects  downwards  from  the  eth- 
moid bone,  and  at  the  lower  by  a  distinct  hone  called  the 
Knwr  (or  plonghshaTe)  &om  its  peculiar  form  j  to  the  jtont 
edge  of  tlus  last  is  attached  a  cartilage,  which  continues  the 
partition  forwards  into  the  soft  projecting  portion  of  the  nose. 
It  is  through  the  thin  horizonttd  plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone, 
vhiiJi  separates  Qie  nasal  cavity  from  that  of  the  skull,  that 
the  ollactory  neirea  make  their  way  out  from  the  former  into 
the  latter :  they  descend  in  numerous  branches,  for  the  passt^ 
of  wHob  through  tiie  roof  of  the  nose  this  plate  is  perforated 
by  a  number  of  small  apertures,  which  give  it  a  sieve-like 
aspect ;  whence  it  is  called  the  cribrifirm  ^  plate  of  the 
ethmoid, 

633.  It  ia  in  the  superior  maxillary  bone  that  all  the  teeth 
of  the  upper  jaw  are  implanted  in  Man ;  but  in  the  embryo 
ftis  bone  is  composed  of  several  pieces ;  and  one  of  these 
pieas,  termed  the  intermaxillary  bone  (tm,  fig.  221),  remains 
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Permanently  separate  in  most  of  the  lower  animals.  Hie 
Wer  jaw  of  adult  Man,  also,  is  composed  but  of  a  single 
[>iece ;  though  this  ia  divided  is  the  infant  on  the  central  line, 
^d  the  two  halves  remain  separate  in  many  of  the  lower 
^luinalB.  This  bone  has  a  general  resemblance  in  form  to  a 
tets&«hoe  with  ite  extremitieB  turned  up  considerably ;  it  is 
'  From  the  lAtin.  «nEmm,  &  eieTS. 
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Mitk«ikkd  with  the  tempoTal  bones  by  a  condyle  or  piojectisg 
)iMiA  with  which  each  of  these  extremities  is  famished ;  and 
^Kib  h&td  is  receiyed  into  what  is  called  the  glenoid  ^  cayitf 
v«^  Um  tmder  side  of  the  temporal  bone.  In  front  of  ihe 
<<^«idjle  is  another  projection,  or  process^  termed  the  coronoid 
^A  fig*  92),  which  serves  for  the  attachment  of  one  of  the 
|«moipal  muscles  that  raise  the  jaw.  These  muscles  are  all 
Albohed  near  the  angle  of  the  jaw  (or  the  point  at  which  it 
bends  upwards),  and  they  consequently  act  at  a  small  distanoa 
from  its  Mcrum,  whilst  the  resistance  is  applied  at  the 
ftirthest  point  (§  180).  We  are  continually  reminded  of  the 
loss  of  mechanical  power  which  results  from  this,  by  our  in- 
ability to  exercise  the  same  force  with  our  front  teeth  that  we 
can  employ  with  the  back.  Thus,  when  we  wish  to  ciack 
a  nut,  or  to  crush  any  hard  substance  between  the  teeth,,  ve 
ahnost  instinctiyely  carry  it  to  the  back  of  the  jaws,  so  as  to 
place  it  nearer  the  joint,  where  it  may  receive  more  of  the 
power  of  the  musde. 

'  624.  The  general  arrangement  of  the  chief  muscles  of  the 
fiEU^e  is  seen  in  fig.  222,     The  largest  is  the  temporal  musch,  t, 
.  I  the  fibres  of  which  arise  from  an  extensive 

surface  of  the  parietal  and  temporal  bonefi, 
and  then  converge  or  approach  each  other, 
passing  under  the  bony  arch  or  zygma,* 
(which  is  partly  formed  by  a  process  fiom 
the  temporal  bone,  and  partly  by  the  malar 
or  cheek  bone),  to  be  attached  to  the 
■  coronoid  process  of  the  lower  jaw.  This 
muscle  is  of  extraordinary  power  in  those 
beasts  of  prey  which  lift  and  drag  heavy  carcases  in  their 
jaws;  and  in  those  which  (like  the  HysBua)  obtain  their 
support  by  crushing  the  bones  that  others  have  left  It  ^ 
assisted  by  the  mcuseter  muscle  m,  which  passes  from  Ihe 
zygomatic  arch  and  cheek-bone  to  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw, 
and  also  by  other  muscles.  Besides  these,  the  figure  sho^ 
the  ting-like  muscle  or  sphincter  o,  which  sunoonds  the 
opening  of  the  eye,  and  serves  by  its  contraction  to  dose  <h« 
lids ;  and  also  the  similar  musde  h  6,  which  surroands  the 

»  The  term  e<mdyU  is  applied  to  most  of  the  projecting  "W*"!*  f 
artionlation,  in  different  parts  of  the  body ;  and  the  texm  gUMUi  v 
the  cavities  into  which  these  are  received. 
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mouth  and  draws  together  the  lips.  The  antagonists  to 
are  several  small  muscles  which  form  the  fleshy  part  of  the 
fece,  and  produce  the  various  changes  by  which  its  expresm 
is  given.  These  muscles  are  more  numerous  in  Man  and  the 
Monkey  tribe  than  in  any  other  animals. 

625.  Besides  the  twenty-two  bones  of  which  the  skull  is 
properly  composed,  we  may  reckon  as  belonging  to  it  the  foui 
smedl  bones  which  form  part  of  the  apparatus  of  heaiing 
(§  516);  and  also  the  hj/oid  bone,  which  lies  at  the  root  of 
the  tongue  and  at  the  top  of  the  larynx  (flg.  107).  This  last 
bone,  in  Man  and  the  Ma-mmalia  generally,  is  connected  mth 
other  parts  of  the  skeleton  by  ligaments  and  muscles  only; 
but  in  Birds  it  is  connected  with  the  temporal  bone  on  each 
side  by  a  set  of  bony  pieces  jointed  together  like  links  in 
a  chain. 

626.  The  most  important  part  of  the  Trtmh,  and  even  of 
the  whole  skeleton, — ^that  which  serves  to  sustain  the  lesti 
and  which  varies  the  least  in  the  different  classes  of  Verte- 
brated  animals, — is  the  spinal  or  vertebral  column.  The 
general  conformation  of  this  has  been  already  described  (§  71). 

In  Man  it  consists  of  33  vertebne  (fig.  224), 
which  are  arranged  under  five  divisions ; — r.  The 
Cervical  vertebrsB  c,  or  vertebrae  of  the  neck,  of 
which  there  are  7  ;  ii.  The  dorsal  vertebrae  c?,  or 
vertebrae  of  the  back,  of  which  there  are  12; 
— III.  The  lumbar  vertebrae  Z,  or  vertebrae  of  the 
loins,  of  which  there  are  5 ; — iv.  The  sacral  ver- 
tebrae s,  of  which  also  there  are  5 ; — and  v.  The 
coccygeal  vertebrae  co,  of  which  there  are  4.  All 
these  vertebrae  are  separate  at  the  time  of  birth) 
but  the  5  sacral  vertebrae  are  soon  afterwards  united 
into  one  piece,  fomiing  the  bone  which  is  tennea 
the'  sacrum :  and  the  coccygeal  vertebrae  are  also 
^  commonly  united  into  one  piece,  the  coccyx^  which 

CO  is  not  unfrequently  imited  in  old  age  to  the  sacrum* 

Fig.  224.     In  old  persons,  too,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the 
v«RTBBaAL  lumbar  vertebrae  to  be  united  together  by  bony 
conTMH.    jj^atter  deposited  in  their  cartilkgee  and  ligaments. 

627.  The  dorsal  vertebrae  are  distinguished  from  the  cervi- 
cal and  lumbar,  as  being  those  to  which  the  ribs  are  attached. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  number  of  the  cervical  vertebi* 
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be  tlie  same  in  all  the  MaTnwialia ;  even  the  long- 
Girafife  having  only  seven^  while  the  Whale,  whose 
ietnB  to  be  joined  to  its  body  without  the  intervention 
neck,  also  has  seven  cervicid  vertebrae,  although  they 
aost  as  thin  as  a  sheet  of  paper.  It  is  owing  to  the 
lumber  of  joints  in  its  neck,  that  the  movements  of  the 
)f  the  GiiralEe  are  far  less  graceful  than  those  of  the 
md  other  long-necked  Bird^  in  which  the  number  of 
I  vertebrae  is  much  greater.  The  following  table  shows 
mber  of  vertebras  in  animals  of  different  groups. 


▲MMALIA. 

(•• ... ...••••«•.«• ... ... 

Lied  Monkey 

•  ••••••••••••••»•••••••• 

iled  opossum  ... 
Ued  Ant-Eater ... 
it 

B1ED8. 
r 

LSPTXLEI. 

I    

(Lizard)  

(Boa) 

Jnake 

damander 

F1IHX8. 

si M 

ni8 

JBei'!!!!!!"!"!"!!!! 

Eel    


CervicaL 

DonaL 

Lumbar. 

7 

12 

5 

7 

12 

7 

7 

IS 

7 

7 

16 

6 

7 

16 

3 

7 

20 

8 

7 

14 

5 

7 

15 

9 

15 

7 

^^^ 

IS 

7 

>~ 

14 

7 

— 

18    . 

9 

_ 

17 

10 

— 

23 

11 

— 

9 

10 

^__ 

6 

21 

2 

— 

320 

— 

— 

171 

— 

1 

14 

>— 

2 

18 

— 

_ 

21 

^,^^ 

— 

15 

*~ 

— 

60 

>.- 

m— 

34 

_ 

_ 

19 

_ 

— 

60 

— 



95 

— 

SacraL 


5 
3 
8 
S 
6 
4 
4 
1 


IS 
10 
15 
19 
15 
16 


8 
2 


Cooeygeal. 


4 
81 
26 
36 
40 
27 
18 
27 


6 
7 
6 
9 
6 
8 


20 
115 
102 
36 
26 
42 


21 
16 

100 
22 
34 

102 

270 


Total. 


33 
60 
56 
67 
72 
61 
48 
59 


41 
37 
42 
55 
48 
58 


42 

146 

422 

207 

42 

62 


42 

31 

160 

56 

53 

162 

286 

365 


see  from  the  above  table,  that  it  is  by  the  multiplica- 
the  coccygeal  vertebrae,  that  the  tail  is  prolonged  in 
nimals  wHch  possess  it.  In  fact,  it  is  anlj  in  Man, 
those  of  the  Ape  tribe  which  approach  nearest  to  him, 
3  number  of  these  vertebrae  is  as  low  as  4. 
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628.  It  has  been  already  noticed  (§71)  that  an  ordinary 
character  of  ihe  vertdnvs  consists  in  their  being  perforated  by 
an  aperture  (fig.  225),  which,  when  several  vertebrsB  are  united 

^  together,  forms  a  contmuous  tube  or  canal  for 

^  the  lod^ent  of  the  spinal  cord.     This  cha- 

'       racter  is  usually  lost,  however,  in  the  coccy- 
geal vertebrae ;  which  are  so  much  contracted 
4nd  simplified  as  to  contain   no    aperture. 
The  purpose  of  the  division  of  the   spinal 
"  column  into  so  large  a  number  of  separate 

Fig.  225.— SiHOL«    bones,  is  obviously  to  allow  of  considerable 

freedom  of  motion  by  a  slight  shifting  amongst 
the  individual  parts  ;  whilst  any  such  sudden  bend  as  would 
be  ii\jurious  to  tiie  spinal  cord,  is  avoided.  Each  vertebra  con- 
sists of  a  solid  "body"  a,  which  is  situated  in  front  of  the 
spinal  canal  in  Man,  but  below  it  in  auiTnals  whose  back  has 
a  horizontal  position,  and  which  serves  to  give  solidity  to  the 
structure, — and  of  "processes"  or  projections,  b  and  c,  that 
serve  to  form  the  spinal  canal,  and  to  unite  the  vertebrae  to 
each  other.  In  Man  and  other  warm-blooded  animals,  the 
two  surfaces  of  the  "body"  are  nearly  flat  and  are  parallel  to 
each  other ;  and  they  are  united  to  the  corresponding  surfaces 
of  the  neighbouring  vertebrae  by  a  disk  of  fibro-cartilage  (§  47), 
which  extends  through  the  whole  space  that  intervenes  be- 
tween them,  and  which,  being  firmly  adherent  to  both,^  prevents 
them  from  being  far  separated  from  each  other. 

629.  But  in  Eeptiles  and  Fishes,  a  different  plan  is  adopted. 
In  the  animals  of  the  former  class,  particularly  in  Serpents, 
we  find  one  surfEice  of  each  vertebra  convex  or  projecting,  and 
the  other  concave  or  hoUowed-out ;  and  the  convex  sur&ce  of 
each  vertebra  fits  into  the  concave  surfS^e  of  the  nexi^  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  whole  spinal  column  becomes  a.  series  of 
ball-and-socket  joints,  and  is  thus  endowed  with  that  flexibi- 
lity which  is  essential  to  the  peculiar  movements  of  these 
ammals.  In  Fishes  both  surfaces  are  concave,  and  between 
each  vertebra  there  is  interposed  a  bag  containing  fluid,  and 
having  two  convex  surfaces,  over  whidi  those  of  tiie  vertebrae 
can  freely  play.  Extreme  fecility  of  movement  is  thus  given 
to  the  spinal  column ;  but  its  strength  is  proportionally  dimi- 
nished. It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  strength  is 
not  required  in  the  bony  framework  of  animals,  whose  bodies, 
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instead  of  being  supported  upon  foui  fixed  points,  are  buoyed 
ap  in  every  part  by  a  liquid  of  nearly  the  same  density  with 
themselves.  The  extreme  flexibility  of  the  spine  of  Fishes, 
enables  them  to  propel  their  bodies  by  the  movements  of  the 
liinder  portion  and  tail  from  side  to  side  ;  their  members,  or 
pectoral  and  ventral  flns  (fig.  243),  being  but  little  used 
except  for  influencing  the  direction  of  their  motion.  And 
thus  we  see  that  in  the  lowest  Yertebrata»  as  in  the  lower 
Articulata  (such  as  the  Leech  and  Earth-worm),  the  propul- 
sion of  the  body  being  accomplished  by  the  movements  of 
the  trunk  itself  its  skeleton  (internal  in  the  one  case,  external 
in  the  other)  is  left  in  the  soft  condition  which  it  has  in  all 
at  an  early  period :  whilst  in  the  higher  classes  of  both  series, 
—Birds  and  Insects  for  example, — the  extremities  being  so 
developed,  and  being  furnished  with  muscles  so  powerful 
that  the  fdnction  of  locomotion  is  entirely  committed  to  them, 
the  skeleton  of  the  body  undergoes  great  consolidation,  its 
various  pieces  being  so  knit  together  as  to  make  the  trunk 
ahnost  immovable. 

630.  This  knitting-together  is  partly  accomplished  by 
means  of  projections  or  processes  from^e  several  vertebrae, 
which  are  united  to  one  another  by  muscles  and  ligaments. 
Of  these  processes  there  are  seven  in  Man  from  each  vertebra. 
OnQ  of  these,  termed  the  ^inotu  process  (5,  ^.  225),  projects 
directly  backwards ;  and  tiius  is  formed  me  prominent  ridge 
on  the  back,  in  which  the  ends  of  these  projections  can  be 
distmguished.  The  spinous  processes  serve  in  Man  to  give 
attachment  to  the  muscles,  by  which  the  trunk  and  head  are 
kept  erect;  in  Animals  whose  spine  is  horizontal,  they  are 
generally  much  longer,  in  order  to  give  firm  attachment  to  the 
Jansdes  and  ligaments  which  support  the  head  (fig.  229,  vc,  vd). 
And  in  Fishes  they  are  greatly  prolonged  (fig.  243),  so  as  to  in- 
crease the  surfSeuje  by  the  stroke  of  which  horn  side  to  side  the 
Wy  is  propelled  through  the  water.  On  each  side  of  the 
Vertebra  is  a  process  (c,  fig.  225)  which  is  called  transverse; 
^8  serves  for  the  attachment  of  the  ribs  to  the  vertebra, 
-^d  lastly,  from  the  upper  and  under  side  of  each  vertebra, 
^0  articulating  processes  project,  which  lock  against  each 
other  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  the  movements  of  the 
Vertebrae  from  being  carried  to  an  injurious  extent.  These 
piocesses  are  peculiarly  long  in  Birds,  where  they  almost 
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completely  check  the  moyements  of  the  dorsal  vertebrsB ; 
thereby  giving  to  the  tronk  that  firmness  which  is  required 
for  the  attachment  of  the  muscles  of  the  wings.  The  portions 
of  bone  which  pass  backwards  from  the  body  of  each  vertebra 
to  its  transverse  processed,  and  thus  form  the  side-wall  of  the 
spinal  canal,  are  called  the  arches  of  the  vertebrae.  These  are 
the  parts  first  formed.  On  the  under  edge  of  each  there  is 
a  notch  which  corresponds  with  one  in  the  upper  side  of  the 
nexty  in  such  a  manner  that,  when  two  vertebrse  are  placed 
together,  a  complete  foramen  or  aperture  is  formed,  which 
serves  for  the  passage  of  the  nerves  that  are  given-off  £:om 
the  Spinal  Cord  (§  457). 

631.  The  vertebral  column  of  Man  is  disposed  in  a  double 
curve,  as  seen  m  fig.  224 ;  the  effect  of  this  is  to  diTnim'flli 
the  shock  that  would  be  produced  by  a  sudden  "jar," — such 
as  when  a  man  jumps  from  a  height  upon  his  feet  If  the 
vertebral  column  had  been  quite  straight^  this  jar  would  have 
been  propagated  directly  upwards  from  the  pelvis  to  the  head^ 
and  wotdd  have  produced  very  injurious  effects  upon  the 
brain ;  but  by  means  of  the  double  curvature,  and  the  elasti- 
city of  the  ligamentS|^&c.  which  hold  together  the  vertebrae, 
it  is  chiefly  expendedin  increasing  for  a  moment  the  curves 
of  the  spine,  which  thus  acts  the  part  of  a  spring.  The 
constant  pressure  of  the  head  and  upper  part  of  the  trunk 
has  a  tendency  to  increase  these  curves  permanently,  and 
thus  to  diminish  the  height  of  the  body.  The  elasticity  of 
the  intervertebral  substance,  however,  causes  it  to  recover, 
during  the  time  when  the  body  is  in  the  horizontal  posture^ 
the  form  it  had  lost  by  pressure  in  the  upright  position ;  and 
thus  a  man  is  taller  by  half  an  inch  or  more  when  he  rises 
in  the  morning,  than  he  was  when  he  lay  down  the  night 
before. 

632.  The  first  vertebra  of  the  neck,  termed  the  atlaty  is 
much  more  movable  than  the  rest,  and  differs  considerably 
from  them  in  its  form.  It  is  destitute  of  body  ;  but  it  has  a 
broad  smooth  surface  on  either  side,  on  which  rest  the  "  con- 
dyles'*  of  the  occipital  bone  of  the  skull  (§  618),  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  head  is  free  to  nod  backwards  and  forwards. 
The  atlas  itself  turns  upon  a  sort  of  pivot,  formed  by  an 
upward  projection  from  the  next  vertebra,  which  is  termed 
the  (m«/  this  projection,  called  from  its  form  the  procesnis 
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denUUus  (or  tooth-like  process),  occupies  the  place  of  the  body 
of  the  atLas ;  and  by  the  rotation  of  the  atlas  around  it,  the 
movements  of  the  head  from  side  to  sidd  are  accomplished. 
Wherever  great  freedom  of  motion  is  permitted,  displacement 
or  dislocation  is  necessarily  more  easy ;  and  accordingly  we 
find  that  the  atlas  and  axis  can  be  more  easily  separated  from 
each  other,  than  can  any  other  two  vertebrc^  This  dislocation 
may  be  produced  by  violence  of  different  kinds ;  thus  if  the 
head  be  suddenly  forced  forwards  while  the  neck  is  held  back, 
the  tooth  of  the  axis  may  be  caused  to  press  against  the 
spinal  cord,  and  thus  to  interrupt  or  completely  check  its 
fonctions.  Or,  again,  if  the  weight  of  the  body  be  suspended 
from  the  head,  and  especially  if  it  be  thrown  upon  it  with  a 
jerk,  the  two  vertebras  are  liable  to  be  dragged  asunder,  and 
the  spinal  cord  to  be  stretched  or  broken.  This  is  sometimes 
the  immediate  cause  of  death  in  hanging;  and  it  has  not 
imj&»quently  occurred  when  children  have  been  held  in  the 
air  by  the  hands  applied  to  the  head, — a  thing  often  done  in 
play,  but  of  which  the  extreme  danger  shoiid  prevent  its 
ever  being  practised.  Any  serious  iiyury  of  the  spinal  cord 
in  this  region  must  be  immediately  fetal,  for  the  reason  for- 
merly stated  (§  470), — that  it  causes  the  suspension  of  the 
motions  of  respiration. 

633.  The  number  of  the  ribs  which  are  attached  to  the 
bodies  and  transverse  processes  of  the  dorsal  vertebrae,  is,  in 
the  Human  species,  twelve  on  each  side.^  The  number  in 
Werent  animals  may  be  judged-of  by  that  of  the  dorsal  ver- 
tebrae in  the  table  already  given  (§  627) ;  since  it  is  the  attach- 
ment of  the  ribs  that  makes  the  essential  difference  between 
the  dorsal  vertebrae  and  the  cervical  or  lumbar.  The  other 
extremity  of  each  rib  is  connected  with  a  cartilage,  which  is 
ft  sort  of  continuation  of  it ;  in  Birds,  the  cartilages  of  the 
libs  are  ossified  or  converted  into  bone.  The  cartilages  of 
the  first  seven  ribs  (in  Man),  which  are  termed  the  true  ribs, 
^  united  to  the  sternum  or  breast-bone,  which  forms  the 
front  wall  of  the  thorax  (fig.  163).  The  cartilages  of  the  five 
War  ribs  are  not  directly  connected  with  this,  and  they  are 
hence  called  fcdse  ribs  ;  those  of  three  of  them,  however,  are 

^  It  is  scarcely  necessary  here  to  state,  that  the  common  notion 
Meeting  the  deficiency  of  a  rib  on  one  side  of  the  body  of  Kan  is  a 
popular  error.  .  . 
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connected  with  the  cartilage  of  the  seventh  rib ;  while  the 
other  two  ribs,  being  completely  unattached  at  the  anteiioi 
ends,  are  termed  floating  ribs.  The  Uemum  or  breast-bone 
is  flat  and  of  simple  form  in  Man ;  but  it  is  much  laigei  in 
many  other  animals.  In  those  which  have  need  of  great 
strength  in  the  upper  limbs,  such  as  Birds,  Bats,  and  Moles, 
it  is  not  only  increased  in  breadth,  but  is  furnished  with  a 
pixyjecting  keel  or  ridge  for  the  attachment  of  powerful  musdes 
{fig.  250).  In  the  Turtle  tribe,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  very 
much  extended  on  the  sides,  so  as  to  afford,  with  the  ribs,  a 
complete  protection  to  the  contained  parts  (§  83). 

634.  We  have  next  to  consider  the  structure  of  the  membm 
or  appendages  which  are  attached  to  this  central  framework. 
These  are  spoken-of  as  superior  and  inferior^  when  we  are 
treating  of  Man,  whose  erect  posture  places  one  pair  above 
the  other  :  but  when  the  ordinary  Qttadrupeds  are  alluded  to, 
they  are  termed  anterior  and  posterior,  one  pair  being  in  front 
of  the  other.  Each  member  consists  of  a  set  of  movable 
bones,  which  serve  as  levers ;  but  the  socket  in  which  the 
first  of  these  works,  is  formed  by  a  bony  framework,  which  is 
connected  more  or  less  closely  with  the  spinal  column.  This 
framework,  in  the  upper  extremity,  consists  of  the  Scapv^ 
or  blade-bone,  and  the  Clavicle  or  collar-bona  In  the  lower 
extremity,  it  is  formed  by  a  set  of  bones,  the  union  of  which 
with  the  sacrum  completes  the  Felvis  or  bason  at  the  bottom 
of  the  spinal  column  (fig.  223). 

635.  The  Scapula  is  a  large  fiat  bone,  which  occupies  the 
upper  and  external^  part  of  the  back.  Its  form  is  somewhat 
triangular ;  and  at  its  upper  and  outer  angle  is  a  broad  bat 
shallow  cavity,  destined  to  receive  the  head  of  the  humeras 
or  arm-bone.  Above  this  cavity  is  a  large  projection,  teimed 
the  acramionrprocess,  which  is  united  by  ligaments,  &c,  with 
the  external  end  of  the  clavicle,  and  thus  forms  the  bony 
eminence  that  we  feel  at  the  top  of  the  shoulder.  A  Httle 
internally  to  this  we  find  another  process,  the  coraooid,  which 
only  serves  in  Man  for  the  attadiment  of  certain  musdes,  but 
which  in  Birds  is  developed  into  a  distinct  bone  (§  668) 
The  hinder  surface  of  the  scapula  is  divided  into  two  by  a 
projecting  ridge  or  keel,  which  gives  a  more  extensive  aiid 

^  The  tenn  external  is  continually  used  in  Anatomy,  to  deMttbe  tha 
parts  furthest  removed  from  the  emtrcU  or  meoKcm  Uie  oi  the  body. 
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firmer  attachment  to  the  muscles  that  arise  from  it  (fig.  226,  ^. 
The  scapula  is  never  deficient  in  animals  that  possess  a  superior 
extremity,  though  sometimes  it  is  very  narrow.  The  muscles 
attached  to  it  are  chiefly  those  which  draw  the  arm  upwards, 
and  which  turn  it  on  its  axis.  In  Man,  their  actions  are 
very  numerous  and  varied ;  but  in  animals  that  only  use 
their  extremities  for  giving  motion  to  the  body,  the  muscular 
apparatus  is  much  simpler,  and  the  scapula  is  narrower  (fig. 
229,  o).  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  Birds  (fig.  250,  o), 
the  raising  of  whose  wings  in  flight  is  an  action  iJiat  requires 
very  little  power,  though  for  their  depression  or  pulling-dowB 
great  muscular  force  is  needed. 

636.  The  Clavicle  is  a  rounded  bone,  attached  at  one  ez« 
tremity  to  the  acromion-process  of  the  scapula,  and  at  the 
other  to  the  top  of  the  sternum.  Its  principal  use  is  to  keep 
the  shoulders  separate ;  and  we  accordingly  find  it  strongest 
in  those  animals,  the  actions  of  whose  superior  extremitleB 
tend  to  draw  them  together ;  whilst  it  is  comparatively  weak 
or  altogether  deficient  in  annuals,  the  actions  of  whose  limbs 
naturally  tend  to  keep  them  asunder.  In  Birds,  the  violent 
drawing-down  of  whose  wings  in  flight  would  tend  to  briiig 
the  shoulders  together  if  they  were  not  prevented,  there  is 
not  only  a  strong  clavicle,  but  usually  a  second  bone  haTing 
a  similar  fimction  (§  668).  In  the  Horse  and  other  animal 
on  the  contrary,  the  bearing  of  whose  weight  on  their  fore- 
legs tends  rather  to  separate  the  shoulders  l£an  to  bring  them 
together,  the  clavicle  is  deficient. 

637.  The  Scapula  is  connected  with  the  central  framework 
of  the  skeleton  by  various  muscles  (fig.  226),  which  pass 
towards  it  from  the  spinal  column  and  ribs,  and  which  serve 
alike  to  fi;2C  it,  and  to  assist  in  sustaining  the  weight  which  it 
sometimes  has  to  bear.  In  Man  these  are  numerous,  and  their 
actions  are  various ;  since  the  scapula  is  left  very  movable  in 
him,  that  the  actions  of  the  arm  may  be  more  free.  In 
Quadrupeds  it  is  generally  more  fixed ;  and  the  trunk  is  slung 
from  it^  as  it  were,  by  a  muscle  (the  serrattu  magnuSf  ^)  of  mode- 
rate thickness  in  Man,  but  in  these  animals  of  great  strength, 
which  passes  from  the  scapula  to  be  attached  to  the  ribs. 

638.  The  superior  or  anterior  member  itself  is  divided  into 
three  principal  portions, — ^the  arm,  fore-arm,  and  hand.  The 
arm  is  supported  by  a  single  long  and  cylindrical  bone,  which 
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u  called  the  kumenu;  this  has  a  latge  rounded  head,  which 
is  received  into  the  glenoid  cavity  of  the  scapula ;  whilst  ita 
lower  end  is  rathet  flattened,  so  as  to  articulate  with  the  two 
bones  of  the  fore-arm  in  the  hii^-joint  of  the  elbow.     The 
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muscles  wMcli  move  it  aie  for  the  most  part  attached  to  its  upper 
third ;  and  the  chief  of  tiiem  axe  the  pectorcdis  major  (fig.  227, 
3,  ^)  which  rises  from  the  sternum  and  cartilages  of  the  ribs, 
and  consequently  draws  the  arm  forwards,  inwards,  and  down- 
wards, — ^the  Uxtwmus  dorsi  (fig.  226,  ®),  which  rises  firom  the 
spinal  column  aud  hinder  part  of  the  ribs,  and  consequently 
draws  the  arm  backwards,  inwards,  and  downwards, — and  the 
deltoid  (fig.  226,  ^),  which  arises  &om  the  upper  edge  of  the 
clavicle,  and  from  the  ridge  of  the  scapula,  and  is  the  chief 
muscle  concerned  in  raising  the  ann.  llie  &st  of  these  fonns 
the  principal  part  of  the  fleshy  mass  upon  the  front  of  the 
chest,  and  is  l^e  muscle  which  is  so  remarkably  developed  in 
Birds.  It  forms  also  the  front  boundary  of  the  <ixiUary  tpaoe, 
or  hollow  of  the  arm-pit,  the  hinder  boundary  of  which  is 
formed  by  the  second  muscle.  This  space,  of  which  we  can 
distinctly  feel  the  front  and  back  waUs  when  we  raise  the 
arm  a  little  from  the  side,  contains  the  large  vessels  and 
nerves  proceeding  to  the  arm,  and  also  a  number  of  lymphatic 
glands  (§  219).  The  deltoid  muscle  forms  the  thick  fleshy 
mass  on  the  top  of  the  shoulder  and  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
outside  of  the  arm. 

639.  In  the  fore-arm  of  Man  there  are  two  long  bones, 
termed  the  Radius  and  the  Ulna^  which  lie  nearly  parallel  to 
each  other ;  the  radius  being  on  the  outer  or  thumb  side  of  the 
fore-arm,  and  the  ulna  on  the  inner.  They  are  connected 
with  one  another,  not  only  by  ligaments  at  titieir  extremities, 
but  by  a  strong  fibrous  membrane  that  passes  between  theii 
ac^acent  edges,  along  their  entire  length.  N^evertheless  they 
have  considerable  freedom  of  motion^  not  only  upon  the 
humerus,  but  upon  each  other ;  so  as  to  give  to  the  fore-aim 
the  power  of  rotation  on  its  own  axis,  by  which  either  the 
palm  or  the  back  of  the  hand  may  be  turned  upwards.  The 
ulna  is  connected  with  the  humerus,  at  the  elbow,  by  means 
of  a  hinge-joint,  into  which  the  radius  does  not  enter ;  but  it 
is  the  radius  with  which  the  hand  is  connected  at  the  wrist; 
by  a  kind  of  ball-and-socket  joint,  the  ulna  having  no  direct 
share  in  this  articulation :  hence,  while  both  bones  move 
together  in  bending  or  straightening  the  elbow,  we  can  make 
the  radius  roll  round  the  xdn%  carrying  the  hand  with  it 
This  movement  is  one  of  very  great  importance,  in  rendering 
the  hand  capable  of  a  great  variety  of  uses  to  which  it  would 
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be  otherwise  inapplicable.  It  is  only  among  the  higher 
orders  of  Quadrupeds,  however,  that  it  can  possibly  be  exe- 
cuted }  for  in  the  lower,  the  two  bones  are  united  more  or  less 
completely  into  one,  or  are  articulated  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
be  incapable  of  rotation. 

640.  The  fore-arm  is  bent  upon  the  arm,  chiefly  by  muscles 
that  lie  upon  the  ^nt  of  the  latter ;  of  these  the  principal  is 
the  biceps  or  two-headed  muscle  (J,  fig.  227),  which  arises  from 
the  coracoid  process  (rf  the  scapula,  and  from  the  top  of  the 
glenoid  cavity,  and  is  inserted  into  the  radius  a  little  in  front 
of  the  elbow,  forming  a  great  part  of  the  fleshy  mass  in  front 
of  the  arm  (fig.  219).  The  arm  is  straightened  agaia  by  a  large 
muscle,  the  triceps  or  three-headed  muscle,  which  arises  from 
the  back  of  the  huftierus  and  scapula,  and  passes  down  to  be 
inserted  into  a  projection  of  the  ulna  behind  the  elbow-joint, 
forming  the  fl^hy  mass  at  the  back  of  the  arm.  The  muscles 
which  rotate  the  fore-arm  arise  from  the  lower  end  of  the 
humerus,  or  from  one  of  its  own  bones,  and  pass  obliquely 
across  to  the  other. 

641.  The  Hand  is  anatomically  divided  into  three  portions, 
^the  carpus^   metacarptts,  and   phalanges  (fig.   223).     The 
carpus,  which  is  the  portion  nearest  the  wrist-joint,  is  com- 
posed of  eight  small  short  bones,  which  are  fiimly  united  to 
each  other  by  ligaments,  but  yet  have  a  certain  degree  of 
motion  permitted  them ;  these  are  arranged  in  two  rows,  of 
which  one  has  a  rounded  surface,  and  enters  into  the  forma- 
tion of  the  wrist-joint ;  whilst  the  other  has  a  series  of  shal- 
low pits,  to  receive  the  rounded  heads  of  the  metacarpal 
bones.     These  last  almost  precisely  resemble  the  bones  of  the 
fingers,  and  in  the  skeleton  might  be  mistsJcen  for  their  first 
joints  ;  but  with  the  exception  of  that  of  the  thumb  they  are 
all  united  to  each  other  by  ligaments  and  muscles,  so  as  to 
form  the  compact  framework  which  gives  support  to  the  palm 
of  the  hand     The  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb  is  much 
more  free  iu  its  movements ;  and  it  is  chiefly  by  an  alteration 
in  its  direction,  that  the  thumb  can  be  opposed  to  the  fingers. 
The  thumb  and  fingers  are  formed  by  a  series  of  small  bones 
which  are  termed  the  phalanges;  of  these  there  are  only  two 
XQ  the  thumb,  whilst  there  are  three  in  the  fingers.    They  are 
bent  on  each  other  chiefly  by  the  action  of  the  muscles  that 
occupy  the  firont  of  the  fore-arm ;  and  they  are  extended  ox 
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straightened  hy  otlkeia  that  lie  along  its  back.  These  tenm- 
sate  in  long  tendons,  which  are  bound  down  at  the  wrist  bf 
a  fibrous  hwid  that  atretehee  between  the  bony  projections  on 
either  Bide,  and  is  termed 
the  annular  (or  ring-like) 
ligament  (fig.  228).  The 
tendoDB  then  spread  asnndeT 
in  the  hand,  and  pass-on  to 
be  inserted  into  &6  bones 
of  the  several  fingers,  being 
reinforced  by  a  set  of  small 
muscles  that  arise  from  Ibe 
hand  itself. 

642.  When  we  consider 
the  superior  extremity  of 
Man  as  a  whole,  we  remark 
that  the  several  levers  wbicb 
are  joined  end-to-end  to  fom 
it,  diminish  progressivelj  in 
length.  Thns  the  aim  is 
longer  than  the  foTe-aim; 
the  latter  is  longer  than  the 
wrist  J  and  each  of  the  pht 
langes   is  longer   than  the 

r^imnUrliemiMil  oftbB  osriiai:    one  whlch  SUCCeods  It.     lit 
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Koflhe  portions  to  chai^  their  plMs 
;he  mile  in  various  ways,  so  as  to  ac- 
"  """^  commodate  themselves  t» 
the  form  of  the  body  wh** 
it  is  desired  to  grasp ;  whilst  the  long  levers  formed  by  the 
arm  and  fore-arm,  allow  the  place  of  the  entire  hand  to  he 
rapidly  changed  to  a  considerable  extent.  It  is  principal^ 
by  the  movemeata  of  the  humerae  upon  the  scapula,  that 
t^e  direction  of  the  limb  is  given ;  the  bending  or  strai^l- 
«mig  of  the  Umb  regulates  ito  length ;  whilst  the  ia»n- 
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ments  of  the  thumb  and  fingers  are  concerned  in  its  particular 
appHcations. 

643.  The  hand  of  Man  is  distinguished  from  the  extremity 
of  most  Quadrupeds  by  its  possession  of  an  opposcMe  ihwmhy 
—that  is,  of  a  finger  which  can  be  made  to  act  in  a  direction 
opposite  to  that  of  the  rest.     But  among  the  Apes  and 
Monkeys,  we  find  this  peculiarity  not  only  in  the  superior 
extremity,  but  also  in  the  inferior ;  whence  these  animals  are 
said  to  be  qu^rumawyia  or  four-handed,  whilst  Man  is 
Umanouiy  possessing  two  hands  only.     It  must  not  be  sup- 
posed, however,  that  Apes  and  Monkeys  are  Quperior  in  this 
lespect  to  Man ;  for  they  possess  this  distinguishing  character 
in  a  much  less  striking  degree  than  he  does.     All  the  four 
extremities  of  Apes  and  Monkeys  possess  the  power  of  grasp- 
ing, but  they  are  all  used  also  for  support ;  and  we  find  that 
ii  consequence  of  the  shortness  of  the  &umb  and  great  toe,  the 
grasping  power  is  very  inferior  to  that  which  Man  possesses. 
But  of  Uie  four  extremities  of 'Man,  one  pair  is  specially  adapted 
for  support,  and  the  other  for  prehension  or  grasping;  and  this 
by  the  length  and  mobility  of  the  thumb,  which  is  capable  of 
being  brought  into  exact  opposition  to  the  extremities  of 
all  the  fingers,  whether  singly  or  in  combination*     But  even 
in  those   Quadrumana  whidi  most  nearly  approach  Man, 
tbe  thumb  is  so  short  and  weak,  and  the  fingers  so  long 
and  slender,  that  their  tips  can  scarcely  be  opposed  to  each 
other,  and  then  with  only  a  slight  degree  of  force ;  hence, 
although  completely  adapted  for  clinging  round  bodies  of 
a  certain  size, — such  as  the  small  branches  of  trees,  &c. — ^the 
extr^oaities  of  the  Quadrumana  can  neither  seize  very  minute 
objects  with  that  precision,  nor  support  large  ones  with  that 
fimmeas,  which  is  essential  to  the  dexterous  performance  of  a 
variety  of  actions  for  which  the  hand  of  Man  is  admirably 
suited.      Hence  they  may  be  more    appropriately  termed 
datpers  than  AaTuin 

644.  In  many  of  the  inferior  Mammalia^  whose  extremities 
tte  adapted  for  support  only,  we  find  each  row  of  phalanges 
ODDSolidated  into  two  bones,  ot  even  into  one.  This  is  the 
case,  for  example,  ia  the  Ruminant  Quadrupeds^  as  the  Camel 
(fig.  229),  and  in  the  Horse  (§  652).  Such  an  arrangement 
obviously  increases  the  firmness  of  the  limb,  though  it 
Altogether  deprives  it  of  prehensile  power.      In  other  in- 
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atoncee,  we  find  the  number  of  bones  in  the  hand  incKawd, 
bat  all  of  them  enclosed  in  one  envelope,  bo  that  the  fingere 
are  not  separate.    This  is  the  case  wiQi  many  aquatic  aniniali 


— each  08  the  Whale  tribe  among  Mammals,  Tnrtlee  among 
Beptdlea,  and  Fishes  in  general, — in  which  the  hand  is  made 
to  serre  as  a  fin  or  paddle.  In  most  of  theae,  the  bones  ot 
the  arm  are  very  short ;  and  the  morementa  of  the  extremity 
are  chiefly  conned  to  the  wrist-joint 

645.  The  structure  of  the  lower  extremities  has  a  very  greit 
analogy  to  that  of  the  upper ;  and  the  principal  differences  M 
be  remarked  between  them,  are  snch  as  are  necessary  to  gi'*' 
to  the  former  more  solidity  at  the  expense  of  Irwdom  «l 
motion,  and  to  make  them  organs  of  locomotion  instead  at 
organs  of  prehension.  Here,  too,  we  have  a  bony  framewoA 
for  the  purpose  of  connecting  the  limb  itself  witfj  the  spine ; 
and  as  the  weight  of  the  body  is  constantly  thrown  upon  IM 
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lower  extremities,  this  framework  is  much  more  firmly  at- 
tached to  that  of  the  trunk,  than  is  the  case  with  that  which 
supports  the  arms.  It  consists,  on  each  side,  of  a  hone  which 
in  iJie  adult  state  is  single,  though  at  an  early  age  it  is  com- 
posed of  three  distinct  pieces  ;  and  this  is  closely  connected 
with  the  sacrum  behind,  while  it  meets  with  its  fellow  in 
front  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a  sort  of  bason  termed  the 
Pelvis,     The  spreading  sides  of  this,  formed  by  the  Uiac  bones 

^(Fig.  213),  afford  support  above  to  the  viscera  contained  in 
the  abdomen ;  and  they  give  attachment  by  both  surfaces  to 
large  muscles  by  which  the  thigh-bone  is  moved,  and  by  their 
edges  to  large  expanded  muscles  that  pass  upwards  to  the  ribs 
and  sternum,  and  form  the  walls  of  the  abdomen.    Below  this 
spreading  portion,  we  find  the  articular  cavity  of  the  thigh- 
bone, which  is  so  deep  as  ahnost  to  form  a  hemispheric  cup 
when  it  is  completed  by  its  cartilaginous  border.     The  move- 
ments of  the  thigh-bone  are  consequently  more  limited  than 
those  of  the  arm  ;  but  it  is  much  less  liable  to  displacement. 
646.  The  thigh,  like  the  arm,  contains  but  a  single  bone^ 
which  is  named  the  Femur,      Its  upper  extremity  is  bent  at 
an  angle  ;  and  its  rounded  head  is  separated  from  the  rest  by 
a  narrow  portion  which  is  termed  its  neck.     At  the  point 
where  this  neck  joins  the  shaft  of  the  bone,  there  are  two 
large  projections  termed  trochanters,  one  on  the  outer  side  and 
the  other  on  the  inner ;  these  serve  to  give  attachment  to  the 
muscles  by  which  the  thigh  is  moved.    Of  these  muscles,  one 
descends  from  the  lumbar  vertebras,  and  passes-down  with 
another  that  rises  ^m  the  upper  expanded  surface  of  the 
pelvis,  over  the  front  border  of  the  pelvis,  to  be  attached 
to  the  smaller  and  interior  of  the  projections  just  mentioned ; 
these  with  the  assistance   of  other  muscles  raise  or  draw 
forwards  the  thigh, — an  action  which  does  not  require  in  Man 
to  be  performed  with  any  great  force.     The  muscles  which 
draw  back  the  thigh,  on  the  other  hand,  arise  from  the  under 
sor&ce  and  back  of  the  pelvis,  where  they  form  a  very  thick 
fleshy  mass  Q\  ^,  fig.  226) ;  and  they  pass  to  the  larger  and 
external  projection,  and  to  a  ridge  which  runs  from  it  down 
ihe  thigh-bone.     Other  muscles  which  arise  from  the  lower 
border  of  the  pelvis,  serve  to  rotate  the  thigh  upon  its  axis. 
The  lower  end  of  the  thigh-bone  spreads  into  two  la^  oondyUsi 
oa  which  the  principal  bone  of  the  leg  moves  backwards  and 
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forwards.     The  knee  is  a  good  example  of  a  pure  hinge-jomt^ 
all  its  moyements  being  restricted  to  one  plane. 

647.  The  leg,  although  containing  two  bones  like  the  foie- 
arm,  does  not  in  Man  possess  the  peculiar  movement  which 
characterises  it.  One  of  these  bones,  called  the  Tihiay  is  much 
larger  than  the  other  which  is  called  the  Fibula ;  and  it  is 
the  former  alone  on  which  the  thigh-bone  rests,  and  which 
itself  rests  upon  the  foot,  so  that  no  movement  of  rota- 
tion is  permitted  in  the  leg.  In  fact,  the  fibula,  which  is 
a  long  slender  bone  running  nearly  parallel  with  the  tihia 
(fig.  223),  looks  like  a  mere  appendage  or  rudiment,  and 
serves  only  for  the  attachment  of  muscles.  The  upper  end  of 
the  tibia  is  broad,  and  has  two  shallow  excavations,  in  which 
the  condyles  of  the  femur  are  received.  Upon  the  front  of 
the  knee-joint  we  find  a  small  separate  bone,  the  patdta  or 
knee-pan ;  the  purpose  of  this  is  to  change  the  direction  of 
the  tendons  that  come  down  from  the  front  of  the  thigh  to  he 
attached  to  the  tibia  ;  in  such  a  manner  as  to  enable  them  to 
act  more  advantageously,  upon  the  principle  formerly  stated 
(§.  611).  In  the  elbow-joint,  this  change  was  not  required; 
since  the  idna  projects  sufficiently  far  backwards  to  afford  ad- 
vantageous attachment  to  the  tendon  of  the  extensor  muscle. 
— ^The  very  powerftd  muscles  which  tend  to  straighten  the 
knee-joint,  •  arise  from  the  front  of  the  pelvis  and  horn  the 
femur  itself;  and  they  form  the  fleshy  mass  of  the  front 
of  the  thigh.  On  the  other  hand,  those  which  bend  the  knee 
arise  from  the  lower  border  of  the  pelvis  and  from  the  back  of 
the  thigh-bone,  and  pass  downwards  to  be  inserted  into  the 
sides  of  the  tibia  and  fibula  a  little  below  the  knee,  their 
tendons  forming  the  two  strong  cords  known  as  the  iMrnstringi' 
The  articulating  surface  at  the  lower  extremity  of  the  leg; 
which  enters  into  the  ankle-joint,  is  principally  formed  by  the 
tibia ;  but  its  outer  border  is  formed  by  the  fibula,  which 
there  makes  a  considerable  projection  that  can  be  felt  through 
the  skiiL — In  the  Quadrumana,  and  in  a  less  degree  in  some 
other  Mammals,  the  two  bones  of  the  leg  resemble  those 
of  the  fore-arm  ;  and  are  so  articulated  as  to  give  to  the  foot 
a  power  of  rotation  corresponding  with  that  of  the  hand 

648.  The  Foot  is  composed,  like  the  hand,  of  three  distinct 
portions,  which  are  called  the  tarms^  metatarsus^  eiSMdijihalangtt. 
There  are  seven  bones  in  the  tarsus,  all  of  which  are  lai^r 
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those  of  tlie  carpue,  and  some  of  tlieiu  of  cooBiderable 
The  ariicQlation  with  the  leg  is  formed  by  one  of  these 
the  aitroffolui,  which  projects  aboT«  the  rest^  and  is  im- 
d  between  the  projectmg  extremity  of  the  tibia  (which 
the  inner  boundary  of  the  aakle-joint)  and  that  of  the 
The  astragalus  Teste  on  the  o*  ealcit  or  bone  of  the 
which  projecte  considera- 
lekwards,  and  is  connected 
ntwith  tiie  other  bones  of 
araUs.      In  front   of  the 

we  find  the  metatarsus, 
wed  of  five  long  bones, 
.  in  man  are  all  attached 
h  other,  hut  of  which  one 
aiate  in  the  Quadrumana, 
ler  to  give  freer  play  to 
eat  toe,  the  action  of  which 
bles  that  of  the  thumb. 
oea,  like  the  fingeia,  ate 
wed  of   three   phalanges 

the  exception  of  the 
toe,  which  has  only  two) ; 
are  in  Man  much  ahorter 
tiiose  of  the  hand,  and 
ridently  not  adapted  for 
ision ;  but  in  many  of  the 
nmana,    their    length    ; 

equal  to  that  of  tb 
i,  and  the  great  toe  is  as 
ible  as  the  thumb.  The 
.  for  from  being  thus  con- 
,  however,  into  a  perfect 

hut  it  becomes  a  very 

inBtniment  for  clasping 
oall  branches  and  twigs 

trees  among  which  these 

Is  live.  The  foot  of  Man  j^'i  u:«'iiMi,'«~i^i'la'iht 
anguished  from  theiis,  by 

wer  of  being  planted  Jlai  apou  the  ground,  and  thus 
ii^  a  firm  basis  of  support.  Even  the  Chimpanzee 
oe  Orang,  when  they  attempt  to  walk  erect,  rest  upon 


Fig.  330,— Mui. 


ofthe'Wfle.mgt  lhc'gr;al"tMl 


at;  S,  wHtioii  of  the  oblique 
torgflbsfmltoe;  D.pnta- 
:tranlt]f  of  the  fifth  meUtw- 
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the  side  of  the  foot;  and  the  absence  of  a  projecting  hd 
causes  them  to  be  very  deficient  in  the  power  of  keeping  the 
leg  upright  upon  it.     For  it  is  to  this  projection  that  the 
strong  muscles  of  the  calf  of  the  leg  are  fixed^  by  which  the 
heel  is  drawn  upwards  or  the  leg  drawn  back  upon  it.    Other 
muscles  at  the  side  and  back  of  the  leg,  the  direction  of  whose 
tendons  is  changed  by  a  sort  of  pulley  at  the  ankle-joint^ 
aided  by  the  muscles  of  the  foot  itself,  serve  to  bend  the  toes, 
— ^an  action  which  gives  great  assistance  in  walking,  running, 
leaping,  &c.     And  the  toes  are  straightened  by  an  extensor 
muscle,   which  lies  on  the  front  of  the  leg,   and  of  which 
the  tendon  runs  under  an  anntdar  ligament  that  encircles 
the  ankle,   and  is  then    divided    and    spread -out  to  the 
toes,  over  the  upper  surface  of  the  foot.     The  great  toe  is 
a  very  important  instrument  in  the  act  of  walking,  since 
much  of  tiie   spring  forwards  is  given  by  the  bending  of 
its  phalanges ;  and  it  is  provided  with  two  flexor  muscles 
of  its  own. 

649.  On  the  internal  side  of  the  foot,  the  bones  of  the 
tarsus  and  metatarsus  form  a  kind  of  vault  or  arch,  which 
serves  to  lodge  and  protect  the  vessels  and  nerves  that 
descend  from  the  leg  towards  the  toes.  This  arch  farther 
serves  the  important  purpose  of  deadening  the  shock  that 
would  otherwise  be  experienced  every  time  that  the  foot  is 
put  to  the  ground ;  for,  by  the  elasticity  of  the  ligaments 
which  hold  together  the  bones  that  compose  it,  a  sort  of 
spring  is  formed,  which  yields  for  a  moment  to  the  shock, 
and  then  recovers  itself.  We  feel  the  difference  which  this 
makes,  when  we  jump  from  a  height  upon  our  heels ;  the /or 
is  then  propagated  directly  upwcurds  from  the  heel  to  the  leg, 
thence  to  the  thigh,  and  thence  to  the  spinal  column,  and  if 
it  were  not  from  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  this  is  con- 
structed (§  631),  a  severe  shock  of  this  kind  might  produce 
fatal  effects  by  concussion  (or  shaking)  of  the  brain.  In 
animals  which  walk  upon  fojor  extremities,  the  difference  of 
direction  in  which  the  legs  are  connected  with  the  spine 
prevents  a  jar  &om  being  propagated  along  the  latter  to  a 
similar  degree.  But  in  ^ose  which  are  destined  to  obtain 
their  food  by  sudden  and  extensive  leaps,  such  as  the  animals 
of  the  Cat  tribe  (the  Lion,  Tiger,  .&c,),  we  find  an  arrange- 
ment of  the  bones  of  the  foot,  well  adapted  to  diminish  tlie 
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shock  produced  by  the  sadden  descent  of  the  body  upon  the 
gioimd. 

Of  the  Attitudes  of  the  hody^  and  the  various  kinds  of  LocofiMtion, 

650.  A  small  number  of  Yeitebrated  animals, — Serpents, 
for  instance, — ^bear  habitually  on  the  whole  length  of  their 
bodies,  which  rest  entirely  on  the  ground;  and  their  only 
moyements  are  effected  by  undulations  of  the  spinal  column. 
But  the  rest  are  supported  upon  their  extremities ;  and  we 
give  the  name  of  standing  to  that  position  in  which  the 
animal  rests  supported  by  its  Umbs  upon  the  ground  or  on 
any  firm  horizontal  basis.  In  maintaining  this  position,  the 
tdensor  muscles,  by  which  the  joints  are  straightened,  must  be 
in  continual  action,  since  the  limbs  would  otherwise  bend 
beneath  the  weight  of  the  body.  Now  as  the  sense  of 
&tigae,  in  any  set  of  muscles,  depends  in  great  degree  upon 
the  length  of  time  during  which  l^ey  have  been  in  continuous 
action,  the  maintenance  of  the  standing  posture  for  a  long 
period  is,  in  most  animals,  more  Miguing  than  walking; 
since  in  llie  latter  exercise  the  action  of  the  flexors  alternates 
with  that  of  the  extensors. 

651.  But  this  condition  is  not  the  only  one  essential  to 
steadiness  in  the  standing  posture;  for  in  order  that  the 
body  may  rest  firmly  upon  the  members,  it  must  be  in  equi- 
librium.    It  has  been  shown  (Meohan.  Philos.  Chap,  iv.) 
that  equilibrium  exists, — or  in  other  words,   that  a  body 
lemains  at  rest  in  its  position, — ^not  only  when  it  bears  upon 
the  whole  of  a  broad  sur-  r 
&ce,  but  also  when  it  is      *      *    ^ 
80  placed  that  the  tenden- 
cies of  its  different  parts 
to    descend    or    gravitate 
towards  the  earth  counter- 
bcdance  each  other.     This 
is  the  case  when  its  centre 
of  gravity  is  supported, — 
that  is,  when  a  line  drawn 
perpendicularly  firom  that  centre  falls  within  the  base.     In 
order,  then,  that  an  animal  may  rest  in  equilibrium  on  its  legs, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  vertical  line    from  its   centre  of 
gravity  (or  lirie  of  direction)  should  fiedl  within  the  space 


Fig.  2ai. 
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which  its  feet  cover  and  inclose  between  them;  a 
wider  this  space,  in  proportion  to  the  height  of  the  cc 
gravity,  the  more  stable  will  the  equilibrium  be,  si] 
body  may  be  more  displaced  without  being  upset  1 
fig.  231  the  table  a  must  be  upset ;  because  the  line  o 
tion  e  from  the  centre  of  gravity  c  faUs  outside  the 
support  d  j  whilst  the  table  b,  although  equally  indin 
not  be  upset  but  will  return  to  its  proper  place,  beca 
line  of  direction  e  fi-om  its  centre  of  gravity  c  falls  wi 
base  d.  Hence  an  animal  which  is  supported  upon  f< 
will  stand  much  more  firmly  than  one  which  rests 
only ;  since  its  real  base  is  the  whole  space  included  1 
its  four  points  of  support  And  again,  an  animal  : 
firm  when  standing  upon  two  legs,  than  when  restin 
one  only. 

652.  Moreover  when  an  animal  rests  upon  four  I 
extent  of  its  base  is  but  little  influenced  by  the  size 

feet;  and  thus  to  rendc 
broad    would   be    to    i 
u    *  ^^^.^f^        their   weight    without 

much  to  their  use  as  si 
This  is  easily  understi 
compaiing  a  quadrupe< 
four-legged  table;  if  t 
are  sufficiently  strong  to 
the  weight  that  resU 
them,  it  matters  little  ii 
to  the  steadiness  of  th 
whether  they  bear  uj 
ground  by  mere  points  o 
surfaces ;  since  it  is  the  la 
face  that  would  be  end 
lines  joining  them,  whicl 
p.    233         tutes  the  real  base.     H( 

Foot  of  Horse.-  ^^   ^^^^  ^  ^^St  qu«] 

the  limbs  only  touch  the 
by  slightly-dilated  extremities ;  and  the  number  of  fij 
reduced  more  and  more,  without  diminishing  their  e 
instruments  of  locomotion.  Thus  in  Kuminant  anis 
the  Deer,  the  number  of  toe^  is  reduced  to  two  in  each 
«een  in  fig.  232,  where  ^represents  the  tibia,  ta  the  b 


ta 


-  pi 
pt 

Fig.  282. 
Foot  or  Deeb. 
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the  tarsus,  e  the  bone  of  the  metatarsus  termed  the  canon  (in 
which  the  trace  of  &  division  into  two  pieces  can  be  seen^ 
ind  p,  pi,  pi,  the  three  phalanges  of  the  toes,  of  which  the 
Uat  is  enTeloped  in  the  hoo^  which  is  nothii^  else  than  a 
large  nail  inclosing  the  whole  extremity  of  the  toe.  la  the 
Eone  this  consolidation  is  carried  still  fiirther  than  in  the 
Buminants,  for  it  has  onlj  one  toe  in  each  foot  (fig.  233);  font 
Te  see  the  mdimeat  of  an  additional  bone  in  the  metatarens 
i,  which  is  comiQonly  termed  the  tplint  bone. 

653.  Bat  when  an  animal  is  supported  upon  two  feet  only, 
vhaterer  may  be  their  degree  of  separation  from  each  other, 
the  base  of  support  cannot  have  sufficient  extent,  unless  the 
extremities  touch  the  ground  by  a  considerable  surfaca  This 
is  the  case  with  the  foot  of  Mui,  and-  still  more  with  that  of 
many  Birds  which  habituallf  stand 
npon  one  leg  (fig.  234).  In  order 
that  an  animal  may  hold  itself  in 
eqailibrium  upon  a  single  limb,  it 
ia  necessary  ^at  the  foot  should 
be  placed  Tertically  beneath  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  body ; 
and  that  its  muscles  should  be  so 
arranged  as  to  permit  it  to  keep 
this  limb  inflexible  and  immov- 
able. Man  can  accomplish  this, 
for  the  centre  of  gravity  of  his 
body  is  at  about  the  mid(Ue  of  the 
pelvis  ;  and  to  place  this  vertically 
over  one  foot,  it  is  sufficient  for 
him  to  bend  himself  a  little  &om 
the  side  which  is  not  sapported. 
But  the  greater  number  of  Qua- 
drupeds are  destitute  of  the  power 
of  doing  this;  and  a  large  part  i. 
of  them  cannot  even  raise  them- 
selves    on    their    hind    legs,    on 

account  of  the  direction  of  tJiese  members  relatively  to  the 
trunk ;  or  if  they  can  do  so  for  an  instanl^  they  cannot 
maintain  themselves  in  this  positioiL  The  reason  of  this  is 
very  simple.  The  base  of  support,  on  account  of  the  small- 
nees  of  the  feet,  is  very  narrow,  and  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
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the  body  is  placed  near  the  front ;  hence  the  body  must  be 
entirely  changed  in  its  position  by  a  violent  and  not  sustain- 
able action  of  the  muscles  which  connect  it  with  the  bind 
legs ;  and,  when  thus  reared  up,  it  cannot  rest  with  fiimness 
on  account  of  the  narrowness  of  the  base. 

654.  There  are  some  Quadrupeds,  however,  which  are  able 
to  raise  themselves  occasionally  into  this  position  ;  this  is  the 
case,  not  only  with  the  Quadrumana^  but  also  with  the  Bear, 
Squirrel,  and  other  animals  whose  habits  require  them  to 
ascend  and  live  among  trees, — as  well  as  in  the  KaDgaroo, 
and  animals  constructed  upon  the  same  plan,  whose  peculiar 
organisation  will  be  presently  considered  (§  661).  In  standing 
upright,  the  muscles  of  the  back  part  of  the  neck  are  kept  in 
a  contracted  state,  to  retain  the  head  in  equilibrium  6n  the 
vertebral  column ;  and  the  extensor  muscles  of  that  column 
must   also  be  kept  in  action,  to  prevent  it  from  bending 
forwards  under  the  weight  of  the  head,  upper  extremities, 
and  viscera  of  the  trunk.     The  whole  weight  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  body  is  thus  transmitted  to  the  sacrum,  and  thence 
to  the  other  bones  of  the  pelvis,  by  which  it  is  brought  to 
bear  on  the  femur.     If  left  to  themselves,  the  thigh-bones 
would  bend  beneath  the  pelvis,  and  the  trunk  would  M 
forwards  ;  but  the  contraction  of  their  extensor  muscles  keeps 
them  firm.     In  the  same  manner,  the  extensor  muscles  of  the 
knee  and  ankle  keep  these  joints  from  yielding  beneath  the 
weight  of  the  body,  which  is  thus  at  last  transmitted  to  the 
ground.     The  sitting  posture  is  less  fatiguing  than  the  stand- 
ing position,  because  the  weight  of  the  body  is  then  directly 
transmitted  from  the  pelvis  to  the  base  of  support,  so  that  it 
is  not  requisite  for  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  lower  limbs 
to  keep-up  a  sustained  action.     But  the  Ij/ing  posture  is  that 
of  the  most  complete  rest ;  because  the  weight  of  every  part 
of  the  body  is  at  once  transmitted  to  the  surface  on  which  it 
bears,  and  no  muscular  movement  is  requisite  to  keep  it  in  its 
position. 

655.  This  difference  in  muscular  effort,  is  the  cause  of  a 
well-marked  variation  in  the  pulse,  according  to  the  position 
in  which  the  body  is  at  the  time.  From  a  considerable 
number  of  observations  it  has  been  found  that  the  average 
pulse  of  an  adult  man  is  about  81  when  standing,  71  when 
sitting,  and  66  when  lying ;  so,  that  the  difference  between 
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standing   and  sittiiig  is   10  beats  or  l-8th  of   the  whole, 

whilst  the  difference  between  sitting  and  lying  is  5  beats  or 

1-1 3th  of  the  whola     In  the  female,  the  pulse  is  quicker  in 

each  position  by  from  10  to  14  beats  per  minute  ;  but  the 

differences  occasioned  by  position  are  nearly  the  same.     It 

will  be  observed  that  the  difference  between  standing  and 

sitting  is  greater  than  that  between  sitting  and  lying ;   and 

this  closely  corresponds  with  the  relative  amounts  of  muscular 

exertion  required  in  these  positions   respectively.     At  the 

moment  when  the  posture  is  changed,  the  pulse  is  considerably 

quickened,  in  consequence  of  the  muscular  effort  required  for 

the  purpose,  which  acts  especially  on  the  veins,  and  forces  the 

blood  more  rapidly  back  to  the  heart  (§  279);  but  this 

increase  in  rapidity  is  temporary  only. 

656.  All  that  has  been  said  of  the  positions  of  Vertebrated 
animals  applies  equally  well  to  those  of  the  Invertebrate, 
which  like  them  have  the  body  raised  from  the  ground  upon 
extremities.  This  is  the  case  in  the  higher  Articulata,  such 
as  Insects,  Crustacea,  Arachnida,  and  Myriapoda.  But  the 
lower  Articulata  crawl,  like  Serpents,  upon  the  whole  length 
of  their  bodies ;  or,  being  aquatic,  are  buoyed-up  by  the 
element  they  inhabit.  And  among  the  MoUusca  and  Eadiata, 
there  are  none  that  have  members  upon  which  they  can  be 
said  to  stand, 

657,  The  progressive  movements  by  which  the  bodies  of 
Man  and  other  animals  are  made  to  change  their  places,  are 
accomplished  by  means  of  the  alternate  contractions  and 
extensions  of  those  limbs,  which  we  have  hitherto  considered 
only  as  supporting  them  in  a  rigid  position.  It  is  easy  to  see 
that  when  a  joint  is  straightened  after  being  bent,  the  two 
ends  of  the  levers  which  form  it  must  be  separated  from  each 
other,  and  that  motion  must  thus  be  given  to  the  parts  against 
which  one  or  both  of  them  bear.  Now  in  the  ordinary  move- 
ments of  progression,  one  of  these  levers  bears  against  the 
ground,  which  is  immovable  ;  and  the  whole  motion  produced 
by  straightening  the  joint  must  consequently  be  communicated 
to  the  body.  £i  the  ordinary  act  of  walking,  one  of  the  feet 
is  planted  in  firont,  whilst  the  other  is  extended  or  carried 
backwards  beneath  the  leg,  by  the  action  of  the  muscles  of 
the  calf  aided  by  those  of  the  toes  (§.  648).  Its  length  is 
thus  increased  ;  and  as  it  bears  upon  the  resisting  soil,  this 
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eloiigation  acts  tkrough  tlie  thigh  upon  the  pelyis,  and  thus 
carries  forward  the  whole  hody.  At  the  same  time,  the  pelvis 
makes  a  slight  turn  upon  the  femur  of  the  other  side  on 
which  it  is  resting  ;  and  the  limh  which  was  at  first  behiiui 
the  other,  is  now  drawn  forward  hy  a  flexion  of  its  joints, 
and  is  planted  on  the  ground  in  front  of  the  other,  so  as  to 
serve  for  the  support  of  the  hody  in  its  turn ;  whilst  the 
other,  by  extencQng  itself  gives  a  £resh  forward  impulse  to 
the  hody.  Thus  each  limb  is  alternately  made  to  support  the 
whole  weight  of  the  body,  just  as  it  would  do  in  standing  on 
one  leg ;  while  at  the  same  time  the  other  is  engaged  in 
urging  it  forwards.  Hence  the  centre  of  gravity  must  vibrate 
a  Httle  from  side  to  side  in  the  act  of  walking,  so  that  it  may 
be  brought  alternately  over  each  foot ;  and  this  movement 
from,  side  to  side  is  Uib  more  obvious,  in  proportion  as  the 
pelvis  is  wider,  and  the  limbs  more  separated  from  each  other. 
Hence  it  is  more  seen  in  women  than  in  men,  on  account  of 
the  greater  proportional  breadth  of  the  hips  in  the  former. 

658.  In  all  the  higher  animals,  as  in  Man,  there  are 
members  which  serve  for  locomotion ;  but  the  nature  of  these 
movements  varies  greatly ;  and  there  is  a  corresponding  differ* 
ence  in  the  structure  of  the  instruments  by  which  they  are 
performed.  The  manner  in  which  the  Creator  has  made  the 
same  organs  answer  a  variety  of  different  purposes,  in  accord^ 
ance  with  the  habits  of  the  animals  to  which  they  beloi^^  is 
a  most  interesting  object  of  study ;  for  we  see  the  most 
varied  results  attained,  without  the  least  departure  from  the 
general  plan  which  has  been  adopted  in  the  construction  of 
tiie  various  species  of  the  same  group ;  and  this  solely  by 
slight  changes  in  the  forms  and  proportions  of  some  of  the 
instruments  whose  union  makes-up  the  entire  body.  The 
organs  of  locomotion  in  the  Mammalia  furnish  us  intii 
obvious  examples  of  this  principle.  This  class  includes  not 
only  the  quadrupeds  which  run  or  bound  along  the  sur&ce  <tf 
the  ground, — but  itnini».la  which  are  destined  to  live  solely  in 
water  like  flshes, — others  which  sometimes  swim  thzou^  that 
element  and  sometimes  inhabit  the  land,  —  others  which 
possess  wings  that  enable  them  to  fly  through  the  air  like 
birds, — and  others  which  only  employ  their  anterior  membeis 
for  grasping  or  feeling ;  yet  in  all  these  animals,  these  organs 
are  constructed  of  the  same  parts^    In  the  paddles  of  a  Seal 
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(%.  240),  tlie  wing  of  a  Bat  (fig.  251),  and  the  fore-paw  of  a 
Squirrel  or  a  Mole,  we  find  the  same  bones  as  in  the  arm  of 
Man  (fig.  223).  And  even  in  the  fore-legs  of  the  Euminant 
Quadrupeds,  and  in  those  of  the  SoliduTigtUa,  or  single-toed 
aDimals  (such  as  the  Horse),  we  can  usually  perceive  traces  of 
the  existence  of  three  or  four  toes,  whose  bones  are  more  or 
less  completely  united. 

659.  Erom  what  has  already  been  stated  as  to  the  influence 
of  the  length  of  the  levers  on  the  quickness  of  the  movement 
of  the  extremities  (§.  614),  it  is  easy  to  see  that  animals 
which  have  the  most  rapid  progression  must  necessarily  have 
long  members ;  since,  the  quickness  with  which  the  extensor 
muscles  act  remaining  the  same,  the  change  of  place  in  the 
6ee  extremity  of  the  lever  will  be  greater,  in  proportion  as 
that  extremity  is  more  distant  from  the  point  of  insertion  of 
the  muscles  that  move  it^  and  from  the  fulcrum  on  which  the 
kver  works.  But  in  proportion  to  the  elongation  of  this  arm 
of  the  lever,  must  be  the  increase  in  the  power  of  the  muscles 
that  move  it,  in  order  to  overcome  the  same  resistance ; 
according  to  the  general  principle  that  what  is  gained  in 
velocity  is  lost  in  power.  Hence,  in  order  to  endow  an  animal 
with  great  agility,  it  is  only  necessary  to  lengthen  its  limbs, 
and  to  render  its  muscles  capable  of  exerting  a  proportional 
power. 

660.  We  have  seen  that  in  walking,  the  body  is  sustained 
upon  one  limb  (in  quadrupeds,  upon  one  pair  of  limbs), 
whilst  it  is  pushed  onwards  by  the  other ;  so  that  it  never 
ceases  to  bear  upon  the  ground.  In  running,  however,  the 
body  of  Man  momentarily  quits  its  support  at  intervals ;  the 
foot  in  advance  not  being  planted  on  the  ground  by  the  time 
that  the  hinder  one  quits  it.  In  this  action,  the  Ostrich  and 
its  aUies  probably  surpass  all  other  animals  j  as  they  can  out- 
strip the  fleetest  horse  at  full  gallop,  or  the  swiftest  greyhound 
at  its  greatest  speed.  The  amhle  of  Quadrupeds  is  a  pace 
which  resembles  the  walk  or  run  of  bipeds,  the  two  legs  on 
one  side  being  moved  together,  whilst  the  body  rests  upon  the 
other.  This  pace  is  peculiar  to  the  Girafle,  and  to  horses 
which  have  been  trained  to  execute  it.  The  trot,  however,  is 
a  step  of  a  diflerent  and  much  more  secure  nature.  The  fore- 
foot of  one  side  is  raised  and  advanced  with  the  hind  foot  on 
the  other  side  ;  fud  when  these  are  set  down,  the  other  fore 
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and  hind  feet  are  raised  and  advanced  together.     Now,  if  ve 
consider  the  fore-feet  of  a  horse  as  constituting  the  four  angles 
of  a  parallelogram,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  hase  of  support, 
when  the  feet  are  thus  raised,  will  he  one  of  its  diagonals ; 
and  as  the  feet  are   alternately  advanced,   the  weight  will 
alternately  he  thrown  upon  these  two  lines.     But  the  centre 
of  gravity  in  the  horse,  especially  when  carrying  a  rider,  is  in 
a  point  almost  exactly  ahove  that  at  which  the  two  diagonals 
cross  j  so  that  it  is  always  supported  either  hy  the  one  or  the 
other.     The  gallop  of  greatest  speed  is  a  run  performed  on 
the  same  plan  as  the  trot ; — that  is,  the  right  fore  and  left 
hind  feet  leave  and  reeich  the  ground  together,  and  then  the 
left  fore  and  right  hind  feet  are  advanced.     The  canter  is  a 
kind  of  step  sdtogether  different.     The  four  legs  strike  the 
ground  successively,  the  left  hind  foot  reaching  it  first,  the 
right  hind  foot  second,  the  left  fore  foot  third,  and  the  right 
fore  foot  fourth. — ^The  celebrated  race-horse  Eclipse,  when 
galloping  at  liberty  and  with  his  greatest  speed,  passed  over 
the  space  of  25  feet  at  each  stride  or  leap  ;  this  he  repeated 
2^  times  in  a  second,  so  as  to  pass  over  58  feet  in  that  time, 
which  was  at  the  rate  of  nearly  4  miles  in  six  minutes  and 
two  seconds.     But  this  performance  was  completely  surpassed  I 
by  that  of   Flying  Childers,  who  was  computed  to  Mve 
passed  over  82|  feet  in  a  second,  or  nearly  a  mile  in  a 
minute. 

661.  In  leaping,  the  body  is  projected  into  the  air  by  the  ; 
sudden  extension  of  the  joints,  especially  those  of  the  hinder 
part  of  the  body  which  had  been  previously  bent;  and  having 
traversed  a  greater  or  less  distance,  the  body  comes  again  to 
the  ground  and  may  be  again  projected.  This  is  a  kind  of 
motion  usually  practised  by  many  animals  whose  structure  is 
expressly  adapted  to  it.  Thus  among  Mammals  we  find  se- 
veral in  which  the  hind  1^  are  enoimously  elongated,  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  greater  quickness  to  the  motion  of  the 
body ;  and  their  muscles  are  developed  to  an  extraordinary 
degree  in  order  to  supply  the  necessary  force.  This  is  the 
case  among  most  of  the  animals  of  the  order  Eodentia,  snch 
as  the  Hare,  Babbit^  Squirrel,  &c. ;  but  particularly  in  the 
Jerboa  or  Jumping  Bat,  and  in  the  Kangaroo  and  its  allien 
In  these  animals  the  fore  feet,  'w^ch  are  little  used  for  pro- 
gression, are  comparatively  sznaU ;  and  in  the  last  they  ft» 
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lihon  half  the  length  of  the  hinder  limba  (fig.  23S).     Ths 
as  well  aa  the  legs,  of  the  Kangaroo  are  veiy  long  (fig. 


F^,  !SS.-K.miBooi 

^  ao  as  to  afford  (in  coiyunction  with  the  tail)  a  firm  sup- 
to  the  amtnal  when  preparing  to  leap      Quadrupeds  m 


ih  the  length  of  the  posterior  extremities  greatly  piedomi- 
B  over  that  of  the  anterior,  are  observed  to  descend  lulls 
I  diffioolty  at  a  rapid  pace,  since,  the  forward  incli^atioB 
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of  tiieii  bodies  places  them  in  continual  dai^Br  of  oveTsetting; 
they  therefore  take  a  lig-mg  cotirae.  In  ascending  ■  hill, 
however,  their  progression  is  greatly  JaTOured  by  the  length 
of  their  posterior  extremitiee  (fig.  237).     The  Babbit,  vben 


movii^  slowly,  advances  the  fore-feet  two  or  three  ste[« 
alternately,  the  posterior  limbs  remaining  inactive ;  and  li» 
body  having  been  lengthened  by  these  means,  the  posterioi 
legs  are  suddenly  extended  together,  and  then  drawn  foi- 
wardfl :  thus  the  rabbit  valke  with  Ihe  fore  and  leapa  vritl 
the  hind  pair  of  legs.     The  Frog  moves  in  a  very  similir 


662.  It  is  among  Insects  that  we  find  the  most  extraordi- 
nary powers  of  leaping,  considered  with  reference  to  the  bib 

of    the    ftTiimala  Qiai 

possess  them.  Thus 
=  the  Flea  will  i, 
to  a  he^ht  eqiul  to 
200  times  the  lengOi 
of  its  body.  Let  na 
imagine  a  Eai^ 
or  a  T^er  doing  tiifl 
eajne !  In  many  of 
the  leaping  issecl^ 
the  hind  legs  are  of  great  length,  as  in  the  Grasshopper 
and  Cricket  tribe  (%.  238);  and  in  one  curioos  Wilj, 
that  of  the  Pednras  or  spring-tails,  the  leap  is  aocomphsW 
by  the  sudden  extension  of  the  tail,  which  is  oidinaiily  beat 
Bndei  the  body  (%  239).   A  very  remarkable  kind  of  leap  ' 


Fig.  Ue Ckiceit. 
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«xecnted  by  the  Beetles  of  the  femily  of  BlateridcB ;  the  larva 
of  one  species  of  which  devours  the  roots  of  wheats  and  is 
known  under  the  name  of  the 
"  wire -worm ;"  whilst  other 
species  inhabiting  tropical  cli- 
mates, and  having  the  power 
of  emitting  lights  are  termed 
"fire-flies"  (§  397).  The  legs 
of  these  insects  are  very  abort : 
80  that  when  they  are  laid  on  ^*  239.-PoBrHA. 

their  backs  they  cannot  by  means  of,  them  recover  their 
natural  position.  Th5a  tbay  are  enabled  to  do,  however,  by 
their  power  of  jerking  backwards  the  huA  and  upper  part 
of  the  thorax,  which  causes  the  body  to  be  projected  verti- 
cally into  the  air,  whence  it  usually  descends  with  the  feet 
Wards  the  ground.  The  leap  of  the  Crickets,  Locusts,  Frog- 
hoppers,  &c  is  executed  more  in  a  horizontal  direction ;  and 
it  is  assisted  by  the  wings,  which  bear-up  the  body  whilst  it 
is  moving  onwards  through  the  air.  In  this  manner  a  Locust 
can  traverse  200  times  its  length,  and  a  Frog-hopper  250 
times ;  which  is  as  if  a  Man  were  to  take  a  quarter  of  a  nule 
at  one  leap. 

663,  Swimming  and  Flying  are  movements  which  have 
much  resemblance  to  each  other ;  both  being  executed  in  a 
fluid  medium,  which  to  a  certain  extent  buoys-up  the  body, 
which  -offers  resistance  to  its  progress,  and  which  also  offers 
something  resembling  a  fixed  point  against  which  the  mem- 
bers may  act  to  propel  it.  The  chief  differences  between 
them  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  medium ;  this  being 
liquid  in  the  one  case,  and  aeriform  or  gaseous  in  the  other. 
The  liquid  medium  affords  more  support  to  the  body,  and  a 
firmer  sur£Eu;e  for  liie  action  of  its  propelling  organs ;  but  at 
the  same  time  it  offers  more  resistance  to  its  progress.  The 
movement  of  a  body  through  the  atmosphere,  as  in  flight, 
requires  a  considerable  expenditure  of  power  to  keep  it  up ; 
and  the  yielding  nature  of  the  element  prevents  the  propelling 
ofganos  £rom  acting  against  a  firm  sur&ce  ]  but  the  onward 
movemenlv  in  consequence  of  the  slight  reisistance,  is  easily 
locomplSshed: 

664.  When  the  feet  of  a  Quadruped*  are  to  serve  both  as 
Walking^  and  swimming  organs,  the  end  is  accomplished  by 

K  k2 
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tile  spreading-but  of  the  fingers,  and  their  union  by  meaUB  of  i 
fold  of  skin  which  is  atretehed  over  them  ;  as  die  web  of  a 
swimming  Bird  ia  stretched  over  its  toes,  bo  aa  to  make  ui 
oar  or  paddle  of  sufficiently  wide  surface.  This  is  the  aife, 
for  example,  in  the  Omiihorkyncas  of  Australia,  and  in  the 
-  OUa-  of  our  own  country.     When  the  members  are  intended 


exclusively  for  swimming,  however,  they  undergo  more 
aideiable  modifications  in  structure.  The  parts  corresponding 
with  the  arm  and  fore-arm  are  very  short,  and  the  movemeots 
of  the  hand  are  thus  limited,  but  they  can  be  accomplisli^ 
vdtti  all  the  more  force.  But  the  bones  of  the  hand  are  Utge 
and  spread  asunder,  aod  are  enclosed  in  a  firm  int^ 
which  may  even  cover  their  extremities.  Sometimes  the 
number  and  arrangement  of  these  hones  are  precisely  the 
same  as  in  the  hand  of  Mim ;  this  we  soe  in  the  Seal  (%  24l))> 
where  their  extremities  are  furnished  with  separate  daws  that 
project  beyond  the  integus^nt.  Sometimes  the  number  of 
phalanges  in  the  fingeis  ia  considerably  increased,  as  in  the 
Whale ;  and  in  other  instances,  tiie  fingers  are  replaced  by  « 
itiultitude  of  small  rods  of  bone,  enclosed  within  a  continuou 
skin,  such  as  we  see  in  the  fins  of  Fishes  (fig.  243). 

665.  In  the  Seal,  which  does  not  depart  widely  in  its 
general  construction  from  land  quadrupeds,  the  hind  feet  ue 
formed  upon  the  same  plan  as  the  fore ;  but  they  ai«  carritd 
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SOI 


far  backwards,  so  as  almost  to  occupy  the  position  of  the  tail. 
In  the  Whale  and  its  allies,  on  the  other  hand,  the  posterior 
extremities  are  almost  entirely  wanting,  and  the  tail  is*  greatly 
prolonged  and  expanded  at  its  extremity  (fig.  241)*    This 


Fig.  241. — Skblktok  of  Dugohg. 


expansion,  however  (which  is  in  the  horizontal  direction,  fig. 
242),  is  not  supported  by  bones,  except  in  its  centre ;  but  it 
consists  internally  of  cartilages  and  tendons,  which  last  are 
prolonged  from  a  set  of  very  powerful  muscles  that  are  at- 
tached to  the  spine,  and  give  to  this  organ  an  enormous  force 


Fig.  242.— Tail-Fin  of  Whalk. 

and  great  variety  of  motion.  The  texture  of  the  portion  of  it 
by  which  the  blow  is  usually  given,  is  such  that  it  can  hardly 
be  injured ;  it  is  so  tough  that  it  cannot  be  torn,  and  so  free 
from  feeling,  that  a  stroke  of  it  against  a  hard  substance  givea 
no  pain  to  the  animaL  If  it  strike  a  boat  across  the  middle 
with  its  edge,  the  boat  is  cut  asunder  as  clean  and  suddenly 
aB  if  by  one  stroke  of  a  giant  axe  ;  "wheieaa,  \^  \\.  «ter^^  ^wfi^. 
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the  flat  Bor&ce,  the  boat  is  driven  to  the  deptli  of  man;  It- 
thomB  with  the  swiftneae  of  an  arrov.  Hence  this  tail  u  s 
most  efficieat  mstnunent  foi  the  propulsioa  of  the  bnlkj 
body  of  the  Whale  through  the  water ;  and  it  ia,  in  b)A,  ito 
principal  organ  of  locomotion.  The  paddlea  fotmed  hj  the 
for&-feet  are  placed  near  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole 
mass  ;  and  thus  can  readily  exert  their  peculiar  action,  wfaidi 
ia  that  of  changing  the  direction  of  the  movement,  and  espe- 
cially of  raiaiog  tmd  lowering  the  body. 

666.  The  propulsion  of  the  body  by  the  stroke  of  the  tail 
in  Whales  and  Fishes,  is  effected  precisely  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  ui^ing-forwards  a  boat  throu^  the  water,  by  the 


lateral  strokes  of  an  oar  at  the  stem,  in  the  mode  commonly 
termed  soullinff.  The  expansion  of  the  Whale's  tail-fin  being 
horizontal,  its  stroke  is  vertical,  and  may  thus  readily  bring 
the  animal  to  the  aurfiice  of  the  water  for  occasional  respira- 
tion, as  well  as  propel  it  forwards;  but  that  of  the  Fish's 
body  and  tail  being  vertical,  its  stroke  is  horizontal,  and  its 
action  will  simply  be  to  urge  the  body  through  the  water. 
The  power  of  ascending  and  descending,  as  well  as  of  changing 
the  direction  of  the  motion,  is  principally  due  to  the  side-fina, 
which  represent  the  arms  and  legs.  The  direction  of  the 
aur&ce  and  stroke  of  these  aide-fins  varies  in  different  specie*. 
In  the  Cod,  HaHbut,  and  othets,  their  action  appean  to  be 
prindpally  directed  towards  keeping  the  body  in  its  right 
position  in  the  water;  since,  without  ench  an  action,  the  bwlj 
would  be  liable  to  turn  over,  in  consequence  of  the  poeitioo 
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the  taiL     la  the  Bays,  the  pectoral  fins  are  developed  to  an 

enormooB   extent  (fig.    244);   and   being 

directed  horizontally,  their  action  ia  veiidcal 

like  that  of  the  wings  of  a  bird.    They  are 

fttmiBhed  with  a  great  number  of  jointe, 

by  which  tliey  are  rendered  very  flexible ; 

and  their  eoriace  may  be  thua  increased 

during  the  (foim-stioke  of  the   fin,  and 

diminished  during  the  'up-stroke.     If  this 

vere  not  done,  die.  action  of  the  finfi  in 

elevation  would  exactly  counterbalance  the 

affect  of  their  depression;  and  no  movement        ""■  ""—"-'- 
would  be  produced.     Tie  great  power  of  the  pectoral  tlna  of 

^686  Fiishes  seems  connected   with   their  want  of  an  air- 

bladder,  which  causes  them  to  require  a  constant  exercise  of 

force  to  keep  them  up  in  the  water.  Their  propulsion  forwards 
tis  chiefly  accomplished,  as  in  other  Fishes,  by  tiie  action  of  the 
vlaiL     But  eometimee  the  Hays  change  their  position  and  swim 

sideways,  making  horizontal  strokes  witli  the  pectoial  fins 
.,  (whose  Bur&ce  is  then  vertical),  by  which  they  are  moved 
*  Qirough  the  water,  and  sustaining   tiiemselyes   by  vertical 

strokes  of  the  tail,  whose  sur&ce  ia  then  horizontaL 

667.  The  structure  of  the  organs  adapted  for  movement  in 

air  bears  great  analogy  to  that  of  such  expanded  fins ;  and 

there  are  instances  in  which  the  same  inatrumente  may  serve 

both  purposes.     Thus  there  are  Tishes  which  are  able  to  quit 

the  water,  and  execute  leaps  of  conaiderable  length,  supported 


Fig.  !4S.-Fi,TiHO-Fiii 


upon  their  wing-like  pectoral  fins.    These  are  known  as 
Flj/ing-Fi*k  (fig.  245} ;  but  it  is  not  correct  to  speak  of  their 
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moTement  as  one  of  Jlight,  Biace  it  does  not  appear  that  ^ 
have  any  ]>ower  of  propelling  thesneelves  in  the  air ;  ^e 
impolae  b^ng  given  at  the  moment  of  their  quitting  the 
water,  in  the  manner  of  a  leap.  From  50  to  100  yarcU,  how- 
j  sometimes  traversed  by  the  Fish  at  one  leap ;  and 
the  he^ht  to  which  it  rises  finm 
the  surface  of  the  water  is  o«m- 
sionalljr  such  as  to  carry  it  over  the 
deckofadiip.  On  the  other  liand, 
there  are  several  among  tlfe  liivisg 
Birds  which  use  their  wings  as 
instruments  of  progression  beneatii 
the  water — in  otlier  words,  as  fini- 
The  most  remarkably  conBtiucted 
of  all  &ese  is  the  Pentptia  (fig- 
^  246X  in  which  the  wings  are  so 
k  short  as  to  be  incapable  of  answei- 
f  ing  any  other  purpose ;  but  thwe 
ace  several  species  in  which  Aej  i 
Fig.  jw.— pMamii.  jjjay  be  nsed  as  organs  of  fligW 

in  the  air,  without  losing  their  fin-like  power  in  the  water.— 
There  are  several  animals  that  can  sustain  themselves  for » 
short  tdute  in  the  air,  by  the  aid  of 
an  expanded  snr&ce  formed  by  an 
extension  of  the  skin  and  senium 
as  a  parachute.  This  is  the  oiH, 
for  instance,  with  the  Galeopitieaii, 
or  Flying  Lemur  (fig.  247),  the 
Flyina  Sqwirrd,  and  the  FtUatTv, 
or  Flying  Phalanger  (Zool.  §314), 
which  have  the  skin  stretched  out  I 
on  either  side  like  a  cloak,  nip-  I 
ported  by  the  anterior  and  pos- 
terior extremities  and  by  the  tail. 
By  this  parachute-like  surfiice  they  . 
are  sustained  in  extensive  \<A]^ 
&om  bough  to  bough ;  tbon^  it 
does  not  enable  them  to  support 
themselves  in  the  air  for  any  length 
Of  time.  In  the  Draco  Volms  (%  348),  a  little  animal  wUch 
lives  among  the  trees  of  tropical  forests,  the  body  is  fumiehcJ 


FiR.  l«. 
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with  a  wiug-like  appendage  on  either  side,  formed  by  an. 
expansion  of  the  skin  over  six  lengthened  ribs.  These 
appendages  serve  as  a  kind  of  parachute,  on  which  this  little 
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animal,  not  more  than  a  few  inches  long,  flutters  from  braitch 
to  branch  in  search  of  its  insect  prey,  or  shools,  like  the  flying 
squirrel,  from  tree  to  tree.  They  cannot  be  made  to  strike  the 
air,  and  therefore  are  not  tnie  wii^ ;  but  they  can  be  folded 
np  and  extended  at  the  will  of  the  animal 

668.  Tme  wiTtfft,  or  instruments  of  propulsion  as  well 
as  of  support  in  the  air,  are  found  in  some  members  of  all 
classes  of  air-breathing  Yertebrataj  but  they  are  especiaUy 
Gharacteristic  of  the  class  of  Birds,  in  which  the  abeenee  of 
them  ie  the  exception  to  the  general  rule,  whilst  in  Mam- 
mals and  Beptiles  it  is  their  pretenee  which  constitutes  the 
exception.  These  wings  are  univei^ally  formed  by  some 
modification  of  the  anterior  extremities,  which  renders  them 
unfit  to  be  used  as  instruments  of  progression  on  the  ground ; 
bat  the  nature  of  this  modification  varies  considerably.  In 
the  Bird,  the  required  extent  of  suriaee  is  chiefly  given  by 
the  feathers;  these  are  supported  upon  an  anterior  member,  oi 
which  the  arm  and  foi«-arm  (especially  the  latter)  constitute 
the  largest  part,  the  hand  beii^  contracted  and  consolidated. 
The  general  structure  of  the  Bird's  skeleton,  the  whole  of 
which  is  modified  with  special  reference  to  the  actions  of 
fl^ht,  is  shown  in  &g.  249,  'which  represents  that  of  the 
Vulture.  The  head  is  supported  npon  a  very  flexible  neck,  of 
which  the  vertebrte  ve  are  often  very  numerous.  The  ver- 
tebne  of  the  back  and  loins,  however,  are  usually  few  in 


somber,  and  are  connected  together  very  firmly,  so  as  to  fom 
a  nearly  inflexible  colnmn ;  and  this,  again,  ia  closely  uniUd 
to  tbe  aacmm  w.     The  Tertebne  of  the  tail  vj  are  few  ia 


wnmber,  and  possess  little  motion.  The  ribs  are  very  sbcngly 
comiected  to  each  other  and  to  the  Tertebne^  and  are  united 
to  the  atemum  «t  by  bony  instead  of  cartil^:inotiB  piolongt- 
tions.  Thus  the  whole  bony  apparatus  of  the  tnmk  ia  Tuy 
strongly  knit  together ;  and  the  purpose  of  thia  is  eTidenUj 
to  give  as  firm  an  attachment  as  possible  to  the  muacles  ffMdi 
more  the  wii^  The  gternum  is  raised  into  a  high  keel  or 
ridge  (aa  is  better  seen  in  fig.  250,  b),  for  the  attachmeDt  of 
the  povrei&l  pectoral  muscles  vhich  diaw  donn  the  irin^  i 
fmd  the  degree  of  this  projection  is  proportioned  to  the  power 
of  flight  which  the  apecies  poaseaaee, — the  sl«mum  being  flat 
(as  in  Mammala)  in  birds  which,  Uke  the  Ostrich,  have  the 
wings  undeyeloped.    The  tcapala  (flg.  2S0,  o),  to  which  aie 
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led  the  muscles  th»t  raise  Uie  wings,  is  very  nanow  in 
i,  in  accordance  with  theii  amoll  demand  for  muscular 
r  in  this  direction.  Thia  nanow  scapula  forma  one  part 
lat  is  known  as  the  "side-bone,-"  the  other  part  c  of 
I  ia  formed  by  a  bane  termed  the  evracoid,  that  ia  only 
Kinted  in  Man  and  other  Mammals  by  the  E^iort  coiacoid 
3B  of  the  scapula 
Sy     The  two  davi-  • 


1  they  join  the  ster- 

to  form  the  fork- 
x>ne  known  as  the 
Ty  -  thought^"  the 
^  of  which,  like 
fojeetioa  of  the  keel 
e  etomum,  serves 
licate  the  power  of 
,  by  the  degree  of 
mce  which  it  is  ea-  _bobm  or  tuc  bb  d    ■   iim 

of  affording  to  the       ''         Bail  "of"! im*.""^""  * 
ng-together  of  the  ,.,„p„|.,  ,,  „„,„dd  bor.;/.ci.vici«umi.i 

ler-joints     by    the       u  theli  junction  vtth  the  gummit  of  ttas  k»1 
^e     iV*      »^„j.^».1        fr  of  tbo  Btemum  t,  vhidh  U  coBDftCtffl  with. 
.    of     the     pectoral       ih^  nb.  by  Ihe  o.saei  cost  J  cutU.ga  «. 

es.     The  bones  of 

nion  consist  of  the  humerus  (fig.  249,  A),  the  two  bones 
)  fore-aim  o,  the  hones  of  the  wrist  ca  (which  are  here 
ly  developed),  and  the  bonea  of  the  fingers  jjA,  each 
if  which  shows  indications  of  being  made  up  of  two  or 
separate  bones  united  together.  In  no  bird  are  these 
ever  separated  into  distinct  fillers,  since  they  are  never 
«d  for  any  other  purpose  than  that  of  supporting  the 
Feathers. — The  leg  is  connected  with  the  spinal  column 
wivis,  of  which  toe  iliac  bones  are  greatly  lengthened 
nnly  attached  to  the  apine,  but  which  is  not  completed 
inng  by  the  junction  of  the  bones  in  front,  as  in  Mam- 
sudi  a  completion  would  have  prevented  the  passage 
bulky  ^ga  deposited  by  these  animals  (§  765).  In  the 
r  extremity  we  find  the/emur  or  thigh-bone  (principally 
lied  in  the  figure  by  tde  bones  of  the  wing),  the  two 
of  the  leg  r,  which  are  commonly  united  in  jnrt  of  their 
;,  the  shank  or  ancle-bonea  to,  which  aro  peculiarly 
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elongated  in  the  wading  birds,  and  the  fonr  separate  toes,  ^y 
the  spread  of  which  t^  body  is  finnly  supported,  th<m|^ 
lesting  only  on  two  feet. 


669.  In  the  Bat  (fig.  251),  however,  the  plan  is  very  dif- 
ferent We  have  here  no  lojig  stiff  feathers,  by  the  projection 
of  which  from  the  limb  itself  the  snrlace  may  be  increased  to 
almost  any  extent ;  but  the  wing  is  formed  by  an  cxpamimi 
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of  soft  and  delicate  skin  over  a  framework  of  bones,  kIik^ 
most  conseqaently  be  made  to  support  it  to  its  veiy  ed^ 
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^liiB  is  accomplished  by  the  enorraouB  extension  of  the  bones 
of  the  hand,  especially  the  metacarpal  me,  which  are  here 
separate ;  and  the  membrane  is  further  suetoined  by  the  lege 
and  tail.  The  thumb  po  is  not  included  in  the  wing,  but 
serves  as  a  hook  by  which  the  animal  can  suspend  itself. — 
The  only  true  flying  Eeptile  is  (or  rather  was)  the  PUrodac- 
tgle,,  a  kind  of  winged  lizard,  which  does  not  now  exist,  but 
of  whose  character  the  skeletons  that  are  found  imbedded  in 
the  earth  afford  most  convincing  proof  The  structure  of  its 
iring  differed  from  that  of  either  Birds  or  Bate ;  for  it  appears, 
Grom.  the  conformation  of  its  anterior  member  (fig.  252),  that 
Ehe  animal  could  have  used  it  for  resting  or  walking,  the 
Etamework  of  the  wing  being  formed  by  the  e; 
tion  of  one  finger  only. 


Fig.  211.— DatcoB  Plt. 

670.  The  wings  of  Inseels  (fig.  263)  have  no  correspon- 
dence whatever  with, those  of  Vertebrata,  except  in  serving 
for  the  like  use,  and  in  being  composed  of  an  expanded  sur- 
face of  membrane,  stretched  upon  a  firm  framework.  This 
framework  is  not  composed  of  solid  pieces  jointed  together, 
hut  is  merely  an  extension  of  the  air-tubes  and  vessels  within 
ihe  body,  which  are  strengthened  by  a  continuation  of  ite 
bard  envelope.  Their  only  action  is  a  hinge-like  movement 
Mi  the  point  where  they  are  united  ta  the  body ;  and  this 
la  accompliBhed  by  powerful  muscles  contained  within  the 
*horax. 

671.  In  all  instances,  the  action  of  the  wings  must  be  such, 
that  the  air  is  struck  with  less  force  during  the  upstroke  than 
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dtuing  the  down-stroke ;  oliherwise  the  efiect  of  the  fonner 
would  neutralise  that  of  the  latter.  This  is  partly  accom- 
plished by  the  great  velocity  of  the  down-stroke  compared 
with  the  up-stroke,  which  causes  the  resistance  of  the  air  to  be 
much  greater  against  the  former  than  against  the  latter.^  Bat 
it  is  by  the  alteration  in  the  surface  of  the  wing,  as  it  acts  upon 
the  air,  that  the  chief  difference  i3  made  in  Birds ;  the  arrange- 
ment of  their  great  feathers  being  such,  that  they  strike  the  air 
with  their  flat  sides,  but  present  only  their  edges  in  risiDg. 
"What  is  called  "feathering  the  oar"  in  rowing,  is  a  similar 
operation,  performed  with  the  same  intention,  and  deriving 
its  name  from  this  resemblance. 

672.  The  degree  in  which  the  wings  act  in  raising  the  bodj 
or  in  propelling  it  through  the  air,  varies  considerably  in 
different  species,  according  to  the  way  in  which  they  are  «L 
Thus  in  Birds  of  Prey,  which  require  a  rapid  horizontal 
motion,  the  surface  of  the  wings  is  very  oblique,  so  that  they 
strike  backwards  as  well  as  downwards,  and  thus  impel  the 
body  forwards  whilst  sustaining  it  in  the  air.    Such  birds  find 
a  difficulty  in  rising  perpendicularly ;  and  can  in  feict  only  do 
so  by  flying  against  the  wind,  which  then  acts  upon  the 
inclined  surface  of  the  wings  just  as  it  does  upon  that  of  ft 
kite.     On  the  other  hand,  the  Lark,  Quail^  and  such  other 
birds  as  rise  to  great  heights  in  a  direction  nearly  vertical, 
have  the  wings  so  disposed  as  to  strike  almost  directly  down- 
wards.    It  has  been  estimated  that  a  Swallow,  when  simply 
sustaining  itself  in  the  air,  is  obliged  to  use  as  much  force  to 
prevent  its  fall,  as  would  raise  its  own  weight  to  a  height  of 
about  twenty-six  feet  in  a  second.    Hence,  we  may  form  some 
idea  of  the  enormous  expenditure  of  force  which  must  take 
place,  when  the  body  is  not  only  supported,  but  raised  and 
propelled  through  the  air.     The  Eider-duck  is  said  to  fly 
90  miles  ia.  an  hour,  and  the  Hawk  150.    The  Swallow 
and  Swift  pass  nearly  the  whole  of  the  long  summer  days 
Hpon  the  wing,  in  search  of  food  for  themselves  and  their 

1  This  TQBifltanee  varies  as  the  tqiMre  nif  ike  vdoeiiy  of  the  stroki. 
£[ence,  if  the  down-atroke  be  made  three  tunes  as  fast  as  the  up-stioki^ 
tbe  resistance  it  experiences  will  be  nine  times  as  great.  But  as  tliii 
only  operates  during  one-third  of  the  time,  it  is  in  effect  equal  to  ibree 
times  that  which  operates  against  the  up-etroke,  and  which  would  tend 
to  lower  the  Bird  in  the  air. 
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helpless  ofiGBpring ;  and  the  rapidity  of  their  flight  is  sach, 
that  they  can  scarcely  traverse  less  than  seven  or  eight  hun- 
dred miles  in  that  time,  although  they  go  but  a  short  distance 
from  home.  The  flight  of  Insects  is  even  more  remarkable 
for  its  velocity  in  proportion  to  their  size ;  thus  a  Swallow, 
which  is  one  of  the  swiftest-flying  of  Birds,  has  been  seen  to 
chase  a  Dragon-fly  for  some  time  without  success ;  the  Insect 
always  keeping  about  six  feet  in  advance  of  the  Bird,  and 
turning  to  one  side  and  the  other  so  instantaneously,  that  the 
Swallow,  with  all  its  powers  of  flight,  and  its  tact  in  chasing 
Insects,  was  unable  to  capture  it 

673.  If  the  preceding  estimate  of  the  power  expended  by  a 
Biid  in  sustaining  itself  in  the  air  be  correct^  it  may  be  easily 
proved  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  a  Man  to  sustain  him- 
self in  tjie  air  by  means  of  his  muscular  strength  alone,  in 
any  maimer  that  he  is  capable  of  applying  it    It  is  calculated 
that  a  man  of  ordinaiy  strength  can  raise  13|  lbs.  to  a  height 
of  3^  feet  per  second ;  and  can  continue  this  exertion  for 
eight  hours  in  the  day.     He  will  then  exert  a  force  capable  of 
raising  (13J  X  60  X  60  X  8)  381,600  lbs.  to  a  height  of 
^  feet ;  or  one-eighth  that  amount,  namely  47,700  lbs.,  to  the 
height  of  twenty-six  feet,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  that  to 
which  the  Bird  would  raise  itself  in  one  second,  by  the  force  it 
»  obliged  to  exert  in  order  to  sustain  itself  in  the  air.     Now  if 
we  suppose  it  possible  that  a  Man  could  by  any  means  concen- 
trate the  whole  muscular  power  required  for  such  a  day's 
labour,  into  as  short  a  period  as  the  accomplishment  of  this 
object  requires,  we  might  find  the  time  during  which  it  would 
support  him  in  the  air,  by  simply  dividing  this  amount  by  his 
weight)  which  we  may  take  to  be  150  lbs.     The  quotient  is 
318,  which  is  the  number  of  seconds,  during  which  the  ex- 
penditure of  a  force  that  would  raise  47,700  lbs.  to  a  height 
of  twenty^rix  feet,  wiU  keep  his  body  supported  in  the  air ; 
ted  this  is  but  Httle  more  than  five  minutes.     There  is  no 
possible  means,  however,  by  which  a  Man  could  thus  concen- 
trate the  force  of  eight  hours*  labour,  into  the  short  interval  in 
which  he  would  have  to  expend  it  while  supporting  himself 
in  the  air.    And  we  have  elsewhere  seen  (Meohakics,  §  285), 
that  by  no  combination  of  mechanical  powers  can  foiee  be 
created/  as  these  only  enable  force  to  be  more  advantageously 
Applied.     Hence,  the  problem  of  human  flight  will  never  h$ 
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solved,  tiQlil  some  source  of  power  shall  be  discovered,  bi 
surpaasing  that  which  his  muscular  strength  affords,  and  w 
portable  in  its  nature  as  not  iimt«rially  to  add  to  his  weight 

674.  The  only  other  organs  of  locomotion  which  we  inn 
to  cflnsider,  are  those  of  prekemion.  Of  these,  the  priacipul 
have  been  elsewhere  noticed,  with  reference  to  their  uee  in 
laying  hold  of  food  and  conveying  it  to  the  mouth  (§  ITS), 
and  with  regard  to  the  differences  between  the  hand  of  Man 
'and  the  cisspera  of  the  Quadnimana  (§  643).  The  handiif 
Man  is  seldom  employed  to  assist  in  his  locomotion,  except 
in  swimming  (where  it  serves  the  purpose  of  a  fin),  and  in 
climbing  ;  neither  of  which  kinds  of  movement  can  he  said 
to  be  natural  to  him.  But  the  elaspers  of  the  QuadrwnMa 
(fig.  254)  are  most  efficient  instn- 
ments  of  locomotion;  enabling 
them  not  only  to  grasp  the  brancba 
of  the  trees  which  they  climb  to 
despoil  &em  of  their  fruit,  but 
also  to  catch  hold  of  them  at  tin 
end  of  a  long  leap.  This  they  do 
with  the  most  wonderful  sgiltt; ; 
-  as  all  who  have  seen  Monkeys  is 
circumstances  at  all  like  those  of 
their  natural  habitations,  miut 
have  observed.  The  Gibbota,  c 
long-armed  Apes  of  the  East  Indict 
are  probably  the  most  remarkBl>le 
in  this  respect  The  Author  hi 
seen  the  Ungkapuii  leap  round  aod 
round  a  room  of  aboot  fifteen  ft** 
square,  catching  at  each  aide  bf 
some  small  support  attached  to  the 
wall ;  and  taking  ite  next  leap  (ii 
such  it  could  be  called)  by  merelj 
Fii  »i  -chiutixiee  swinging  itself  from  this,  witb^Jt 

touching  anything  solid  with  it 
feet  There  are  many  of  the  Monkey  tribe,  however,  asp*' 
cially  in  the  New  World,  whose  hands  are  less  efGcient  « 
instruments  of  prehension ;  and  these  are  &mished  vilih  * 
pTth«B»ile  tail ;  that  is,  a  toil  which  can  be  coiled  round  tha 
branch  of  a  ti«e,  and  by  which  the  animal  can  suspend  itsell 
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{fig.  255).     A  similar  tail  is  poBaeased  by  some  uf  the  Opos- 
aum  tribe  j  and  by  the  Cbameleon  among  Beptiles. 


CHAPTER  XHT 


675.  It  is  not  by  their  xaovemente  aloue,  that  Animals  are 
enabled  to  influence  one  anotlier.  Were  it  so,  tbeii  commu- 
nication  ipould  be  restricted  to  the  small  amount  which  can 
be  effected  fay  signs  and  gestmea.  This,  however,  is  necessa- 
rily the  case  amongst  aquatic  animais  in  general ;  since  they 
are  prevented  by  the  nature  of  the  medium  they  breathe 
&om  producing  sounds  through  its  means.  Some  of  them 
appear  to  have  the  power  of  communicating  with  each 
other  by  the  vibrotions  which  they  can  eiicite  in  Uie  water  ; 
of  this  we  have  already  noticed  an  example  among  the 
Whale  tribe  (§491);  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  certain 
MoUosks  possess  a  similar  means  of  communl<».tii:>ii. 
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676.  Many  Insects  have  the  power  of  prodacing  a  conti- 
nuous sound,  which  probably  serves  the  purpose  of  intimating 
to  each  other  the  neighbourhood  of  their  own  kind;  and 
even,  in  some  instances,  of  expressing  their  feelings:  some 
of  these  sounds  are  produced  only  during  flight  Of  tbifi 
kind  is  the  sharp  hum  of  the  Gnat,  Mosquito,  Gad-fly,  &c, 
which,  though  often  a  source  of  extreme  annoyance  to  man 
and  beast,  serves  to  give  warning  of  the  proximity  of  these 
blood-thirsty  Insects,  and  is  therefore  of  real  service  to  the 
animals  they  attack.  From  recent  experiments,  however,  it 
appears  that  in  Bees  and  Flies,  at  least,  the  sound  is  not 
produced  so  much  by  the  vibrations  of  the  wings  (to  whicli  it 

is  commonly  attributed),  as 
by  those  of  a  little  mem- 
branous plate,  situated  in 
one  of  the  spiracles  or  stig- 
mata (§  321)  of  the  thorax; 
for  if  the  apertures  of  these 
be  stopped,  no  sound  is  heard, 
though  the  wings  remain  in 
movement  But  in  Cock- 
chafers, and  other  noisy 
Beetles,  Butterflies,  &c.,  no 
such  apparatus  can  be  dis- 
Hg.  256.-BOMBY1IU..  covered.     Other  sounds  aw 

produced  while  the  insect  is  feeding ;  that  occasioned  by  the 
armies  of  Locusts,  when  incalculable  millions  of  powerful  jaws 
are  in  action  at  the  same  time,  has  been  compared  to  tiie  crack- 
ling.of  a  flame  of  fire  driven  by  the  wind.  Certain,  two-winged 
Flies,  distinguished  by  a  long  proboscis  (fig.  256),  make  a 
humming  sound  whilst  sucking  honey  from  flowers ;  and  the 
same  is  the  case  with  some  of  the  Hawk-moths. 

677.  Some  Insects  are  remarkable  for  a  peculiar  mode  of 
calling y  colnrnkindvngy  or  giving  an  alarm.  The  neuters  or 
soldiers  -anioiig  the  White  -Aiits  make  a  vibrating  sound, 
rathei*  siriller  aiid  quicker  than  the  ticking  of  a  watch,  by 
striking  against  hard  substances  with  their  mandibles ;  this 
seerds  inteiided  to  keep  the  labourers,  who  answer  it  by  a 
hiss,  upon  the  alert  and  at  their  work  The  well-known 
sound  termed  the  "death-watch"  is  produced  by  a  small  beetle 
termed  Anobium  (fig.  257),  that  burrows  in  old  timber;  and 
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it  ia  occasioned  by  the  Btriking  of  ita  mandibles  upon  the 
wood.  The  sound  ie  evidently  intended  by  the  animal  as  a 
means  of  communication  with  he  fellovs ;  for  if  it  be  an- 
swered it  is  continuaUy  repeated,  whilst  if  no  answer  be 
letumed  the  animal  repeate  the  signal  in  another  place.     [The 

noise  exactly  resembles  thatpro- 

duced  by  tapping  moderately  J 
with  the  nail  upon  the  table; 
and,  when  familiarised,  the  insect 
will  very  readily  answer  this  imi- 
tation,— ^The  moat  remarkable 
example   of  the    production  of         „  ^'e- "'—*"■  <""'"■ 

■F    .       J,  '  p       L\      •  Natunu  ii»  and  mutilfled. 

Bounds  for  the  purpose  oi  autho- 
rity, is  that  of  the   Queen-Bee ;  which  has  the   power  of 
influencing  the  whole   hive,    espedally   about  the   time   of 
swarming,  by  the  peculiar  notes  she  produces, 

678.  Many  Insects  have  tiie  power  of  expressing  their 
passions,  also, — as  fear,  anger,  sorrow,  joy,  or  love, — by  the 
sounds  they  can  generate.  The  most  curious  of  those  given 
out  under  the  iifiuence  of  alarm  is  that  produced  by  the 
-SpAiTMjiJropos  or  Death's-head  Hawk-moth  (fig.  258);  which 


tvhen  confined,  or  taken  into  the  hand,  sends  forth  a  strong 
and  sharp  cry,  resembling,  some  say,  that  of  a  mouse,  but 
ifiore  plaintive  and  even  lamentabla  The  means  by  wliich 
this  cry  is  produced,  have  not  yet  been  certainly  aaoertoined. 
The  iiiuence  of  (oi^/er,  tarrow,  and  j'oy,  in  modilyii^  the  tone 
^tf  the  hum  of  Bees,  is  well  known  to  those  who  have  studied 
•iheir  habits ;  the  first  is  particularly  evident  in  the  sharp 
*ngry  tone  which  is  heard  when  the  hive  has  been  disturbed, 
<^pecially  if  some  of  the  Bees  have  been  killed ;  the  second 
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is  manifested  in  a  low  plaintive  tone  wliich  is  given-ont  yi\m 
the  queen  has  been  taken  away ;  and  the  cheerful  humming 
which  is  immediately  heard  when  the  sovereign  is  restored,  is 
an  evident  indication  of  the  last.  Of  all  the  Insects  inha- 
biting this  country,  the  most  noisy  are  the  Cridsets;  whose 


Fig.  259.— House-Ckicket. 

sound,  which  seems  to  be  their  expression  of  love,  is  produced 
by  the  rubbing  of  the  elytra  or  wing-covers  one  against  the 
other.  In  several  species  it  may  be  distinctly  seen  that  a 
very  strong  nervure  on  one  of  these  has  a  jagged  surface  lii^ 
that  of  a  file;  and  that  this  works  against  a  collection  of 
smaller  nervures,  which  resemble  so  many  strings. 

679.  The  Cicada  (fig.  260)  was  a  very  favourite  insect 
among  the  ancient  Greeks;  and  was  frequently  mentioned 
by  their  poets  with  the  most  endearing  epithets.  Its  song 
was  considered  particularly  musical ;  and  it  was  regarded  as 
the  happiest  as  well  as  the  most  innocent  of  animals.  The 
Cicadae  of  other  countries  produce  an  extremely  shrill  and 
disagreeable  sound,  which  can  be  heard  at  a  great  distanoe. 
In  the  warmer  parts  of  the  United  States,  there  is  a  speciea 
which,  in  the  hotter  months  of  summer,  is  a  very  troublesome 
and  impertinent  neighbour.  The  CicadsB  of  Brazil  are  said 
to  be  audible  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  :  this  is  as  if  a  man  d 
ordinary  stature,  supposiog  his  powers  of  voice  increased  ffl 
the  ratio  of  his  size,  could  be  heard  all  over  the  world.  The 
organs  by  which  the  sound  is  produced  are  placed  on  the 
under  side  of  the  body,  between  the  base  of  the  hind  legs 
and  the  abdomen,  and  consist  externally  of  a  pair  of  laig* 
flattened  plates  of  a  homy  texture,  varying  in  form  in  the 
different  species.  When  these  are  raised,  they  are  found  io 
conceal  a  large  cavity  partially  covered  with  a  membrane  of  » 
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much  more  delicate  nature  than  the  external  cohering,  vitli  a 
liomy  plate  in  the  middle,  vhich  lies  along  the  bottom. 
Still  more  internally  are  two  bun- 
dles of  mnsclee,  which  are  the  real 
agents  in  producing  the  Bound; 
Jbr,  when  they  are  pulled  and  sud- 
denly let  go,  even  in  a  dead  apeci- 
men,  the  sound  is  produced  as 
irell  as  though  the  insect  were 
alive.  They  draw-in  and  force-out^ 
by  their  alternate  and  rapid  con- 
traction, a  homy  drum  or  mem- 
brane, stretched  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  vibrate  readily ;  the  sound 
occasioned  by  the  movements  of 
vhich  passes  out  through  an  aper- 
ture resembling  the  sound-holes 
of  a  violin.  Ite  Fulgorce,  also, 
bave  considerable  sound-producing 
powers,  but  exert  them  in  the 
nighf^  whilst  the  Cicadie  perform 
in  the  day.  The  Great  Lantem- 
fiy  of  Guiana  (§  400,  fig.  175)  begins  i 
and  its  noise,  resembling  that  of  a 

80  loud,  that  the  insect  is  called  "scare-sleep"  by  the  Dutdi 
colonists. 

680.  In  all  air-breathing  Vertebrata,  the  production  of 
Bound  depends  upon  the  passage  of  air  through  a  certain 
portion  of  the  respiratory  tube,  which  is  so  constructed  as  to 
set  the  air  in  vibration.  In  Beptiles  and  Mammals,  it  is  at 
the  point  where  the  windpipe  opens  into  the  front  of  the 
pharynx,  that  this  vibrating  apparatus  is  situated.  Few  of 
the  animala  of  the  former  class,  however,  can  produce  any 
other  sound  than  a  kiw,  occasioned  by  the  passage  of  air 
through  the  narrow  (Mnk  by  which  the  trachea  communicates 
with  the  phaiynx ;  but  this  sound,  owing  to  the  great  capa- 
city of  their  lungs  (§  335),  is  often  very  much  prolonged. 
Amoi^  Mammals,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  few,  if  any, 
which  have  not  some  vocal  sound;  but  the  variety  and 
^piessiveness  which  can  be  given  to  it  differ  considerably  in 
the  several  tribes  of  this  class,  being  by  far  the  greatest  in 


regularly  at  sunset; 
r-grindcr  at  work,  is 
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Man.  This  sound  is  produced  by  the  apparatus  tenaed  the 
larynx,  which  is  situated  beneath  the  base  of  the  tongue,  and 
in  front  of  the  pharynx  (§  193,  fig.  107).  It  is  suspended, 
as  it  were,  from  the  hyoid  bone  (h,  fig.  261), — a  bone  of  a 
horse-shoe  form,  detached  from  the  rest  of  the  skeleton; 
from  two  projections  (I)  on  the  upper  side  of  which,  several 
of  the  muscles  of  the  tongue  originate.  The  sides  of  the 
larynx  are  formed  by  two  large  cartilages  {t,  fig.  261),  which 


• 
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ar 
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ir 
Fig.  262. 

Yektical   Section    of 
THS  Labykx. 

ar,  arytenoid  cartilages; 
V,  ventricle  of  the  glot- 
tis; 0,  epiglottis;— the 
other  references  as  be- 
fore. 


b    b 

Pig.  263. 

Fbokt    risw    ov   thi 
Lakthx. 

The  interior  vail  is  mark- 
ed by  the  lines  a,  a,  i,  i; 
— lit  inferior  ligaments 
of  the  glottis,  or  rocsl 
cords ;  U,  superior  li^ 
ments; — the 'other  re- 
ferences aa  befine. 


ir 
Fig.  261. 
Hdm  Air  LAnTiix,yiEWED 

SIDEWAYS. 

A,  hyoid  bone ;  /,  point  of 
origin  of  muscles  of  the 
tongue;  t,  thyroid  car- 
tilage ;  a,  projection  in 
ftont,  commonly  called 
Adam's  apple ;  c,cricoid 
cartilage;  ir,  trachea; 
0,  posterior  side  of  the 
lamyx,  in  dontact  with 
the  cesophsgus. 

are  termed  the  thyroid  cartilages;  where  these  meet  on  the 
middle  line  a  projection  is  forined,  which  is  ]^articularly 
prominent  in  Man,  and  has  received  the  name  of  Pomm 
Adamiy  or  Adam's  apple  (a).  The  thyroid  cartilages  rest 
upon  another,  termed  the  cricoid  (c);  this  has  the  form  of  a 
ring,  much  deeper  behind  than  in  fronl^  and  surmounlB  the 
trachea,  with  the  upper  ring  of  which  its  lower  edge  is  con- 
nected by  a  membrane.  Upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  back 
of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  where  there  is  an  open  space  left 
between  the  two  thyroid  cartilages,  are  mounted  two  small 
cartilaginous  bodies,  the  arytenoid  {ar,  fig.  262).  These  are 
movable  to  a  certain  extent;  and  l^eir  position  may  be 
changed  in  various  directions  by  several  muscles  which  act 
upon  them. 
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681.  To  these  arytenoid  cartilages  are  attached  two  ligaments 
of  elastic  fihrous  substance  (§  23),  which  pass  forwards  to  bo 
attached  to  the  front  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  where  they  meet 
in  the  same  point  These  are  the  instruments  concerned  in  the 
production  of  sound,  and  also  in  the  regulation  of  the  aperture 
by  which  air. passes  into  the  trachea;  and  they  are  termed 
the  vocal  cords  or  ligaments  (fig.  263,  li).  By  the  meeting  of 
these  ligaments  in  &ont  and  their  separation  behind,  the  usual 
aperture  has  the  form  of  a  V;  but  it  may  be  narrowed  by  the 
diawing-together  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  until  the  two 
vocal  ligaments  touch  each  other  along  their  whole  length, 
and  the  aperture  is  completely  closed.  In  this  manner,  the 
amount  of  air  permitted  to  pass  through  the  larynx  is  regu- 
lated; and  a  protection  is  afforded  against  the  entrance  of 
solid  substances.  An  additional  guml  is  afforded  by  the 
doubling  of  the  lining  membrane,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form 
a  second  pair  of  folds  (l  s,  fig.  263),  above  the  preceding ;  and 
over  the  space  between  these  (which  is  much  wider  than  that 
between  tiie  vocal  cords)  there  is  a  valve-like  flap,  the  epi^ 
glottis  (e,  fig.  262),  which  is  pushed-down  upon  it  in  the  act 
of  swallowing,  so  as  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  solid  or  fluid 
particles  into  the  space  beneath,  which  is  called  the  glottis. 
From  the  causes  formerly  mentioned  (§  193),  such  particles 
are  occasionally  drawn  into  the  glottis ;  and  they  excite,  by  a 
reflex  action,  an  involuntary  and  extremely  violent  cough, 
which  tends  to  expel  them  again.  Sometimes,  however,  solid, 
bodies  of  no  inconsiderable  size  find  a  lodgment  in  the  wide 
spaces  (v,  fig.  263)  between  the  upper  and  lower  pair  of  liga- 
ments, which  are  termed  the  ventricles  of  the  larynx;  a^ 
occasionally  they  pass  through  the  opening  between  tbe  vocal 
cords,  which  is  termed  the  rima  glottidis  or  fissure  of  the 
glottis,  into  the  wind-pipe. 

*  682.  In  the  ordinary  acts  of  inspiration  and  expiration,  the 
arytenoid  cartilages  are  mde  apart,  so  that  the  aperture  is  as 
large  as  possible ;  but  for  the  production  of  vocal  sounds,  it 
is  necessary  that  the  aperture  should  be  narrowed,  and  that 
the  flat  sides,  rather  than  the  edges,  of  the  vocal  ligaments 
should  be  opposed  to  one  another.  This  is  accompli^ed  by 
a  peculiar  movement  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  occasioned 
by  the  contraction  of  certain  muscles.  When  mese  ligaments 
are  thus  brought  into  position,  the  air  in  paa%vik!g  ^]!ax!Ctv^^^^<6 
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laiynx  sets  them  in  yibration,  in  a  manner  yeiy  much  lesem- 
bling  that  in  which  the  reed  of  a  Hautboy  or  Clarionet,  or  tlie 
tongue  of  an  Accordion  or  Harmoninm,  is  set  in  yibration  loy 
the  current  of  air  that  is  made  to  pass  beneath  them.    The 
rapidity  of  the  vibrations,  and  consequently  the  pitch  of  the 
sound  (§  523),  depends  on  the  degree  of  tevmon  or  tightness 
of  the  vocal  ligaments ;  and  this  is  regulated  by  muscles  which 
act  upon  the  thyroid  and  arytenoid  cartilages.    If  the  thyroid 
cartilage  be  drawn  forwards,  and  the  arytenoid  cartQages  back' 
wards,  the  two  ends  of  the  vocal  cor(t  will  be  further  sepa- 
rated from  each  other,  and  they  will  consequently  be  tightened; 
by  the  contrary  movements  they  will  be  relaxed. 

683.  It  is  on  account  of  the  greater  length  of  the  vocal 
cords,  that  the  pitch  of  the  voice  is  much  lower  in  Man  than 
in  Woman ;  but  this  difference  does  not  arise  until  the  end 
of  the  period  of  childhood,  the  size  of  the  larynx  being  about 
the  same  in  the  Boy  and  Girl  up  to  the  age  of  14  or  15  years, 
but  then  undergoing  a  rapid  increase  in  the  former,  whilst  it 
remains  nearly  stationary  in  the  latter.  Hence  it  is  that  Boys, 
as  well  as  Girls  and  Women,  sing  treble;  whilst  Men  sing 
tenor  which  is  about  an  octave  lower  than  the  treble,  or  hm 
which  is  lower  still. 

684.  The  cause  of  the  variations  of  timbre  or  quality  in 
different  voices,  is  not  certainly  known ;  but  it  appears  to  be 
due,  in  part,  to  differences  in  the  degree  of  flexibility  and 
smoothness  in  the  cartilages  of  the  larynx.  In  women  and 
children  these  cartilages  are  usually  soft  and  flexible,  and 
their  voices  clear  and  smooth ;  whilst  in  men,  and  in  women 
whose  voices  have  a  masculine  roughness,  the  cartilages  are 
harder,  and  are  sometimes  almost  completely  ossified.  The  huA- 
riess  of  the  voice  depends  in  part  upon  the  force  with  which  the 
air  is  expelled  from  the  lungs ;  but  the  variations  in  strength 
of  voice  which  exist  among  different  individuals,  are  in  some' 
measure  due  to  the  degree  in  which  its  resonance  is  increased 
by  the  vibration  of  the  other  parts  of  the  larynx  and  of  the 
neighbouring  cavities.  In  the  Howling  Monkeys  of  America, 
there  are  several  pouches  which  open  from  the  larynx,  and  are 
destined  to  increase  the  volume  of  tone  that  issues  from  it; 
one  of  these  1$  excavated  in  the  substance  of  the  hyoid  bone 
itself  which  is  very  greatly  enlarged ;  and  to  tMs  bony  dram 
seems  due  the  mournful  plaintiveness  which  characterises  the 
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tone  of  these  animals.  Although  the  largest  of  the  American 
Monkeys,  these  Howlers  are  of  inconsiderable  size ;  yet  their 
voices  are  louder  than  the  roaring  of  lions,  being  distinctly 
audible  at  the  distance  of  two  miles;  and,  when  a  number  are 
congregated  together,  the  effect  is  terrific. 

685.  In  Birds,  the  situation  of  the  vocal  organ  is  rery 
different  The  trachea  opens  into  the  pharynx,  as  in  Reptiles, 
by  a  mere  slit;  the  borders  of  which  luive  no  other  movement 
than  that  of  approaching  one  another,  so  as  to  close  the  aper- 
ture  when  necessary.  But  at  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
trachea,  just  where  it  subdivides  into  the  bronchial  tubes, 
there  is  a  sort  of  larynx  or  vocal  organ,  which  is  of  very 
complex  construction,  especially  in  the  singing-birds.  The 
external  surface  of  this  laiynx  is  represented  in  fig.  264 ;  its 
muscles,  m  m',  being  left 
in  their  places  on  one  side, 
and  removed  on  the  other. 
At  ^  ^  is  seen  the  trachea ; 
at  the  lower  extremity  of 
which,  ^,  is  a  sort  of  bony  * 
drum,  Z,  divided  at  its  / 
lower  part  by  a  partition  of 
the  same  material  (o,  fig.  y 
^^5)y  which  is  surmounted  * 
by  a  aemilunar  membrane 
(c).     This  drum  communi-  ^ 

CateS    below  with  the   two  Fig.  264.-Laiithx  qw    Fig.  265.~VsRTfCAZ. 

bronchial  tubes,  h  V  i&g.  *  "^^^ 

264),  each  of  which  has  its  own  glottis  and  vocal  cords ; 
the  inner  lip  of  one  of  these  is  seen  at  a  (fig.  265) ;  and  at  me 
is  shown  a  drum-like  membrane,  forming  the  inner  wall  of 
the  bronchial  tube,  which  probably  increases  the  resonance 
of  the  voice.  These  parts  are  acted-on  by  several  muscles, 
tiie  number  of  which  varies  according  to  the  compass  and 
flexibility  of  the  voice  in  the  different  species ;  being  very 
considerable  in  the  most  esteemed  of  the  singing-birds,  and 
being  reduced  to  a  small  amount  in  those  which  have  no  vocal 
powers.  In  some,  indeed,  they  are  altogether  absent;  and 
the  state  of  the  glottis  can  be  influenced  only  by  those  muscles 
which  raise  and  lower  the  whole  trachea. 

686.  The  vocal  sounds  produced  by  the  action  of  the  larynx 
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are  of  very  different  characters;  and  may  be  distmgnislied 
into  the  cry,  the  song,  and  the  ordinary  or  acquired  voiee.-^ 
The  cry  is  generally  a  sharp  sound,  haying  littie  modulation 
or  accuracy  of  pitch,  and  being  usually  disagreeable  in  its 
timbre  or  quality.     It  is  that  by  which  animal  a  express  thdi 
unpleasing  emotions,  especially  pain  or  terror ;  and  the  Hu- 
man infant,  like  many  of  the  lower  animals,  can  utter  no  other 
sound. — In  song,  by  the  regulation  of  the  vocal  cords,  definite 
and  sustained  musical  tones  are  produced,  which  can  k 
changed  or  modulated  at  the  will  of  the  individual    Diffeient 
species  of  Birds  have  their  respective  songs;  which  are  partly 
instinctive,  depending  upon  the  construction  of  their  larynx; 
and  are  partly  governed  by  their  education.     In  Man,  the 
power  of  song  is  entirely  acquired ;  but,  when  once  acquired, 
it  is  far  more  susceptible  of  variety  and  expression  than  that 
of  any  other  animal.     In  fact,  the  larynx  of  Man  may  be 
said  to  be  the  most  perfect  musical  instrument  ever  con* 
structed. — ^The  voice  is  a  sound  more  resembling  the  ciy,  in 
so  far  as  it  does  not  consist  of  sustained  musical  tones ;  but 
it  differs  from  the  cry,  both  in  the  quality  of  its  tone,  and  in 
the  modulation  of  which  it  is  capable  by  the  wiU.     In  ordi- 
nary conversation,  the  voice  passes  through  a  great  variety  of 
musical  tones,  in  the  course  of  a  single  sentence,  or  even  a 
single  word, — sliding  imperceptibly  from  one   to  another; 
and  it  is  when  we  attempt  to  fix  it  definitely  to  a  certain 
pitch,  that  we  change  it  &om  the  speaking  to  the  singing 
tone. 

687.  It  is  to  the  wonderful  power  that  Man  possesses,  of 
producing  articulaie  sounds,  which  form  a  medium  whereby 
he  can  communicate  ideas  of  any  kind  to  his  fellows, — ^that 
much  of  his  superiority  to  other  animals  is  due.  Keverthe* 
less,  it  is  not  to  this  alone  that  we  must  attribute  it ;  for  many 
animals,  especially  Birds,  can  produce,  by  imitation,  soonds 
as  articulate  as  those  of  Man ;  but  the  mind  which  originates 
them,  and  which  uses  them  as  expressions  of  its  ideas  and 
desires,  is  deficient. 

688.  All  spoken  language  is  made  up  of  a  certain  niunber 
of  elevnentary  sounds,  which  are  combined  into  syllables,  woid^ 
and  sentences.  It  may  be  easily  shown,  upon  arithmetical 
principles,  that  from  20  or  more  of  these  elementary  sounds^ 
an  almost  infinite  variety  of  combinatibns  may  be  piodaoed; 
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and  £rom  such  an  inexhaustible  store  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
deriving  new  combinations,  to  repre^nt  any  new  ideas  Lt 
we  may  desire  to  express.  These  simple  or  elementary  sounds 
ought  to  be  represented  by  an  equal  number  of  single  letters; 
this  is  the  case,  hoWeyer,  in  but  few  languages.  Our  own  is 
particularly  faulty  in  this  respect ;  for  there  are  many  simple 
sounds  that  can  be  only  represented  by  a  combination  of 
letters,  whilst  others  may  be  represented  by  more  than  one 
single  letter,  and  in  some  instances  a  single  letter  represents 
a  composite  sound.  Thus  the  sounds  of  au  and  th  are  really 
simple  ones,  and  ought  to  be  represented  by  single  letters. 
Again,  the  sound  of  *  is  represented  also  by  the  hard  «^  as  in 
the  first  syllable  of  concert ;  and  the  sound  of  *  by  the  soft  <?, 
as  in  the  second  syllable  of  the  same  word,  where  the  c  is 
sounded  exactly  as  the  s  in  consent.  And  the  letter  i  (as 
usually  pronounced  in  English)  does  not  represent  a  simple 
sound,  but  a  combination  of  two,  as  will  be  presently  shown. 
Most  of  the  Continental  languages  are  superior  to  the  English 
in  this  respect. 

689.  Vocal  sounds  are  divided  into  Vowels  and  Consonants ; 
the  true  distinction  between  which  appears  to  be,  that  the 
Vowel  sounds  are  contimuyus  tones^  modified  by  the  form  of 
the  aperture  through  which  they  pass  out ;  whilst  in  giving 
utterance  to  Consonants,  there  is  a  partial  or  complete  inter- 
ruption to  the  breath  in  its  passage  through  the  organs  in 
front  of  the  larynx.  Hence  all  true  Vowels  may  be  prolonged 
for  any  length  of  tune  that  the  breath  is  suppUed  from  the 
lungs  f  whSt  the  sound  of  many  Consonante^ls  momentary 
only.  It  is  easy  for  any  one  to  convince  himself  that  the 
Vowel  sounds  are  governed  simply  by  the  form  of  the  cavity 
of  the  mouth,  and  by  that  of  the  aperture  of  the  lips ;  by . 
passing,  in  one  continued  tone,  from  one  of  the  following 
Vowel  sounds  to  another: — 

English  a  .    .  as  in  o^        .  .  Continental  a 

English  a  ..  sain  all       .  .  Diphthong  au 

English  a  .    .  as  in  name  .  .  Continental  ^ 

English  e  .    .  as  in  theme  .  .  Continental  % 

English  o  .    .  as  in  cold     .  •  Continental  o 

English  00  .    .  as  in  cool     .  .  Continental  u 

The  thort  Vowel  soxmds,  as  a  in  fat,  e  in  met,  o  in  pot,  &c., 
are  not  capable  of  being  prolonged ;  as  they  %x^  ionroi^  ydl 
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the  act  of  preparation  for  sounding  the  succeeding  consonaiii 
The  sound  of  the  English  i  is  a  compound  one,  heing  formed 
in  the  act  of  transition  from  that  of  a  in  oA,  to  that  of  e  as  in 
ikeme;  hence  it  cannot  he  prolonged;  and  it  is  the  very  woist 
vowel  sound  upon  which  to  sing  a  long  note,  since  it  is  impoa- 
sihle  to  prevent  its  heing  heard  as  one  of  the  sounds  of  which 
it  is  composed.     Much  discussion  has  taken  place  withr  efer- 
ence  to  the  true  characters  of  the  letters  w  and  y,  when 
employed  to  commence  words,  as  tmU,  yawl,  toet,  yet,   A  httie 
attention  to  the  state  of  the  mouth  in  pronouncing  them  will 
show,  however,  that  they  are  then  really  vowel  sounds,  rapidly 
transformed  into  the  succeeding  ones ;  for  the  sound  of  ic  in 
this  situation  is  oo ;  and  that  of  y  is  the  long  e ;  so  that  waU 
might  he  spelt  oDall,  and  yawl  SauL 

690.  Consonants  are  naturally  divided  into  those  which 
require  a  total  stoppage  of  the  hreath  at  the  moment  previotis 
to  their  heing  pronounced,  and  which  cannot  therefore  be 
prolonged ;  and  those  in  pronouncing  which  the  interruption 
is  partial,  and  which  can  he  prolonged  like  the  vowels.  The 
former  are  termed  explosive  consonants ;  the  latter  continuous. 
The  explosive  consonants  are  b  and  p,  d  and  t,  the  hard  g  and 
h  All  the  others  are  continuous ;  hut  the  sound  is  modified 
hy  the  position  of  the  tongue,  palate,  lips,  and  teeth ;  and  also 
hy  the  degree  in  which  the  air  is  permitted  to  pass  through 
the  nose. 

691.  The  study  of  the  mode  in  which  the  different  conso- 
nants are  produced,  is  of  particular  importance  to  those  who 
lahour  under  defective  speech,  especially  that  difficulty  which 
is  known  as  stammetnng.  This  very  annoying  impediment  is 
occasioned  hy  a  want  of  proper  control  over  the  muscles  con- 
cerned in  articulation ;  which  are  sometimes  affected  with  a 
kind  of  spasmodic  action.  It  is  in  the  pronunciation  of  the 
consonants  of  the  explosive  class,  that  the  stammerer  usually 
experiences  the  greatest  difficulty ;  for  the  total  interruption 
to  the  hreath  which  they  occasion  is  frequently  continued 
involuntarily,  so  that  either  the  expiration  is  entirely  checked, 
or  the  sound  comes  out  in  jerks.  Sometimes,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  pronouncing  vowels  and  continuous  consonants,  the 
stammerer  prolongs  his  expiration,  without  heing  able  to 
check  it.  The  hest  method  of  curing  this  defect  (where  there 
is  no  malformation  of  the  organs  of  speech,  but  merely  a  want 
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of  power  to  use  them  aright),  is  to  study  the  particular  defect 
under  which  the  individual  suffers ;  and  then  to  make  him 
practise  systematically  the  various  movements  concerned  in 
the  production  of  the  sounds  in  question,  at  first  separately, 
and  afterwards  in  combination,  until  he  feels  that  his  volun- 
tary control  over  them  is  complete. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

OF  i:7STINCT  AND  UTTELLiaENCB. 

692.  It  will  be  remembered  that,  when  the  Nervous  System 
was  described  (Chap,  xi.),  it  was  shown  to  be  the  instrument 
of  three  classes  of  operations,  each  of  which  seems  to  be  per- 
formed by  a  distinct  portion  of  the  apparatus. — L  The  first  of 
these  is  the  class  of  simply  Reflex  actions,  which  are  executed 
only  in  respondence  or  answer  to  impressions  made  upon  the 
nerves  proceeding  to  a  ganglionic  centre  \  as  when  a  Dytiscus, 
whose  head  has  been  cut  off,  executes  swimming  movements 
immediately  that  its  feet  come  in  contact  with  water.  These 
movements  evidently  take  place  without  any  choice  or  direc- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  animal,  which,  in.  executing  them, 
seems  like  a  mere  machine  adapted  to  perform  certain  actions 
when  certain  springs  are  touched;  and  it  has  been  shown 
that  they  may  be  called-forth  even  without  its  consciousness. 
Of  these  reflex  movements,  the  Spinal  Cord  of  Yertebrata,  and 
in  Invertebrata  the  ganglia  corresponding  to  it  (in  regard  to 
their  connexions  with  the  organs  of  locomotion,  respiration, 
&c\  are  the  instruments. — ^11.  The  second  class  cgmprehends 
those  Instinctive  actions,  which  differ  from  the  preceding  in 
being  dependent  on  the  seTisaiions  received  by  the  animal, 
and  in  being,  therefore,  never  performed  without  its  conscious- 
ness. Nevertheless,  the  animal  in  executing  them  is  not 
guided  by  any  perception  of  the  object  to  be  attained,  or  by 
any  choice  of  the  means  by  which  it  is  to  be  accomplished ; 
but  acts  blindly  and  involuntarily,  in  accordance  with  an 
irresistible  impulse,  implanted  in  it  by  its  Creator  for  the 
purpose  of  causing  it  to  do  that,  tvithoiU  or  even  against  its 
Will,  which  it  would  not  have  chosen  or  devised  by  its  very 
imperfect  intelligence,      llie  actions  of  this  class  are  most 
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wondetful  in  the  Inverte'brata,  whicli  possess  the  least  Intd- 
ligenoe ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  fewest  and  least 
remarkable  in  Man,  whose  Intelligence  is  highest  From 
the  constant  proportion  they  bear  to  the  size  of  the  ganglia 
of  sensation,  which  form  nearly  the  whole  nervous  mass  in 
the  head  of  Insects,  &c,  and  a  large  part  of  that  of  the  lower 
Vertebrata,  but  which  are  comparatively  small  in  the  Mam- 
malia and  especially  so  in  Man,  there  seems  good  reason  to 
regard  these  organs  as  their  chief  instruments. — IIL  The 
third  and  highest  class  of  actions,  is  that  in  which  Intelligence 
is  the  guide,  and  the  Will  the  immediate  agent.  The  animal 
receives  sensations,  forms  a  notion  of  their  cause,  reasons 
upon  the  ideas  thus  excited,  perceives  the  end  to  be  attained, 
chooses  or  devises  the  means  of  accomplishing  it,  and  volun- 
tarily puts  those  means  into  execution.  These  actions  are 
seen,  in  their  highest  and  most  complete  form,  in  Man ;  but 
they  are  not  confined  to  him ;  for,  as  wiU  be  shown  hereafter, 
true  reasoning  processes  are  performed  by  many  of  the  lower 
animals.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Cerebral  Hemi- 
spheres, which  form  the  Brain  properly  so  called,  constitute 
the  instrument  by  which  these  actions  are  executed;  for 
we  find  that  their  size  and  development  bear  a  very  regular 
proportion  to  the  degree  of  Intelligence  which  the  ammal 
possesses. 

693.  It  foUows,  then,  that  the  lower  we  descend  in  the 
scale  of  Animal  life,  the  larger  is  the  proportion  of  the  move- 
ments of  any  particular  species  which  we  are  to  attribute  to 
the  Beflex  and  the  Instinctive  classes ;  whilst  the  proportion 
which  is  due  to  Intelligence  and  Will  diminishes  in  a  lilce 
degrea  Thus  we  have  seen  that  the  ordinary  movements  of 
locomotion,  which  Man  performs  in  the  first  instance  by  volun- 
tary effort,  are  reflex  in  Insects  (§  445)  ;  and  there  can  be  no 
reasonable  doubt  that  the  movements  of  the  tentacula  of  the 
Hydra^  by  which  it  entraps  its  prey  and  draws  it  to  the  entrance 
of  its  stomach  (§  121),  are  of  a  reflex,  rather  than  a  voluntary 
6r  instinctive  character,  since  they  iare  obviously  analogous  to 
those  movements  of  the  pharyngeal  musicles,  by  which  the  food 
is  grasped  and  carried  into  the.  alimentary  tube  of  the  highest 
animals  (§  195).  There  is  one  curious  faci^  which  would 
seem  to  indicate  a  difference  between  them,  but  which  is 
really  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  their  analogy.    It  is 
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Gontinually  observed  that  when  the  stomach  of  the  Polype  is 
Ml,  its  arms  do  not  make  any  attempt  to  seize  objects  that 
touch  them;  so  that  small  worms,  insects,  &c.,  which  would 
at  other  times  be  entrapped,  may  now  come  near  them  with 
impunity.  It  has  been  supposed  that  this  results  from  an  a6t 
of  choice  on  the  part  of  the  animal,  and  that  its  choice  is 
influenced  by  its  consciousness  that  its  stomach  is  supplied 
with  food.  It  must  seem  improbable  that  an  Animal  whidi 
so  nearly  resembles  Plants  in  its  general  habits,  and  in  whidi 
the  nervous  system  is  so  obscure  that  it  has  not  yet  been  dis- 
covered, should  possess  mental  endowments  of  so  high  a 
character ;  and  we  may  find,  in  studying  our  own  functions, 
a  circumstance  exactly  parallel  to  that  just  mentioned.  For 
when  we  commence  eating,  with  a  good  appetite,  we  may 
notice  that  the  muscles  of  Deglutition,  act  very  readily ;  but 
when  we  are  completely  satisfied,  it  is  often  difficult  to  excite 
these  muscles  to  contraction,  so  as  to  swallow  another  morsel, 
even  though,  for  the  gratification  of  our  palate,  we  may  desire 
to  do  so.  Thus  we  see  how  much  better  a  guide  we  find  in 
Nature,  for  the  amount  of  food  we  require,  than  in  our  own 
pampered  tastes. 

694.  The  first  class,  that  of  Eeflex  movements,  has  been 
already  considered  in  sufficient  detail ;  but  it  is  intended,  in 
the  present  chapter,  to  offer  some  examples  of  those  of  the 
teeond  and  third  classes, — those  actions,  namely,  which  are 
guided  by  Instinct  and  Intelligence  respectively.  These  actions 
may  be  usually  distinguished  by  the  two  following  tests  :— 
1.  Although,  in  most  cases,  experience  is  required  to  give  the 
Will  command  over  the  muscles  concerned  in  its  operations, 
no  experience  or  education  is  required,  in  order  that  the  dif- 
ferent actions  which  result  from  an  Instinctive  impulse  may 
follow  one  another  with  unerring  precision.  2.  Instinctive 
actions  are  performed  by  the  different  individuals  of  the  same 
species,  nearly,  if  not  exactly,  in  the  some  manner;  present- 
ing no  such  variation  of  the  means  applied  to  the  objects  in 
view,  and  admitting  of  no  such  improvements  in  the  progress 
of  life,  or  in  the  succession  of  ages,  as  we  observe  in  the 
habits  of  individual  Men,  or  in  the  manners  and  customs  of 
nations,  which  are  for  the  most  part  adapted  to  the  attainment 
of  particular  ends,  by  voluntary  efforts  guided  and  directed 
by  reasoui — ^Where,  as  in  the  examples  hereafter  to  be  men- 
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tioned  (§  717),  we  find  indiyidual  aniTnals  ^'learning  wisdom 
by  experience/'  and  acquiring  the  power  of  performing  aclioiis 
which,  do  not  correspond  with  their  natural  instincts,  we 
cannot  do  otherwise  than  regard  them  as  possessed  of  a  certain 
degree  of  Intelligence,  by  which  they  are  rendered  susceptible 
of  education. 

695.  The  amount  of  Intelligence  displayed  in  such  acquiie- 
nxents,  can  only  be  judged-o^  however,  by  carefuUy  examiniog 
the  circumstances  under  which  they  are  made.  If  the  new 
habits  are  sained — like  the  talkincr  of  a  Parrot — ^by  imitation 
^ply,  noVeat  degi»e  of  intell^nce  is  manifested  j  bat  if 
it  spontaneously  result  from  a  reasoning  process  on  the  part 
of  the  animal,  our  idea  of  its  sagacity  is  raised.  There  may 
be  a  combination  of  both  these  conditions ;  as  in  the  following 
curious  circumstance,  related  to  the  Author  by  a  fiiend  who 
has  repeatedly  witnessed  it  Some  horses  kept  in  a  paddock 
were  supplied  with  water  by  a  trough,  which  was  occasionally 
filled  from  a  pump, — ^not,  however,  as  often  as  the  hoises 
seem  to  have  wished ;  for  one  of  them  learned,  of  his  own 
accord,  to  supply  himself  and  his  companions,  by  taking  the 
pump-handle  between  his  teeth,  and  working  it  with  his 
head.  The  others,  however,  appear  to  have  been  less  clever, 
or  more  lazy ;  and  finding  that  this  one  had  the  power  of  sup- 
plying their  wants,  they  would  teaze  him,  by  biting,  kicking, 
&c.,  until  he  had  pumped  for  them,  and  would  not  allow  him 
to  drink  until  they  were  satisfied.  That  this  was  not  a  mere 
act  of  imitationy  appears  from  the  circumstance  that  the  hoise 
did  not  attempt  to  imitate  the  movement  of  the  man,  but 
performed  the  same  action  in  a  different  manner, — evidently 
because  it  had  associated  in  its  mind  the  motion  of  the  pump- 
handle  with  the  supply  of  water. 

696.  The  Instincts  of  Animals  may  be  shown  to  have 
immediate  reference,  probably  in  every  instance,  to  the  supply 
of  the  wants  of  the  individual,  or  to  the  continuance  of  the 
race.  Thus  we  have  Instincts  which  guide  in  the  selection 
and  acquirement  of  food ;  others  which  govern  the  construc- 
tion of  a  habitation  for  the  individual,  and  of  a  receptacle  for 
the  eggs, — and  these  may  influence  a  number  at  once,  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  unite  them  into  a  society;  and  others  which 
direct  their  migrations,  whether  in  search  of  food,  for  the 
deposit  of  their  eggs,  or  for  other  purposes.  Of  these,  some 
examples  will  now  be  given. 
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697.  Among  the  instinctB  which  direct  animalB  in  the 
Mquirement  of  their  food,  few  are  more  remaikable  than  those 
poesessed  by  the  larva  of  the  Ant-lion  (fig.  266),  a  small  iuaect 
allied  to  the  Dragon-fly.    Tliia  larva  (fig.  267)  is  destined  to  feed 


upon  ants  and  other  small  insects,  whose  juices  it  sucks ;  bnt 
it  moves  slowly  and  with  difficulty,  so  that  it  could  scarcely 
have  obtained  the  requisite  supply  of  food,  if  !Nature  had  not 
guided  it  in  the  construction  of  a  remarkable  snare,  which 
entmpg  the  prey  it  could  not  acquire  by  pursuit  It  digs  in 
fine  sand  a  little  funnel-shaped  pit  (fig  268),  and  conceals 
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.taelf  at  the  bottom  of  this,  until  an  insect  fells  over  ita  edge  ; 
ind  if  its  victim  seeks  to  escape,  or  stops  in  its  fall  to  the 
ixittom,  it  throws  over  it,  by  means  of  its  head  and  mandibles, 
i  quantity  of  sand,  by  which  the  insect  is  caused  to  roll  down 
iie  steep,  within  reach  of  its  captor.    The  manner  in  which 
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the  Ant-lion  digs  this  pit  is  extTemely  curioua.  Aiter  having 
examined  the  spot  where  it  purpoees  to  establish  itself  it 
traces  a  circle  of  the  dimenaionB  of  the  mouth  of  its  pit;  then, 
placing  itself  within  this  line,  and  making  use  of  one  of  ib 
legs  as  a  spade,  it  digs  out  a  quantity  of  sand,  which  it  he^ 
apon  ita  head,  and  then,  by  a  sudden  jerk,  throws  this  sonte 
inches  beyond  its  circle.  In  this  manner  it  digs  a  treneh, 
which  serves  as  the  border  of  its  intended  excavation,  moviiig 
backwards  along  the  circle,  until  it  comes  to  the  same  point 
again;  it  then  changes  sides,  and  moves  in  the  contrarj 
direction,  and  so  continues  until  its  work  is  completed.  V, 
in  the  course  of  its  labours,  it  meets  with  a  little  stone,  the 
presence  of  which  would  injure  the  perfection  of  ita  snare,  it 
neglects  it  at  first,  but  returns  to  it  after  finishing  the  reat  of 
its  work,  and  uses  all  its  efforts  to  get  this  upon  its  back,  and 
carry  it  out  of  the  excavation ;  but  if  it  cannot  succeed  in 
doing  so,  it  abandons  its  \cork  and  commences  anew  else- 
where." When  the  inclination  of  the  walls  of  the  pit  ha! 
been  altered  by  any  slip,  as  almost  always  happens  when 
an  insect  has  feUen-in,  the  Ant-lion  hastens  to  repair  the 
damage. 

698.  Snares  of  a  still  more  aingular  character  are  con- 
atrueted  by  many  Spiders,  which  spin  webs  of  the  finest  silk, 
for  the  purpose  of  entrapping  their  prey.     The  arrangement 


of  these  toils  varies  according  to  the  species,  and  sometimes 
does  B»t  present  any  regnlari^ ;  but  in  several  instanws  it  is 
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<f  extreme  elegance  ;  and  no  one  can  watch  the  labonia  of  a 
«mmon  garden  Bpider,  as,  for  instance,  the  Epeira  diadenui 
fig.  269),  without  being  Btruck  with  the  marvelloua  sagacity 
which  it  displays  in  the  execution  of  its  work,  and  the  per- 
action' with  which  its  web  is  constructed. 

699.  An  eqnally  curious  instinct  is  often  displayed  in  the 
construction  of  the  habitations  which  the  animal  designs  for 
ita  abode.     Thus  the 

Samter  (fig.  270),  a 

Bnall    rodent  animal 

allied  to  the  Bat,  which 

is  met  with  in  mo^t 

cultdvated  distr  cts  on 

fte    Continent   from 

Ahace  to  Siberia,  and 

^lichisverymjunous 

to   agriculture     con 

stracts  a  borrowin  the 

soil  which  has  always  two  openings, — one  in  an  oblique  direc- 

tton,  which  serves  Uie  animal  for  casting  out>  the  earth  it  has 

<Jiig  away, — the  other  perpendicular,  which  is  the  passage  by 

which  it  enters  and  makes  its  exit     These  galleries  lead  to 

a  regular  series  of  circular  excavations,  *hich  communicate 

irith  each  other  by  horizontal  passages ;  one  of  these  cavities, 

famished  with  a  bed  of  dried  herbage,  is  the  abode  of  the 

Hamster ;  while  the  others  serve  as  magazines  for  the  pro- 

Tidons  which  it  collects  in  lai^e  quantities. 

700.  There  are  certain  Spiders  known  to  Zoologists  under 
Uie  name  of  Mygale,  which  perform  operations  analogous  to 
those  of  the  Hiimster,  but  still  more  complicated ;  for  not 
3nly  do  they  excavate  in  the  ground  a  large  and  commodious 
habitation,  but  they  hne  it  with  a  silken  tapestry,  and 
famish  it  with  a  door  regularly  hung  upon  a  hii^  (fig.  271). 
Por  this  purpose,  the  Mygale  digs,  in  a  clayey  soil,  -a  sort  of 
^lindrical  pit^  about  3  or  4  inches  in  lei^h ;  and  plasters 
its  walls  with  a  kind  of  very  consistent  mortar.  It  then 
constructs,  of  alternate  layers  of  earth,  and  of  threads  woven 
iBto  a  web,  a  trap-door  exactly  adapted  to  the  orifice  of  its 
^ole,  and  only  capable  of  opening  outwards ;  and  it  attaches 
'^^  by  a  hinge  of  the  same  thread  to  the  tapestried  linii^  of 
iti  chamber.    The  outside  of  this  trap-door  is  covered  with 
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materials  Tesembling  the  soil  around ;  and  eo  little  doee  it 
differ  &ciiii  tids,  as  to  be  witli  difficulty  distiuguiBlied,  erm 
by  a  person  seeldiig  to  diacoTer 
the  Spidei^s  habitation.  If  m 
attempt  is  made  to  lift  it,  vlien 
J  the  animal  is  within  its  excan- 
I  tioD,  the  movement  is  resut«d 
J  by  Uie  whole  force  of  the  Spidar, 
^  which  holds  down  the  door,  by 
1  fixing  its  clawe  into  small  hokis 
}  on  its  under  suriace  at  the 
I  point  most  distant  firom  the  hinge, 
-  where  its  force  may  be  most  wl- 
■  vantageously  applied. 
Fig.iTi.  nmt  OF  Htsali.  ^O^-  -A^ong  Insects,  we  find 

a  great  number  of  very  cuiioiB 
processes  instinctively  performed  in  the  construction  of 
their  habitations.  Many  Caterpillars  form  for  themselves  t 
protection,  by  rolling  together  portions  of  leaves,  and  attacl- 
ing  these  by  threads.  In  almost  every  garden,  we  nuy 
oteerve  (at  the  proper  seaaon)  nests  of  this  kind,  on  the 
leaves  of  the  Lilac  or  Gooseberry  ;  and  a  similar  one,  repre- 
sented in  fig.  272,  is  constructed  in  the  leaves  of  the  oak,  by 
the  caterpilkr  of  a  small  nocturnal  Butterfly,  the  Tortrix  viri- 
ditt^ia.  The  I/trva  of  the  little  Clothes-moth,  again,  forms  t 
sort  of  tubular  sheath,  composed  of  the  filaments  it  detach«a 
from  tba  stuff  through  which 
it  excavates  its  galleries ;  this 
sheath  it  is  continually  prolong- 
f  ing  at  one  extremity;  awi 
when,  in  consequence  of  the 
growth  of  the  larva,  its  tube 
becomes  too  small  for  its  com- 
fortable residence,  it  slits  it 
down  and  lets-in  a  piece.  The 
aquatic  Larvse  of  the  Caddice- 
flies  (fig.  273,  c),  which  u» 
commonly  known  as  Caddief 
I  straws,  pieces  of  hollow  stick, 


vmrmt,  house  themselves  i 


rushes,    &c.;   and   those   of   some  species   glu 

number  of  minute  stones,  pieces  of  sticl^  small  shells,  *«■. 
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fio  as  to  make  a  tube  (a),  in  ^ehich  the  animal  creeps  along 

the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  brook  it  inhabits,  and  sometimes 

jrows  itself  on  the  surface 

of  the  water.   When  full' 

grown,  the  larva  attaches 

its  case  by  threads  to  some 

large    stone  ;     and    then 

covers  its  mouth  with  an 

open  net-work  of  threads 

(b),    sufficiently  close  to 

prevent  the  entrance   of 

insects,  but  with  meshes 

permitting  the  water  to 

pass  through.  In  this  way 

it  undergoes  its  metamor-  pj^,  273.-C,  Phhtoakra  or  caddic.-Fly 

phosis  into  the  Pupa  state  ;       a,  tube  formed  by  its  lanra ;  B,  network  at 

and  a  short  time  before  its  '^«  «"^""^«  *^^  '^«  *"*»^- 

last  change  it  cuts  the  threads  of  the  network,  by  means 
of  two  hooks  with  which  its  head  is  furnished,  and  creeps 
out  of  the  water ;  soon  after  which  it  changes  into  the  perfect 
insect 

702.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  point  to  any  actions  better 
fitted  to  give  an  idea  of  the  nature  of  Instinct,  than  those 
which  are  performed  by  various  Insects  when  they  deposit 
their  eggs.  These  animals  never  behold  their  progeny,  and 
cannot  acquire  any  notion  from  experience,  therefore,  of  that 
which  their  eggs  will  produce ;  nevertheless  they  have  the 
remarkable  habit  of  placing,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  each  of 
these  bodies,  a  supply  of  aliment  fitted  for  the  nourishment 
of  the  larva  that  is  to  proceed  from  it;  and  this  they  do, 
even  when  they  are  themselves  living  on  food  of  an  entirely 
different  nature,  such  as  would  not  be  adapted  for  the  larva. 
They  cannot  be  guided  in  such  actions  by  anything  like 
reason^  since  the  data  on  which  alone  they  could  reason 
correctly  are  wanting  to  them ;  so  that  they  would  be  led  to 
conclusions  altogether  erroneous,  if  they  were  not  prompted 
by  an  unerring  instinct  to  adopt  the  means  best  adapted  for 
the  attainment  of  the  required  end. 

703.  Of  this  kind  of  instinct,  the  Necrophorus  (fig.  274),  a 
kind  of  Beetle  not  uncommon  in  our  fields,  offers  a  good 
example.     When  the  female  is  about  to  lay  her  eggs,  she 
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1  for  the  dead  body  of  a  mole,  shrew,  or  such  oQia 
quadruped ;  and  having  found  one,  she  excavates  beneatii  it  ' 
a  hole  of  sufficient  dimensions  to  contain  the  body,  which  ioa 
giadoally  drags  into  it ;  she  then  de- 
posits her  eggs  in  the  carcase,  so  tM 
the  larvie,  when  they  come  forth,  find 
themselves  in  the  midst  of  a  supply  of 
carrion,  on  which  they  feed  like  ^m 
— This  instinct  is  still  mtm 
remarkable,  when  an  InAect  whose  dist 
is  exclusively  vegetable  prepares  for  its 
larva  a  supply  of  animal  food.'  Such  ie 
ise  with  the  PompUut,  an  Insect 
allied  to  the  wasp.  In  its  perfect  state 
it  lives  entirely  on  the  juices  of  flowers  ;  but  the  larvEe  an 
caroivoTous  ;  and  the  mother  provides  for  them  the  reqaidte 
supply  of  the  food  they  require,  fay  placing  in  the  nee^  1^ 
the  side  of  the  eggs,  the  body  of  a  spider  or  caterpillar  whid 
ahe  had  previously  killed  by  means  of  her  sting.  The  X^oMpo, 


a  hole  of  sufficient  d 


Fig.  ««.- 


01  Carpenter-bee  (fig.  275),  has  very  analogous  habits ;  ^ 
female  makes  long  burrows  in  wood,  jwlings,  &a,  in  whidi 
she  excavates  a  series  of  cells  ffig.  276) ;  and  in  eveiy  one  of 
these  she  deposits  an  e^,  with  a  supply  of  pollen-paste. 

704.  The  instinct  of  support  and  protection  to  the  young 
and  helpless  offspring,  is  seen  in  all  nnimftlH  in  which  it  i> 
neededj  and  it  is  particularly  observable  in  Birds.    The  nesti 
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which  they  conBtruct  are  deetined  much  more  for  the  recep- 
tion of  their  eggs,  and  for  the  protection  of  the  young,  tlian 
for  their  ovn  residence ;  for  there  are  few  Birds  -which  pass 
mnch  time  in  their  nests,  except  at  night,  and  during  the 
period  of  incubation.  It  is  impogfiible  to  watch  the  process 
of  their  construction,  without  admiring  the  perseverance  with 
which  the  materials  are  brought  together  that  are  destined  for 
their  erection,  and  the  art  with  which  these  are  ananged.  The 
form  and  structure  of  the  habitations  are  always  nearly  the 
same  among  the  individuals  of  the  same  species ;  but  there 
is  necessarily  a  certain  latitude  in  regard  to  the  materials  of 
which  they  are  composed,  since  the  same  could  not  be  every- 
where procured.  The  nests  of  different  species  vary  greatly, 
however,  both  as  to  form,  structure,  and  materials ;  and  these 
are  admirably  adapted  to  the  particular  circumstances  in  which 
the  young  iamilies  are  respectively  destined  to  live.  Some- 
times these  habitations  are  constructed  of  earth,  the  particles 
of  whidi  are  united  by  the  viscid  sahva  of  the  Bird  into  a 
tenacious  mortar  and  they  are  then  commonly  built  against 
the  sides  of  a  rock  or  wall     But,  in  general,  they  are  corn- 


Fig,  m.— K«r  or  Gotmi.CH. 
posed  of  sticks,  straws,  and  other  vegetable  substances ;  and 
oxe  placed  either  on  the  ground,  or  among  the  branches  of 
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trees.  The  greater  number  of  them  hare  a  somewhat  hemi- 
spherical form,  reaembling  a  little  round  basket ;  and  theii 
interior  is  lined  with  moss  and  down  (fig.  277). 

70d.  But  sometimes  the  arrangement  is  much  more  com- 
plicated, so  as  to  avert  some  particular  danger,  or  to  auEver 
some  special  purpose.  Thus  the  nest  of  the  Saya,  a  litfle 
Indian  bird  aUied  to  our  Bulfinch,  has  the  form  of  a  bottle ; 
and  it  is  suspended  from  a  twig  of  such  slendemess  and  fleii- 
bilitj,  that  neither  monkejs,  serpents,  noi  squirrels  can  leat^ 
it  (fig.  27y),  It  is  rendered  still  more  secure  against  the 
attacks  of  its  numerous  enemies,  by  the  formation  of  &i 
entrance  of  the  nest  on  its  onder  side,  so  as  to  be  only  reackd 
by  even  the  bird  itself  with  the  aid  of  its  wii^s.  This  coiim 
habitation  is  constructed  of  long  grass  ;  and  several  chamliers 
jire  found  in  ite  interior,  of  whidi  one  serves  for  the  female 


to  sit  on  her  eggs,  whilst  another  is  octmpied  by  the  male,  ' 
who  solaces  his  companion  with  his  song,  whilst  she  is  occU' 
pied  in  maternal  cares.     Another  curious  nest  is  that  of  the 
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Sflvia  miloria,  or  Tailor-bird,  a  little  eastern  bird  allied  to 
oni  linnet ;  ■which,  by  tie  aid  of  filamenta  of  cotton  drawn 
^m  the  cottoB-plaut,  sewB  leaves  tK^tber  with  its  beak  and 
feet,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  conceal  the  neat  which  they 
enclose  from  the  observation  of  its  enemies  (£g.  279). 

706,  The  association  of  a  number  of  individuals  of  a  certain 
species,  for  the  performance  of  labours  in  which  they  all  unite 
to  one  common  end,  ia  another  moat  remarkable  example  of 
the  operation  of  instinct  Several  Mammals  exhibit  this 
tendency  in  a  greater  oi  less  degree  j  but  the  most  iuteiesting 
of  all,  In  this  point  of  view,  is  the  Beaver  (fig.  380),  which  is 


now  chiefly  found  in  Canada,  though  it  formerly  abounded 
on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  During  the  summer  it  lives 
solitarily  in  burrows,  which  it  excavates  for  itself  on  the 
borders  of  lakes  and  streams ;  but  as  the  cold  season  ap- 
proaches, it  quits  its  retread  and  unites  iteelf  with  its  fellows, 
to  construct,  in  common  with  them,  a  winter  residence.  It  is 
only  in  the  most  solitary  places  that  their  architectural  in- 
stinct fully  developes  itselt  Having  associated  in  troops  of 
&om  two  to  three  hnndred  each,  they  choose  a  lake  or  river 
which  is  deep  enough  to  prevent  its  being  frozen  to  the 
bottom ;  and  they  generally  prefer  running  streams,  for  the 
sake  of  the  convenience  which  these  afford  in  the  transporta- 
tion of  the  materials  of  their  erection.  They  begin  by 
constructing  a  sloping  dam,  whereby  the  wat«r  is  kept^up  to 
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a  uniform  height ;  this  they  form  of  branches  interlaced  one 
with  another,  the  intervals  between  them  being  Med  vA 
stones  and  mnd,  with  which  materials  they  give  a  coat  of 
lOugh-cast  to  the  exterior  also.  When  the  dam  passes  across 
a  running  stream,  they  make  it  convex  towards  the  cuirent; 
by  which  it  is  caused  to  possess  much  greater  strength  than 
if  it  were  straight  This  dam  is  usually  eleven  or  twelve  feet 
across  at  its  base,  and  it  is  enlarged  every  year ;  ^nd  it  fre- 
quently becomes  covered  v^rith  vegetation,  so  as  to  form  a  kind 
c£  hedge. 

707.  When  the  dam  is  completed,  the  community  separates 
into  a  certain  number  of  fGtmilies ;  and  the  Beavers  then  em- 
ploy themselves  in  constructing  huts,  or  in  repairing  those  of 
a  preceding  year.  These  cabins  are  built  on  the  margin  of 
the  water ;  thej  have  usually  an  oval  form,  and  an'  internal 
diameter  of  six  or  seven  feet  Their  walls  are  constructed, 
like  the  dam,  of  branches  of  trees  ;  and  they  are  covered  on 
two  of  their  sides  with  a  coating  of  mud.  Each  has  two 
chambers,  one  above  the  other,  separated  by  a  floor;  ihe 
upper  one  serves  as  the  habitation  of  the  Beavers;  and  the 
lower  one  as  the  magazine  for  the  store  of  bark  which  they 
lay  up  for  their  provision.  These  chambers  have  no  other 
opening  than  one  by  which  they  pass  out  into  the  water.  It 
1]^  been  said  that  the  flat  oval  tail  of  the  Beavers  serves  them 
as  a  trowel,  and  is  used,  by  them  in  laying-on  the  mud  of 
which  their  erections  are  partly  composed ;  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  they  use  any  other  implements  than  their  incisor 
teeth  and  fore-feet  With  their  strong  incisors  they  cut-domi 
the  branches  and  even  the  trunks  of  trees  which  may  b 
suitable ;  and  by  the  aid  of  their  mouths  and  fore-feet  they 
drag  these  from  one  place  to  another.  When  they  establish 
themselves  on  the  banks  of  a  running  stream,  they  cut-dowii 
trees  above  the  point  where  they  intend  to  construct  their 
dwellings,  set  them  afloat,  and,  profiting  by  the  current,  direct 
them  to  the  required  spot  It  is  also  with  their  feet  that 
they  dig-up  the  earth  they  require  for  mortar,  from  the  hanks 
or  from  the  bottom  of  the  water.  These  operations  are  exe- 
cuted v^rith  extraordinary  rapidity,  although  they  are  only 
carried-on  during  the  night  When  the  neighbourhood  of 
Man  prevents  the  Beavers  from  midtiplying  to  the  degree 
necessary  to  form  such  associations,  and  from  possessing  tie 
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tzanquiUity  wluch  they  require  for  the  construction  of  the 
workis  now  described,  they  no  longer  build  huts,  but  live  in 
excavations  in  the  banks  of  the  water. 

708.  The  building  instinct  shows  itself  even  when  the 
Beaver  is  in  captivity,  and  under  circumstances  in  which  it 
could  be  of  no  use.    A  half-domesticated  individual,  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Broderip,  began  to  build  as  soon  as  it  was 
let  out  of  its  cage  and  materials  were  placed  in  its  way.   Even 
when  it  was  only  half-grown,  it  would  drag  along  a  large 
sweeping-brush  or  warming.pan,  grasping  the  handle  with  its 
teeth,  so  that  the  load  came  over  ita  shoulder ;  and  would 
^adeavour  to  lay  this  with  other  materials,  in  the  mode  em- 
ployed by  the  Beaver  when  in  a  state  of  nature.     "  The  long 
and  ,large  materials  were  always  taken  £rst ;  and  two  of  the 
longest  were  generally  laid  cross-wise,  with  one  of  the  ends 
of  each  touching  the  wall,  and  the  other  ends  projecting  out 
into  the  room.     The  area  formed  by  the  cross-brushes  and 
the  wall,  he  would  fill  up  with  hand-brushes,  rush-baskets, 
books,  boots,  sticks,  cloths,  dried  turf,  or  anything  portable. 
As  the  work  grew  high,  he  supported  himseK  upon  his  tail, 
which  propped  him  up  admirably;  and  he  would  often,  after 
laying-on  one  of  his  building  materials,  sit  up  over  against  it^ 
appearing  to  consider  his  work,  or,  as  the  country  people  say, 
'judge  it.'     This  pause  was  sometimes  followed  by  changing 
the  position  of  the  material  judged ;  and  sometimes  it  was 
left  in  its  place.     After  he  had  piled  up  his  materials  in  one 
part  of  the  room  (for  he  generally  chose  the  same  place),  he 
proceeded  to  wall-up  the  space  between  the  feet  of  a  chest  of 
drawers  which  stood  at  a  little  distance  from  it^  high  enough 
on  his  legs  to  make  the  bottom  a  roof  for  him ;  using  for  this 
purpose  dried  turf  and  sticks,  which  he  laid  very  even,  and 
filliT^g  up  the  interstices  with  bits  of  coal,  hay,  cloth,  or  any- 
thing he  could  pick  up.     This  last  place  he  seemed  to  appro- 
priate for  his  dwelling ;  the  former  work  seemed  to  be  intended 
for  a  dam.    When  he  had  walled-up  the  space  between  the 
feet  of  the  chest  of  drawers,  he  proceeded  to  cany-in  sticks, 
cloths,  hay,  cotton,  &&,  and  to  make  a  nest ;  •  and  when  he 
had  done,  he  woidd  sit  up  under  the  drawers,  and  comb  him- 
self with  the  nails  of  his  hind  feet" 

709.  We  see,  in  this  account,  a  very  interesting  example 
of  the  irrationetl  character  of  Instinct     If  the  animal  were 
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gnided  in  its  ordinaiy  building  operations  by  sucli  an  amount 
.  of  inUUigewx  as  would  lead  it  to  chooee  and  execute  its 
various  movements  with  a  dmgn  to  accomplisli  certain  end^ 
the  same  inteUigence  would  diiect  it  to  leave  these  actioiit  i 
unperfanned  when  the  purpose  no  longer  required  it ;  insteail 
of  which,  we  see  that  the  animal  ia  impelled  by  an  internal 
impulse  to  conetract  erections  as  nearly  leaembling  those 
which  it  would  build-up  on  the  banks  of  its  native  stre 
aa  the  materials  and  circumstances  will  permit. — Othsi 
nials  are,  in  lilce  manner,  occasionally  conducted  by  their 
natoral  instincts  to  the  performance  of  actions  equally  ins- 
tional,  and  quite  incapable  of  answering  the  purpose  which 
the  particular  instinct  ia  destined  to  serve.  Thus  the  Hen 
will  sit  upon  an  egg-shaped  piece  of  chaUc,  as  readily  aa  npos 
her  own  egg,  being  deceived  without  difficulty  by  the  general 
similarity  of  its  appearance ;  and  the  Flesh-fiy  lays  it«  <fgs 
in  the  petals  of  ^e  carrion-flower,  whose  odour  bo  mncb 
resembles  that  of  tainted  meat  as  evidently  to  furnish  tbe 
flame  attraction  to  the  msecL 


Fig.  lei.— NiR  or  KlFDBLlCAX 

710.  Societies  like  those  of  the  Beaver  are  raw  among 
Birds,  whose  associations  are  usually  less  perfect    T^^k  is 
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a  small  epeciea,  however,  termed  the  Bepublican  Grosbeak 
iLoxia  Socio),  which  lives  in  numerous  societies  in  the  neigh- 
DOQihood  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  constructs  ite  nest 
under  a  sort  of  roof  which  is  common  to  the  whole  colony 
(fig.  281). 

711,  It  is  among  Insects  tiiat  we  find  the  most  remarkable 
examples  of  this  kind  of  social  inattpct ;  end  the  structures 
which  are  produced  by  the  united  laboura  of  a  luge  number, 
working  together  in  harmony,  are  extremely  interesting.  The 
nests  of  Wasps  are  conatnicted  in  this  manner.     In  order  to 


Fig.  i»l.—JI%tT  01  Wjtar. 


form  the  materials  for  building  them,  these  Insects  detach 
with  their  mandibles  the  fibres  of  old  wood,  which  they  convert 
by  mastication  into  a  sort  of  pulp  that  hardens  into  the  con- 
sistence of  pasteboard;  of  this  substance  they  construct  several 
ranges  of  hexagonal  celli ;  and  the  comii  thus  formed  are 
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aiianged  parallel  to  each  other  at  Ik  regular  distance,  and  ate 
Tudted  at  intervals  by  little  colunmis  which  serve  to  suspend 
them  (fig.  272).  The  whole  is  either  hung  ill  the  air,  lodged^ 
in  the  hollow  of  a  tree,  or  buried  in  the  ground ;  and  it  la 
sometinies  enclosed  in  a  general  envelope,  sometimes  lefttm- 
covered,  according  to  the  speoies. 

712.  The  same  conin^mity  of  labour  is  observed  in  the 
ordinary  Hive-BeeSy  which  present  to  the  intelligent  observer 
a  source  of  interesting  occupation  that  scarcely  ever  Ms. 
The  number  and  variety  of  instincts,  each  of  them  most  per- 
fectly adapted  to  the  end  in  view,  which  these  Insects  exhibit, 
is  most  wonderful;  and  many  volumes  have  been  written 
upon  them,  without  by  any  means  exhausting  the  subject 
Nothing  more  than  a  very  general  sketch  of  these  can  be 
attempted  in  the  present  treatise ;  but  the  illustrations  they 
afford  of  the  geneml  remarks  heretofore  made  upon  the  natuie 
of  Instinct^  ire  too  valuable  to  be  passed-by.  Each  Hive 
contains  but  a  single  qtieea ;  and  she  is  the  only  individual 
ordinarily  capable  of  laying  eggs.  There  are  usually  from  6  to 
800  males  or  droius ;  and  from  10^000  to  30^000  neut^s  or 

"  working-bees  "  (fig.  283).  In  their 
natural  condition  Bees  live  in  the 
hollows  of  trees;  but  they  appear 
equally  ready  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  habitations  prepared  for  them 
by  Man.  The  cells  of  which  their 
combs  are  composed,  are  built-up  of 
Fig.  283.-WOIIKINO  Bee.  the  material  that  wertermvfox.  Of  this 
a  part  may  be  obtained  direct  from  Plants,  since  it  is  secreted 
in  greater  or  less  abundance  by  several  species  ;  but  there  seems 
to  be  no  doubt,  that  Bees  can  elaborate  it  for  themselves  fiwm 
the  saccharine  materials  of  their  aliment  (§  155).  The  waxii 
separated  in  little  scales,  from  between  the  segments  of  the 
abdomen;  these  scales  are  kneaded-together  by  the  mandibles 
of  the  Insect,  and  are  then  applied  to  the  construction  of  the 
cells.  It  is  easy  to  understand  that  the  hexagonal  form  is 
that  which  enables  the  cells  to  be  best  adapted  to  the  puipoees 
for  which  they  are  built,  whilst  the  least  amoulit  of  material 
is  expended.  As  they  are  intended  not  only  to  contain  a 
store  of  honey,  but  also  to  serve  as  the  residence  for  the  larvae 
(fig.  28i)  and  pupce  (fig.  285),  it  is  evident  that  their  form 
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mat  approach  near  to  that  of  the  cylinder,  in  order  that 
there  may  be  the  greatest  economy  of  space;  but  it  is  also 
evident  that  if  their  walls  were  circular,  a  large  quantity  of 


Fig.  284.— Laktx  or  Bbk. 
(Natural  size  and  Magnified.) 


Fig.  285.— Pupa  op  Bbb. 
(Magnified.) 


Fig.  266.— Hexagokal  Cells. 

(Showing  tbe  manner  of  their 
union  at  the  Base.) 


material  would  be  required  to  fill  up  the  interspaces  left 
l)etween  them ;  whilst,  by  giving  the  cells  the  hexagonal 
form,  their  walls  everywhere  have  the  same  thickness,  and 
llieir  cavity  is  sufficiently  well  adapted  to  the  forms  of  the 
larva  and  &e  pupa. 

713.  Every  comb  contains  two  sets  of  cells,  one  openiug  on 
Bach  of  its  faces.  The  cells  of  one  side,  however,  are  not 
Bxactly  opposite  to  those  of  the  other,  for  the  middle  of  each 
2ell  abute  against  the  point  where 
the  walls  of  three  cells  meet  on  the 
opposite  side ;  and  thus  the  partition 
ihat  separates  the  cells  of  the  op- 
posite sides  is  greatly  strengthened. 
Dds  partition  is  not  flat,  but  con- 
dsts  of  three  planes,  which  meet 
sach  other  at  a  particular  angle,  so  as  to  make  the  centre 
rf  the  cell  its  deepest  part.  Of  the  three  planes  which  form 
lie  bottom  of  each  cell,  one  forms  part  of  the  bottom  of  each 
»f  the  three  cells  against  which  it  abuts  on  the  opposite  side, 
m  shown  in  the  accompanying  figure.  Now  it  can  be  proved, 
ly  the  aid  of  mathematical  calculation  of  a  very  high  order, 
hat,  in  order  to  combine  the  greatest  strength  with  the  least 
expenditure  of  material,  the  edges  of  these  planes  should  have 
.  certain  fixed  inclination ;  and'  the  angles  formed  by  them 
rere  ascertained  by  the  measurement  of  Maraldi  to  be 
09"  28',  and  70°  32'  respectively.  By  the  very  intricate 
oathematical  calculations  of  Koenig,  it  was  determined  that 
he  angles  should  be  109**  26',  and  70**  34', — ^a  coincidence 
►etween  the  theory  of  the  Mathematician  and  the  practice  of 
he  Bee  (untaught,  save  by  its  Creator^,  which  has  been  ever 
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legarded  as  truly  marvelloiis,  and  as  affording  one  of  the  moet 
remarkable  esamplea  of  the  operation  of  instinct  The  mj 
small  disciepancy,  amounting  to  only  two  minutes  of  a  d^R« 
(or  l-10,800th  part  of  the  whole  circle),  was  usually  sup- 
posed to  result  from  a  slight  error  in  the  observation  of  tbe 
angle  employed  by  the  Bees ;  until  Lord  Brougham,  not  being 
satisfied  with  this  explanation,  applied  himself  to  a  fiesb 
mathematical  investigation  of  the  question  j  and  he  sliaired 
that,  owing  to  the  neglect  of  cerbdn  small  quantities,  the 
residt  previously  obtained  was  erroneous  to  the  exact  amannl 
of  two  minutes ;  so  that  the  Bees  proved  to  be  right,  and  ik 
Mathematician  wrong.'- 

714.  The  ordinary  cells  of  the  comb  are  of  two  sizes;  one 
for  the  larvie  of  the  working-beea,  and  the  other  for  liose  of 


the  drones.  Both  of  these  may  be  used  for  laying-up  a  slon 
of  food,  either  for  themselves  or  their  progeny  ;  but  it  is  ob- 
served that  in  the  breeding  season 
the  central  portion  only  of  each  comb 
'  is  tenanted  by  the  young  Bees,  thU 
the  part  of  the  hive  where 
they  will  most  constantly  obtain  tbe 
warmth  requisite  for  their  devalop- 

ment   (§   411).     The  deposition  of 

tie  eggs  in   these   cells  only,  therefore,  is  another  remark- 
'  See  tilg  Supplement  to  New  Edition  of  Puley'a  Hatural  TheotoEj. 


Fig.  2Se.— 
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able  instinct  on  the  part  of  the  Queen ;  and  this  is  furthel* 
manifested  in  the  fact,  that  she  never  deposits  eggs  in  the 
comb  which  fills  the  glasses  that  are  sometimes  placed  on 
the  top  of  a  hive,  as  in  fig.  287,  the  temperature  of  these 
glasses  being  necessarily  lower  than  that  of  the  interior  of 
the  hive. — ^The  "  royal  cells,"  as  they  are  termed,  in  which 
the  larvae  of  the  young  queens  are  reared,  are  different  in 
form  from  the  rest  (fig.  288);  sometimes  they  lie  in  the 
midst  of  them ;  but  most  commonly  they  project  from  the 
sides  or  edges  of  the  comb. 

715.  The  food  which  the  Bees  collect  is  of  two  kinds,— ^ 
the  honey  of  flowers  for  themselves,  and  the  pollen  for  their 
JarvsB.  The  honey,  which  they  suck-up  by  means  of  their 
proboscis-like  tongues  (fig.  289),  seems  to  undergo  some  change 
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Fig.  289.— Bjbe's  Mouth. 


Fig.  290. 
HixD  Leg  or  Wobkxb. 


in  their  digestive  cavity ;  and  the  part  not  required  for  nourish- 
ment is  afterwards  returned  from  the  stomach,  and  deposited 
in  one  of  the  cells,  which,  when  filled,  is  sealed  with  a  cover- 
ing of  wax.  The  pollen  is  gathered  by  rubbing  the  body  either 
against  the  anthers,  or  against  other  parts  of  the  flower  over 
which  it  may  have  been  scattered  by  their  bursting ;  and 
when  the  surface  of  the  body  has  been  au^ciently  dusted 
with  its  fine  particles,  these  are  collected  from  it  by  little 
brushes  with  which  the  feet  of  the  Bee  are  furnished,  and  are 
worked-up  into  small  pellets,  which  the  Insect  carries  home 
in  basket-shaped  hollows,  of  which  there  is  one  on  each 
hind-thigh  (fig.  290).  The  pollen  or  farina  thus  collected  is 
worked-up  with  honey  in  a  mass,  to  which  the  name  of 
*'  bee  bread "  has  been  given ;  and  with  this  the  larvae  are 
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noniiahiedy  until  the  tune  when  they  aie  about  to  pass  ii^ 
the  pnpa  state.  The  month  of  the  cell  is  then  sealed  by  a 
waxen  cover;  and  the  larva  spins  a  delicate  silken  cocoon, 
within  which  it  nndeigoes  its  metunoiphosis.  In  the 
chiysalis  state  it  remains  quite  inactlYe  for  some  days ;  and 
during  the  latter  part  of  this  period,  when  it  is  rapidly  ap- 
proaching the  condition  of  the  perfect  Insect,  its  deyelopment 
is  aided  by  the  heat  supplied  by  the  ^'nurse-bees,"  'whose 
remarkable  instinct  has  been  already  described  (§  41JL). 

716.  One  of  the  most  curious  features  in  the  whole 
economy  of  Eees  is  the  manner  in  which  they  manufactoie 
new  Queens,  when  from  any  cause  (as  by  the  intentional 
removal  of  her  from  the  hive)  their  sovereign  has  been  lost 
In  order  to  understand  the  process,  it  is  necessary  to  be' 
aware  that  the  ordinary  working-bees  may  be  r^arded  as 
females,  with  the  reproductive  organs  undeveloped ;  and  it 
appears  to  depend  on  the  manner  in  which  they  are  treated 
in  the  larva  state,  whether  the  egg  shall  be  made  ultimately 
to  produce  a  queen  or  a  worlang-bee.  For  if,  when  the 
queen  has  been  removed,  the  royal  cells  (which  are  usually 
among  the  last  constructed)  be  not  sufficiently  forward,  and 
contain  no  eggs,  the  bees  select  one  or  more  worker-eggs  or 
larvae,  remove  the  egg  or  larva  on  either  side  of  it,  and  throw 
the  three  cells  into  one.  The  larva  thus  promoted  is  liberally 
fed  with  "royal  jelly,"  a  pungent  food  prepared  by  the 
working-beetf  for  the  exclusive  nourishment  of  the  queen 
Isirvse;  and  in  due  time  it  comes  forth  a  perfect  queen. 
This  change  is  doubtless  owing  to  the  peculiar  efifeet  of  the 
food ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  it  should  operate,  not  only  in 
developing  the  reproductive  organs,  but  also  in  altering  the 
shape  of  Lr  tongt^e,  jaws,  and  stmg,  in  depriving  her  of  ik 
power  of  producing  wax,  and  in  obliteratuig  the  hollows  just 
referred-to,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  formed  upon 
her  thighs. 

Manifestations  of  Intelligence, 

717.  The  amount  of  reasoning  power  possessed  by  some 
among  the  lower  animals,  may  be  considered  as  very  much 
upon  a  par  with  that  exhibited  by  an  intelligent  duld,  about 
the  time  when  it  is  learning  to  speak.  One  of  its  first  exer- 
cises is  in  the  connexion  or  association  of  ideas,  which  is  the 
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source  of  the  faculty  of  Memory,   and  thus  becomes  the 
foundation  of  that  power  of  profiting  by  experience,  which  is 
manifested  in  the  actions  of  animals  that  are  distinguished 
hi  Intelligence.     Such  a  power  is  well  shown  in  the  following 
instance,  related  to  the  Author  by  an  eye-witness.     A  Wren 
built  its  nest  in  the  slate-quarries  at  Penrhyn,  in  such  a 
sitaation  as  to  be  liable  to  great  disturbance  from  the  occa- 
sional explosions.     It  soon,  however,  learned  to  quit  its  nest 
and  fly  to  a  Httle  distance,  on  the  ringing  of  the  beU  which 
warned  the  workmen.     This  action,  having  been  noticed,  was 
frequently  shown  to  visitors,  the  bell  being  rung  when  there 
was  not  to  be  an  explosion ;  so  that  the  poor  bird  suffered 
many  needless  alarms.     It  seems  gradually  to  have  learned, 
however,  that  the  first  notion  it  had  formed,  by  the  associa- 
tion of  the  ringing  of  the  bell  with  the  explosion,  was  liable 
to  exceptions,  and  to  have  formed  another  more  correct ;  for 
it  was  observed,  after  a  time,  that  the  wren  did  not  leave  its 
nest,  unless  the  ringing  of  the  bell  was  followed  by  the 
moving-away  of  the  workmen. — ^A  similar  process  of  associa- 
tion, carried  rather  further,  but  still  quite  simple  enough  to  be 
readily  believed,  is  shown  in  two  Dogs,  which  have  been 
taught  by  their  master  to  play  at  dominoes,  and  which  go 
through  the  game  with  another  person  (under  circumstances 
which  render  the  idea  of  collusion  with  their  master  impos- 
sible) with  the  utmost  regularity  and  correctness;  not  only 
playing  rightly  themselves,  but  watching  to  see  that  their 
adversary  does  so  too.     This,  also,  is  a  feat  which  a  very 
young  child  might  be  taught  to  perform. — ^A  third  instance 
has  reference  to  the  patient  endurance  of  bodily  pain,  in 
opposition  to  the  instinctive  tendency  to  struggle  against  the 
infliction  of  it,  and  evidently  occasioned  by  a  voluntary  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  animal,  made  by  it  in  obedience  to  the 
dictates  of  its  reason.     Dr.  Davy  mentions  having  seen  an 
Elephant,  in  India,  that  was  suffering  under  a  deep  abscess  in 
its  back,  which  it  was  necessary  to  lay  open  in  order  to  effect 
a  cure.     "  He  was  kneeling  down,  for  the  convenience  of  the 
operator,  not  tied ;  his  keeper  was  at  his  head.     He  did  not 
flinch,  but  rather  inclined  towards  the  surgeon,  uttering  a  low 
suppressed  groan.     He  seemed  conscious  that  what  was  doing 
was  intended  for  his  good ;  no  human  being  could  have  be- 
haved better;   and  so  confident  were  the  natives  that  he 
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would  behave  as  he  did,  that  they  never  thought  of  tying 
him.''  It  were  much  to  be  wished,  that  all  himian  beings 
would  imitate  this  docile  Elephant's  self-controL  It  is  some- 
times manifested,  however,  even  in  Infancy;  the  painful 
operation  of  lancing  the  gums  being  often  sustained  without 
a  cry,  from  the  consciousness  of  the  benefit  derived  from  it 

718.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  relative  amount  of  Intelli^ 
gence  in  diflferent  animals  bears  a  pretty  constant  proportion 
to  the  size  and  development  of  the  Cerebral  hemispheres 
(§  452).  That  size  alone,  however,  does  not  produce  the  dif- 
ference, is  evident  from  a  number  of  facts.  As  we  advance 
from  the  lower  to  the  higher  Vertebrata,  we  observe  an  obvious 
advance  in  the  complexity  of  the  structure  of  the  brain  In 
proportion  to  the  increase  in  the  number  and  depth  of  the 
convolutions  by  which  its  surface  is  extended  (§  456),  do  we 
find  an  increase  in  the  thickness  of  the  layer  of  grey  or 
vesicular  matter  (§  61),  which  seems  to  be  the  real  centre  of 
all  the  operations  of  the  organ.  The  arrangement  of  the 
white  or  tubular  tissue  (§  6Q),  which  forms  the  interior  of 
the  mass,  also  increases  in  complexity;  and  as  we  ascend 
from  the  lower  Mammalia  up  to  Man,  we  trace  a  great  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  the  fibres  which  establish  commnni- 
cations  between  different  parts  of  the  surface.  StiU  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  size  of  the  Cerebrum,  compared  with  that 
of  the  Spinal  Cord  and  of  the  Sensory  Ganglia  at  its  summit, 
usually  £^ords  a  tolerably  correct  measure  of  the  intelhgence 
of  the  animal ;  and  that,  even  in  comparing  together  different 
Men,  we  shall  find  the  same  rule  to  hold  good,  when  due 
allowance  has  been  made  for  the  comparative  activity  of  their 
general  functions,  such  as  is  expressed  by  the  word  tempera- 
ment. Thus,  two  men,  having  brains  of  the  same  size  and 
general  conformation,  may  differ  greatly  in  mental  vigour, 
because  the  general  system  of  one  performs  its  i^ctions 
much  more  actively  and  energetically  than  that  of  the  other. 
For  the  same  reason,  a  man  of  small  brain,  but  whose  general 
habit  is  active,  may  have  a  more  powerful  mind  than  another 
whose  brain  is  i^uch  larger,  yet  whose  system  is  inert,  his 
perceptions  dull,  and  his  movements  languid.  But  of  two 
men  alike  in  these  respects,  and  having  the  same  general  con- 
figuration of  head,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  one  with  the 
la^er  brain  will  surpass  the  other.     It  is  a  striking  faci^  that 
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almost  all  those  persons  who  have  been  eminent  for  the' 
amount  of  their  acquirements,  or  for  the  influence  they  have 
oj^tained  by  their  talents  for  command  over  their  fellow-men, 
have  had  large  brains  :  this  was  the  case,  for  example,  with 
Newton,  Cuvier,  and  Napoleon. 

719.  The  size  of  the  brain,  and  especially  of  its  anterior 
lobes  (which  seem  particularly  connected  with  the  higher 
reasoning  powers),  as  compared  with  that  of  the  face,  may  be 
estimated  pretty  correctly  by  the  measurement  of  the  facial 
angle;  as  proposed  by  Camper,  an  eminent  Dutch  naturalist 
This  is  done  by  drawing  a  horizontal  line  (cdy  figs.  291  and 
292),  between  the  entrance  to  the  ^9 

ear  and  the  floor  of  the  nose,  so  as 
to  pass  in  the  direction  of  the  base 
of  the  skull ;  this  is  met  by  another 
line  (a,  h)  which  passes  from  the 
most  prominent  part  of  the  forehead 
to  the  front  of  the  upper  jaw.  It  is 
evident  that  this  last  will  be  more 
inclined  to  the  former,  so  as  to  make  „,    .  *     « 

,  '.,,      .,      .  Fig.  291.~SkDLL  OF   EUROPEAK. 

a  more^  acute  angle  with  it,  m  pro- 
portion as  the  face  is  more  developed  and  the  forehead  more 
retreating ;  whilst  it  will  approach  more  nearly  to  a  right  angle, 
if  the  forehead  be  prominent,  and  the  muzzle  project  but  little. 
Hence  this  facial  angle  will^  indicate,  with  tolerable  correct- 
ness, the  proportion  which  the  brain  bears  to  the  face, — the 
instrument  of  intelligence,  to  the  receptacle  of  the  organs 
of  sense. 

.  720.  Of  all  animals,  there  are  none  in  which  the  facial 
angle  is  so  open  as  in  Man ;  and  great  variations-  exist 
in   this  respect,   even   among  the  .^ 

different  human  races.  Thus,  in 
European  heads,  the  angle  is  usually 
about  80'  (fig.  291).  The  ancient 
Greeks,  in  those  statues  of  Deities 
and  Heroes  to  which  they  wished 
to  give  the  appearance  of  the  greatest 
intellectual  power,  made  it  90°,  or 
even  more,  by  the  projection  they  p.*,  292.-Srull  of  Neoeo. 
gave  to  the  forehead.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  Negro  races,  it  is  commonly  about  70**  (fig,  292) ; 
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in  the  different  species  of  the  Monkey  tribe,  it  varies  liom 
about  65**  to  30"  (^g.  293) ;  and  as  we  descend  still  lower,  we 
find  it  still  more  acute.  In  the  Horse  and  Boar,  for  example, 
it  becomes  impossible  to  draw  a  straight  line  from  the  foie- 


Fig.  29S.-> Skull  op  Macacus.  Fig.  294. — Skull  of  Boab. 

head  to  the  upper  jaw ;  in  consequence  of  the  retreating 
character  of  the  former,  and  the  projection  of  the  nose  ;  this 
wiU  be  evident  from  an  examination  of  fig.  294.  In  Birds, 
Eeptiles,  and  Fishes,  the  facial  angle,  when  it  can  be  mea- 
sured, is  found  to  be  still  further  diminished. 


721.  It  appears,  then,  that  the  mind  of  Man  differs  from 
that  of  the  lower  animals,  rather  as  to  the  degree  in  which  the 
reasoning  faculties  are  developed  in  him,  than  by  anything 
peculiar  in  their  hind.  Among  the  more  sagacious  Quadrupeds^ 
it  is  easy  to  discover  instances  of  reasoning  as  close  and  pro- 
longed as  that  which  usually  takes  place  in  early  childhood ; 
and  it  is  only  with  the  advance  of  age  and  the  maturity  of 
the  powers,  that  the  superiority  of  Man  becomes  evident.  The 
foundation  of  this  superiority  lies  in  the  power  of  self-direC' 
tion  and  self-improvement  which  Man  possesses.  l^o  race 
among  the  lower  animals  ever  exhibits  a  spontaneous  ten- 
dency to  the  elevation  of  its  mental  powers.  When  placed 
under  new  circumstances,  and  especially  when  subjected  to 
Human  training,  the  domesticable  races  acquire  new  capa- 
cities j  and  individuals  frequently  display  a  very  extra- 
ordinary degree  of  sagacious  appreciation  of  matters  quite 
foreign  to '  their  natural  habits  of  life.  But  neither  in  races 
nor  in  individuals  are  these  powers  transmitted  from  one 
generation  to  another,  when,  left  to  themselves,  they  retnin 
to  anything  like  a  state  of  nature.  In  Man,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  power  which  every  rightly-constituted  and  rightly- 
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tramed  indiyidual  possesses  (§  525)  of  fixing  his  attention 
upon  any  particular  object  of  consciousness,  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  others,  becomes  the  source  of  the  highest  and  most 
enduring  intellectual  advancement^  and  of  all  moral  improve- 
ment.  It  is  in  virtue  of  this  power,  that  he  is  not  only 
enabled  to  profit  largely  by  the  acquired  knowledge  of  others, 
but  that  he  comes  to  possess  a  moral  fesponaihUity  for  the 
use  he  makes  of  his  faculties,  which  cannot  be  predicated 
of  beings  whose  succession  of  ideas  is  entirely  determined 
by  impressions  made  from  without. 

722.  There  is  another  attribute,  moreover,  by  which  Man 
seems  to  be  distinguished  from  all  other  animals;  namely, 
that  disposition  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  an  unseen  but 
powerful  Being,  which  seems  never  to  be  wanting  (under 
some  form  or  other)  in  any  race  or  nation,  although  (like 
other  natural  tendencies)  it  may  be  defective  in  individuals. 
It  requires  a  higher  mental  cultivation  than  is  commonly  to 
be  met  with  among  savage  races,  to  conceive  of  this  Power  as 
having  a  spiritual  existence ;  but  it  appears,  from  the  reports 
of  Missionaries  who  have  laboured  to  spread  Christianity 
amongst  the  Heathen,  that  an  aptitude  or  readiness  to  receive 
this  idea  is  rarely  wanting ;  so  that  the  faculty  is  obviously 
present,  though  it  has  not  been  called  into  operation. — Closely 
connected  with  this  tendency  to  believe  in  a  Great  unseen 
Power,  is  the  desire  to  share  in  His  spiritual  existence,  which 
seems  to  have  been  implanted  by  the  Creator  in  the  mind  of 
Man,  and  the  existence  of  which  is  one  of  the  chief  natural 
arguments  for  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  since  it  could 
scarcely  be  supposed  that  such  a  desire  would  have  been 
implanted,  if  it  were  not  in  some  way  to  be  gratified.  Such 
views  tend  to  show  us  the  true  nobility  of  Man's  rational 
and  moral  nature,  and  the  mode  in  which  he  may  most 
effectually  fulfil  the  ends  for  which  his  Creator  designed  him. 
We  learn  from  them  the  evil  of  yielding  to  those  merely 
aTn'Tnfl.1  tendencies, — ^those  "fleshly  lusts  which  war  against 
the  soul," — that  are  characteristic  of  beings  far  below  him 
in  the  scale  of  existence,  and  tend  to  degrade  him  to  their 
level ;  and  the  dignity  of  those  pursuits,  which,  by  exercising 
his  intellect,  and  by  expanding  and  strengthening  the  higher 
part  of  his  moral  nature,'  tend  to  raise  him  towards  the  per- 
fection of  the  Divine  Being. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

OF     BBPBODUCTION. 

723.  There  is  no  one  of  the  functions  of  living  beings,  that 
distinguishes  them  in  a  more  striking  and  evident  mannei 
from  the  inert  bodies  which  surround  them,  than  the  process 
of  Reproduction. .  By  this  function,  each  race  of  Plants  and 
Animals  is  perpetuated ;  whilst  the  individudU  composing  it 
successively  disappear  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  by  that 
death  and  decay  which  is  the  common  lot  of  alL — ^A  very  un- 
necessary degree  of  mystery  has  been  spread  around  this  pro- 
cess. It  has  been  regarded  as  one  altogether  inscrutable, 
whose  real  nature  could  not  be  unveiled,  even  by  the  scientific 
inquirer,  and  whose  secrets  the  uninitiated  should  never  seek 
to  comprehend.  But  so  much  light  has  been  thrown  upon  it 
by  recent  investigations,  that  we  now  know  at  least  as  much 
of  this,  as  of  almost  any  other  function ;  and  the  Author^s  ex- 
perience has  led  him  to  believe  that  such  knowledge  may  be 
communicated  to  the  general  reader,  without  the  least  in- 
fringement of  the  purest  delicacy  of  feeling.  In  his  own 
jud^entj  indeed,  it  is  far  better  to  afford  a  legitimate  satis- 
faction to  the  curiosity  which  naturally  exists  upon  the  sub- 
ject, than,  by  refusing  all  information,  to  drive  the  inquirer 
into  objectionable  methods  of  gratifying  it 

724.  It  has  been  elsewhere  shown  (Veget.  Phts.,  Chaps. 
IX.,  xil),  that>  in  the  Vegetable  Kingdom,  there  are  two 
distinct  modes  by  which  the  propagation  of  Plants  may 
take  place  ; — the  extension  of  the  parent  structure  into  new 
portions,  which,  being  independent  of  it  and  of  each  other, 
can  maintain  theilr  lives  when  separated  from  it ; — ^and  the 
origination  of  a  new  being  by  the  concurrent  action  of  twQ 
sets  of  cells  set  apart  for  this  special  function,  and  desig- 
nated "sperm-cells"  and  "germ-cells."  The  bodies  of  the 
first  class  are  known  as  leaf-btids  or  gemmcB  in  the  Flowering 
Plants,  and  sometimes  also  among  Cryptogamia,  some  of  which 
last,  as  the  Marchantia  (Veget.  Phys.  §  757),  are  fur- 
nished with  a  peculiar  means  of  producing  them ;  and  it 
appears  from  recent  investigations  that  the  "  spores  "  of  Fema, 
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Mosses,  and  HepaticEe,  as  -well  also  tlie  "  zoospores  "  of  AIg% 
tielong  to  the  same  class  of  reproductive  bodies.  Tlie  genimra 
of  Phanerogamia  may  be  developed  in  connexion  with  the 
parent  structure,  and  may  contiime  to  form  a  part  of  it ;  or 
they  may  be  removed  from  it  (as  in  the  processes  of  budi^ng, 
grafting,  &c.),  and  may  be  developed  into  new  individuals. — 
On  the  other  hand,  the  bodies  of  the  second  class  are  known 
ap  seeds  among  Flowering  Plants ;  among  the  Cryptogamia 
ijiey  present  a  variety  of  forms.  From  the  very  first,  these 
are  destined  to  produfe  new  individuals  ;  and  althoi^h  they 
are  often  assisted  in  the  early  stage  of  their  development  by 
the  parent,  they  are  its  true  offspring,  rather  than  (like 
gemmte)  extensions  of  itself  Both  these  modes  of  Beproduc- 
tion,  namely,  gemmation  and  sexual  generation,  exist  in  the 
Animal  Kingdom ;  but  the  former  is  confined  to  its  lower 
tribes,  among  whidi  we  ofton  find  it  exercised  in  very  remark- 
able modes. 

]  Gemmipdrous  or  N'on-Sexual  Reproduaimu 

■  725.  Among  Infutoria  (§  133)  we  find  the  process  of  gem- 
mation, or  of  fission,  which  is  a  modification  of  it,  to  be  almost' 
the  only  ostensible  means  of  propagation  which  the  beings 
composii^  that  wonderful  group  possess.  The  former  may  be 
continually  witnessed  by  the  microscopic  observer  in  the 
oonunon  Fort»c<Wffl,abell-shaped-animalculeattachedbyastalk 


of  Ibem  undergoing  ipoD' 


(fig.  295,  a,  a)  and  abundant  m  almost  every  pool  m  which 
aquatic  vegetables  grow,  especially  clustering  around  the  stems 
of.  Duckweed;  and  its  various  stages  closely  resemble  those 
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whichharebeen  alTead7deecnbed(§  122)mt]ie  HTdia.  But 
not  nnirequeutl}'  in  this  Bpecies,  and  oidiiurily  in  man;  oUieit, 
the  body  divides  into  two  equal  parts,  in  each,  of  which  we  see 
a  month  and  other  parts  resembling  those  of  the  originaL  This 
division  is  gradnaL  A  narrowing  of  the  body  along  or  acioea 
its  middle  (for  Hisjlttion  oi  cleavage  sometunea  takes  place 
lengthways,  as  at  b,  Bometimea  transveisely,  as  at  e),  is  fint 
seen  ;  the  indentation  at  the  edge  becomes  gradually  deeper, 
and  at  last  the  two  parts  hold  together  by  bnt  a  narrow  band, 
which  finally  biet^s,  and  they  become  &ea — The  same 
method  of  multiplication  is  observed  among  the  simplfl 
BMiopoda  (§  1S9) ;  but  when  the  gemmce  remain  connected 
with  each  <^er,  as  in  Zoophytes,  we  have  such  compoute 
&brics  as  are  presented  to  us  in  the  classes  of  ^oraminifen 
{§  131)  and  Sp<mffe»(§  136). 

726.  Repioductionby  Gemmation  is  most  characteristically 
seen  among  the  Badiated  classes ;  and  in  none  better  than  in 
the  Hydra  already  so  frequently  referred-to.  Althou^  this 
interesting  little  animal  sometimes  reproduces  itself  by  trae 
sexual  generation  (§  734),  yet  its  usual  mode  of  propagation 
is  by  buds  (§  123),  as  shown  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the  ac- 
companying figure  (fig.  296).  And,  as  already  explained,  it 
is  by  this  same  piocess  of  genmub- 
tion  that  the  arborescent  strno- 
tuies  of  the  Composite  Zoophytes 
are  formed ;  the  gemmee  not  de- 
taching themselves,  but  remaining 
as  parts  of  the  common  stock  {§§ 
124,127).  In  some  of  those,  how- 
ever, which  are  formed  upon  the 
plan  of  the  Sea  Anemone  (§  126)i 
the  multiplication  (fig.  297)  is  ef- 
fected rather  hyfistion  or  division 
into  two  equal  parts  (as  among  IJi- 
fusoria),than  by  tlie  out-giowth  rf 
buds.  We  have  already  had  occa- 
sion to  notice  (§  125)theveiyie- 
markable  form  of  gemmation  that 
.^.u.  ui.,=.u  uui,^  takes  place  among  Zoophytes^  giv- 
ing origin  to  independent  beiiigt 
a.  to  belong  to  a  class  altogether  different,  but  wbicb 
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are  in  reality  the  representatives  of  the  flower-bnds  of  PlantB, 
distinguished  by  their  capability,  not  only  of  living  and  en* 
dniing,  but  of  obtaining  their  own  nu- 
triment, affcer  their  spontaneous  detach- 
ment firom  the  stock  that  bore  them. 
Among  the  Medusce  we  occasionally 
meet  with  instances  of  propagation 
by  buds  that  resemble  the  stock  from 
which  they  proceed,  and  that  are 
thrown  off  in  due  time  so  as  to  lead 
independent  lives;  but  this  kind  of 
gemmation  seems  limited  to  he  lower 
members  of  the  group.  In  a  large 
proportion  of  it,  however,  a  very  extra- 
ordinary kind  of  multipUcation  by 
gemmation  takes  place  at  an  early 
period  of  development  (§  740).-^In 
the  highest  Eadiata,  the  class  of 
Echinodermatdy  we  take  leave  of  multiplication  by  gemmation 
altogether ;  for  although  the  bodies  of  these  creatures  possess 
a  very  extraordinary  reproductive  power,  so  that  the  residt  of 
very  severe  injuries  may  be  repaired  (§  389),  we  do  not  find 
that  they  either  spontaneously  produce  independent  buds,  or 
that  they  have  the  capacity  for  being  multiplied  by  artificial 
division. 

727.  Among  several  of  the  lower  Articulata,  detached 
segments  of  the  body  appear  to  be  capable  of  reproducing  the 
whole ;   and  there  are  some  whose  ordinary  propagation  is 


Fig.  297.— Polypes  oy 

ASTRXA, 

Undergoing  fission ;  a,  ft,  c, 
d,  successive  stages. 
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Fig.  298.— Nbrsxb  Prolxvxra. 


accomplished  by  an  exercise  of  this  power.  Thus  in  the  iTaw, 
an  aquatic  worm  allied  to  the  Earth-worm,  the  last  joint  of  the 
body  gradually  extends  and  increases  to  the  size  of  the  rest  of 
the  animal ;  and  a  separation  is  made  by  a  narrowing  of  the 
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preceding  joint,  which  at  last  divides.  Previously  to  its  separa- 
tion, however,  the  young  one  often  shoots  out  another  frem 
its  own  last  joint,  in  a  sunilar  manner ;  and  three  successioBS 
have  thus  heen  seen  united.  In  some  species  of  Nereis^  the  sepa- 
ration takes  place  nearer  the  middle  of  the  body  (fig.  298).  In 
the  greater  number  of  cases,  however,  in  which  such  a  detacfar 
ment  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  body  of  Annelids  takes  phce^ 
the  separated  gemma  does  not  contain  the  structure  of  the  entiia 
animal,  but  consists  of  little  else  than  the  generative  apparatus, 
endowed  with  locomotive  organs;  so  that  this  process  of  mul- 
tiplication does  not  so  much  correspond  with  the  ordinary  pro- 
pagation by  buds,  as  with  the  peculiar  development  and  throv- 
ing-off  of  generative  buds  to  be  presently  described. — ^Among 
the  higher  Articulata,  we  do  not  meet  with  any  instances  of 
ordinary  gemmation ;  but  the  non-sexual  production,  which 
is  now  Jmown  to  take  place  not  only  in  the  Aphides  (§  746) 
but  in  many  other  Insects,  as  well  as  in  Rotifera  (Wheel- 
Animalcules)  in  Untomottrcwotis  Crustacea  (Water  Fleas,  &c), 
and  probably  in  somiB  higher  Crustacea,  must  be  regarded  as 
a  peculiar  form  of  the  same  process ;  the  ofi^pring  being  pro- 
duced from  eggs,  which  have  the  power  of  self-development 
without  sexual  fertilization,  and  which  must  therefore  be 
accounted  interned  gem/mcB, 

728.  In  the  Molluscous  series,  the  power  of  multiplying  by 
gemmation  appears  to  be  limited  to  the  TuniccUa  (§  114) 
and  the  Polyzoa  (§  115) ;  being  restricted  in  the  first  of 
these  classes  to  a  section  of  the  group  ;  whilst  in  the  second, 
which  closely  follows  the  habit  of  Zoophytes,  it  seems  to 
be  universal.  The  bud  arises  in  some  instances  directly 
from  the  body ;  but  in  other  cases  it  is  put  forth  by  a  stolon 
or  creeping  stem  that  connects  all  the  bodies  together 
(fig.  63).  Among  the  Polyzoa  the  buds  usually  remain  in 
connexion  with  the  parent-stock,  so  as  to  form  composite 
fabrics  so  closely  resembling  those  of  Zoophytes  as  to  be  com- 
monly ranked  with  them.  And  the  like  happens  also  among 
the  Compound  Ascidians.  But  where  gemmation  takes  place 
among  the  solitary  Tunicata,  the  bud  becomes  detached,  and 
maintains  a"  perfectly  independent  existence.  There  is  a  veiy 
curious  case  of  internal  gemmation  among  the  Salpce  (a  tribe 
of  Tunicata  which  are  not  attached,  but  float  over  the  waves); 
for  the  buds  are  developed,  not  from  the  exterior  of  the 
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hodjf  but  from  a  kind  of  stolon  within  it;  and  they 
differ  from  their  parent-stock  in  having  organs  of  attach- 
ment to  each  other,  whereby  they  hold   together   in   long 


Fig.  299.— AoGKioATs  Saltm,  Fig.  300.— SoLixAaT  Salpa. 

chains  (fig.  299).  These,  in  their  turn,  being  furnished  with 
true  generative  organs,  give  origin  to  the  solitary  Salpse  (fig. 
300)  by  ordinary  sexual  reproduction ;  whilst  the  solitary 
Salpa  never  comes  to  possess  any  sexual  apparatus,  but  merely 
continues  the  race  by  gemmation  from  its  internal  stolon. 

729.  In  the  Vertd>rated  classes,  as  in  the  higher  Mollusca, 
we  lose  all  trace  of  propagation  by  gemmation  as  an  ordinary 
method  of  multiplication.     Yet  there  is  evidence  that  this 
power  is  not  altogether  extinguished,  even  in  Man.     For  we 
not  unfrequently  hear  of  "monstrosities  by  excess,"  that  is, 
of  cases  in  which  the  body  possesses  a  superfluity  of  some  of 
its  parts ;  the  simplest  cases  being  those  of  double  thumbs  or 
of  six  fingers  on  each  hand,  and  the  gradation  being  so  conti- 
nuous from  these  to  cases  Hke  that  of  the  Siamese  twins  (in 
which  there  are  two  complete  bodies  united  only  by  a  cross 
band),  as  to  make  it  evident  that  they  are  all  referable  to  one 
common  principle.     And  although  it  has  been  commonly 
believed  that  monsters  with  two  heads  and  one  body,  or  with 
two  bodies  and  one  head,  or  with  supernumerary  legs  or  arms, 
are  results  of  the  partial "  fusion"  of  two  distinct  germs  at  an 
early  period,  yet  there  is  now  far  stronger  reason  to  believe  that 
they  proceed  fix)m  a  kind  of  attempt  at  multiplication  by 
fission  or  gemmation,  that  is  sometimes  made  by  a  single  germ 
at  a  time  when  its  grade  of  development  corresponds  with 
that  of  a  Hydra  or  Planaria;  which  attempt,  under  peculiarly 
favourable  circumstances,  may  proceed  to  the  full  length  of 
production  of  two  complete  bodies.     (See  §  390.) 

Sexual  Reprod/uction,  or  Generation, 

730,  We  now  have  to  notice  the  most  important  features 
of  the  proper  Generative  process,  which  differs  from  the 
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preceding  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  the  flowermg  and 
fruiting  of  Plants  differ  from  their  extension  and  propagation 
by  leaf-buds. — In  all  save  the  very  lowest  tribes  of  Animals, 
we  meet  at  particular  seasons  with  two  peculiar  sets  of  cells, 
termed  sperm-ceUs  and  germ-cells ;  these  are  sometimes  borne 
by  the  same  individuals,  wbich  then  correspond  as  regards 
their  reproductive  apparatus  with  the  generality  of  Flowering 
Plants ;  but  they  are  more  commonly  separated,  as  in  duxcmt 
Plants  (Veget.  Physiol.,  §  409) ;  the  individual  bearing  the 
"  sperm-cells  '*  being  then  designated  as  the  male,  and  the 
individual  bearing  the  "germ-cells'*  as  the  female, 

731.  The  "  sperm-cells  "  very  closely  resemble  those  con- 
tained within  the  antheridia  of  Cryptogamia  (Veget.  PhysioIi. 
§  399  j  Botany,  §§  737,  776).     When  mature,  each  cell  is 

found  to  contain  one  or  more  spirally 
coiled  filaments  (fig.  301),  which, 
when  set  free  by  the  bursting  of 
the  cell,  have  an  active  spontaneous 
movement  lasting  for  some  time  like 
ciliary  action.  These  filaments  were 
formerly  regarded  as  true  Animal- 
cules ;  but  since  other  examples  of 
independent  movement  have  been 
discovered  in  what  are  certainly 
nothing  else  than  detached  parts  of 
the  organism,  and  more  especially 
since  moving  filaments  of  a  precisely 
analogous  character  have  been  dis- 
covered in  Plants,  all  idea  of  their 
independent  animality  has  been  laid 
aside,  and  they  are  now  known  as 
spermatozoids, — The  use  of  their 
motor  activity  is  obviously  to  bring 
them  into  contact  with  the  germ-cells,  when  both  have  been 
set  free  from  the  interior  of  the  bodies  within  which  they 
were  formed.  When  the  sperm-cells  are  developed  in  a 
special  or  distinct  organ,  as  happens  in  all  save  the  lowest 
types  of  Animal  structure,  this  organ  usually  more  or  less 
resembles  the  ordinary  glands  in  structure  (§§  356,  357),  and 
is  termed  the  Testis, 

732.  The  "germ-cells"  are  not  so  clearly  distinguished 


Fig.  801. — ^Spskmatozoibs  : 
«,  immature  sperm-cells. 
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£rom  other  cells  by  the  nature  of  the^  contents,  though  &ey  are 
Tisually  recognisable  by  the  peculiar  nuclei  they  present ;  each 
cell  is  lutown  as  the  germmal  veneU  (fig.  302,  d),  whilst  ite 
uncleos  (e)  is  designated  the  germinal  «pot. — The  act  oi  feftHtzO' 
tion  appears  to  conaist  in  the  contact  of  one  or  more  spei:?iiato- 
soids  with  the  exterior  of  the  germinal  Tesicle  ;  the  sperma- 
tozoids,  ceasing  to  move,  undergo  a  sort  of  liquefaction ;  and 
the  product  of  their  dissolution,  being  received  by  absorp- 
tion into  the  interior  of  the  germinal  vesicle,  mingle*  with  its 
contents,  to  form  with  them  the  basis  of  the  new  structure. — 
When,  as  usually  happens,  the  gei-m-cells  are  developed  in  a 
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Special  and  distinct  organ,  this  organ,  which  is  termed  the 
Otary,  has  very  commonly  among  the  lower  animals  a  glan- 
dular character,  the  mature  ova  being  discharged  by  the  ovi- 
duct, jnst  as  the  products  of  secretion  pass<off  through  the 
ducte  of  their  respective  glands  :  but  among  the  Vertebrata 
the  ovary  has  a  much  more  solid  texture,  and  the  germ-cells, 
developed  in  the  very  midst  of  its  fibrous  tissue  (tig.  302,  a), 
have  to  find  their  way  to  its  surface,  and  to  burst  forth  firom  it ; 
being  then  received  into  an  oviduct,  whose  trumpet-shaped 
mouth  embraces  the  ovary,  so  as  to  prevent  the  liberated 
germs  from  falling  (as  they  would  otherwise  do)  into  the 
visceral  cavity  of  the  body. 

733.  With  the  "germ-cell"  there  is  always  associated  in 
Animals,  as  in  Flowering  Plants,  a  store  of  nutriment  that 
serves  for  the  early  development  of  the  germ ;  this  consists 
of  a  mixture  of  albuminous  and  oily  matter,  known  as  the 
yotfc(fig.  302,6);  and  it  is  inclosed  in  a  membranous  envelope  c, 
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termed  the  yoUcAmg,  The  yolk-bag  and  its  contents,  namdy 
the  yolk  and  the.  germinal  vesicle,  constitute  the  ovum.  The 
eggs  of  many  animals  (as  of  Birds)  cont£dn  an  additional 
store  of  liquid  albumen,  the  "white,"  enveloping  the  yolk-bag 
and  destined  to  be  gradually  drawn  into*  it,  so  as  to  replace 
the  albumen  of  the  yolk  as  it  is  progressively  used-up  in  the 
development  of  the  embryo ;  and  the  "  shell "  is  a  subsequent 
formation  around  this  (§  755).  ♦ 

734.  The  Hydra  presents  us  with  a  very  apposite  illustra- 
tion of  the  simplest  mode  in  which  the  generative  function  is 
performed.  Sperm-cells  are  developed  at  certain  periods  in 
the  substance  of  its  body  near  the  origin  of  the  arms ;  whilst 
ovules  are  evolved  in  the  wall  of  the  stomach  nearer  to  the 
foot  or  base.  By  the  rupture  of  the  sperm-cells,  their  con- 
tained spermatozoids  are  set  £:ee  in  the  surrounding  water, 
and  they  penetrate  to  the  ovules,  which  are  exposed  to  their 
influence  by  the  thinning-away  of  their  exterior  covering. 
From  what  has  been  observed  in  higher  animals,  there  seems 
no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  spermatozoids  make  their  way 
through  the  germinal  membrane,  and  penetrate  into  absolute 
contact  with  the  germinal  vesicle,  which  then  lies  near  the 
surface  of  the  ovule.  What  is  the  precise  change  effected  by 
fertilization,  has  not  yet  been  fully  ascertained ;  the  germinal 
vesicle,  however,  disappears ;  and  it  would  seem  as  if  its 
contents,  with  the  product  of  the  liquefaction  of  the  sperma- 
tozoids, were  diffused  through  the  yolk,  which  soon  begins  to 
undergo  changes  of  a  very  remarkable  nature. 

735.  Before  going  further,  it  may  be  well  to  notice  the 
remarkable  antagonism  which  exists  between  the  processes  of 
Gemmation  and  Generatioriy  as  regards  the  conditions  by  which 
they  are  respectively  favoured.    For  we  see  that  in  the  Hydra, 
as  in  Plants,  the  extension  of  the  body  into  buds  is  promoted 
by  warmth  and  a  copious  supply  of  food ;  so  that,  as  it  would 
appear,  if  these  be  afforded,  this  mode  of  multiplication  may 
be  protracted  indefinitely.     On  the  other  hand,  if  the  supply 
of  food  be  limited  and  the  temperature   lowered,  the  pro- 
duction of  buds  ceases,  and  the  formation  of  sperm-cells  and 
of  germ-cells  begins.     The  result  is  that  ova  or  eggs  are 
produced,  which  have  a  very  firm  horny  covering,  and  possess 
a  great  power  of  resistance  to  cold ;  and  thus  provision  is 
made  for  the  continuance  of  the  race  through  a  winter  tern- 
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perature  that  might  be  fatal  to  the  Hydr®  themselves.  The 
same  thing  is  observable  among  the  Rotifera;  for,  as  has 
long  been  known,  two  kinds  of  eggs  are  produced  by  them, 
the  ordinary  and  the  "winter  eggs ;"  and  it  now  appears  that 
the  ordinary  eggs,  being  evolved  without  any  generative  pro- 
cess,  and  with  a  rapidity  proportional  to  the  favouring 
influences  of  food  and  warmth,  are  re^-lly  to  be  regarded  as 
internal  gemmae  j  whilst  the  "  winter  eggs,"  which  are  pro- 
duced in  the  autumn  by  the  concurrent  action  of  males  and 
females,  and  have  a  peculiarly  dense  homy  investment,  are 
the  only  true  ova.  Among  the  Aphides  (§  746),  again,  it  has 
been  experimentally  shown  that  tie  non-sexual  miUtiplication 
may  b©  indefinitely  protracted  by  warmth  and  food ;  whilst  a 
reduction  in  the  temperature  and  in  the  supply  of  nutriment 
causes  this  at  any  time  to  give  place  to  sexual  generation. 

736.  The  first  obvious  change  that  presents  itself  in  the  - 
Ovum,  after  its  fertilization,  is  the  "  segmentation,"  or  division 
pf  the  yolk-mass  into  two  halves,  by  the  formation  of  a  sort 
of  hour-glass  contraction,  which  gradually  deepens,  until  it 
produces  a  complete  separation.     Another  segmentation  of 
these  two  halves  soon  follows  in  the  opposite  direction,  so 
that  the  yolk-mass  becomes  divided  into  four  segments ;  each 
of  these  in  its  turn  undergoes  the  like  subdivision  j  and  this 
duplicating  process  is  repeated,  forming  successively  8,  1&„ 
32,  64,  &c.,  segments,  until  a  "  mulberry-mass "  is  produced,, 
which  is  composed  of  an  aggregation  of  an  immense  number 
of  minute  yolk-spherules.     Up  to  this  stage,  the  develop-^ 
mental  process  takes  place  on  essentially  the  same  plan  in  aH 
animals,  save  that  in  some  the  process  of  segmentation  does 
not  extend  to  the  entire  mass  of  the  yolk,  but  only  to  a  small 
proportion  of  it,  which  is  distinguished  as  the  "germ-yolk," 
whilst  the  remainder,  which  is  applied  to  the  nourishment  of" 
the  more  advanced  embryo  through  an  entirely  different  chan- 
nel, is  known  as  the  "food-yolk"  (§  754). 

737.  It  appears,  among  some  of  the  simplest  Worms,  as  if 
the  "mulberry-mass"  gradually  shaped  itself  into  the  body 
of  the  animal,  without  the  intervention  of  any  intermediate 
structure ;  but  in  almost  aU  Animals,  the  first  stages  in  deve- 
lopment tend  to  the  production  of  a  membranous  expansion 
that  may  be  likened  to  the  "  cotyledon  "  of  Flowering  Plants, — 
with  this  important  difference,  however,  that  whilst  the  latter 
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spreads  itself  out  so  as  to  come  into  contact  with  the  "albu- 
men" of  the  seed  by  its  external  surface,  the  "genninal 
membrane "  of  the  Animal  forms  itself  around  the  yolk,  and 
thus  constitutes  as  it  were  a  temporary  stomach,  within  which 
the  nutrient  material  is  stored-up,  and  through  the  walls  of 
which  it  is  drawn  into  the  embryo.  This  is  accomplished  in 
the  following  manner.  The  spherules  of  the  outer  layer  of 
the  mulberry-mass  which  are  in  immediate  contact  wifli  the 
yolk-bag  become  invested  with  walls  of  their  own,  and  thus 
become  converted  into  proper  cells ;  these  are  somewhat  flat* 
tened  and  of  a  polygonal  shape,  very  much  resembling  those 
of  the  epithelium  of  serous  membrane  (fig.  10).  ibiother 
layer  is  afterwards  formed  within  this,  the  cells  of  which 
retain  more  of  their  original  globular  form.  But  the  spherules 
of  the  internal  portion  of  the  mulberry-mass,  instead  of  be- 
coming converted  into  cells,  undergo  dissolution  and  return 
to  the  condition  of  a  liquid  yolk ;  so  that  the  ovum,  in  this 
stage  of  its  development,  consists  of  two  layers  of  cells,  con- 
stituting what  are  known  as  the  "serous"  and  the  "mucous" 
layers  of  the  germinal  memhrarie^  enclosing  a  mass  of  nutritious 
matter  on  which  a  change  has  been  worked  that  seems  to 
predispose  it  to  become  organized. 

738.  The  development  of  the  Polypes  seems  to  advance 
but  little  beyond  this  point.  The  covering  of  the  ovum 
bursts,  and  the  contained  embryo  is  set  at  liberty  as  soon  as 
the  germinal  membrane  has  been  formed  around  the  yolk. 
In  this  'state  it  becomes  clothed  with  cilia,  and  'is  termed  a 
gemmvle ;  and  it  swiijis  about  freely  in  water  for  some  timet 
Its  form  gradually  becomes  more  elongated  (fig.  303)^ 
tapering  away  at  one  end,  which  attaches  itself  after 
a  time  to  some  solid  body;  and  its  development 
into  the  polype-fomi  soon  commences.  In  the  group 
of  which  the  Hydra  is  an  example,  this  changd  takes 
place  in  the  following  simple  manner.  The  genninal 
membrane  gradually  thins  away  at  the  point  furthest 
^'  '  removed  from  the  attached  base,  and  at  last  an  ape^ 
ture  is  formed,  which  becomes  the  mouth ;  from  around  this 
aperture  the  tentacula  or  arms  shoot  forth,  a  single  row  being 
first  formed,  and  others  being  afterwards  added  in  those  species 
in  which  they  are  numerous.  Thus  the  two  layers  of  the 
genninal  membrane  enter  into  the  permanent  structure  of 
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the  animal ;  the  outer  one  constituting  the  external  integu- 
ment, and  the  inner  hecoming  the  Iming  of  the  stomach. 
The  arborescent  fabric  of  the  composite  Hydrozoa  (§  124) 
is  gradually  evolved  by  continuous  gemmation  fix)m  the  original 
Polype ;  and  whilst  in  some  of  them  the  sperm-cells  and 
ova  are  developed  within  peculiar  capsules  not  ostensibly 
differing  (except  in  size)  from  the  ordinary  polype-cells, 
tiiere  are  others  in-  which  they  are  the  product  of  peculiar 
buds  having  the  form  and  structure  of  MedusaSy  which  buds 
in  many  instances  become  detached,  and  henceforth  Uye  94 
independent  zooids,  their  sexual  apparatus  being  only  evolved 
after  they  have  separated  themselves  from  the  parent  stock. 
The  sperm-cells  and  the  ova  are  developed  within  different 
Medusa-buds  ;  but  both  kinds  of  buds  may  (in  many  cases  at 
least)  be  put  forth  from  the  same  Polype-stock,  as  in  moncecious 
Flowering-Plants. 

739.  Although  the  two  layers  of  the  germinal  membrane 
remain  imited  in  the  Hydra  and  other  Zoophytes  formed  upon 
its  simple  plan,  they  separate  from  each  other  at  certain  points 
in  the  Sea  Anemone  and  its  allies,  so  that  a  series  of  chambers 
is  formed  between  them ;  and  these  chambers  are  afterwards 
set  apart  for  the  production  of  sperm-cells  and  germ-cells 
(§  126).  "We  do  not  meet  in  this  group  of  Anthozoa  with 
any  example  of  that  detachment  of  the  sexual  apparatus  in 
the  form  of  separate  zooids,  which  is  so  remarkable  a  feature  ' 
of  the  Hydrozoa, 

740.  The  development  of  the  MedvscBj  as  elucidated  by 
lecent  discoveries,  presents  several  features  of  extraordinary 
interest.  The  sexes  are  distinct  in  these  animals;  sperm- 
cells  being  developed  in  some  individuals,  and  ova  in  others, 
within  the  /our  chambers  that  surround  the  stomach  (§  120). 
When  the  ova  have  received  the  fertilizing  influence,  their 
first  products  are  ciliated  gemmules  resembling  those  of 
Hydraform  Polypes  (fig.  304,  a).  These,  after  moving  about 
for  some  time  in  the  ovarial  chambers  of  their  parent,  make 
their  exit  by  the  orifices  of  these,  and  then  swim  freely 
through  the  water.  Gradually,  however,  they  undergo  the 
usual  elongation,  and  fix  themselves  by  one  extremity  (e)  ;  at 
the  opposite  extremity  a  depression  appears  in  the  middle, 
which  is  to  become  the  mouth,  as  seen  at  6,  and  an  elongation 
of  the  four  comers  (c,/)  gives  origin  to  the  first  tentacul% 
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which  are  afterwards  increased  by  the  addition  of  many  otheis 
(g).  In  this  manner  a  true  polype  is  formed,  which  leads  ike 
Ufe  of  a  Hydra,  and,  like  it,  propagates  its  kind  by  the  foimft- 
tion  of  polype-buds,  which  detach  themselves  and  lead  inde- 
pendent lives ;  and  thus  from  a  single  Medusan  egg  there  may 
arise  a  whole  colony  of  polypes  multiplied  by  gemmation.  These 
differ  entirely  from  Hydrae,  however,  in  regard  to  their  sexual 
apparatus,  which  is  detached  (as  in  the'  composite  Hydrozoa) 
under  an  entirely  different  form,  that  of  a  Medusa.    The  body  of 

the  polype  undergoes  a  great 
lengthening,  and  seems  as  if 
divided  by  transverse  banda^ 
which  gradually  deepen,  so  as 
to  make  the  whole  body  almost 
resemble  a  pile  of  sauceis 
with  divided  edges  (h);  for 
beneath  the  lowest  of  these 
saucer-like  disks,  a  new  set 

i^04.-DKTELorM.KTOpMKDu.«.     ^^   polypc  -  aHus    makes  ite 

appearance ;  and  after  the 
detachment  of  the  whole  pil©  of  disks,  the  polype-body 
remains  at  their  base,  and  may  continue  to  lead  its  former 
life,  and  to  propagate  itself  in  the  polype-form.  The  disks 
progressively  enlu^e,  those  at  the  summit  of  the  pile  in- 
creasing most  rapidly,  and  then  detaching  themselves  from 
the  pile  (i) ;  when  thus  detached,  they  swim  about  freely  in 
the  water  after  the  manner  of  the  smaller  and  simpler  Me- 
dusae, to  which  they  closely  correspond  in  form  (d)  ;  and  they 
gradually  enlarge  and  acquire  the  structure  of  their  original 
parents  (h).  It  is  not  correct  to  represent  (which  is  commonly 
done)  the  pile  of  Medusa-disks  as  being  formed*  by  the  sub- 
division of  the  polype-body.  The  Medusa-disks  are  in  reality 
sexual  buds,  resembling  those  of  the  composite  Hydrozoa 
(§  125) ;  and  the  only  essential  difference  between  the  two 
cases  lies  in  the  fact,  that  among  the  latter  it  is  the  Zoophjftk 
form  which  ostensibly  constitutes  the  animal  (the  Medusan 
buds  being  thrown-off  only  at  certain  times  for  a  special  pu> 
pose),  whilst  the  former  are  only  known  (save  to  such  as 
search-out  the  history  of  their  polypoid  development)  in  the 
Medusan  stage  of  their  lives. 
,    741.  The  recent  researches  of  Professor  Miiller  and  others 
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have  brouglit  to  light  a  moat  remarkable  set  of  facte  in  regard 
to  the  developmental  history  of  the  Eckitiodermota.  The 
details  of  this  history  vary  so  greatly  in  the  difierent  sections 
of  the  group,  that  all  which  can  be  here  attempted  is  a 
general  notice  of  its  most  important  features.  The  em- 
bryonic mass  of  cells,  which  is  produced  in  the  ordinary  way 
isom.  the  e^  is  usually  converted,  not  (as  in  Insects)  into  & 
larva  wliich  is  subsequently  to  attain  the  perfect  form  by  a 
process  of  metamorphosis,  but  into  a  peculiar  being,  destined 
to  a  merely  temporary  existence,  whose  function  seems  to  be 
to  give  origin  to  the  real  Echinoderm  by  internal  gemmation, 
to  obtain  and  prepare  for  it  the  materids  of  its  development, 
and  to  carry  it  to  a  distance  from  its  fellows,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  spots  inhabited  by  the  several  species  from  being  over- 
crowded by  the  accumulation  of  their  progeny.  These  larval 
looid*  present  many  points  of  resemblance  to  the  larvie  of 
certain  Annelids ;  their  bodies  have  a  bilateral  not  a  radial 
symmetry,    the  two  sides   being  exactly   alike ;   each  side 


is  furnished  wit^a  ciliated  fringe  along  the  whole  or  the 
greater  part  of  i^  lei^th ;  and  ti^e  two  fringes  are  nnited 
by  an  upper  and  a  lower  transverse  ciliated  band,  between 
vrhich  tbe.mouth  of  the  zooid  is  situated.  Although  the 
adult  Stor-nsh  and  Sand-stars  have  neither  intestinal  tube  nor 
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axial  orifice,  their  larval  zooids,  like  those  of  other  Ecbiiu)- 
derms,  always  possess  both.  It  is  &om  the  side  of  the  intes- 
tinal canal,  that  the  young  Echinoderm  is  usually  hudded-o£ 
In  some  instances  it  separates  itself  completely  from  the 
zooid^  when  it  has  attained  a  certain  stage  of  developmenl^ 
no  part  of  the  latter  entering  into  its  composition ;  this  seems 
to  be  the  case  in  the  Comatula,  which  present  this  further 
remarkable  feature,  that  the  young  Echinoderm  at  fiist 
attaches  itself  to  some  fixed  object  by  a  footstalk  (fig.  305), 
80  as  to  resemble  the  fossil  EncriniUs  in  every  essential 
particular,  but  afterwards  becomes  detached,  and  henceforth 
remains  free  (fig.  306).  In  the  Starfish  and  IJckintiSj  the  only 
part  of  the  larval  zooid  which  is  retained  in  the,  Echinoderm, 
is  a  portion  that  is  (as  it  were)  pinched-oflf  from  the  stomach 
and  intestines.  In  the  HolothuHa  (fig.  67),  on  the  other  hand, 
which  has  a  much  closer  conformity  to  the  type  of  the  Annelids, 
a  much  larger  part  of  the « larva  is  retained  in  the  adulty  and 
the  process  of  development  more  nearly  resembles  an  ordinaiy 
metamorphosis. 

742.  Passing-on  now  to  the  Articulated  series,  we  find 
that  the  developmental  history  of  its  lower  forms  presents 
phenomena  not  less  remarkable  than  those  already  noticed. 
Eecent  studies  on  the  propagation  of  the  Entozoa  have  re- 
moved many  of  the  difficulties  previously  felt-  in  regard  to 
their  mode  of  passage  from  one  animal  to  another;  by 
showing  that  the  same  creature  may  exist  under  two  or  more 
forms,  which  may  differ  so  greatly  from  each  other  as  appa- 
rently to  belong  to  separate  orders.  This  has  now  been 
ascertained  to  be  the  case,  for  example,  in  regard  to  the 
Tasnia  or  Tape- worm  (fig.  53)  and  the  Gysticercus  (fig.  307). 
The  segments  of  which  the  body  of  the  Tape- worm  is  composed, 
are  in  reality  i*epetitions  (like  the  medusa-buds  of  a  Hydroid 
zoophyte)  of  its  generative  apparatus;  with  this  difference, 
however,  that  each  segment  contains  both  kinds  of  sexual 
organs,  so  that  the  eggs  it  contains  are  fertilized  without  any 
extraneous  assistance.  These  segments,  when  mature,  detach 
themselves  one  by  one ;  and  being  voided  from  the  intestine^ 
fall  to  the  ground,  over  which  the  eggs  they  contain  become 
disseminated  by  various  agencies.  Being  swallowed  with 
the  herbage  or  the  water  ingested  by  herbivorous  animals^ 
the  eggs  are  conveyed  into  their  stomachs,  wherS  the  little 
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embryos  escape  from  them.  These  emhryoa,  which  are  small 
vesicles  furnished  with  six  minute  hooks  or  spiiies,  make 
their  way  through  the  wEills  of  the  stomach  into  the  substance 
of  other  viscera ;  and  by  gettii^  into  the  current  of  the  cir- 
culation, they  are  sometimes  carried  to  remote  parts  of  the 
body.  Nourished  by  the  juices  which  it  absorbs,  the  vesicle 
swells :  and  a  head  reaembling  that  of  the  Tape-worm  (fig. 
307,  a),  begins  to  bud  feom  its  wall  into  its  cavity.  In  this 
condition  the  product  of  the  egg  of  the  Tape-worm  has  long 
been  known  as  the  Ci/Uicereus  (its  presence  in  large  numbers 
in  the  flesh  of  the  Pig  giving  to  it  that  diseased  appearance 
which  is  known  as  "measly"),  without  its  relationship  te  its 
parent  being  in  the  least  suspected ;  and  it  undergoes  ncr 
'  further  change  until  the  flesh  of  the  a-ninml  it  inhabits  is 
devoured  by  some  other,  eo  that  the  Cysticercus  is  conveyed 
into  the  intestinal  canal  of  the  latter.  The  head  which  was 
previously  turned  into  the  vesicle,  now  protrudes  from  its 
exterior  (fig.  307),  and  attaches 
itself  to  the  intestine  of  its  new 
host  by  means  of  the  hooks  and 
suckers  with  which  it  is  furnished 
(a) ;  the  vesicle  is  then  cast  off, 
and  its  place  is  taken  by  the 
series  of  generative  segments  suc- 
cessively budded-forth  from  the 
head,  which  constitutes  the  body 
of  a  new  Tape-worm ;  and  from 
the  ova  which  these  produce  there 
springs  a  new  generation,  which 

repeats  the  same  curious  cycle. — Numerous  othex  parasites 
present  a  history  that  resembles  the  preceding  in  ~ 

all  its  essential  features,  whilst  vaiying  in  details 
(see  Zoology,  §§  925,  926). 

743.  The  Trematode  Entozoa,  of  which  t 
toma  (known  under  the  name  of  fiuie)  that  infests 
the  bvers  of  Sheep  is  a  characteristic  example, 
nnde^  a  yet  longer  succession  of  changes  ;  these 
have  been  especially  studied  in  a  species  which 
infests  the  Zymrueui,  one  of  the  Water-snails,  and  , 
which  is  represented  in  fig.  308.     From  the  egg    Liii««ut. 
deposited  by  this  Distoma  is  prodnced  a  long  flat-bodied  embryo 
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(fig.  309)  haying  a  sac-like  lK)dy  clothed  with  cilia  and  capable 
of  motion ;  within  the  anterior  part  of  which  is  to  be  observed 
an  elongated  stomach  s,  whilst  the  posterior  portion  of  the 
cayity  is  occupied  by  a  number  of  bodies  a,  having  a  general 
resemblance  to  itself  which  are  produced  from  it  by  a  process 
of  internal  gemmation.  These,  when  mature,  burst  fortih 
from  the  containing  cyst^  and  deyelope  themselves  into 
worms  (fig.  310)  not  very  unlike  the  preceding  in  general 
form  and  organization,  though  differing  from  them  in  some 
important  particulars ;  and  in  their  turn  they  produce,  by 
internal  genunation,  a  fresh  brood  of  bodies  much  more 
dissimilar  to  themselves.     These,  when 'set  free  in  due  time, 


Fig.  S09. 
GftAND-NuaSE  OF  Ckrcaeia. 


Fig.  310. 
NuRSX  or  Cercabia. 


Fig.  311. 
Cercarii. 


develope  ttiemselves  into  a  form  which  has  long  been  known 
as  the  Cercaria  (fig.  311),  aAd  which  has  a  tadpole-like  body 
with  a  large  sucker  a  in  its  ndddle,  a  triangular  head,  a  long 
tail  by  the  motion  of  which  it  swims,  and  various  viscera  c 
in  its  interior.  The  Cercarise  attach  themselves  by  means  of 
their  sucker  to  the  bodies  of  the  Lyninseus,  and  then  begin  to 
undergo  an  important  metamorphosis.  The  tail,  being  now 
useless,  faUs  off ;  the  animal  becomes  invested  vrith  a  mucous 
substance,  within  which  it  lies  encysted  like  a  chrysalis 
within  its  cocoon ;  and,  on  its  emergence  from  this  it  presents 
itseK  as  a  Distoma,  which  is  ready  by  the  performance  of  the 
true  generative  process,  to  set  in  renewed  operation  the  whole 
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succession  of  these  changes. — Thus  between  every  act  of 
generation  there  intervene  two  sets  of  gemmations,  by  which 
a  single  embryo  may  produce  a  multitude  of  Cercari® ;  and 
the  conversion  of  the  Cercaria  into  the  Distoma  involves,  in 
addition,  a  metamorphosis  not  less  complete  than  that  of 
Insects.  The  body  (fig.  310)  within  which  the  CercarisB  are 
developed,  and  which  is  the  second  remove  from  the  Dis- 
toma, has  been  called  their  "  nurse  /'  and  that  (fig.  309)  from 
which  the  nurses  themselves  are  developed,  and  which  is  the 
first  remove  from  the  Distoma,  has  beeii  called  their  "  grand- 
nurse."  ' 

744.  Among  the  Annelida,  or  Worms  properly  so  called, 
there  is  considerable  variety  in  the  history  of  development; 
some  of  them,  as  the  Leech  and  Earth-worm,  coming  forth 
from  the  egg  in  a  nearly  perfect  state ;  whilst  in  most  of  the 
marine  worms  that  state  is  not  attained  until  long  after  the 
embryo  has  begun  to  lead  an  independent  life.  This  embryo, 
on  its  firet  emersion  from  the  egg,  very  commonly  has  an  oval 
or  roundish  tody,  furnished  with  one  or  more  bands  of  cilia, 
by  the  agency  of  which  it  swims  freely  in  the  water;  the 
body  then  graduaUy  becomes  elongated,  and  additional  bands 
of  cilia  ifiake  their  appearance ;  and  after  a  time  a  mouth  and 
intestinal  canal  are  formed,  indications  of  eyes  and  of  a  seg- 
mental division  show  themselves,  and  the  cilia  disappear,  their 
place  being  usually  taken  by  bristly  appendages.  The  body  is 
gradually  elongated  by  the  production  of  additionid  segments, 
sometimes  to  the  number  of  several  hundred ;  each  new  seg- 
ment being  formed  between  those  which  were  previously  the 
last  and  the  last  but  one.  Thus  the  formation  of  the  body  of 
the  Worm  is  really  accomplished  by  a  process  of  continuous 
gemmation ;  and  it  is  therefore  the  less  surprising  that  some 
of  these  worms  should  be  capable  of  producing  independent 
buds  (§  727),  which  buds,  however,  not  unfrequently  resem- 
ble the  segments  of  the  Tape-worm,  in  containing  nothing 
else  than  the  generative  apparatus,  save  locomotive  organs  for 
the  purpose  of  dispersing  its  products. 

745.  It  was  in  the  class  of  Insects  that  the  phenomena  of 
metamorphosis  were  first  studied ;  and  notwithstanding  the 
familiarity  of  the  leading  facts  of  the  case,  it  is  desirable  to 
recapitulate  them  here,  for  the  sake  of  showing  their  relation- 
ship to  those  we  have  been  already  considering.     There  are 
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some  Insects  (sach  as  the  Grasshopper  and  the  Cricket)  wlii(di 
come-forth  from  the  egg  in  a  form  so  nearly  resembling  that 
which  they  are  ultimately  to  present,  that  the  deficiency  of 
wings  is  their  principal  difference.  Such  are  said  to  undeigo 
an  incomplete  metamorphosis;  the  fact  being,  however,  not 
that  these  finally  attain  a  less  eleyated  condition  than  other 
Insects,  but  that  they  make  a  much  nearer  approach  to  it  in 
that  pajrt  of  their  embryonic  state  which  they  pass  within  the 
egg.  In  the  tribes  of  Beetles,  Butterflies,  Bees,  and  Hies,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  embryo  comes-forth  from  the  egg  in  the 
condition  of  a  Worm ;  and  only  acquires  either  the  form  or 
structure  of  an  Insect  after  a  complete  metamorphosisy  in  which 
every  part  of  its  organization  undergoes  important  modifica- 
tions. The  larva,  sometimes  known  as  a  '^  maggot,^'  sometimes 
as  a  "caterpillar"  or  "grub,"  is  in  many  instances  completely 
destitute  of  legs ;  and  where  it  does  possess  feet  by  which  it 
can  crawl,  these  are  not  jointed  members,  but  mere  fleshy 
protuberances.  The  segments  are  all  nearly  equal  and  similar, 
both  externally  and  internally;  they  are  never  more  than 
thirteen  in  number,  counting  the  head  as  one ;  and  having 
been  all  formed  in  the  first  instance  by  the  subdivision  of  the 
original  yolk-mews,  they  undergo  no  subsequent  augmentation 
but  that  of  size.  The  voracity  of  the  larva  is  its  most  extra- 
ordinary characteristic ;  and  its  increase  in  bulk  is  propor- 
tional, the  full-sized  larva  being  estimated  in  some  instances 
to  weigh  no  less  than  72,000  times  as  much  as  it  did  when  it 
came-forth  from,  the  egg  (§141).  During  this  rapid  increase,  its 
skin  is  several  times  thrown  off;  a  new  one  being  first  formed 
within  this,  better  adapted  to  its  augmented  size.  Very  little 
change  takes  place  in  the  structure  of  the  larva,  until  after 
the  completion  of  its  growth  ;  it  then  ceases  to  eat,  and  fie- 
quently  forms  some  protection  to  itself  either  by  spinning  a 
silken  cocoon,  or  by  gluing  bits  of  stick,  straw,  &c.  into  a 
fease,  or  it  may  bury  itself  in  the  ground.  The  last  larva-skin 
hardens  into  a  firm  case  around  the  body,  which,  f|^TniTi^'«^i°g 
in  size,  shrinks  away  from  its  interior.  The  creature,  now 
known  as  a  chrysalis  or  pupa,  remains  for  some  time  without 
food  and  apparently  inert ;  important  c}ianges,  however,  are 
taking  place  within  its  body,  which  tend  towards  the  fonnar 
tion  of  the  organs  of  the  perfect  insect ;  and  these  are  pro- 
duced at  the  expense  of  the  mass  of  nutrient  material  that 
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had  been  stored-up  within  the  body  of  the  larva.     "When  the 
development  of  the  wings,  legs,  &c.  has  been  completed,  the 
Ima^o  or  perfect  insect  bursts-forth  from*  its  pupa-case,  and 
enters  upon  the  life  of  activity  for  which  it  is  destined     In 
this  condition  alone  does  it  possess  proper  generative  organs  ; 
and  the  business  of  rearing  the  larva,  or  of  preparing  a  habi- 
tation in  which  they  shall  find  a  store  of  food  laid-up  for 
them,  seems  generally  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  its 
existence.     In  many  instances,  indeed,  as  in  the  Silkworm, 
the  Imago  takes  no  nourishment  whatever,  and  dies  as  soon 
as  the  generative  act  has  been  complete^,  and  the  fertilized 
eggs  have  been  deposited — It  is  scarcely  possible  to  find  a 
greater  contrast  than  that  which  exists  between  t£e  footless 
Maggot,  almost  destitute  of  the  power  of  movement,  and 
having  no  capacity  but  that  of  gorging  itself  with  the  nou- 
rishment provided  for  its  sustenance,  and  the  active  Bee, 
almost  constantly  on  the  wing,  darting  from  flower  to  flower 
in  search  of  the  honied  sweets  which  it  is  now  content  to 
sip,  and  coining  home  to  toil  in  the  construction  of  that 
wonderful  edifice  which  human  skill  could  have  scarcely 
rivalled,  certainly  not  surpassed.     And  it  is  evident  that  the 
true  way  of  looking  at  the  metamorphoses  of  Insects,  is,  to 
consider  the  chrysalis  condition  as  a  continuation  of  the  de- 
velopmental process,  which  takes  place  within  the  egg ;  the 
larva  being  adapted  to  come  forth  into  the  world  for  a  time 
in  a  very  immature  condition,  that  it  may  obtain  for  itself 
such  a  supply  of  nutrient  material  as  could  not  have  been 
stored  up  within  the  egg,  without  adding  so  greatly  to  its 
bulk,  as  to  render  impossible  that  enormous  multiplication  in 
the  number  of  eggs  which  is  so  characteristic  a  phenomenon 
in  the  history  of  this  class. 

746.  A  remarkable  departure  from  the  method  of  sexual 
propagation  common  among  Insects,  has  long  been  known  to 
occur  in  the  tribe  oi  Aphides,  or  "plant-Uce"  (Zool.  §  785); 
which  multiply  themselves  while  yet  in  a  state  of  develop- 
ment that  may  be  considered  as  larval,  without  any  proper 
generative  act.  iNo  distinction  exists  between  males  and 
femalegf,  but  every  individual  is  formed  upon  the  ordinary 
female  type ;  and  eggs  are  produced  from  an  ovarium,  which 
are  hatched  within  the  body,  so  that  the  young  come  forth 
alive.     These  in  their  turn  repeat  the  same  process  within  a 
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very  short  time ;  arid  one  viviparous  bhx)d  succeeds  another, 
80  long  as  adequate  warmth  and  food  are  supplied.  Ten  or 
twelve  are  thus  commonly  put-forth  in  a  single  season ;  and 
as  each  brood  may  consist  of  a  hundred  individuals,  it  may 
be  easily  calculated  that  no  fewer  than  ten  thousand  miUwA 
million  of  Aphides  may  thus  be  produced  in  one  summer  from 
a  single  individual  With  the  advance  of  autumn,  however, 
the  kst  brood  of  larval  Aphides,  instead  of  continumg  to 
propagate  after  this  fashion,  is  developed  into  the  perfect 
sexual  form  ;  distmct  males  and  females  present  themselyes ; 
the  true  generative  process  is  performed ;  and,  as  its  result^ 
eggs  are  deposited,  that  are  capable  of  resisting  the  cold  of 
winter,  which  would  be  fatal  to  the  viviparous  larvae.  From 
these  eggs,  larval  Aphides  are  hatched  in  the  spring,  which 
repeat  the  same  curious  series  of  phenomena. — Eecent  in- 
quiiies  have  shown  that  this  method  of  propagation  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  Aphides,  but  is  common  to  many  other 
Insects.  Thus,  it  appears  that  the  various  si)ecies  of  Cynipi 
or  gall-fly  (Zool.  §  755)  are  for  the  most  part  known  only 
Under  the  female  type,  and  that  they  can  propagate  without 
any  male  ;  the  eggs  which  they  deposit  producing  larvae,  which 
are  developed  into  the  likeness  of  their  parents  without  re- 
ceiving any  fertilization.  It  may  be  surmised  that,  as  among 
Aphides,  males  make  their  appearance  under  certain  condi- 
tions, and  that  a  proper  generative  act  occasionally  intervenes 
between  the  successive  productions  of  non-sexual  broods. 
Comparing  these  phenomena  with  those  of  the  gemmation  of 
Salpse  (§  728),  and  with  other  cases  of  like  nature,  it  might 
be  supposed  that  the  non-sexual  or  agamic^  production  of 
Aphidesy  GynipidoSy  &c.  is  only  another  case  of  the  same  kind. 
But  there  is  this  peculiarity  about  it, — that  the  y6ung  are 
produced,  not  from  buds,  but  from  bodies  having  aU  the 
characters  of  ordinary  eggs.  And  it  vmuld  seem,  from  the 
facts  next  to  be  mentioned,  that  in  certain  cases  the  same 
ovum  may  develope  itseK  either  with  or  without  fertilization; 
its  product  in  the  two  cases,  however,  being  diflferent. 

747.  Among  Beei,  Wasps,  Ants,  and  other  social  Insects^ 
the  generative  process  is  performed  in  a  very  peculiar  manner. 
By  far  the  larger  proportion  of  their  communities  are  neuUnj 
that  is,  are  incapable  of  reproduction ;  the  continuance  of  the 

\  From  a,  wit\  and  yafios,  marriage. 
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race  being  effected  by  a  comparatively  small  number  of  indi- 
viduals. Thus,  among  the  common  Hive-Bees,  the  queen  is 
the  only  perfect  female ;  the  drones  are  the  males ;  and  the 
workers  are  neuters.  But  these  neuters  are  undeveloped 
females,  as  is  shown  by  the  curious  feu^t  already  mentioned 
with  regard  to  the  capacity  of  their  larvse  for  being  developed 
under  certain  conditions  into  queens  (§  716).  In  the  case  of 
the  "  queen-bee," — as  in  the  still  more  remarkable  case  of  the 
queen  Tenms  (ZooL.  §  740),  which  will  lay  80,000  eggs  in 
twenty-four  hours,  and  will  continue  to  dp  so  at  the  same 
rate  for  many  weeks, — a  single  generative  act  suffices  for  the 
fertilization  of  a  long  succession  of  ova,  though  a  large  pro- 
portion of  these  may  have  been  undeveloped  at  the  time  of 
its  occurrence ;  for  the  spermatic  fluid  is  stored-up  in  a  little 
receptacle  opening-off  from  the  oviduct  of  the  female,  so  that 
a  minute  portion  of  it  may  come  into  contact  with  the  eggs^ 
as  they  descend  one  after  the  other.  But  it  appears  from 
recent  inquiries,  that  the  worker-eggs  alone  undergo  this 
fertilization,  aud  that  the  drone-eggs  are  deposited  without 
receiving  it ;  and  there  is  strong  reason  to  believe  that  the 
very  same  eggs  may  be  developed  either  into  workers  or  into 
drones,  according  as  they  do  or  do  not  receive  the  influence 
of  the  spermatic  fluid.  When  engaged  in  depositing  her 
eggs,  the  queen  moves  over  the  cells  of  the  comb,  apparently 
without  any  order,  dropping  an  egg  into  each ;  and  it  seems 
to  be  determined  by  the  size  of  the  cells  (those  prepared  for 
the  drone-eggs  being  of  larger  diameter  than  those  destined 
for  the  worker-eggs),  whether  or  not  this  fertilizing  act  shaU 
be  performed  as  the  eggs  descend.  It  has  long  been  observed, 
that  queen-bees  will  occasionally  deposit  eggs  without  having 
left  the  hive  for  the  "  nuptial  flight*'  with  the  male ;  and  the 
eggs  thus  deposited  always  prove  to  be  drones.  It  has  also 
been  observed  that  eggs  are  occasionally  laid  by  workers; 
and  of  these  ajso  the  products  are  always  drones.  Hence,  it 
seems  certain  that  the  drones  are  always  developed  from 
agamic  or  unfertilized  eggs ;  and  it  would  appear  that  these 
very  eggs,  if  fertilized  by  the  male  spermatic  fluid,  would 
produce  workers.  This  is  one  of  the  most  curious  discoveries 
yet  made  in  the  physiology  of  Bees;  and  it  remaius  to  be 
determined  how  far  the  same  thing  is  true  among  other  tribes 
pf  Insects. 
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748.  In  the  class  of  Cinistacea  there  is  great  yaiiety  as 
to  the  degree  of  metamorphosis  tmdergone  by  the  young  after 
their  emersion  from  the  egg ;  for  whilst  there  are  several  in- 
stances in, which  either  the  mature  form,  or  one  closely  re- 
sembling it,  is  presented  from  the  firsts  the  more  common  fact 
is  that  die  early  or  larval  conditioii  is  extremely  dissinulai  to 
that  of  the  parent,  and  that  a  succession  of  changes  has  to 
be  gone-through  before  the  latter  is  attained.  This  is  in  no 
instance  more  remarkable  than  in  that  of  the  common  Grab, 
whose  larva  (fig.  48)  was  long  known  under  the  name  of 
Zoea,  and  was  supposed  to  belong  to  a  type  altogether  dif- 
ferent ]N"o  instance  of  agamic  reproduction  by  eggs  is 
as  yet  known  among  the  higher  Crustacea ;  but  in  the 
Entomostracous  dividion  there  are  probably  Aiany  examples 
of  it  Thus  in  the  little  Dapknia  (ZooL.  §  879),  one  of  the 
commonest  of  the  "water  fieas^"  the  ordinary  eggs  seem  to  be 
always  "  agamic  ; "  whilst  the  eggs  which  are  formed  within 
the  peculiar  case  termed  the  ephippium^  and  which  seem 
enabled  by  its  protection  to  endure  a  degree  of  cold  that  is 
fatal  to  the  ordinary  eggs  as  weU  as  to  the  parents,  are  the 
products  of  sexual  action.      The   Cyclops,   again,  has  been 

found,  like  the  Aphis,  to  produce  many 
successive  broods,  which  broods  repeat  the 
like  mode  of  propagation,  without  the  appear- 
ance of  a  male. — ^Among  the  examples  pre- 
sented by  this  class,  of  entire  change  of  form 
in  the  progress  of  development,  none  are 
more  remarkable  than  those  which  are  met 
with  among  the  suctorial  tribes,  which  Kve 
as  parasites  upon  the  exterior  of  other 
animals,  especially  Fishes.  As  an  example 
of  this  change  we  may  refer  to  the  Lemcea 
(fig.  312),  an  animal  which  is  not  unfre- 
quently  found  clinging  to  the.  eyes  and  gills 
of  fish,  the  anterior  part  of  its  body  being 
commonly  imbedded  in  the  substance  of  the 
part  to  which  it  attaches  itself.  This  creature 
Fig.  312.— Lerwjba.  is  characterized  by  the  size  of  its  large  suc- 
torial trunk  a,  and  by  that  of  its  single  pair 
of  legs  e,  which  terminate  together  in  the  sucker/;  and  by  the 
immense  development  of  the  abdominal  portion  of  its  body  d, 
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as  well  as  of  the  two  large  egg-capsules  e,  which  are  attached  to 
it.     Yet  in  its  larval  concfition  (fig.  313)  it  is  an  active  little 
creature,   resembling  in  all   essential   particulars 
;^M^      the  larvae  of  Entomostraca  generally ;    and  from 
^  V  this  type  the  males  do  not  depart  nearly  so  much 

as  the  females,  the  former  retaining  the  general 
plan  of  stnicture,  as  weU  aa  the  activity  of  habits, 
that  prevail  among  the  Entomostraca,  whilst  the 
latter  lose  their  instruments  of  movement,  acquiit 
ing  the  apparatus  of  suction  and  prehension. 
Pig.  318.  749.  A  still  more  remarkable  example  of  meta- 

jaava  of  morphosis  is  presented  by  the  tribe  of  Cirrhipeds 
(§  102),  which,  notwithstanding  that  they  were 
long  ranked  as  Mollusks,  on  account  of  their  shelly  invest- 
ment and  their  immovable  attachment  to  solid  bodies,  are 
now  known  to  be  so  closely  related  to  Crustacea,  as  in 
the  opinion  of  many  naturaUsts  to  rank  merely  as  a  sub- 
division of  that  group.  The  young,  alike  of  the  Lepas  or 
"  barnacle,"  and  of  the  Balanus  or  "  acorn-shell,"  very  much  re- 
semble those  of  the  ordinary  Entomostraca  ;  they  possess  eyes 
and  several  pairs  of  motor  appendages  in  this  state  :  and  they 
swim  f«^ly?hrough  the  ^H  afleT  the  manner  of  ;ater-fleal 
Before  their  last  change,  they  are  enclosed  in  a  bivalve  cara- 
pace like  that  of  Oypris ;  and  they  then  possess  a  pair  of 
large  four-jointed  antennae,  which  are  well  furnished  with 
muscles  ;  and  it  is  by  these  antennae  that  the  animal  finally 
attaches  itself,  by  means  of  a  peculiar  cement  which  is  poured 
out  from  ducts  running  up  into  them  from  the  body.  In  the 
anterior  of  the  recently-attached  larva,  the  young  Cirrhiped 
may' be  detected  with  its  valves  and  cirrhi,  like  the  embryo 
insect  in  its  pupa-case ;  and  the  carapace  and  integuments  of 
the  larva  being  thrown-off  like  a  pupa-case,  the  perfect  form 
is  disclosed.  In  most  of  these  animals,  eis  in  many  mollusks, 
the  sexes  are  united  in  the  same  individuals  ;  but  when  they 
are  separate,  the  males  are  minute  imperfectly-formed  crea- 
tures, which  lead  a  sort  of  parasitic  life  upon  the  surface  of  the 
females ;  and  in  some  of  the  hermaphrodite  species  "  supple- 
mental males"  are  also  provided. 

750.  Among  the  Rotrfera  or  Wheel- Animalcules,  the  double 
mode  of  reproduction  by  agamic  and  by  sexual  eggs  seems  to 
be  the  ordinary  rule.     The  former  may  go  on  at  a  piodi^QU& 
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late ;  so  tliat  from  the  known  rate  of  propagation  in  a 
Hydatina,  it  is  calculated  that  nearly  seventeen  millions  might 
be  produced  from  a  single  individual  within  twenty-four  days,' 
although  not  more  than  three  or  four  ova  are  being  brought 
forward  at  once.  The  latter  takes  place  only  at  certain 
seasons,  most  frequently  before  the  winter ;  the  sexual  eggs, 
in  these  as  in  other  cases,  being  endowed  with  a  special  power 
of  resisting  cold.  It  is  only  occasionally,  therefore,  that 
males  are  to  be  met  with ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  circumstance 
that  they  are  in  many  instances  destined  for  so  brief  an  exist- 
ence, as  not  even  to  be  furnished  with  any  digestive  apparatus ; 
80  that  their  development  is  complete(^  and  their  reproduc- 
tive function  performed,  at  the  sole  expense  of  the  nutriment 
which  was  formshed  by  the  egg. 

751.  In  the  class  of  Aracknida  there  is  nothing  that  corre* 
spends  with  the  metamorphosis  of  Insects  ;  for  Spiders  and 
Scorpions  attain  to  the  full  development  of  their  organs  within 
the  egg,  so  that  the  young  come-forth  from  it  differing  in 
scarcely  any  respect  from  their  parents,  except  in  size ;  and 
among  the  Acarndce  or  "  mites,"  the  only  important  difference 
lies  in  the  deficiency  of  one  of  the  four  pairs  of  legs,  which  is 
supplied  after  the  first  moult  This  completion  of  the  process 
of  development  within  the  egg  could  scarcely  take  place,  hut 
for  the  large  supply  of  nutriment  afforded  to  the  embryo 
by  the  yolk.  The  Arachnida  deposit  a  far  smaller  number  of 
eggs  than  Insects  do ;  and  thus,  as  each  egg  can  be  made  of 
much  greater  size,  there  is  no  necessity  for  that  early  emersion 
of  the  embryo  in  search  of  the  material  for  its  continued  de- 
velopment, which  has  been  shown  to  be  the  real  purpose  of 
the  larva-life  of  Insects  (§  745). 

752.  In  the  Mollriscous  series  the  generative  function  pre- 
sents few  such  peculiarities  as  have  been  noticed  among  Articu- 
lata.  Save  in  the  lowest  members  of  the  series,  the  Tunicaia 
and  the  Polyzoa  (§§  114,  115),  we  have  no  example  of  repro- 
duction by  gemmation ;  and  no  instance  of  reproduction  by 
agamic  ova  is  yet  known.  The  union  of  the  two  sexes  in  the 
same  individual  is  much  more  common  in  this  series  than 
among  Articulata ;  and  thus  the  fertilization  of  the  eggs  is 
secured  without  the  exercise  of  locomotive  power.  It  is 
remarkable,  however,  that  the  embryos  even  of  such  Mollusks 
as  are  desthied  to  remain  almost  motionless  when  they  attain 
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iiieir  adnlt  condition,  are  adapted  to  move  actively  through 
the  water  :  those  of  the  Polyzoa  swinmiing  forth  as  ciliated 
'gemmnles ;  those  of  the  Tunieata  haying  a  tadpole-like  taO, 
formed  by  an  outgrowth  from  the  "  mulberry  mass,"  which 
propels  them  by  its  lateral  strokes ;  and  those  of  the  Gadero- 
pods  having  two  large  ciliated  lobes,  much  resembling  the 
**wiieels"  of  Rotifera,  placed  one  on  either  side  of  the  mouth. 
It  is  farther  remarkable  that  all  Gasteropods  possess  a  shell 
in  their  early  condition,  whether  or  not  they  are  to  possess 
one  ultimately.    .Among  some  of  the  PedmihranckicUcbj  which 
ODZtstitote  the  highest  order  of  this  class  (Zqol.  §  985),  a  very 
remarkable  provision  has  been  observed  for  carrying-on  the 
development  of  the  embryo  to  a  more  advanced  stage  than  is' 
attained  in  other  instances  within  the  egg.    In  addition  to  the 
"  germ-yolk,"  which  undergoes  the  usual  processes  of  fission 
jmd  of  conversion  into  the  mulberry-mass  (§  736),  by  the  sub- 
sequent metamorphoses  of  which  the  body  of  the  embryo 
is  formed,  we  find  a  quantity  of  "  food-yolk  "  stored-up  with 
each  embryo,  which  may  be  likened  to  the  supply  that  is 
provided  by  many  Insects  for  the  nutrition  of  their  larvae  on 
tlieir  first  emersion  fipm  the  %gg  (§  703) ;  this  store  is  greedily 
devoured  by  the  embryos,  as  soon  as  they  have  a  mouth  to 
swallow  it  and  a  stomach  to  hold  it ;  and  it  is  at  the  expense 
of  this,  that  all  their  later  development  is  carried  on. 

753.  The  class  of  OephalopodB^  in  which  the  sexes  are 
always  separate,  presents  us  with  some  extremely  curious 
provisions  for  bringing  the  products  of  the  spermrcells  into 
contact  with  the  eggs.  Whilst  passing  through  the  duct  that 
conveys  them  forth  from  the  glandular  organ  within  which 
they  are  formed,  the  spermatozoids  cluster  together ;  and  these 
cluBters  become  invested  with  peculiar  casings,  which,  when 
inunersed  in  water,  have  a  peculiar  movement  that  enables 
tJiem  to  advance  through  it,  and  causes  them,  when  they  meet 
with  an  obstacle,  to  rupture  and  set  free  their  contents.  In 
this  mode  it  ia  that  the  spennatozoids  find  their  way  into  the 
midst  of  the  large  grape-like  clusters  of  eggs  which  have  been 
deposited  by  the  females,  and  which  thus  receive  the  fertili- 
zing influence  of  the  male. — In  the  Argonatd  or  "paper-nau- 
tilus "  (ZooL.  §  962)  there  is  a  still  more  remarkable  provision 
for  the  same  end.  All  the  individuals  of  this  species  that 
form  the  beautiful  paper-like  shell  fixxm  which  it  derives 
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its  name,  are  females ;  and  it  now  seems  dear  that  the 
essential  purpose  of  the  shell  is  the  protection,  not  of  the 
animal  (whidi  is  not  in  any  way  attached  to  it),  but  of  the 
eggs.  The  male  is  of  such  comparatively  insignificant  size, 
that,  not  being  provided  with  a  shell,  it  was  not  recognised 
until  recently  as  belonging  to  the  same  species.  The  sper- 
matic duct  passes  through  one  of  its  arms,  which  is  extended 
into  a  long  whip-like  appendage  ;  and  in  this  duct  are  found 
bundles  of  spermatozoids,  all  contained  within  one  casing 
which  does  not  possess  any  self-moving  power.  At  a  certain 
epoch,  this  arm  detaches  itself  entirely  from  the  body,  and 
moves  freely  through  the  water  by  means  of  the  apparatus  of 
nerves  and  muscles  with  which  it  is  endowed,  until  it  comes 
into  contact  with  a  female  of  its  own  spedes,  whose  eggs  axe 
fertilized  by  its  contents  which  are  then  set  free.  In  this  de- 
tached condition,  the  arm  was  long  since  observed  within  the 
■hell  of  the  Argonaut,  and  was  supposed  to  be  a  parasitic 
Worm ;  subsequent  inquiry  showed  it  to  possess,  in  its  suckers 
and  its  nervo-muscular  apparatus,  the  characteristic  stractoie 
of  the  Cephalopod,  and  it  was  at  first  supposed  to  be  itself  the 
male,  destitute  (like  the  male  of  some  Ecttifera,  §  750)  of  any 
nutritive  apparatus.  Its  true  history,  as  now  elucidated,  is 
one  of  the  most  curiously-exceptional  phenomena  in  the  whole 
of  am  department  of  physiology. 

754.  Having  at  last  arrived  at  the  Vert^yrated  series,  ve 
shall  take  a  general  survey  of  the  history  of  Development  as 
presented  to  us  in  the  case  most  familiar  to  every  one,  the 
formation  of  the  Chick  within  the  egg  of  the  Bird ;  pointing 
out,  as  occasion  arises,  the  principaT:  points  of  difference  he- 
tween  the  mode  in  which  the  process  is  there  carried-on,  and 
the  corresponding  phenomena  presented  by  other  classes.— 
The  ovum,  as  formed  within  the  ovary,  has  neither  "white" 
nor  "shell,"  but  consists  of  the  yolk-bag  and  its  contents 
alone.  Under  the  influence  of  domestication,  which  affords 
a  more  constant  supply  of  food  and  warmth  thap  the  Fo^ 
would  obtain  in  its  natural  condition,  a  much  larger  numher 
of  eggs  are  produced  by  the  hen  than  she  would  produce  in 
her  wild  state ;  so  that,  instead  of  la3ring  four  or  five  at  a 
time,  with  long  intervals  between  each  deposit^  she  is  conti- 
nually evolving  them.  An  enormous  quantity  of  "food- 
yolk"  is  prepared,  in  addition  to  the  '' germ-yolk;"  and  thus 
the  £ird*s  egg  comes  to  acquire  a  far  larger  size  in  proportion 
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to  that  of  the  parent,  than  ire  see  in  any  other  aoimak.  The 
appesnuice  of  the  ovary  of  the  Fowl  in  process  of  laying  is 
shown  in  fig.  3U ;  its  aurlace  is  rendered  uneven  or  knobby 


by  the  protTuaion  of  the  ova  in  Tarious  stages  of  enlaigement, 
thoee  which  are  xiost  mature  (a,  e)  forming  pear-shaped 
pKijections  which  only  bang-on  by  a  narrow  stalk  ;  but  «ich 
ovum  is  still  ineluded  withit^  an  extension  of  the  fibrous  sub- 
stance of  the  ovary  (fig.  302),  termed  the  calj/x,  thrau^  which 
blood-vessels  are  conveyed  over  its  surface ;  and  whan  the 
ovum  escapes  by  the  mpture  of  this,  along  a  line  (b)  from 
which  the  vessels  have  previously  retreated,  the  calyx  remains 
as  an  open  cup  {d).  The  ovaiium  of  such  Mammals  as  pro- 
duce several  young  at  once,  presents  a  corresponding  appear- 
ance ae  each  set  of  ova  is  approaching  maturity ;  save  that,  as 
the  mass  of  yolk  is  comparatively  small  (no  "food-yolk"  being 
providedX  the  ova  do  not  project  so  much  from  its  surface. 
In  Fishes,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  an  enormous  number 
of  ova  produced  at  once ;  the  whde  ovarium,  when  they  are 
appEoadiing  maturity,  being  so  crowded  with  them  that  its 
PP2 
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own  flDbstanoe  is  aottrcely  distdugoisbable.  Not  only  QiouBandi 
but  t«ns  of  thoussuds  of  e^  aie  often  produced  by  a  su^ 
individual,  their  aggr^ate  fonning  what  is  known  aa  tibe 
"hard  roe ;"  whilst  the  "soft  roe"  or  "milt"  is  the  con*- 
sponding  mass  of  apeim-cells  produced  by  the  male. 

755.  After  the  ovum  of  the  Bird  has  quitted  the  ovarioin, 
and  is  passing  throogh  the  oviduct  towards  its  outlet,  it 
receives  layer  after  layer  of  albumen  poured  out  in  a  viscid 
condition  from  the  lining  membrane  of  the  oviduct^  forming 
the  "white"  of  the  ^g  (fig.  316,  y);  and  this  is  ineloaed  in 


a  double  membrane  composed  of  a  network  of  fibres,  which 
is  formed  by  the  consolidation  of  a  platUe  erudation  (§  391). 
poured  out  after  the  albuminous  exudation  has  been  com' 
pleted.  The  outer  layer  of  this  membrane  is  consolidated  bj 
the  deposit  of  calcareous  particles  in  the  interspaces  of  ib 
fibrous  matting,  so  as  to  form  the  "shell"  of  the  egg;  aa 
arrangement  t^t  gives  the  neceasary  protection,  without  cat- 
ting-off  the  contents  of  the  shell  from  that  communication 
wi^  the  atmosphere  which  is  requisite  for  the  development 
of  the  embryo.  The  inner  layer,  whioh  forms  a  lining  to  ^e 
shell,  separates  into  two  lamina  at  the  latge  end  of  Uie  e^; 
and,  inclosed  between  these,  there  ia  a  bubble  of  air  (/),  what 
serves  to  give  die  young  bird,  just  befitre  it  is  hatched,  tha 
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power  of  filling  its  lungs  with  air.  The  yolk-bag  floats  within 
the  albumen,  and  always  tends  to  take  the  highest  place,  being 
the  lighter  of  the  two ;  but  it  is  kept  nearly  to  one  place  by 
two  cords  (ey  e)  termed  the  chcUazce,  which  seem  formed  of 
pecidiarly  viscid  albumen,  and  connect  the  yolk-bag  with  the 
lining  membrane  at  the  two  ends  of  the  shell  {d,  d).  In  this 
manner  the  yolk-bag  is  always  kept  at  the  part  of  the  shell 
where  it  can  most  fEtvourably  receive  the  warmth  imparted  to 
it  by  the  mother ;  and  the  ciccUricula  or  germ-spot  (which  is 
the  mass  of  cells  first  developed  from  the  germ-yolk)  is  made, 
by  a  similar  contrivance,  always  to  rise  to  the  highest  point. — 
In  the  eggs  of  Fishes  there  is  no  additional  ^bumen ;  and 
in  those  of  Frogs  the  albumen  is  common  to  the  general  mass 
of  ova,  constituting  the  peculiar  "gelatinous  envelope,"  which 
forms  long  necklace-like  strings  of  "  spawn,"  within  which  the 
black  yolk-bags  are  disposed  at  tolerably  regular  intervals.  In 
Mammals,  each  ovum  receives  a  separate  investment  of  a  jeHy- 
like  substance  in  its  passage  along  the  oviduct  into  the  uterus  ; 
and  around  this  there  is  formed  a  fibrous  membrane  termed 
the  Ghoriony  which  is  destined  to  take  a  very  important  share 
in  the  subsequent  nutrition  of  the  embryo  (§  761). 

756.  In  the  eggs  of  Frogs,  as  in  those  of  Mammals,  the 
whole  of  the  yolk  undergoes  the  process  of  segmentation 
already  described  (§  736),  and  takes  a  share  in  the  formation 
of  the  "  mulberry  mass."  But  in  the  eggs  of  Fishes,  Birds, 
and  the  higher  Eeptiles,  this  process  is  limited  to  that  small 
portion  of  the  yolk  which  is  distinguished  as  the  germ-yolk ; 
and  the  formation  of  the  germinal  membrane  takes  place  after 
a  different  feishion.  The  mass  of  cells  that  immediately  results 
£rom  segmentation,  flattens  itself  out  <m  the  surface  of  the 
yolk,  forming  the  minute  semi-opaque  whitiah  spot,  which  is 
known  bb  the  cicairiciUaf  germ-spot,  or  "  tread ; "  and  by  a 
further  extension  it  constitutea  the  ^^  germinal  membrane," 
which  gradually  spreads  itself  over  the  food-yolk;  at  the  same 
time  dividing  itself  into  two  layers,  between  which  a  third 
is  afterwards  interposed.  Thus  the  "  germinal  membrane," 
which  may  be  compared  to  the  seed-leaves  or  cotyledons  of 
Plants,  forms  a  sort  of  temporary  stomach  round  the  mass  of 
nutriment  prepared  for  the  sustenance  of  the  embryo;  the 
whole  of  which  nutriment,  as  will  be  presently  seen,  is  absorbed 
into  the  body  of  the  embryo  through  its  instrumentality. 
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757.  The  fiist  indication  of  the  pennanent  fabric  in  all 
Vertebrated  animals,  consists  of  a  delicate  longitudinal  streak, 
termed  the  ''primitive  trace''  (fig.  316,  b),  that  is  observable 
in  the  midst  of  a  pellucid  area,  which  is  again  surrounded  by 

a  ring  of  more  opaque  as* 
pect  (c).  This  primitive  trace 
is  the  foundation  of  the 
Vertebral  Column.  It  is  in 
the  first  instance  a  mere 
furrow  in  the  outer  layer  of 
the  germinal  membrane ; 
but  the  sides  of  this  farrow, 
known  as  the  dortal  lamiwgf 
rise  up  and  arch-over,  so  as 
gradually  to  meet  and  con- 
vert the  furrow  into  a  canaL 
The  meeting  first  takes  place 
in  what  is  afterwards  to  be- 
'"•^^rJSJfiSii.liiSr.S;!;  f~*      come  themiddleofthebick; 

o,  yoft;  6,  primitlTe  trace  surrounded  by  and  here  WO  find  the  first 
peUucid  area;  c,  more  opaaue  ring,  the  distinct  rudiments  of  the 
commencement  of  the  vascular  area.  .   <•      i  i  »       ±-t 

vertebral  column,  m  the 
condition  of  a  series  of  small  square  plates  (figs.  317,  e^  e, 
325,  If  I)  on  either  side,  which  are  the  representatives  of  the 
arches  of  as  many  vertebrae.  The  furrow  widens-out  in  the 
situation  of  the  head,  so  as  to  form  the  receptacle  (d)  for  the 
series  of  large  ganglionic  masses  that  is  to  constitute  the  brain 
(fig.  323,  d,  e,f)\  and  though  its  sides  do  not  there  close^-in 
for  some  time  longer,  it  receives  a.  special  hood-like  covering 
from  a  peculiar  fold  of  this  germinal  membrane,  the  edge  of 
which  is  seen  at  e^  fig.  3 1 7.  The  cells,  of  which  the  parts  of  these 
laminsd  that  bound  the  bottom  and  sides  of  this  furrow  are 
composed,  appear  to  furnish  the  rudiments  of  the  nervous 
centres  that  are  afterwards  to  occupy  the  canal ;  but  beneath 
its  deepest  part  there  lies  a  continuous  rod  of  peculiar  nucleated 
cells  (/),  the  chorda  dorsalis,  which  marks-out  the  situation 
afterwards  to  be  taken  by  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae.  This 
remains  the  only  representative  of  the  vertebral  column  in 
the  Lamprey  and  other  Fishes  of  a  low  grade,  the  develop- 
ment of  whose  bony  skeleton  is  checked  so  early  that  it  never 
advances  beyond  this  simple  embryonic  type  (§  53), 
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758.  During  the  progress  of  this  change,  another  very  im- 
portant one  is  taking  place,  which  is  destined  for  the  nourish- 
ment of  the  embryo  during  its  further  development  This 
is  the  formation  of  vessels  in  the  substance  of  the  germinal 
membrane ;  which  vessels  serve  to  take  up  the  nounshment 
supplied  by  the  yolk,  and  to  convey  it  through  the  tissues 
of  the  embryo.     The  space  over  which  these  vessels  spread 


Fig.  817.— Mo&S   ABVAHCED  Em- 

BKTO  OF  Fowl,'  much  enlarged : . 

a,  pellucid  area;  b  6,  dorsal 
laminae :  c  c,  rudiments  of  ver- 
tebral arches;  <f,  dilatation  for 
brain;  e  e,  cephalic  hood;  /, 
chorda  dorsalis. 


Fig.  818.— ToLK'BAo  OF  Fowl's  Ego,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  third  day  of  incu- 
bation : 

a,  yolk;  5,  embryo ;  e  c,  arteries  of  vascu- 
lar area;  d  d,  veins ;  e  e,  terminal  sinus. 


themselves,  is  called  the  Vcuctdar  Area  ;  it  makes  its  ap- 
pearance during  the  second  day  of  incubation  in  the  Fowl's  egg 
(fig.  316,  c),  and  soon  spreads  itself  over  the  surface  of  the  yolk 
(figs.  318,  319).  Islets  or  points  of  a  dark  cobur  first  appear 
in  it ;  these  unite  in  rows ;  and  at  last  continuous  vessels  are 
formed.  The  heart  makes  its  appearance  at  the  twenty-seventh 
hour  of  incubation,  as  a  simple  dilatation  of  the  trunk  into 
which  the  blood-vessels  unite  ^%.  320,  A).     Its  wall  is  at 
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first  formed  by  a  la^r  of  cells ;  and  no  nmscokr  stnictore  is 
seen  in  it^  until  after  its  regular  pulsations  have  commenced. 
It  is  in  these  vessds  that  the  first  blood  is  formed ;  and  the 
same  process  appears  to  be  continued  through  the  whole  period 
of  incubationi  the  yolk  being  pit^ressively  converted  into 

blood,  and  this  blood  being 
conveyed  by  the  great 
trunks  which  collect  it  into 
the  body  of  the  embryo. 
Looking  at  the  yolk-bag 
in  the  light  of  a  temporary 
stomach,  its  vessels  may 
be  hkened  to  those  which 
take  so  large  a  share  in  the 
act  of  absorption  &om  the 
digestive  cavity  of  the 
adult  (§  218). 

759.  During  the  same 
early  period  of  incubation, 
the  layers  of  the  germinal 
membrane  begin  to  exhibit 
various  folds,  which  after- 
wards serve  for  the  fonnar 
tion  of  the  several  cavities 
of  the  body.  The  points  of 
it  which  lie  beyond  the 
extremities,  and  which 
spread-out  from  the  sides  of  the  embryo,  are  doubled-in  so 
as  to  make  a  depression  upon  the  yolk ;  and  their  folded  edges 

gradually  approach  one  an- 
other under  the  abdomen, 
which  lies   next  the  in- 
terior of  the  egg.     In  this 
manner  is  formed  the  per- 
manent digestive  cavity; 
which    is    first  a  simple 
pouch  communicating  with 
the  yolk-bag,  by  a  wide 
opening,  as  seen  at  8,  fig.  320  ;  but  which  is  gradually  separated 
from  it  by  the  narrowing  of  this  orifice  (fig.  322),  the  connecting 
.portion  being  elongated  into  a  duct  (fig.  321,  6).    Thus  we  may 


Fig.  319.— Embkto  of  Bird,  with  the 
Vkbbelb,  t,  of  the  vascular  area,  after  four 
days'  iucubation. 


Fig.  S2U. — Diagram  of   thr   Formatiov 
or  THE  DiOEiTivE  Cavxtt: 

e,  embryo;  /,  g^  layers  of  germinal  mem- 
brane; A,  heart;  «,  stomach. 
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say  that  the  digestive  cavity  in  Vertebrata  is  formed  by  the 
pinching-off  (as  it  were)  of  a  small  portion  of  the  general  sac 
of  the  yolk.  In  the  Mammalia^  the  remainder  of  the  yolk-bag 
is  completely  separated  from  this  by  the  closure  of  its  narrow 
orifice,  and  is  afterwards  thrown  off;  so  that  only  a  very 
small  portion  of  the  germinal  membrane  is  received  into  the 
permanent  struicture.  But  in 
Birds  and  other  oviparous 
animals,  the  whole  of  the  yolk- 
bag  is  ultimately  drawn  into 
the  abdomen  of  the  embryo ; 
the  former  gradually  shrinking 
as  its  contents  are  exhausted; 
and  the  latter  enlarging,  so  as 
to  receive  it  as  a  httle  pouch 
or  appendage.  In  Fishes,  the 
hatching  of  the  egg  very  com- 
monly takes  place  before  this 
process  has  been  completed ; 
so  that  the  little  Fish  swims 
about  with  the  yolk-bag  hang- 
ing from  its  body. 

760.  The  embryo,  like  the 
adult,  has  need  of  Eespiration  ; 
partly  that  its  own  heat  may  be 
kept  up;  and  partly  that  the 
carbonic  acid  liberated  in  the  various  processes  of  nutrition, 
may  be  set  free.  Owing  to  the  peculiar  structure  of  the 
membrane  covering  the  albumen  and  forming  the  basis  of  the 


Fig.  321. — A,  MORE  ADVAKCED  EM- 
BRYO OP  Fowl,  connected  only  by 
the  vitelline  duct  b,  with  the  yolk- 
bag  a  a,  over  which  are  distributed 
the  blood-vessels  c  e;  a,  early  form 
of  the  anterior  extremity  a,  and  of 
the  posterior  extremity  d. 


Fig  322.— Diagram  of  the  Formation  of  the  Allaktois,  s. 
(The  other  references  as  in  fig.  320.) 

shell  (§  755),  the  outer  air  is  enabled  to  gain  access  to  the 
interior  of  the  egg ;  and  at  first  its  action  upon  the  blood, 
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vhilst  circulatdug  in  the  vascular  ares,  ie  sofficieDt.  In  flahei, 
no  further  provision  is  made  for  this  ptoceee  ;  since,  by  ths 
time  it  would  be  required,  the  e^  ia  hatched ;  the  young 
animal  comes  forth  into  the  medium  it  is  pennanently  to 
inhabit,  ita  own  gilla  come  into  play,  and  the  air  conttuned  in 
the  water  can  act  directly  upon  the  blood  circulating  in  tie 
vascular  area.  But  in  Uie  higher  oviparous  animalB,  whose 
development  proceeds  farther 
before  they  leave  the  egg,  a 
special  piovision  is  made  for 
tiaa  purpose.  On  the  third  day 
of  incubation,  in  the  Fowl,  a 
bag  termed  the  AlUadoU  (% 
322,  i)  begins  to  sprout  (as  it 
were)  from  the  lower  end  of  the 
body ;  and  gradually  enlaiges 
(fig.  323),  passing  round  tlie 
embryo,  and  beneath  its  en- 
veloping  membranes,  so  aa 
ihs  almost  completely  to  inclose 
^l  it.  The  surfiiee  of  this 
«*-  bag  is  plentifully  supplied 
™°  with  blood-vessels  from  the 
embryo ;  and  aa  one  side  of 
it  lies  in  close  proximity  with  the  manbrane  of  the  diell, 
it  is  very  advantageously  situated  for  receiving  the  in- 
fluence of  the  air.  It  thus  serves  as  the  temporary  respi- 
latory  apparatus  of  the  Chick,  up  to  the  time  when  it  is  pre- 
paring to  quit  the  egg.^  There  ia  reason  to  believe  that  the 
bird  then  receives  air  into  ita  lunga,  from  the  aii-space  fonnerly 
mentioned  (§  155),  which  increases  in  size  as  the  contents  of 
the  egg  diminish  in  bulk  by  the  evaporation  of  theii  waleiy 
part.  By  the  increased  vigour  whidi  it  thus  acquires,  it  is 
enabled  to  peiform  the  movements  requisite  for  extrkating 

'  If  the  r«epir«tioii  of  the  amhryo  be  prevented  "by  renderiDg  tk 
shell  impermeable  to  air,  its  develnpmeDt  m  oompletelv  checksd.   No 
meana  of  acDomplishing  tUg  is  eo  effectual,  as 
oil  or  gnass  of  an;  kiiuL    Hence  ih.e  efiect  ol 

of  buttering  the  Burfaoe  of  the  egg,  In  preventing  cue  cmoE  iroio  lwib 
reared  ;  and  the  game  operation,  if  performed  when  the  egg  ii  qui>< 
fresh,  will  preserve  it  for  some  time  fit  for  eating,  its  decompoaitw" 
baing  prevented  by  the  oomplete  ezoluiion  of  the  air. 
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itself  from  its  ahell ;  which  it  does  entirely  by  ita  own  exer- 
tions. When  it  thus  becomes  independent  of  the  allantois, 
the  circalation  tlirough  the  latter  diminishes  ;  and  almost  the 
whole  sac  is  separated  from  the  body  by  the  contraction  of 
the  connecting  foot-stalk,  which  at  last  gives  way. 

761.  The  formation  of  the  yolk-bag  and  the  allantois  takes 
place  in  MMrnnnli!  (fig.  324)  jmoet  exactly  on  the  same  plan 


as  in  Birds ;  but  on  account  of  the  absence  of  Giod-yolk,  these 
sacs  are  comparatively  small ;  and  the  fiinction  of  both  is  su- 
perseded, at  an  early  period  of  the  development  of  the  embryo, 
by  a  new  and  remarkable  contrivance.  The  ovum,  in  passing 
through  the  oviduct,  has  been  already  stated  to  receive  a  new 
envelope,  analogous  to  that  which  forme  the  membrane  of  the 
shell  in  Birds ;  this  is  termed  the  Chorion.  It  is  then  received 
into  the  eaVity  of  the  Uterus,  a  receptacle  within  which  it  is 
delayed  for  a  considerable  period,  and  continually  supplied 
with  nouriohment  drawn  from  the  blood  of  the  patent.  From 
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the  whole  snrfiice  of  the  chorion,  a  number  of  litUe  tuflis  shoot 
out  (fig.  325),  which  come  into  contact  with  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  uterus ;  apd  this  is  furnished  with  a  multitude 
of  glandular  follicles,  which  secrete  a  nutritions  fluid  that  is 
absorbed  by  the  tufts  of  the  chorion,  and  by  them  communi- 
cated to  the  embryo.  When  the  allantois  is  formed,  it  serves 
to  cany  the  blood-vessels  of  the  embryo  to  the  inner  surface 
of  one  part  of  the  chorion  ■  and  tbey  shoot  through  this,  so  as 


week  or  Pregnuc) 


to  dip-down,  as  it  were,  into  bu^  expanded  Tessels  that  extend 
outwards  from  the  walls  of  the  uterus.  In  this  maimer  is 
formed,  in  sU  the  higher  Mammalia,  the  important  organ 
■termed  the  Placenta;  which  essentially  consists  of  the  ramifi- 
cations of  the  fcetal  blood-Tesaels  contained  in  the  Umbilical 
Cord  or  "  naTel-string,"  ensheathed  by  prolongations  of  tbc 
laige  vessels  of  the  maternal  uterus.  In  the  Mariuputit  and 
Monotremeg  (ZooLOOY,  §§  309—320),  no  placenta  is  ever 
formed,  the  embryo  coming  into  the  world  in  a  stage  ecsrcel; 
more  advanced  than  that  represented  in  fig.  32d.  In  eiUiet 
case,  the  vessels  of  the  embryo  are  enabled  to  absorb  from 
the  blood  contained  in  those  of  the  parent,  tiuough  the  Mt 
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3  of  both,  the  inateiialfl  requisite  for  its  growth  j  but  there 
)  direct  commmiicatioa  between  the  two.  The  same  means 
B  for  the  aeration  of  the  blood  of  the  embryo ;  for  this, 
g  brought  from  its  body  in  the  venous  condition,  is  exposed 
le  influence  of  the  arterial  blood  of  the  parent,  througl^ 
}hin  walls  of  its  vessels, — just  as  the  venous  blood  of  aquatic 
lals  is  aerated  in  their  gill-tufts, — and  passes  back  to  the 
ryo  in  the  arterial  condition,  having  imparted  its  carbonic 
to  the  blood  of  the  parent, 
received  from  it  oxygen- — 
3  all  but  the  very  early  stages 
evelopment  are  performed  in 
imals,  by  means  of  which  we 
sely  find  a  trace  in  Oviparous 
lals ;  yet  the  ova  of  both  are 
nally  formed  on  the  same  plan, 
t^e  flrst  changes  which  they 
)rgo  are  exactly  analogous. 
)2.  It  would  not  be  consistent 
jr  with  the  design  or  with  the 
»  of  this  work,  to  enter  in 
1  detail  into  tiie  considera- 
of  the  processes  of  develop- 
'j,  although  they  present  many 
te  of  the  highest  interest 
general  history  of  the  evolu- 
of  the  Circulating  apparatus 
of  the  Nervous  centres  may, 

JVer,  be  noticed,  as  character-     <*»  *»  fold*  <>'  germinal  membrane, 
'        ,  n     ±^  :t       •  enveloping  head  and  taU;  «,  !»• 

examples  of  the  mode  in 
h  the  evolution  of  the  several 
IS  of  the  body  takes  place. — 

Hearty  in  Man  and  other 
imals,  as  in  the  Bird  (§  758), 
first  a  simple  tube,  resembling 
pulsatile  trunk  tiiiat  r^nains  as 

ole  organ  of  impulsion  in  the  lowest  forms  of  circulating 
patus.  After  a  time  this  tube  is  doubled  upon  itself  and 
avitiesare  formed,  an  auricle  and  a  ventricle  ;  in  this  con- 
Q,  it  strongly  resembles  the  heart  of  the  Fish  (§  286).  The 
Lation  too  ia,  at  an  early  period,  that  of  the  Fish ;  for  the 


Fig.  326. — Embryo  of  trb  Fowl, 
from  the  Ovum  ahawn  in  fig. 
818,  greatly  enl«i|;ed : 


tend  folds ;  tf,  e,  rudiro^tB  of 
optic  ganglia  and  cerebrum;  f^ 
heart ;  ff,  dilated  tennination  of 
venous  trunk,  forming  atrium  of 
heart;  U,  aorta;  1,  2,  3,  4,  bran- 
chial oreliea;  •',  i,  Yessels  of 
vascular  area;  k,  ft,  dorsal  lami- 
nae; /,  /,  rudiments  of  vertebral 
aroh«s. 
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arterial  trunk  that  sprmgs  from  the  ventricle,  divides  into  a 
set  of  arches  on  each  side  (fig.  326),  which  closely  resemble 
the  branchial  arches  of  Fishes  and  Tadpoles.  Although 
no  gills  are  present,  yet  there  is  a  series  of  clefts  on 
each  side  of  the  neck,  passing  through  to  the  phaiynx, 
which  are  analogous  to  the  branchial  apertures  of 
cartilaginous  Fishes  (§  317).  After  a  time,  however, 
auricle  and  ventricle  of  the  heart  are  each  divided  by  a 
vertical  partition,  so  that  four  cavities  are  formed,  out  of 
the  two  which  previously  existed ;  and  at  the  same  period, 
the  arrangement  of  the  vessels  undergoes  a  change,  by  the 
division  of  some  trunks,  and  the  obliteration  of  others,  so 
that  they  gradually  assume  the  distribution  which  is  chaiae- 
teristic  of  warm-blooded  animals  (§  281).  But  even  up  to 
the  time  of  the  birth  of  the  Mammalia,  there  is  a  communica- 
tion between  the  two  sides  of  the  hearty  and  between  the 
pulmonary  and  systemic  vessels,  which  is  closely  analogous  to 
that  which  permanently  exists  in  the  Crocodile  (§  283). 

763.  Again,  the  space  within  the  head  of  the  embryo,  into 
which  the  vertebral  canal  widens-out  (§  757),  is  occupied  in 
the  first  instance  by  a  succession  of  vesicles  or  bags,  arranged 
in  a  linear  series  (fig.  323,  dy  e,  /) ;  each  of  which  is  the  rudi- 
ment of  one  of  those  principal  ganglionic  masses,  that  col' 
lectively  make-up  the  brain  of  the  Fish  (§  4:63),  in  which 
they  present  a  very  similar  aspect  (fig.  192).  As  in  many 
Fishes,  too,  the  Cerdfrum  is  inferior  in  size  to  the  Optic 
ganglia,  and  only  comes  to  surpass  and  finally  (as  it  were)  to 
overpower  them  (§§  455^  456)  in  the  later  periods  of  embiy- 
onic  development 

764.  The  true  representation  of  these  and  sii^iilar  facts  is 
not,  as  was  maintained  when  they  were  first  brought  into  view, 
that  the  several  organs  of  the  higher  animals  go  through  a 
series  of  forms  which  remain  permanent  in  the  lower;  but 
that  the  development  of  all  animals  formed  upon  the  same 
generalr  plan  commences  in  the  same  manner,  their  special 
differences  manifesting  themselves  as  development  proceed& 
Thus,  as  we  have  seen,  the  foundation  of  the  Vertebral  column 
is  laid  in  all  Yertebrata  in  precisely  the  some  method  (§  7^7); 
in  some  of  the  lowest  Fishes,  the  evolution  of  this  structoie 
is  checked  at  so  early  a  period  that  it  never  advances  beyond 
the  embryonic  l^e  (§  53) ;  but  the  fully-formed  spine  has  a 
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cbaracteristically-different  structure  in  each  of  the  classes  of 
Vertebrata,  which  is  not  presented  at  any  period  in  the  histoiy 
of  the  others.  So,  the  evolution  of  the  Circulating  apparatus 
commences  in  all  Yertehrata  upon  the  same  original  plan ;  and 
£rom  this  plan  there  is  but  little  departure  in  the  Fish ;  but 
the  circnlating  apparatus  of  the  early  Human  embryo,  how- 
ever like  that  of  the  adult  Fish,  differs  from  it  in  this  essential 
particular,  —  the  absence  of  gill-tuffcs  receiving  capillary 
vessels  from  the  branchial  arches  (§  286).  The  like  is  true 
in  regard  to  the  Nervous  centres ;  for  although  the  earliest 
condition  of  the  Human  braiu  very  closely  resembles  that  of 
the  brain  of  the  fcetal  Fish,  it  never  bears  any  exact  analogy 
to  that  of  the  advU  Fish. 

765.  Hence  the  prrucipal  facts  of  Organic  Development 
admit  of  being  stated  in  this  general  formula^  which  we  owe 
to  the  sagacity  of  Von  Baer, — that  ^  more  q)ecial  forms  of 
structure  arise  progressively  out  of  the  more  general, — a  prin- 
\ciple  than  which  there  is  none  more  comprehensive  or  more 
important  in  the  whole  range  of  Physiological  Science. 


766.  The  Unity  of  Plan  which  is  visible  through  the  whole 
ATiinnftl  Kingdom,  is  nowhere  more  remarkable  than  in  the 
function  of  which  an  outline  has  now  been  given.  We  have 
seen  that,  however  apparently  different,  the  essential  character 
of  the  Peproductive  process  is  the  same  in  the  highest  Animal 
as  in  the  lowest  It  has  been  shown  that  the  development  of 
the  highly-organized  body  of  Man, — though  it  is  to  serve  as  the 
instrument  of  those  exalted  faculties,  by  l^e  right  employment 
of  which  he  is  made  "  but  a  little  lower  than  the  Angels," — 
commences  &om  the  same  starting-point  with  that  of  the 
meanest  creature  living :  for  even  Man,  in  all  the  pride  of  his 
philosophy,  and  all  the  splendour  of  his  luxury,  was  once  but  a 
single  cell,  undistinguishable,  by  all  human  means  of  observa- 
tion, from  that  which  constitutes  the  entire  &bric  of  the 
simplest  Protozoon.  And  when  the  Physiologist  ia  inclined 
to  dwell  unduly  upon  his  capacity  for  penetrating  the  secrets 
of  Nature,  it  may  be  salutary  for  him  to  reflect  that^ — even 
when  he  has  attained  the  farthest  limits  of  his  Science,  by 
advancing  to  those  general  principles  which  tend  to  place  it 
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on  the  elevation  whicli  others  have  akeady  reached, — he  yel; 
knows  nothing  of  those  wondrous  operations,  which  are  tke 
essential  parts  of  every  one  of  those  complicated  functions  by 
which  the  life  of  the  hody  is  sustaLaed.  Why  one  ceU  should 
ahsorb, — why  another,  that  seems  exactly  to  resemble  it, 
should  assimilate, — ^why  a  third  should  secrete, — ^why  a  fouith 
should  prepare  the  reproductive  germs, — and  why,  erf  the  two 
germs  tliat  seem  exactly  similar,  one  should  be  developed  into 
the  simplest  Zoophyte,  and  another  into  the  complex  fabric  of 
Man, — are  questions  that  Physiology  is  not  likely  ever  to 
answer.  All  our  science  is  but  the  investigation  of  the  mode 
or  plan  on  which  the  Creator  acts ;  the  Power  which  operates' 
is  Infinite,  and  therefore  inscrutable  to  our  limited  compre-' 
hension.  But  when  Man  shall  have  passed  through  this 
embryo  state,  and  shall  have  undergone  that  metamorphosis 
by  which  everything  whose  purpose  was  temporary  shall  be 
thrown  aside,  and  his  permanent  or  immortal  essence  shall 
alone  remain,  then,  we  are  encouraged  to  believe,  his  finite 
mind  shall  be  raised  more  nearly  to  the  character  of  the  Infi- 
nite, all  his  highest  aspirations  shall  be  gratified,  and  never- 
ending  sources  of  delightful  contemplation  shall  be  continually 
opening  to  his  view.  The  Philosopher  who  has  attained  the 
highest  summit  of  mortal  wisdom,  is  he  who,  if  he  use  his 
mind  aright)  has  the  clearest  perception  of  the  limits  of  human 
knowledge,  and  the  most  earnest  desires  for  the  lifting  of  the 
veil  that  separates  him  from  the  Unseen.  He,  then,  has  the 
strongest  motives  for  that  humility  of  spirit  and  purity  of 
heart)  without  which,  we  are  assured,  none  shall  see  Grod. 
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A. 


Abbbbatton,  chromatic,  548,  549; 
spherical,  546,  547;  avoided  in  the 
eye,  549. 

Absorptiok,  nutritive,  171 :  in  Verte- 
brata,  through  lacteals,  217;  through 
blood-vessels,  218;  in  Invertebrata, 
225;  in  non-vascular  animals,  225; 
interstitial,  performed  by  lymphatics, 
219;  fh>m  general  surface,  by  veins, 
220. 

Abstinence,  power  of,  140,  141,  152. 

AcALEPHJB,  120 ;  luminonsness  of,  395 ; 
(see  MedtutB). 

Acephalous  MoUusca,  111,  113. 

Actinophrys,  130. 

Adipose  tissue,  46. 

Aeration  of  blood,  253,  SOS. 

Aerating  surface,  311,  312. 

Agamic  Reproduction,  of  Insects,  746, 
747 ;  of  Entomostraca,  748. 

Air,  atmospheric,  composition  of,  300; 
need  of  in  animals,  207;  change  of,  by 
respiration,  800—302;  effects  of  de- 
privation of,  297,  298,  310,  338. 

bladder  of  Fishes,  824. 

cells  of  Birds,  80,  326,  327. 

tubes  and  sacs  of  Insects,  320 — 322. 

Albinos,  545. 

Albumen,  chemical  composition  of,  13, 
14 ;  use  of  in  blood,  240. 

Albuminous  principles  of  food,  153;  des- 
tioation  of,  158—164. 

Aliment,  definition  of,  132  (see  Food). 

Allantois,  760,  761. 

Ammonite,  111. 

Amphibia^  85,  87 ;  circulation  in,  287 — 
289 ;  (see  Batraehia  and  Frog). 

Amphioxus,  53. 

Anabaa,  respiratory  organs  of,  318. 

Anastomosis,  of  arteries,  262 — 265 ;  of 
nerves,  428. 

Anemone,  Sea,  126,  127;  reproduction 
of,  726,  739. 

Aneurism,  263. 

Animal  Life,  functions  of,  6,  426,  427 ; 
nervous  system  of,  461. 


Animals,  distinctive  characters  of,  6 — 
12;  dependent  on  Plants  for  support, 
144—147. 

Animalcules,  structure  of,  13,  136,  137 ; 
heat  produced  by,  404 ;  movements  of, 
577;  reproduction  of,  135,  725. 

Aknelida,  general  characters  of,  104; 
circulation  in,  294;  respiration  of, 
314;  luminosity  of,  396 ;  nervous  sys- 
tem of,  440;  muscular  motion  of,  597; 
reproduction  of,  727,  744. 

Annular  ligament,  of  wrist,  641 ;  of 
ancle,  648. 

Anobium,  sound  of,  677. 

Ant-eaters,  186. 

Antennae  of  Insects,  uses  of,  498. 

Anthozoa,  126;  development  of,  736. 

Ant-lion,  instinct  of,  697. 

Aorta,  258 ;  valves  of,  273. 

Aphides,  agamic  reproduction  of,  727, 
735,  746. 

Aplysia,  nervous  system  of,  4S8. 

Aquatic  animals,  respiration  in,  298. 

Aqueous  humor,  536. 

Abacunida,  general  characters  of,  106 ; 
circulation  in,  293;  respiration  in, 
323;  development  of,  751. 

Arachnoi4  membrane,  43. 

Area  pellucida,  757. 

vasculosa,  758. 

Areas,  comparative,  of  arteries,  247. 

Arenicola,  314. 

Areolar  tissue,  structure  and  properties 
of,  24—27. 

Argonaut,  reproduction  of,  753. 

Arm,  bones  and  muscles  of,  638—640. 

Arteries,  246;  comparative  areas  of,  247; 
walls  of,  248;  pressure  of  blood  in, 
249 ;  protection  given  to,  250 :  division 
of  into  capillaries,  251 ;  general  distri- 
bution of,  in  Man,  258,  259 ;  in  Bird, 
260, 261 ;  peculiarities  of  distribution  ef, 
262,  264,  265 ;  flow  of  blood  through, 
274—276 ;  wounds  of,  277. 

AxTicvLATA,  general  structiuce  of,  93 — 
96;  skeleton  of,  597—600;  nervous 
system  of,  440 — 447;  eyes  of,  578 — 575. 

Articulate  sounds,  687 — 691. 
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Articulation  of  bones,  different  modes 
of,  600—604. 

Arytenoid  cartilages,  6S0,  681. 

Ascidja,  114;  nerrous  system  of,  435. 

Asphyxia,  280, 338 ;  treatment  of,  339. 

Assimilating  glands,  223,  224. 

Astraea,  fission  of,  728. 

Atlas-vertebra,  632. 

Attention,  effect  of,  on  sense  of  touch, 
494;  on  hearing,  525;  on  sight,  555; 
on  mental  povrer,  721. 

Auditory  nerve,  512. 

Auricles  of  heart,  257 ;  action  of,  270. 

Automatic  movements,  479. 

Axis  vertebra,  632. 

Axolotl,  87. 

Azotized  principles  of  food,  158,  154; 
destination  of,  158 — 165 ;  effects  of  ex- 
cess of,  348. 

Azotized  compounds,  excretion  of,  346 
—348. 


B. 


Balancing  of  body,  480,  481. 

Balanas,  102 ;  development  of,  749. 

Ball-and-socket  joint,  60S. 

Barnacle,  102;  development  of,  749. 

Basement'membrane,  31. 

Bat,  wings  or,  669;  ear  of,  515;  hyber- 
nation of,  407 ;  peculiar  sensibility  of, 
494. 

BairacMaj  86,  87;  reparative  povrer  of, 
390;  development  of  egg  of,  756. 

Baya,  nest  of,  705. 

Beat  of  heart,  269,  271. 

Beaumont,  Dr.,  his  experiments  upon 
gastric  fluid,  207,  208. 

Beaver,  operations  of,  706 — 708. 

Bees,  formation  of  wax  by,  156;  heat 
produced  by,  410. 411;  use  of  antennae 
in,  498;  sounds  of,  678;  instincts  of, 
712—716;  reproduction  of,  747. 

Beetle,  digestive  apparatus  of,  202. 

Bell,  Sir  C,  his  discoveries,  429,  451. 

Bicuspid  teeth,  187. 

BiUf  chemical  characters  of,  364 ;  use  of, 
in  digestion,  213;  formed  from  venous 
blood,  266,  366 ;  purposes  of  excretion 
of,  346—351,  365 ;  effect  of  suspension 
of,  351. 

Bilious  complaints,  350. 

Binary  subdivision  of  cell's,  33. 

Birds,  general  characters  of,  78 — 80^ 
digestive  apparatus  of,  200 ;  digestive 
powers  of,  201 ;  blood-discs  in,  230 ; 
arterial  system  in,  260 ;  circulation  in, 
281,  282 ;  respiration  in,  326,  327 ;  heat 
of,  407,  413;  nervous  system  of,  455; 
intelligence  of,  484,  717;  wings  of, 
669;  flight  of,  672;  larynx  of,  685; 
nests  of,  704,  705;  social  instinct  in, 
710;  ovarium  of,  764;  structure  of 
eggs  of,  755 ;  development  of  embryo 
of,  757—760. 


Bladder,  gall,  362;  urinary,  362. 

Blastema.  33;  production  of  cells  firom,  34. 

Blood  of  Yertebrata,  general  characten 
of,  226;  arterial  and  venous,  227;  ge- 
neral purposes  of,  228,  239 ;  composed 
of  liquor  sanguinis  and  corpuscles, 
229;  coagulation  of,  236 — 239;  semm 
of,  238 ;  huffy  coat  of,  236  ;  flow  of, 
means  of  checking,  277,  278;  changes 
of,  in  disease,  233 ;  assimilating  power 
of,  242. 

Blood  of  Invertebrata,  character  of,  235. 

Blood  Corpuscles,  colourless,  35,  234. 
red,  35,  229—234;  ac- 
tion of  endosmose  on,  231 ;  composi- 
tion of,  232  ;  variety  of  proportion  of, 
in  different  animals,  233;  functima 
of,  235,  241 ;  change  of,  in  respiration, 
310 ;  connexion  of,  with  heat  libe- 
rated, 413. 

Blood-vesseU,  244 ;  formation  of  in  new 
tissues,  393 ;  in  embryo,  758. 

Bombylius,  sound  of,  676. 

Bone,  structure  of,  49,  50;  chemical 
composition  of,  51 ;  formation  of,  firom 
cartilage,  52,  53 ;  reparation  of,  290. 

Bones  of  head,  617—693;  of  ear,  516;  of 
spine,  626—632;  of  trunk,  623;  of 
upper  extremity,  635 — 644;  of  lower 
extremity,  645 — 648. 

Bowerbankia,  115,  356. 

Brain  of  Yertebrata,  72;  not  the  only 
source  of  action,  465,  466 ;  comparatire 
size  of,  718, 719 ;  development  of,  763; 
(see  Cerebrum  and  Cerebellum). 

Branchial  arches,  2S6— 289 ;  of  embryo, 
762. 

Bronchia]  tubes,  326, 328. 

Bryozoa,  115;  {see  Polyzoa). 

Buds,  reproduction  by  (see  Genunation). 

Buffy  coat  of  blood,  236. 

Bulk  required  in  food,  205. 

Butter,  377. 


C. 


Caddice-worms,  701. 

Calamary,  HI. 

Camel,  stomach  of,  198 ^  skeleton  of,  644. 

Carapanularia,  124. 

Cancelli  of  bone,  49 ;  formation  of,  52, 

Canine  teeth,  181,  183. 

Cantering,  660. 

Capillary  vessels,  251;  movement  of 
blood  in,  275,  280. 

Carapace  of  Turtles,  83. 

Carbon,  modes  of  excretion  of,  845—351, 
365;  combustion  of,  157,  305,  306, 
412,413.. 

Carbonic  acid,  set  f^ee  in  respiration, 
301,  303 ;  mode  of  its  production,  305, 
306;  quantity  of,  proportional  to  sfr 
tivity  of  animal,  307-309;  amount  of, 
disragaged  by  Man,  334 ;  deterioratioa 
of  atmosphere  by,  335->S38. 
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Carnivorous  tribes  of  animals,  148—151 ; 
nutrition  of,  161;  teeth  of,  179, 
182. 

Carpenter-Bee,  70S. 

Cartilage^  structure  of,  47 ;  nutrition  of, 
48 ;  transformation  of,  into  bone,  52. 

Casein,  15. 

Cat,  electricity  of,  418. 

Cauda  equina,  460. 

C«//«,  nature  of,  32;  multiplication  of, 
33 ;  new  production  of,  34,  393 ;  inde- 
pendent condition  of,  35 ;  origin  of  all 
organisms  from,  379 ;  differentiation  of 
functions  of,  380. 

Cells  of  Bee,  712,  713;  royal,  714,  716. 

Cementum  of  Teeth,  54. 

Centipede,  93,  103;  reflex  actions  of, 
443. 

CxPHALOPODA,  general  characters  of, 
121  ;  circulation  in,  291 ;  respiration 
in,  316;  nervous  system  in,  448;  re- 
production of,  753. 

Cercaria-larva  of  distoma,  743. 

Cerebellum^  449;  development  of,  in 
different  classes,  452 — 456;  in  Man, 
458;  functions  of,  480,  481. 

Cerebro-spinal  nerves,  458 — 461. 

Cerebrumy  449;  development  of,  in 
different  classes  of  Vertebrata,  452 — 
456;  in  Man,  458;  development  of, 
correspondent  with  intelligeuce,  452, 
718;  functions  of,  483—485;  effects 
of  removal  of,  465. 

Cerumen  of  ear,  375. 

Chaetodon  rostratus,  476. 

Chalazae  of  egg,  755. 

Cheese,  377. 

Chemical  constitution  of  organized 
bodies,  4;  of  albumen,  13, 14;  of  casein, 
15;  of  syntonin,  16;  of  fibrin,  17,  18; 
of  gelatin,  19;  of  chondrin,  20;  of 
bone,  51 ;  of  teeth,  54. 

Cheselden's  case,  507. 

Childers,  speed  of,  660. 

Chimpanzee,  173,  674. 

Cholesterin,  364. 

Cholic  acid,  364. 

Chondrin,  20. 

Chorda  dorsalis,  53,  757. 

Chorion,  761. 

Choroid  coat,  533. 

Chromatic  aberration.  548,  549. 

Chrysalis,  97,  309,  745. 

<!hyle,  171,  213,  222;  change  of,  in  lac- 
teals,  222,  223 ;  delivery  of  into  blood- 
vessels, 221. 

Chylification,  171,  212—215. 

Chyme,  171,211. 

Cicada,  sound  of,  679. 

Cicatricula,  755,  756. 

Cilia,  45,  143,  319,  329. 

Ciliary  processes,  536. 

CiBCULATioN,  253;  purposes  of,  228, 
253,  254:  complete  double,  282; 
greater,  253;  lesser,  253,  268;  pecu- 


liarity of,  in  liver,  267;  mechanism  of, 
269,  270. 

Circulation,  course  of,  in  warm-blooded 
animals,  282;  in  foetus,  283,762;  in 
Reptiles,284,285;  in  Fishes,286;  in  Am- 
phibia, 287,  288;  in  Invertebrata,  289  ; 
in  Mollusca,  290 ;  in  Cephalopoda,  291 ; 
in  Crustacea,  292 ;  in  Insects,  293 ;  in 
Spiders,  293 ;  in  Worms,  294 ;  in  Tuni- 
cata  and  Echinodermata,  295 ;  in  Zoo- 
phytes and  Sponges,  295. 

Cirrhipeda,  general  structure  of,  102 ;  de- 
velopment of,  74d. 

Claspers  of  monkeys,  643,  674. 

Clavicle,  634,  636. 

Climbing  perch,  318. 

Coagulation  of  albumen,  14;  of  fibrin, 
17  ;  of  blood,  236-238  ;  of  chyle,  222. 

Coagulable  lymph,  391. 

Cochlea  of  ear,  5 1 8—520. 

Cockchafer,  digestive  apparatus  of,  358. 

Cod,  brain  of,  453. 

Cod-liver  oil,  use  of,  386. 

Coecum,  214. 

Cold  sustained  by  animals,  Introd.,  405. 

Cold-blooded  aiiimals,  temperature  of, 
403—406. 

Coloured  shadows,  569. 

Colouring  matter,  formed  by  cells,  359, 
360,  533. 

Colourless  corpuscles  of  blood,  234. 

Colours,  want  of  power  to  distinguish, 
468 ;  complementary,  568—570. 

Comatula,  development  of,  741 . 

Combustion  in  animal  body,  157,  305, 
306,  412, 413. 

Commissures  of  nervous  system,  434, 
458. 

Complementary  colours,  568—570. 

Compound  eyes  of  Articulata,  572—575. 

Polypes,  124,  127. 

Tunicata,  114. 

CoNCHiFERA,  113;  rcsplration  in,  316; 
luminosity  of,  396;  nervous  system 
of,  437. 

Conjunctival  membrane,  587. 

Consonants,  689,  690. 

Consumption,  nature  and  treatment  of, 
386. 

Contractility  of  muscular  fibre,  579, 
590  ;  dependent  on  its  nutrition,  591. 

Contractions  of  heart,  269,  271,  581,  587. 

of  muscles,  energy  of,  592 

— 594;  use  of,  in  organic  functions, 
595;  in  locomotion,  595. 

Convex  surfaces,  infiuence  of,  on  light, 
529—531. 

Convolutions  of  brain,  456,  458. 

Convulsive  movements,  473, 474;  energy 
of,  592. 

Cooling  effects  of  evaporation,  372,  373. 

Coral-forming  animals,  131 — 134. 

Cornea,  533 ;  structure  of,  46. 

Corpora  striata,  458. 

Corpus  callosum,  458. 
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Corpuscles  of  blood,  85  (see  Blood-coT> 

puscles). 

chyle,  222. 

Cortical  substance,  of  brain,  480. 

■     ■  ■-  kidney,  357. 

Coughing,  act  of,  342. 
Crab,  anatomy  of,  99;  metamorphosis 

of,  101 ;  nerTons  system  of,  447. 
Cranium,  bones  of,  617—623. 
Crassamentum  of  blood,  286. 
Cray-fish,  95. 
Cricket,  leaping  poiii[erB  of,  662;  sound 

produced  by,  678. 
Cricoid  cartilage,  680. 
Crinoidea,  118. 
Crocodile,  93. 

Crusta  petrosa  of  teeth,  54. 
Crustacea,  general  characters  of,  99 — 

101;  formation  of  shell  of,  170;  teeth 

of,  in    stomach,  202;   circulation  in, 

292 ;  respiration  in,  315 ;  liver  of,  356 ; 

luminousness  of,  396 ;  reproduction  of 

clavrs   in,    389;    generation   of,  748; 

development  of,  101,  748. 
Crystalline  lens,  536;  reproduction  of, 

390;  change  of  form  of,  551. 
Cutis,  structure  of,  37;  sensibility  of, 

490  491. 
Cuttle-fish,  111;  ink  of,  859. 
Cynips,  agamic  reproduction  of,  746. 
Cysticercus,  development  of,  742. 

D. 

Daphnia,  reproduction  of,  748. 

Death,  of  the  body,  67 ;  apparent,  66. 

of  parts,  continually  taking  place, 

65,  68. 

Death-watch,  677. 

Death's-head  Moth,  678. 

Decay  of  dead  animal  matter,  54,  160. 

Decay  continually  taking  place  in  living 
body,  65,  68. 

Deer,  foot  of,  652. 

Defecation,  171,  216. 

Degeneration  of  tissues,  from  want  of 
use,  30. 

Deglutition,  171,  192—196,  470. 

Dentine,  54. 

Development,  first  stages  of  in  ovum, 
736,  737;  of  Polypes,  738,  739  ;  of  Me- 
dusae, 740 ;  of  Echinodennata,  741 ;  of 
Entozoa,  742,  743 ;  of  Annelida,  744 ; 
of  Insects,  745—747 ;  of  Crustacea,  748; 
of  Cirrhipeda,  749 ;  of  Rotifera,  750 ;  of 
Arachnida,  751;  of  Mollusca,  752;  of 
Vertebrata,  756—762. 

Diaphragm,  328;  deficiency  of,  in  Birds 
and  Reptiles,  327;  peculiar  to  Mam- 
mals, 330;  action  of,  in  respiration, 
331—333. 

Diet,  natural,  of  Man,  163—165. 

Differentiation  of  structure  and  function, 
380. 

DiossTioN,  several  stages  of,  171;  gas- 
tric, 204—211 ;  intestinal,  212—215. 


Digestive  cavity,  characteristic  of  Ani- 
mals, 8;  different  forms  of,  197— 20S; 
formation  of,  in  embryo,  759. 

Direction  of  action  of  muscles,  606—611. 
visual  objects,  558. 

Dislocations,  604. 

Distance,  adaptation  of  the  eye  to,  550, 
551 ;  mode  of  estimating,  563—565. 

Distoma,  development  of,  743. 

Division  of  labour  in  living  organisms,  1 

Dogs,  intelligence  of,  717. 

Doris,  circulation  in,  290 ;  respiration  in, 
816. 

Dorsal  vessel  of  Articulata,  293. 

Double  vision,  559. 

Draco  volans,  668. 

Drowning,  338 ;  treatment  of,  339. 

Drum  of  the  ear,  516. 

Duration  of  luminous  impressions,  567. 

Dytiscus,  444. 

E. 

Ear,  simplest  forms  of.  512, 514;  of  Mao, 
external,  515;  middla,  516,  517;  in- 
ternal, 518 — 521 ;  bones  of,  516. 

Earthworm,  104,  142,  389,  400,  404,  597. 

EcBivODERMATA,  118,  119;  circiilation 
in,  295;  luminousness  of,  396;  deve- 
lopment of,  741. 

Echinus,  118;  teeth  of,  189. 

Egg  of  Birds,  structure  of,  755 ;  shell  of, 
its  permeability  to  gases,  760. 

Elastic  fibrous  tissue,  23,  29. 

Elasticity  of  arteries,  274,  275;  of  foot, 
649;  of  vertebral  column,  631. 

Elaterida,  luminousness  of,  397;  leap- 
ing power  of,  662. 

Electricity,  animal,  sources  of,  416,  417; 
in  Cat,  418;  in  Fishes,  419-423;  of 
muscle  and  nerve,  424;  analogy  of  to 
nervous  agency,  488,  585. 

Electric  organs,  structure  of,  421,  422; 
copiously  supplied  with  nerves,  423. 

Elephant,  trunk  of,  172,  493;  molar 
teeth  of,  102;  tusks  of,  177;  intelli- 
gence of,  717. 

Embryo,  origin  of,  737,  757;  develop- 
ment of,  757 — 762 ;  circulation  in,  28S, 
758,  762 ;  respiration  in,  760. 

Emotions,  477,  478;  infiuence  of  on 
muscles,  590;  on  organic  functions, 
461. 

Enamel,  structure  and  composition  of, 
54;  arrangement  of,  182. 

Encrinites,  118. 

Endosmose,  action  of,  on  blood  cor- 
puscles, 232. 

Entomoetraea,  agamic  reproduction  of, 
727,  748. 

Entozoa,  105 ;  development  of^  742,  743. 

Ephemera,  815. 

Ephippial  eggs  of  Daphnia,  748. 

Epidermis,  structure  of,  38 ;  use  of,  491. 

Epidermic  appendages,  38. 

Epiglottis,  193,  681. 
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Epileptic  fits,  479. 

Epithelium,  structure  of,  40 ;  action  of, 
In  secretion,  41,  42,  855. 

Eunice,  314. 

Eustachian  tube,  516,  517. 

ETaporation  from  surface,  370 — 873; 
cooling  effects  of,  372,  373. 

Exc&KTioN,  objects  of,  345—351 ;  mate- 
rials of,  formed  in  the  blood,  351;  effects 
of  retention  of,  351. 

Exhalation  of  moisture  f^om  the  lungs, 
343 ;  from  the  skin,  371—374;  amount 
of,  374. 

Eye,  an  optical  instrument,  532,  543 — 
553;  structure  of,  in  Man,  533 — 536; 
muscles  of,  538 ;  motions  of,  538,  539 ; 
aberration  corrected  in,  547,  549; 
adaptation  of  to  distance,  550i  551; 
limits  of  vision  by,  554 ;  common  sen- 
sibility of,  571 ;  long  and  near-sighted, 
562,  553;  peculiar  structure  of,  in 
Articulata,  573 — 575 ;  deficient  in  some 
Vertebrata,  572;  rudiments  of,  in  the 
lower  animals,  575. 

Eyelids,  uses  of,  537. 


Flying  Phalanger,  668. 

Squirrel,  668. 

Follicles,  of  mucous  membrane,  41 . 
of  glands,  42,  355,  356. 

Food  of  Animals,  7,  8 ;  derived  firom 
Plants,  144—147;  from  Animals,  148— 
150;  chemical  nature  of,  153, 154, 164; 
mineral  ingredients  of,  16ti,  167. 

demand  for,  140,  141 ;  economy 

of,  165. 

Food-yolk,  736,  752,  754. 

Foot,  structure  of,  648,  649. 

Foraminifera,  128,  131. 

Freezing  of  animal  bodies,  67,  405. 

Frog  tribe,  86,  87 ;  blood-discs  of,  230 ; 
metamorphosis  of,  86,  87;  change  of 
circulating  system  in,  287—289 ;  respi- 
ration of,  325 ;  experiments  on  nervous 
system  of,  466,  468 ;  eggs  of,  755 ;  de- 
velopment of,  756. 

Fulgorida,  luminousness  of,  400 ;  sound 
emitted  by,  679. 

Functions  of  living  beings,  2 ;  nutritive, 
6 ;  animal,  6;  relation  of  organic  and 
animal,  425—427. 


F. 


Face,  bones  of,  690—623;  muscles  of, 
624. 

Facial  angle,  719,  720. 

Fat,  structure  and  uses  of,  46, 412;  de- 
position of,  157,  162;  of  blood,  232, 
241. 

Fatigue,  sense  of,  595. 

Fertilization  of  ovum,  732,  734,  736. 

Fibre,  muscular  (see  Muscular  Fibre). 

Fibres,  of  nerves  (see  Nerves), 

Fibrifij  composition  and  properties  of, 
17,18;  uses  of  in  blood,  236—240. 

Fibrous  membranes,  29. 
>— —    tissues,  general  uses  of,  12 ;  for- 
mation of,  22 ;  general  characters  of, 
22—30;  nutrition  of,  384, 390. 

Fibro-cartilages,  47. 

Fins  of  fishes,  666. 

Fire-fiies,  397. 

Fishes,  general  structure  of,  88 — 91; 
teeth  of,  188;  circulation  in,  286;  re- 
spiration in,  317,  318;  air-bladder  of, 
324;  luminousness  of,  396;  heat  of, 
405;  electricity  of,  419—424;  nervous 
system  of,  453 ;  organs  of  smell  of, 
509;  vertebral  column  of,  629,  630; 
movements  of,  666,  667 ;  reproduction 
of,  754,  755,  759. 

Fission,  multiplication  of  cells  by,  83; 
of  Infusoria  by,  13>,  725. 

Flea,  leaping  powers  of,  594,  662. 

Flesh-fiy,  voracity  of  larva  of,  141. 

Flight,  action  of,  667—672;  impossible 
iu  Man,  673. 

Flying  Fish,  667. 
— —  Lemur,  668. 


G. 


Gall-bladder,  362. 

Galloping,  660. 

Galvanic  electricity,  discovery  of,  583. 

Ganglia,  61  (see  Nervous  System). 

of  special  sense,  functions  of, 

475—479. 

olfactive  and  optic,  453 — 456. 

Gases,  iraisonous,  335,  344. 
Gasteropoda,  107,  108,112;  palate  of, 

189 ;  circulation  in,  290;  respiration  in, 
316;  nervous  system  of,  438;  develop- 
ment of,  752. 
Gastric  follicles,  204. 

Juice,  204;  properties  of,  207— 

210;  artificial,  210. 

Gavial,  teeth  of,  186. 

Oelatin,  chemical  compostion  of,  19 ; 
use  of  as  food,  159 ;  present  in  blood, 
380. 

Gelatinous  nerve-fibres,  60. 

principles  of  food,  153 ;  des- 
tination of,  159. 

Oemmation,  multiplication  by,  of  Plants, 
724;  of  Infusoria,  725 ;  of  Zoophytes, 
726;  of  Medusae,  726,  741 ;  of  Echiro- 
dermata,  726,  741;  of  Articulata,  717, 
744 ;  of  Mollusca,  728 ;  of  Vertebrata, 
729 ;  antagonism  of,  to  Generation, 
735;  (see  Agamic  Reproduction.) 

Gemmules  of  polypes,  738. 

Gensratioh,  sexual,  essential  nature 
of,  730 — 733;  antagonism  of,  to  gem- 
mation, 735;  simplest  form  of,  734. 

Germ-cells  of  plants,  724;  of  animals, 
732 

Germ' yolk,  736,  752,  754. 
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Genninal  membrane,  737,  756. 
— —     spot,  732. 

—  vesicle,  732. 

Gizxard,  of  Birds,  200,  201 ;  of  Inseets, 

202 ;  of  Bryoxoa,  202;  of  Rotifera,  202. 

Glands,  secretinK,  structure  of,  355—358. 

—  mesenteric,  218;  lymphatic,  219. 
Glaucus,  316. 

Globules  of  Blood  (see  Blood). 

Globulin,  232. 

Glosso-pharyngeal  nerre,  459,  470. 

Glottis,  193,  6»1. 

Glow-worms,  398 — 401. 

Gluten  of  bread,  composition  of,  153. 

Glycine,  364. 

Glyeocholic  acid,  364. 

Gnat,  lanraof,  321. 

Goat-moth,  larvaof,  141. 

Goldfinch,  nest  of,  704. 

Gout,  nature  and  cure  of,  348,  849. 

Granulation,  repair  of  wounds  by,  892. 

Gravel,  348,  367. 

Gregory,  Dr.,  case  of,  349. 

Grey  substance  of  nerves,  430, 431. 

Guiding  Sensations,  importance  of,  478. 

Gymnotus,  electricity  of,  419 — 124. 


H. 


Habitual  actions,  479. 

Haematin,  232. 

Hairs,  structure  of,  38. 

Hall,  Dr.  Marshall,  his  treatment  of 
asphyxia,  339. 

Hamster,  instinct  of,  699. 

Hands,  use  of,  in  prehension,  172, 173 ;  in 
locomotion,  674;  structure  of,  641 — 
644. 

Hare,  leaps  of  the,  661. 

Hartz  forest,  devastated  by  Insects,  147. 

Haversian  canals  of  bone,  49, 50 ;  forma- 
tion of,  52. 

Head,  definition  of,  1 II ;  bones  of,  617 — 
623 ;  muscles  of,  624. 

Healing  of  wounds,  891,  392. 

Hearing,  sense  of,  510 — 524;  improved 
by  cultivation,  525. 

Heart,  245 ;  structure  of,  in  Man,  &c., 
256,  257 ;  respiratory  and  systemic, 
281;  action  of,  269,  270,  581,  583; 
valves  of,  272,  273 ;  number  of  pulsa- 
tions of,  27 1;  development  of,  758, 
762. 

structure  of,  in  Reptiles,  284 ;  in 

Fishes,  286;  in  Mollusca,  290;  in 
Cephalopoda,  291 ;  in  Crustacea,  292 ; 
in  Insects,  293. 

Heatf  sustainable  by  Animals,  Introd., 
372,  373. 

generated  by  Animals,  403 — 415 ; 

of  Invertebrata,  404;  of  Fishes,  405; 
of  Reptiles,  406;  of  Birds,  407;  of 
Mammals,  407 ;  of  Man,  407 ;  of  young 
animals,  408,   409;  of  Insects,   410, 


Heat,  animal,  dependent  on  combastion 

'  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  412,  413;  on 
supply  of  oxygen,  413;  maintained  liy 
respiration,  414 ;  influence  of  nerroas 
system  on,  415. 

Hemispheres  of  Brain,  449. 

Herbivorous  animals,  144 — 147;  nutri- 
tion of,  162 ;  teeth  of,  179, 182. 

Hiccup,  341. 

Hinge-joint,  603. 

Hippuric  acid,  367. 

Holothuria,  118,  119;  reparative  power 
or,  389;  development  of,  741. 

Horse,  foot  of,  652 ;  intelligence  of^  695. 

Howling  Monkeys,  684. 

Humble-bee,  heat  produced  by,  410. 

Hunger,  sense  of,  140,  205. 

Hyalaea,  112. 

Hybernation,  309. 

Hydatina,  multiplication  of,  750. 

Hydra,  121;  referred  to,  131,  296,  577; 
propagation  of,  by  buds,  122,  726;  by 
artificial  division,  122 ;  by  eggs,  123, 
734  ;  development  of  ovum  of,  738. 

Hydrogen,  combustion  of,  inanimalbody, 
343. 

Hydropathic  system,  374. 

Hydrophobia,  474. 

Hydrozoa^  124,  125;  development  of, 
726,  738. 

Hyoid  bone,  625,  680. 

Hysteric  disorder,  474. 


I. 


Iliac  bones,  645. 

Images,  formation  of,  by  lenses,  531 ;  «a 
retina,  543,  544. 

Imago  or  perfect  insect,  745. 

Immortality  of  the  soul  of  man,  721, 
722. 

Impressions  on  nervous  system,  432,486. 

Incisor  teeth,  181,  183. 

Infants,  necessity  of  warmth  to,  408, 409. 

Infusoria,  133 — 135;  multiplication  tX, 
726. 

Ink,  of  cuttle-fish,  359. 

Insalivation,  179,  190,  191. 

Ik  SECTS,  general  characters  of,  97;  diges- 
tive apparatus  of,  202  ;  circulation  in, 
293;  respiration  in,  308,  321, 322;  repft- 
rative  powers  of,  389 ;  secreting  ^pe- 
ratus  in,  358 ;  luminousness  of,  897— 
401 ;  heat  of,  410,  411 ;  nervous  system 
of,  440—446 ;  instincts  of,  483, 484, 667 
— 716;  antennae  of,  498,  499;  eyes  of, 
573 — 575 ;  muscular  power  of,  594,662; 
wings  of,  670 ;  production  of  sounds  by, 
676,  679 ;  reproduction  of,  745,  746. 

Instinctive  actions,  692;  predomtnaoee 
of,  in  Articulata,  96 ;  characters  of, 
694;  examples  of,  696 — 716;  cone- 
spondence  of,  with  ganglia  of  speeiti 
sense,  475—479 ;  irrationality  of,  769. 
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Intelligence  of  Vertebrata,  78,  48S— 485| 
694;  examples  of,  695,  717;  corre- 
spondence of,  with  development  of  the 
Cerebrum,  492,  692,  718—720. 

Intervertebral  substance,  681. 

Intestinal  juice,  219. 

tube,     motion     of     aliment 

through,  215;  digestion  continued  in, 
213»  214;  relative  length  of,  213. 

Worms,  105 ;  development  of, 

742,  743. 

Invertebrata,  92;    absorption  in,    225; 

nature  of  circulating  fluid  in,  225, 235  ; 

heat  of,  404 ;  skeletons  of,  598,  599. 
Involuntary  movements,  589,  590. 
Iris,  533,  534. 
Iron,  a  constituent  of  animal  bodies,  166, 

167;  of  red  corpuscles  of  blood,  232. 
Ivory,  structure  and  composition  of|  54. 
lulus,  103. 

J. 

Jaw,  motion  of,  in  Quadrupeds,  138 ;  in 

Man,  189;  articulation  of,  623. 
Jelly-fish.  120. 
Joints,  603;  dislocation  of,  604. 

K. 

Kangaroo,  leaping  powers  of,  661 ;  skele-^ 

ton  of,  661. 
Kidneys,  structure  of,  357,  358,  368, 369 ; 

purposes  of  their  excretion,  346 — 848, 

367. 

L. 

Labyrinth  of  ear,  519. 
Lachrymal  apparatus,  540, 

gland,  640« 

— ^      sac,  540. 

Lacteals,  217,  218. 

Lactic  acid,  349,  367. 

Lacunae  of  bone,  50. 

Lamprey,  317;  chorda  dorsalis  of,  53, 

757. 
Lampyridae,  397—399. 
Land-crabs,  315. 
Lantern-flies,  400. 
Larva,  of  Cirrhipeds,  749;  of  Crab,  101 ,' 

of  Echinodermata,  741 ;    of  £ntozoa, 

742 ;  of  Insect8,97,141,745 ;  of  Medusae, 

740. 
Larynx,    192;    structure   of,   680,  681 ; 

action  of,  682—684 ;  in  Birds,  685. 
Laughing,  act  of,  341. 
Leaping,  661,  662. 
Leech,  104,  105. 
Leg,  bones  and  muscles  of,  647. 
Lepidosiren,    81;    blood-discs    of,    230; 

respiration  of,  324. 
Leverage  of  bones,  612—615. 
Life,  maintained  by  continual  change* 

68. 
Ligaments,  structure  of,  29. 

vocal,  681—684. 


Light,  emitted  by  living  animals,  394 — 
402;  by  dead  bodies,  402. 

propagation  of,  526 ;  refraction  of 

527—532. 

Lime,  amottnt  of,  in  bones,  49;  in  teeth, 
54 ;  in  egg-shell,  169 ;  in  sh^Us  of 
Mollusks,  169 ;  in  shells  of  Crustacea, 
170. 

—  sources  of,  in  animal  bodies,  166 — 
170. 

Limulus,  100. 

Lingual  nerve,  500. 

Liquids,  reception  of,  173. 

Liquor  sanguinis,  229, 232, 286—241, 385, 

387,  391. 
Lithic  acid,  346,  348,  367. 
Liver,  structure  of,  856,  358,  368;  circu- 
lation in,  267,  363  ;  assimilating  action 

of,  224;  secreting  action  of,  364 — 366; 

formation  of  sugar  by,  366. 
— >  objects  of  its  excretion,  846,  350. 
Living  beings,  distinctive  characters  of, 

1—5. 
Lizard  tribe,  84;  reparative  powers  of, 

390. 
Lobster,  100 ;  circulation  in,  292. 
Lock-jaw,  478. 
Locomotion,  reflex  movements  of,  471 ; 

organs  of,  596< 
Locusts,  voracity  of,  146 ;  multiplication 

of  prevented,  1^. 
Long-sighted  eyes,  552,  553. 
Luminousness,  animal,  394-400 ;  uses  of, 

401 ;  firom  decomposition,  402. 
Lungs,  rudimentary  in  Fishes,  324;  in 

Reptiles,  325 ;  in  Birds,  326,  327 ;  in 

Mammals,  326 — 333« 
Lymnseus,  parasites  of,  743. 
Lymph,  coagulable,  391. 
Lymphatics,  219,  220. 

M. 

Mactra,  llSt 

Madrepore,  127. 

Malapterurus,  electric,  419,  422. 

Malpighian  bodies  of  kidney,  369. 

Mammals,  general  structure  of,  77 ;  di- 
gestive apparatus  in,  197—199 ;  blood- 
discs  in,  229 ;  circulation  in,  281,  282 ; 
respiration  in,  328 — 383 ;  heat  of,  407 ; 
nervous  system  of,  456 ;  reproduction 
in,  756,  761. 

Mammary  glands,  structure  of,  876. 

MaHf  food  of,  163 ;  stomach  of,  197 ; 
heart  of,  256,  257 ;  arterial  system  of, 
858;  quantity  of  air  required  by,  834 
— 337 ;  reproduction  of  lost  parts  in, 
390;  repair  of  injuries  in,  391—893; 
heat  of,  407 ;  nervous  system  of,  456 — 
462;  peculiar  characters  of  soul  of, 
721,  722. 

Mantis,  actions  of,  444. 

Mantle  of  MoUusca,  107. 

Marmot,  hybernation  of,  809. 

Marrow  of  bones,  49. 
-^    Spinal  (see  Spinal  Cord), 
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MMtication,  171,  174—189. 

Maatodon,  teeth  of,  182. 

Measles  of  pork,  742. 

Medulla  oblongata,  450,  460. 

Medu»€e,  120;  development  of,  125, 740 ; 
circulation  in,  296 ;  rhythmical  move- 
ments of,  578 ;  gemmation  of,  726. 

Membrana  Tympani,  516. 

Membrane,  basement  or  primary,  31. 

Membranes,  fibrous,  29 ;  serous,  28,  43 ; 
mucous,  39 — 41. 

Mesentery,  217. 

Mesenteric  glands,  217. 

Metamorphosis  of  Frog  tribe,  86,  87. 

Insects,  97,  745. 

Crustacea,  101. 

Milk,  different  classes  of  aliment  con- 
tained in,  158;  chemical  composition 
of,  377 ;  influence  of  mind  on,  353. 

Milk-teeth,  184. 

Mineral  ingredients  required  by  Ani- 
mals, 166 — 170. 

Mitral  valve,  272. 

Molar  teeth,  181—183. 

Mollusc  A,  generid  characters  of,  106 — 
110;  circulation  in,  290;  respiration 
in,  316,  320 ;  structure  of  liver  in,  356; 
of  kidneys,  358 ;  Inminousness  of,  396 ; 
nervous  system  of,  435 — 139 ;  develop- 
ment of,  752. 

Monkey,  interior  of,  77. 

Monstrosities  by  excess,  729. 

Mortality  under  different  circumstances, 
Introd. 

Mucous  membranes,  general  structure 
of,  39—41. 

Mulberry  mass  of  ovum,  736,  737. 

Muscles,  general  purposes  of,  10 ;  general 
mode  of  action  of,  605 — 615;  of  eye, 
538;  of  face,  624;  of  trunk,  637;  of 
arm,  638,  640 ;  of  hand,  641 ;  of  leg, 
646,647;  of  foot,  648. 

Muscular  Contraction,  58,  59,  579 ;  con- 
ditions of,  591 ;  stimuli  to,  560—586; 
influence  of  electricity  on,  583 — 585; 
relation  of,  to  nervous  power,  586 — 
588,  592,  593 ;  voluntary  and  involun- 
tary, 589,  590;  energy  of,  592—594; 
use  of,  in  organic  functions,  595 ;  in 
locomotion,  605 — 615. 

Muscular  Fibre,  structure  of,  55 — 57 ; 
contraction  of,  58 ;  iJternates  with  re- 
laxation, 58,  59. 

Musk,  odour  of,  504. 

Mygale,  nest  of,  700. 

Mtkiapoda,  general  structure  of,  103; 
nervous  system  of,  440. 

N. 

Kails,  structure  of,  38. 
Nais,  spontaneous  fission  of,  727. 
Near-sighted  eyes,  552,  553. 
Necrophorus,  instinct  of,  708. 
Negro,  skin  of,  375. 
Nemestrina,  trunk  of,  173. 


Nepa,  tracheal  system  of,  322. 

Nereis,  104,  314,  727. 

Nerita,  palate  of,  189. 

Nsavous  Ststbm,  general  structure  of, 
483;  general  objects  of.  9,  10,  429— 
432;  form  of,  in  Vertebrata,  72;  in 
Articulata,  94;  in  Mollusca,  110;  in 
Radiata,  116. 

particular  structure 

and  actions  of,  m  Radiata,  434;  in 
Mollusca,  435—439  ;  in  Articulata,  440 
— 446;  in  highest  Invertebrata,  447, 
448;  in  Vertebrata,  449 — 452 ;  in  Fishes, 
453;  in  Reptiles,  454;  in  Birds,  455; 
in  Mammalia,  456 ;  in  Man,  457—462. 

Sympathetic,  461,462. 

■■        the  instrument  of  the 

mind,  427 ;  influence  of,  on  secretion, 
190,  353;  on  muscular  contraction, 
584,  585  ;  on  animal  heat,  415. 

Nervous  Tissue,  white  or  fibrous  sub- 
stance of,  62,  63;  distribution  of,  63; 
grey  or  vesicular  substance  of,  61. 

Nests  of  Insects  and  Birds,  700—705, 
710—714. 

Newt,  87. 

Nictitating  membrane,  540. 

Nitrogen,  absorption  and  exhalation  of, 
302. 

Non-azotized  constituents  of  food,  154; 
destination  of,  155—157,  162—165; 
eflfects  of  excess  of,  350. 

Nose,  structure  of,  506,  507;  common 
sensibility  of,  508. 

Nurse-bees,  411. 

Nurses  of  Cercariae,  743. 

Ndtkition  of  tissues,  increased  by  use, 
242,  589;  dependent  on  liquor  san- 
guinis, 240,  241 ,  385 ;  mode  of,  in  dif- 
ferent tissues,  384, 385  ;  share  of  blood 
in,  387 ;  share  of  blood-vessels  in,  S88; 
share  of  tissues  in,  387;  imperfect 
forms  of,  386. 


O. 


Oak,  caterpillars  supported  on,  145. 

Octopus,  121. 

Odours,  504,  505. 

(Esophagus,  192. 

Oleaginous  principles,  153;  destination 

of,  154—157,  162. 
Olfactive  ganglia,  453—456,  458. 

nerve,  507. 

Optic  ganglia,  453-^56,  458. 

—  nerve,  459. 

Organic  Life,  6, 425, 426;  nervous  syston 
of,  461. 

Functions,  relation  of,  to  ani- 
mal, 425 — 427;  influenced  by  emo- 
tions, 461. 

Organized  bodies,  distinctive  form  of, 
1 ;  structure  of,  2  ;  consistence  of,  3; 
chemical  constitution  of,  4;  actions 
of,  5. 
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of  Sense  (see  Sentation,  Oi^ans 

orhyncus,  186,  664. 

les,  51 S. 

m,  732 ;  of  Bird,  754. 

structure  of,  732,  783. 
a,    carried   by  blood-corpuscles, 

by  liquor  sanguinis,  241 ;   ab- 
id  in  respiration,  300—306,  343, 

consumption  of,   dependent  on 
;ular  action,  307 — 309. 
,  113,  316,  437. 


P. 


of  Gasteropods,  189. 
f  Insects,  172,  503. 
>f  muscles,  586 — 588. 
la,  112. 

Uic  fluid,  use  of  in  digestion,  213. 
s  of  skin,  37,  490;  of  tongue,  500. 

gland,  356. 
axy,  29. 

nervous  system  of,  110,  437. 
branchiata,  development  of,  752. 
anglia,  of  MoUusks,  437,  438;  of 
ulata,  446. 
645. 
n,  667. 

inoid-larva  of  Comatula,  741. 
skeleton  of,  666. 
lium,  43. 
Itic  movement  of  intestines,  215, 

eum,  43. 

ation,  871—374. 

geal  ganglia,  of  MoUusks,  438; 

ticulata,  446. 

s,  192. 

orescence  of  the  sea,  394,  395. 

orus    in    animal    bodies,    166; 

es  of,  167;    light  produced  by, 

:er,  458. 

t,  black,  of  eye,  533;  use  of,  545 
t-cells,  533. 

f  sound,  dependent  on  number 
rations,. 523,  682. 
a  of  Mammals,  761. 
I,  reparative  power  of,  389. 
I,  general   comparison   of  with 
als,  6 — 12 ;   afford  food  to  Ani- 
144 — 147;  resemblance  of  their 
}  organic  life  in  Animals,  425, 

1,  of  Turtles,  83. 
ic  state  of  body,  233. 
328. 

>gastric  nerve,  459,  470. 
leaping  power  of,  662. 
us  gases,  844. 
Una,  132. 

fresh-water  (see  Hydra). 
FERA,  121 — 125  (see  Zoophytes), 
,  115;  gizzard  of,  202;  circula- 


tion of,  295;  gemmation  of,  728;  de- 
velopment of,  752. 

Fompilus,  nest  of,  703. 

PoKiFERA,  136,  137;  circulation  in,  296. 

Portal  system  of  blood-vessels,  267,  366. 

Poulp,  316,  448. 

Primitive  trace,  757. 

prehension,  act  of,  171—173,  643,  674. 

Projection,  idea  of,  to  what  due,  560 — 562. 

Proteus,  blood-discs  of,  230,  231. 

Protozoa,  128;  movements  of,  577. 

Pseudopodia,  130,  131. 

Pterodactylus,  669. 

Pteropoda,  122. 

Punnonary  circulation,  268. 

Pulse,  276 ;  influence  of  posture  on,  655. 

Pupa,  of  insect,  97. 

Pupil,  553;   dilatation  and  contraction 
of,  534. 

Pus,  393. 


Q. 


Quadrumana,  extremities  of,  643,  648, 

674. 
Queen-bee,  712,  714,  716, 747. 


R. 


Rabbit,  teeth  of,  177;  movements  of,  661. 

Radiata,  general  characters  of,  116, 
117;  stomach  of,  203;  nervous  system 
of,  434. 

Radius,  639. 

Ray,  peculiar  swimming  of,  66§. 
—   electric,  419. 

Red  Corpuscles  of  blood  (see  Blood- 
Corpuscles). 

Reflex  actions,  195,  340,  430,  692;  in 
Mollusca,  436.  439  ;  in  Articulata,  442 
—445,  693 ;  In  Vertebrata,  451 ;  the 
spinal  cord  their  instrument,  464 — 
474 ;  dependent  on  stimuli,  466 ;  not 
dependent  on  sensation,  4G7 — 469. 

Refraction  of  light,  527—532. 

Relief,  perception  of,  560 — 562. 

Rennet,  action  of,  15;  nature  of,  199. 

Repair  of  injuries,  389—393. 

Reproduction  (see  Development,  Gemma- 
tion, and  Generation). 

Reptiles,  general  characters  of,  81 — 
87;  teeth  of,  187;  blood-discs  in,  430; 
circulation  in,  284,  285 ;  respiration  in, 
325 ;  importance'of  skin,  as  respiratory 
organ  in,  325;  heat  of,  406;  nervous 
system  of,  454;  vertebral  column  of, 
629 ;  reproduction  of,  756 — 760. 

Republican  Grosbeak,  710. 

Resistance,  sense  of,  496. 

Respiration,  299;  use  of  blood-cor- 
puscles in,  235  ;  necessity  for,  297 ;  in 
aquatic  animals,  298 ;  changes  pro- 
duced by,  in  air,  300—302,  334—336; 
in  blood,  303—306;  related  to  nervo- 
musculai:  activity,  807 ;  energy  of,  in 
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Birds,  Mammalia,  and  Insects,  308; 
small  amount  of,  in  cold-blooded  ani- 
mals, 309.  310;  no  special  provision 
for  in  lowest,  81 1 ;  uses  of  cilia  in, 
319,  329;  an  excreting  process,  345, 
346;  subservient  to  maintenance  of 
heat,  412—414;  in  embryo,  760,  761. 
Respiratory  apparatus  of  Annelida,  314 ; 
of  aquatic  Insects,  315;  of  Crustacea, 
815;  of  Mollusca,  816,  320;  of  Fishes, 
317,  318,  324;  of  Myriapoda,  320;  of 
Insects,  321— 822;  of  Arachnida,  323; 
of  Reptiles,  325 ;  of  Birds,  326,  327 ; 
of  Mammals,  328 — 833:  of  embryo. 
760,  761. 

movements,   S3 1—334,  340— 

342. 

surface,  extension  of,  312;  pro- 
longation of,  externally,  into  gills,  318; 
internally  into  lungs,  313. 

system  of  nerves,  in  Articu- 

lata,  446;  in  Mollusca,  437,   438;  in 
Vertebrata,  450. 

Rete  mucosum,  38. 

Retina,   535;   yellow  spot  of,  554;   in- 
sensible spot  of,  554. 

Rhizopods,  129 ;  substance  of,  64. 

Rhythmical  movements,  578,  581. 

Ribs,  633. 

Rodentia,  teeth  of,  177. 

Rooks,  benefit  of,  148. 

Rotifera,  105;  reproduction  of,  750; 
drying  up  of,  66. 

Ruminating  Animals,  stomach  of,  198; 
foot  of,  652. 

Running!  act  of,  660. 

S. 

Saccharine  aliments,  158  ;  destination  of, 
155 — 157, 162;  conversion  of,  into  olea- 
ginous, 156. 

Sacrum,  624,  645. 

Salamander,  732. 

Saliva,  secretion  of,  190 ;  union  of  with 
food,  191. 

Salpa,  reproduction  of,  728. 

Salt,  use  of,  166,  167. 

Sandhopper,  100. 

Sanguification,  222—224. 

Sarcode,  128. 

Saunderson,  case  of,  496. 

Scapula,  634,  635,  637. 

Sclerotic  coat,  533. 

Scurvy,  165. 

Seal,  664,  665. 

Sebaceous  follicles,  38,  375. 

Sbcretiok,  general  nature  of,  245 ;  act 
of,  performed  by  cells,  42,  354 ;  distin- 
guished from  excretion,  352 ;  influence 
of  mmd  upon,  353;  transference  of, 
861. 

Secreting  follicles,  355,  356. 

membranes,  355. 

„    tubes,  357,  358. 

Segmentation  of  yolk,  786,  756 


Semicircular  canalq,  518,  520. 
Semilunar  valves,  273. 
Sensation,  432, 486 ;  organs  of,  9 ;  general, 
487 ;  special,  488,  489  ;  dependent  oa 
supply   of  blood,  63,  487;  modes  of 
exciting,  487,  488. 
Sensori-motor  actions,  430. 
Sensorium,  429,  486.    • 
Sensory  ganglia,  452 ;  functions  ot  475- 

479. 
Serous   membranes,    structure  of,  28; 

arrangement  of,  43. 
Serpents,  85,  203;  lung  of,  325;  verte- 
bral column  of,  629. 
Serpula,  814. 
Serum  of  blood,  238. 
Shark,  teeth  of,  188;  brain  of,  453. 
Shell  of  Mollusca,    106 ;  of  Crustacea, 

99,  170;  of  Bird's  egg,  755. 
Siamese  twins,  729. 
Sighing,  341. 

Sight,  sense  of,  526—575  (see  Vision). 
Silk-worm,  voracity  of  larva  of,  141. 
Single  Vision,  559. 
Sitting  posture,  654,  655. 
Size,  visual  estimate  of,  566. 
Skeleton,  position  of,  in  different  animals, 
598;  internal,  of  Vertebrata,  71,  599; 
external,  of  Articulata,  93,  598;  of 
Mollusca,  106,  598;  of  Radiata,  118, 
124,  127,  131,   132,  598;  of  Man,  616; 
of  Camel,  644;  of  Bird,  669;  of  Perch, 
666  ;  of  Kangaroo,  661 ;  of  Seal,  664; 
of  Dugong,  664 ;  of  Bat,  669 ;  of  Ptero- 
dactylus,  669. 

articulation  of  pieces  of,  601—605. 

Skin,  structure  of,   36—38;  exhalation 

Ttom,  370—374;  secretions  from,  375; 

sensory  papillae  of,  87,  490;  sensibility 

of,  491—495. 

Skull,  bones  of,  617—619. 

Sloth,  peculiar  arterial  distribution  in, 

264. 
Slug,  106, 107. 
Smell,  sense  of,  504 — 509 ;  concerned  in 

taste,  501. 
SnaU,  106,  107;  torpidity  of,  67;  respi- 
ration of,  320 ;  reparative  power  of,  389. 
Sneezing,  342,  508. 
Sobbing,  341, 

Societies  of  animals,  706—711. 
Song  of  animals,  686. 
Soul  of  Man,  721,  722. 
Sounds,  propagated  by  vibrations,  510- 
512;  produced  by  insects,  676—679;  by 
larynx,  682  ;    pitch  of,  dependent  on 
number  of  vibrations,  523,  682. 
Spatangus,  142. 
Spectacles,  choice  of,  553. 
Speech,  articulate,  686—691. 
Spermatozoids,  731. 
Sperm-cells,  of  plants,  724;  of  animali, 

730,731. 
Spherical  aberration,  546,  547. 
Sphinx  atropos,  sound  produced  by,  678. 
ligustri,  nervous  system  of,  441. 
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I,  98;  circulation  in,  298;  respi- 

)  in,  323 ;  nervous  system  of,  447; 

lets  of,  698,  700. 

uolumn,  71,  626 — 632. 

cord,  72,  451,  460  f  independent 

rs  of,  464 — 474;  nerves,  451,  457, 

38  of  Insects,  320 — 322. 

ussS  of  224 

,  136,  137;  circulation  in,  296. 
ering,  691. 
ig  posture,  650 — 654. 
b,  116 — 119;  reparative  power  of, 
nervous  system  of,  434;  develop- 

of.  741. 
n,  633. 
cope,  561. 

h,  need  of  in  animals,  8 ;  form  of, 
in  Ruminants,  198,  199;-  move- 
s  of,  206. 
o-gastris  system  of  nerves,  447 — 

653, 

nia,  action  of,  474. 

m,  continued  action  of  heart  of, 

J,  act  of,  172,  472. 

tion,  338,  339. 

formation  of  by  liver,  366. 

r  in  animal  bodies,  166:  sources 

17. 

enal  capsules,  224. 

},  602. 

ving,  act  of,  192 — 196. 

ing,  act  of,  663 — 666. 

try  of  disease,  380. 

tfaetic  system  of  nerves,  60,  61, 

162. 

e,  271. 

il  membranes,  44. 

in,  16. 


T. 
B,  95—97;   circulation  in,  287— 

bird,  nest  of,  705. 
orm,  105 ;  development  of,  742. 
rada,  drying-up  of,  66. 
sense  of,  499,  503. 
e,  364. 

;hoIic  acid,  368. 

itructure  of,  54 ;  development  of, 
cutting  of,  175;  cessation  of 
th  of,  176;  continued  growth  of, 
structure  of,  178—180;  different 
i  of,  181—183;  first  set  of,  184; 
m  of,  in  mastication,  178 — 180. 
»g,  convulsions  of,  174,  473,  474. 
,  316. 

rament,  718 
rature,  sense  of,  4^7. 
IS,  structure  of,  29;  attachment 
iscles  by,  605. 
ilia,  106. 


Testis,  731. 

Tetanus,  380. 

Thalami  optici,  458. 

Thigh,  bone  and  muscles  of,  646. 

Thoracic  duct.  221. 

Thorax,  328;  movements  of,  332. 

Thumb,  uses  of,  643;  reproduction  of, 

390. 
Thunny,  temperature  of,  405. 
Thymus  gland,  224. 
Thyroid  cartilage,  680. 

gland,  224. 

Timbre  of  Sounds,  524. 

Tissues,  of  Animals,  distinctive  pecu- 
liarities of,  10 — 12;  chemical  composi- 
tion of,  13—21;  fibrous,  22—30;  mem- 
branous, 37 — 45 ;  osseous,  49 — 54;  cel- 
lular, 32 — 36,  46 — 48 ;  muscular,  55 — 
59;  nervous,  60 — 63;  degeneration  of, 
trojD.  want  of  use,  58 ;  continual  decay 
and  renewal  of,  67,  68;  self-formative 
power  of,  382,  387 ;  reproduction  of, 
390. 

Tongue,  nerves  of,  501 ;  mechanical 
uses  of,  503. 

Torpedo,  electricity  of,  419,  421. 

Torpidity  of  animals,  66,  309. 

Tortoise-shell,  92. 

Tortrix,  nest  of,  701. 

Touch,  sense  of,  490 — 499. 

Tracheae  of  Insects,  321,  322. 

Tranference  of  secretion,  361. 

Transfusion  of  blood,  239. 

Trematode  Entozoa,  743. 

Tricuspid  valve,  272. 

Tridacne,  119. 

Tritonia,  316. 

Trunk  of  Elephant,  172. 

Insects,  173. 

Tubercle,  nature  of,  386. 

Tunic  AT  A,  114;  circulation  in,  295 ;  re- 
spiration in,  316 ;  luminousness  of,  396 ; 
nervous  system  of,  435,  436;  gemmi- 
parous  reproduction  of,  728 ;  develop- 
ment of,  752. 

Turbo,  anatomy  of,  108. 

Turnip-fly,  voracity  of,  147. 

Turtle  tribe,  83. 

Tympanum,  516,  517. 


U. 

Ulna,  639. 

Ungkaputi,  674. 

Unity  of  Design,  261,  763. 

Urea,  346,  367. 

Ureters,  362. 

Uric  acid,  346,  348,  367. 

Urinary  apparatus,  368,  369. 

bladder,  362. 

excretion,    purposes   of,    346 — 

348;  efiects  of  suspension  of,  351; 
composition  of,  367 ;  water  discharged 
by,  369. 

Uterus,  761. 
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V. 

Valves  of  heart.  272,  273;  of  veins,  279. 

Vascular  area,  758. 

Vegetative  repetition  of  parts,  2. 

Veins,  246 ;  structure  of,  248 ;  pressure 
of  blood  in,  249;  arrangement  of ,  250, 
266 ;  flow  of  blood  through,  277,  278 ; 
valves  in,  279. 

Vena  cava,  266. 

Vena  ports,  267,  366. 

Ventilation,  importance  of,  336,  337. 

Ventricles  of  brain,  458. 

of  heart,  257 ;  action  of,  270. 

Ventriloquism,  525. 

Vertebrae,  structure  of,  71,  628 ;  classifi- 
cation of,  626 ;  number  of,  627 ;  con- 
nexion of,  in  Reptiles  and  Fishes, 
629;  in  Man,  630;  in  Birds,  630. 

Vertebral  column,  70,  71,  626—632 ;  first 
development  of,  757. 

Vjs&tebkata,  general  characters  of,  70 
— 76;  nervous  system  of,  449 — 452; 
skeleton  of,  599;  gemmation  in,  729; 
embryonic  development  of,  757 — 762. 

Vessels,  origin  of,  393. 

Vestibule  of  ear,  518,  521. 

Vibrations,  sonorous,  510 — 512;  pitch 
determined  by  number  of,  523,  682. 

Villi  of  mucous  membrane,  41 ;  absorp- 
tion performed  through,  41,  217. 

Vision,  dependent  on  light,  526,  542; 
adaptation  of  eye  to  distinct,  543—553 ; 
iniuence  of  attention  on,  555;  infe- 
rences dra\ni  from,  556 — 566 ;  duration 
of  impressions,  567;  distinction  of 
colours  by,  568 — 570;  erect,  though 
picture  inverted,  558 ;  single,  with  two 
eyes ;  559 ;  double,  559. 

Vitality,  independent,  of  parts  of  organ- 
ism, 65. 

Vitreous  humour,  536. 

Vocal  cords,  681. 

Voice,  confined  to  Vertebrata,  680 ;  how 
produced  in  larynx,  682 ;  difierences  in 
pitch  and  quality  of.  683,  684. 

Voltaic  electricity,  discovery  of,  583,  584. 

Voluntary  movements,  589,  590. 

Vorticella,  reproduction  of,  725. 
Vowel  sounds,  689,  690. 

Vulture,  skeleton  of,  668. 


W. 

Walking,  act  of,  657. 

Warm-blooded  animals,  407— <409. 

Wasps,  nest  of,  711. 

Waste  of  the  system,  160,  807,  345. 

Water,  passed  off*  by  kidneys,  369 ;  ex- 
haled from  lungs,  343, 344 ;  firom  skin, 
370—374. 

Water-Newt,  87. 

Wax  formed  from  sugar  only,  155. 

Webs  of  Spiders,  698. 

Whale,  mouth  of,  185 ;  peculiar  arterial 
distribution  in,  265;  sensibility  of 
surface  in,  491;  blow-holes  of,  509; 
propulsion  of,  in  water,  665,  666. 

Whalebone,  185. 

Wheel-animalcules,  (see  Rotifera). ' 

White  fibrous  tissue,  23 — ^29. 

White  of  egg,  14,  755. 

Wings,  of  Birds,  78,  668;  of  Bat,  669; 
of  Pterodactylus,  669;  of  Insects,  670; 
action  of,  667 — 672. 

Winter  eggs  of  Hydra  and  Rotifera,  735. 

Wounds,  healing  of,  391 — 393;  of  ar- 
teries, treatment  of,  277. 

Wren,  intelligence  of,  717. 


X. 


Xylocopa,  nest  of,  703. 


Y. 

Yawning,  341. 

Yellow  Fibrous  tissue,  23 — 29. 

Yellow  spot  of  retina,  554. 

Yolk  of  egg,  733,  736,  754. 

Yolk-bag,  733,  754. 

Young  animals,  heat  of,  408,  409. 


Z. 

Zoea,  larva  of  Crab,  101. 

Zoophytes,  117,  121;  tissues  of,  64,  577; 
circulation  in,  296 ;  gemmiparous  pro- 
duction of,  726;  development  of  Me- 
dusae fcova,  738,  740;  generation  dSt 
738,  739. 


THE   END. 


K.   CLAT,  FRUiK£&,   B&EaD  STRKXT  UXLI;. 
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